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CHAPTER  XV. 

PHILIP  OF  MAC3ED0N.    B.O.  859  TO  B.O.  888. 


Kkytral  ri  kvv^i  yhfoen  y^  &»  ri  Katv6Tepw  4  BCoxerfi^  iofi^p  'ABifvaiovc  «onifco> 
Ae/ujv  Koi  rd  top  'EAa^wjv  dtoucuv; 

'*  Do  you  ask,  What  is  the  news?    What  could  be  {jreater  news  than  a  Maeedomtm 
maknig  war  upon  the  Atheniana,  and  regulating  the  aifiun  of  Greece  ?  ** — DExo8THBnB. 

"That  ^ahonest  yictoiy 
At  Ghnronea»  iktal  to  liberty, 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent"  *— MnxoiiL 


aocubbiov  ov  philip— his  wnar  svooaaan—nn  xacbdoiiiah  itovabckt— n>uoAno« 

AND  OHAKACTBB  OF  PHILIP  —  BIB  BKLATIOHS  TO  ATHBW8 — CAPTUBB  OV  AMPHIPOLIS 
AHD  PTDHA— nn  SOCIAL  WAB— THS  BACRBD  WAB— THB  AMPmOTTOVS  —  PHIUP  IH 
THXSSALT  — 8T0PPBD  AT  THSBMOPTLil  BT  TEB  ATBBNIAjm— BPABTA  AHD  KBaAMPOLIB 
—  DBMOSTHBNBS  —  TBB  FIB8T  PHIUPPIO  —  PBACB  PARTT  AT  ATHBHS  —  PHOCIOH  — 
THB  OLTNTHIAN  WAB — iKCHIHBS — PBACB  BBTWBBM  ATHBKS  AHD  PHILIP  —  BHD  OF 
THB  SACKED  WAB  —  DBM08THBNE8  AHD  I80CRATBB  OH  THB  PBACB  —  PB0OBB8S  OF 
PHILIP~HBW  WAB  WITH  ATHBHS  —  PHILIP  IH  SCTTHXA  — TEB  LOOBIAH  WAB — PHILIP 
OBHBBAL  OF  THB  AMPHICTTOHS  —  CAPTDBB  OF  BLATBA  —  ALLIAHCB  OF  THBBBS  AHD 
ATHBHS  —  BATTLB  OF  CHiSBOHBA  —  DBATH  OF  I80CBATBS  —  DBHOSTHBHBS  '' OH  TEB 
OBOWH" — ^PHILIP  OBHBBAL  OF  THB  0BBBK8  FOB  THB  PBB8IAH  WAB  —  DBATH  OF 
PHILIP. 

Fob  the  space  of  nearly  a  centiiry  and  a  half,  from  the  Ionic 
revolt  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  whole  interest  of  the  world's 
history  has  centered  in  the  Greek  republics.  Having  proved  the 
power  of  liberty  to  raise  the  inteUectnal  state  of  man  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  they  failed  to  show  how  the  liberty  they  had  achieved 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  permanent  constitution  or  extended 
to  the  world  at  large.  Exhausted  by  their  intestine  conflicts,  they 
were  doomed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  master,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  old  cause  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  Persian  despotism, 
foxmded  yet  another  Asiatic  empire,  short-lived  indeed  in  itself 
but  which  proved  the  means  of  extending  Greek  civilization  to 
the  East.  That  master  was  the  ruler  of  a  country  adjacent  to 
Greece,  but  hitherto  regarded  as  beyond  the  Hellenic  pale.  The 
uiilitary  genius  of  its  new  and  youthfril  sovereign  now  first  brought 
its  natural  resources  into  full  action. 

Pmr.TP  n.,  sometimes  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  b.c.  869.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 

*  The  allusloii  is  to  the  death  of  Isocratee  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Ghteronea. 
See  ^  80. 
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of  Amyntas  IE*  His  eldest  brother,  Alexander  11.,  had  been 
dain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  a  reign  of  only  two 
years,  by  Ptolemy  Alorites  (b.o.  369 — 867).  The  second  brother, 
Perdiccas  HI.,  who  recovered  the  crown  by  Villing  the  usurper, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  niyrians,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  (b.o. 
364 — 359),  having  left  his  infant  son,  and  probably  his  kingdom, 
to  the  gaardianship  of  Philip,  when  he  set  out  on  the  campaign. 
A  minority,  always  intolerable  in  a  rude  state,  such  as  Macedonia 
then  was,  invited  rival  claimants  for  the  crown,  and  gave  Philip  a 
fidr  pretext  for  seizing  it  himself.  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once 
displayed  that  deep  policy  which  was  always  a  chief  source  of  his 
success.  Of  his  two  competitors,  Pausanias  was  favoured  by  the 
king  of  Thrace,  whom  Philip  gained  over  by  liberal  offers:  the 
other,  ArgseuB,  was  supported  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he 
promised  to  restore  their  ancient,  and  still  much  regretted,  posses- 
sion of  Amphipolis ; — ^in  which  Perdiccas  had  placed  a  Macedonian 
garrison.  Philip  made  the  same  offers,  and  withdrew  the  garri- 
son ;  and,  having  defeated  Argseus,  he  showed  great  kindness  to 
some  Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  accompanied  the  pretender, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Athens  as  envoys  of  conciliation.  These 
measures  were  followed  by  a  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  Amphipolis  (b.o.  359). 

Having  disposed  of  these  rivals,  Philip  hastened  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Macedonia  from  the  barbarian  tribes  on 
the  north  and  west.  The  upper  courses  of  her  rivers  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Pasonians,  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  long  dangerous 
neighbours,  and  who  were  now  threatening  an  invasion.  Philip 
speedily  subdued  them,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  as  his  subject 
allies,  under  their  own  kings,  whom  we  find  ruling  over  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Koman  conquest.  He  next  advanced 
against  the  more  formidable  Illyrians.  As  a  geographical  term, 
niyria  denotes  the  country  between  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  borders  of  Epirus  on  the  south,  as  far  north 
and  west  as  the  river  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  Albania  and  Bosnia.  But,  in  an  ethnic  sense,  the 
name  describes  no  compact  and  united  people,  but  a  number  of 
tribes  of  Thracian  race,  intermixed  with  others  of  Celtic  origin, 
in  consequence  of  that  great  movement  from  the  west,  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Eome.  It 
was  one  result  of  this  movement,  that  the  Dlyrian  tribes  pressed 
more  and  more  upon  their  neighbours ;  and  of  late  a  large  body 
of  them,  under  their  aged  king  Bardylis,  had  occupied  a  consider^ 
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able  portion  of  Western  Macedonia.  Against  this  people  Philip 
inarched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men;  and,  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  he  conquered  by  the  tactics  which  Epaminondas  had 
nsed  at  Lenctra  and  Mantinea.  About  7,000  of  the  lUyrians  fell ; 
and  Bardylis  purchased  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  con- 
quered in  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  passes  of 
Pindus  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  These  victories  made  Philip 
master  of  the  whole  country  within  what  may  be  considered  the 
natural  limits  of  Macedonia,  the  Cambunian  Mo^ntaing  on  the 
south,  Pindus  and  Bemus  on  the  west,  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and 
Scomius  on  the  north,  and  the  Strymon  on  the  east.  The  last, 
however,  like  most  rivers,  was  rather  a  conventional  than  a  natural 
boundary ;  and,  beyond  it,  Thrace  awaited  the  time  when  Mace- 
donia should  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  her.  Secured,  mean- 
while, against  the  dangers  that  had  menaced  him  firom  within  and 
without,  Philip  finally  set  his  nephew's  claims  aside,  but  brought 
him  up  at  his  own  court,  and  afterwards  married  him  to  his 
daughter. 

The  line  of  Macedonian  kings,  of  whom  Philip  thus  became 
the  representative,  claimed  an  Hellenic  descent,  though  ruling  over 
a  non-Hellenic  people ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Alexander 
I.  was  permitted  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  on  the  strength 
of  the  proo&  he  produced  of  his  descent  from  Temenus,  the  Hera- 
did  king  of  Argus.*  The  claim  thus  admitted  was  a  pretext 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  opportunity  for  interference  with  the 
politics  of  Greece ;  and  tixe  close  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  to 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Ohalcidic  peninsula  caused  her  aid  to 
be  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  A  better  effect  of  the  Hellenic  pretensions  of  her 
kings  was  the  inducement  to  cultivate  Greek  civilization.  Such 
wafl  the  course  taken  by  Archelaiis,  who  made  his  new  capital  at 

*  The  following  Sb  the  entire  saccesdon  of  the  Maoedonian  kings,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy  to  its  oonquesi  by  the  RoDouma :— (1.)  Perdiccaa  L ;  (2.)  Argseua ; 
(8.)  Philip  L;  (4.)  ASiopiia;  (6.)  Aloetas;  (6.)  Amyntaa  I^  aboat  b.o.  540—600; 
(7.)  Alexander  L,  to  aboat  B.a  454;  (8.)  Perdiccaa  11.,  to  b.o.  418 ;  (9.)  Archdaafl, 
to  B.a  899 ;  (10.)  Orestes  and  Aeropua,  to  B.a  894 ;  (11.)  Pansanias,  to  B.a  898 ; 
(12.)  Amyntas  H,  to  B.a  869 ;  (18.)  Alexander  11.,  to  B.G.,  867 ;  [Ptolemy  Alorites, 
usurper,  to  B.a  864] ;  (14.)  Perdicoas  m.,  to  B.a  859 ;  (16.)  Palip  U,  to  B.a  886 ; 
(16.)  ALEXANDER  HL,  tbb  Gbbit,  to  B.a  828;  (17)  Philip  m.,  Aridaos,  and 
Alexander  lY.,  .£gaa,  to  b.o.  815 ;  (18.)  Oassander,  to  B.a  296 ;  (19.)  Philip  lY., 
to  B.a  296 ;  (20.)  Demetrins  PoKorcetes,  to  B.a  287 ;  (21.)  Pyrrhns  to  B.a  286 ; 
(22.)  Lyshnaehns,  to  B.a  280 ;  [yarions  rivals,  endhig  with  Pyrrhns  again,  to  B.a  277] ; 
(28.)  Antigomis  Oonatas,  to  B.a  289 ;  (24.)  Bemetriiui  IL,  to  B.a  229 ;  (26.)  Antigoniis 
DoBon,  to  B.a  220 ;  (26.)  PhiUp  Y.  to  aa  178 ;  (27)  Perseus,  to  B.a  167,  the  date  of 
the  Boman  oonqaest 
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Fella  the  resort  of  some  of  the  greatest  literary  men,— such  as 
Enripides,  who  died  there, — and  who  employed  ZbxmB  to  decorate 
his  palace.  The  same  monarch  organized  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  improved  the  army,  constmcted  roads,  erected  fortresses 
to  check  the  inroads  of  his  barbarian  neighbours,  and  seemed  ready 
to  take  a  dedsive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  when  his  assassina- 
tion, and  the  troubles  that  ensued,  postponed  the  crisis  for  two 
more  generations.  Meanwhile,  another  point  of  contact  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece  was  occasioned  by  those  relations  betweai 
Thebes  and  Thessaly,  which  we  have  not  considered  important 
enough  to  narrate.  In  b.o.  368,  Pelopidas,  having  been  successful 
in  his  expedition  against  Alexander  of  Phersa,  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia, and  decided  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus  and  Alexander  IE.  in  &vour  of  the  latter,  who  gave,  among 
other  hostages,  his  youthful  brother,  Philip. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Philip  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth 
at  Thebes,  at  die  time  when  Thebes  held  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
His  quick  parts  enabled  him  to  improve  the  opportunity,  which 
his  ambition  taught  him  to  value.  He  acquired  such  mastery 
over  the  Greek  language,  and  studied  to  such  purpose  under  the 
masters  of  rhetoric,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  great  orators  of  that 
age  on  their  own  ground.  He  heard  the  philosophers  who  had 
heard  Socrates,  and  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Plato.  If 
so,  he  must  have  had  for  his  fellow-pupil  the  great  Aristotle, 
whom  he  afterwards  invited  to  his  court  to  be  the  tutor  of  Alex- 
ander.* But  there  were  two  things  that  he  valued  above  any 
literary  culture^-the  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  learnt 
fix>m  Epaminondas,  and  the  personal  acquaintances  which  he 
formed  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Thebes. 
On  the  tactics  of  the  great  Theban  general,  Philip  founded  his 
invention  of  that  irresistible  engine  of  war,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx ;  but  he  found  a  surer  way  to  victory  in  what  he  learnt 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  orators.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
he  corrupted  some  and  cajoled  others,  while  nearly  all  were  pre- 
pared to  trust  the  goodwill  of  the  illustrious  prince  who  had  lived 
so  familiarly  among  them.  They  foi^ot  that  the  knowledge 
which  a  foreign  despot  may  thus  acquire  of  the  internal  working 
of  a  free  country  is  sure  to  be  used,  in  the  long  run,  for  his  own 

*  AxiBtoUe  we&t  to  Athens  in  B.a  867,  and  hetrd  Plato  from  the  retom  of  the 
latter  from  Sidly,  in  ]i.a  865  to  his  death  in  B.a  847.  He  went  to  the  oonrt  of  Philip 
in  KG.  842,  and  was  recdved  with  honours  wliich  prove  the  Icing's  true  respect  for 
philosophy. 
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putpoBes,  and,  when  he  resolveB  on  an  attack,  he  knows  the  weak 
points  at  which  to  aim  it.  2f  or  was  Philip  burthened  by  any 
scraples  of  conscience  or  good  faith.  Treacherous  hiniself,  his 
only  assured  confidence  seems  to  have  been  in  the  treachery  and 
corruption  of  others.  His  saying  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
he  could  take  any  city,  the  wicket  of  which  would  give  passage  to 
an  ass  laden  with  gold.  His  Greek  education  had  varnished  over, 
without  subduiDg,  the  coarseness  as  well  as  the  cunning  of  the 
barbarian ;  and  there  were  almost  daily  opportunities  for  the  gpx>- 
verbial  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  But  the  hostile 
orator,  who  perhaps  overdraws  the  picture  of  his  orgies,  admits 
that  they  never  interfered  with  business.  He  was  as  persevering 
as  he  was  prompt,  and  his  unyielding  will  was  served  by  an  iron 
oonstitution.  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  and  seldom  wanting 
in  clemency  to  conquered  foes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  with  the  direct  design  of  becoming  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Greece.  His  territory  lay  compact  and  self-conti|ined 
across  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  while  it  touched  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  which  received  its  three  great  rivers — ^the  Haliac- 
mon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Azius.  Once  master  of  the  Chalcidio 
peninsula,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Strymon,  he  would 
gain  a  great  accession  of  maritime  power,  and  soon  extend  his 
dominion  into  Thrace.  His  first  step  towards  this  object  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  no  less  of  the  apathy 
of  the  free  States  of  Greece.  Amphipolis,  once  so  choice  an 
Athenian  possession,  and  so  disgracefrilly  lost  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  was  the  key  to  the  Strymon  and  the  Thradan  border. 
Philip  had  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Athenians,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  promising  to  give  them  the  city,  of  which  they  had 
unaccountably  neglected  to  take  possession,  though  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  it 
had  remained  independent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
niyrian  War.  Ddivered  from  his  internal  enemies,  Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  forego  the  advantage  which  the  Athenians  had 
neglected.  Towards  the  end  of  b.o.  358,  he  marched  against 
Amphipolis,  at  the  head  of  the  10,000  troops  with  which  he  had 
gained  the  victory  over  the  lUyrians,  and  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe.  The  Amphipolitans 
applied  to  Athens,  offering  to  surrender  their  independence  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip;  but  the  wily  prince  wrote  to 
the  Athenians — ^he  was  always  powerful  as  a  letter-writer — 
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aesnring  them  that  he  was  only  besieging  Amphipolis  in  order  to 
perform  his  promise  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Besentment  against 
their  refractory  colony  and  blind  confidence  in  Philip's  intentions 
combined  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  a  most  fatal  decision.  Well 
did  they  deserve  the  taunt  of  Demosthenes,  when,  at  a  later  period, 
he  changed  them  with  being  so  slow  in  conrage  and  military  prepa- 
rations, that  they  wonld  not  even  take  Amphipolis  if  it  were  offered 
to  thenu  The  city  soon  fell  by  treason,  and  the  Olynthians,  justly 
al^med  for  themselves,  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
alliance.  Philip's  friends  at  Athens  procured  the  dismiflBal  of 
these  envoys ;  but  they  had  not  confidence  enough  in  his  good 
fiedth  to  expect  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis  without  an  equivalent, 
so  they  entered  into  a  secret  n^otiation  to  give  him  Pydna,  on 
^e  Thermaic  Gul^  in  exchange.  Philip,  on  his  part,  won  over 
the  Olynthians  by  giving  them  Potidsea,  which  belonged  to  Athens. 
While  the  siege  of  that  city  was  formed,  Philip  marched  to  Pydna, 
which  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  him.  Several  citizens, 
known  to  be  hostile  to  Macedonia,  were  put  to  death ;  and  the 
Athenian  residents  were  sold  as  slaves.  Philip  then  refused  to 
give  up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  not  placed 
Pydna  in  his  hands. 

These  acts  of  open  hostility  are  explained  by  the  change  which 
the  Athenians  had  now  suffered  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity. 
They  had  engaged  in  a  tedious  but  ultimately  successful  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  Thradan  king  Cersobleptes 
and  the  mercenary  captain  Charidemus.  A  more  important  con- 
quest was  that  of  Eubcea,  which  was  wrested  from  Thebes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  animated  appeals  of  Timotheus  to  the  Athenians, 
and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  certain  citizens  who  voluntarily  assumed 
the  burdien  of  the  trierarchy.*  Among  these  was  Demosthenes 
(b.0.  368).  The  city  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  recovered 
maritime  power,  when  a  sudden  change  once  more  stripped  her 
of  her  empire,  and  with  it  of  the  means  of  resisting  Philip.  The 
fair  promises  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  the  confederacy, 
had  been  disappointed.  Believed  by  the  victories  of  Epaminondas 
from  the  check  of  Spartan  rivalry,  Athens  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  administering  the  conmion  affairs  according 
to  her  own  interests.  The  system  of  mercenary  ^rces  invented 
by  Conon,  and  developed  by  Iphicrates  and  Chares,  had  tempted 
the  citizens  to  decline  active  service.    This  evil,  which  is  con- 

*  The  trierarehy  was  one  of  the  ''liturgies,"  or  pobHo  serrioes,  which  fell  upon,  the 
dtimif  of  the  hi^^est  Solonian  censaa.    It  oonaisted  in  fitting  out  a  trizeme. 
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stantly  denoimced  by  Demosiheiies,  sapped  the  military  power  of 
the  state,  while  the  allies  were  outraged  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Hi-paid  mercenaries.  Four  of  the  most  important  of  the  allies — 
Byzantinm,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Ehodes — ^revolted  from  Athens,  and 
b^n  the  "  Social  War''  (b.o.  85&— 855).  The  two  latter  states 
were  supported  by  the  Carian  prince  Mausolus,  whose  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia  has  conferred  on  his  name  a  renown  as  lasting  as 
the  world  by  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  tomb,  called  the 
McmademnJ^  The  Athenians  made  their  first  attack  on  Chios, 
vhere  the  revolters  had  united  their  forces;  but  Chabrias  fell 
while  leading  his  ships  into  the  harbour,  and  the  land  force  under 
Chares  was  compelled  to  re-embark. 

The  loss  of  Chabrias  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Timo- 
theuB  and  Iphicrates.  At  the  annual  account  rendered  by 
Athenian  oflScers,  they  were  accused  by  Chares  of  corruption. 
TimotheuB,  who  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  overbearing 
conduct,  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  100  talents,  the  heaviest,  it 
is  said,  ever  inflicted  at  Athens :  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he 
died  in  b.g,  354.  Iphicxates  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  not  again 
employed.  Thus  the  city,  in  the  time  of  her  extreme  need,  lost 
her  three  best  generals ;  and  the  loss  was  aggravated  by  the 
undisputed  military  ascendancy  which  it  left  in  the  hands  of 
Chares,  a  brave,  but  reckless  and  selfish  leader,  chiefly  intent  on 
satisfying  his  mercenaries  and  enriching  himself.  Phocion,  of 
whom  we  have  to  speak  presently,  held  as  yet  no  prominent  com- 
mand; nor  were  his  the  qualities  to  save  the  state.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  all  was  the  habit  into  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
fallen  of  declining  to  serve  in  person,  while  they  did  not  even  pay 
the  mercenaries  to  whom  they  committed  their  defence.  The 
result  was  that,  in  the  next  campaign.  Chares  took  service  with 
his  mercenaries  under  the  rebel  satrap  Artabazus,  and  the  Athe- 

*  The  old  dynasty  of  Carian  prinoeSy  founded  at  HaHcamaasus  by  Lygdamia,  soon 
after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia  IGnor,  and  made  famous  by  the  queen  Artemisia^ 
who  fought  at  flalamis,  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  her  grandson  Lygdamis,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  new  dynasty  was  founded,  about  B.a  880,  by  Hecatomnus, 
who  left  three  sons,  Mausolus,  Idrieua,  Fizodarus,  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  were  married  to  thebr  two  elder  brothers.  AH  five  reigned  in  turn  till  the 
conquest  by  Alexander,  when  the  kingdom  lost  all  its  importance.  It  was  ultimately 
merged  in  the  goTemment  of  Ehodes.  The  Mausoleum,  which  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  a  sort  of  castle-tomb,  surmoimted  by  a  pyramid, 
and  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  statue  of  the  king  in  a  marble  quadriga,  the  work  of 
Pythis.  Its  other  sculptures  were  executed  by  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and 
Leochaxes,  all  Athenian  artists  of  the  highest  note.  Considerable  remains  of  these 
sculptures  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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nians  foigave  his  desertion  of  his  proper  poet  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich  reward  he  earned  (b«c.  366).  Bat  Artaxerzes  did  not 
so  easily  forgive  the  aggression;  and  his  threat,  to  support 
the  revolted  allies  with  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  In  the  following  spring,  Athens  consented  to  a 
peace  which  secured  the  independence  of  her  principal  allies,  and 
reduced  her  revenue  from  their  tribute  to  only  forty-five  talents 
(B.a  855).  The  Social  War  left  her  weak,  impoverished,  and 
deprived  both  of  military,  power  and  prestige ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  its  conduct  proved  how  much  of  her  old  confidence  and  energy* 
had  gone,  even  before  these  losses.  In  such  a  condition,  she  had  to 
meet  the  agressions  of  Philip,  which  had  now  become  alarming ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  dear  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  moral  heroism  with  which  Demosthenes' now  b^an 
to  fight  the  last  battles  of  patriotism. 

While  the  Athenians  were  occupied  in  the  Social  "War,  Philip 
was  strengthening  his  position  on  the  Thracian  border,  not  only 
by  his  arms,  but  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Olynthus.  Potidsea 
fell  about  midsummer,  B.a  356,  an  epoch  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Macedonia  and  the  world ;  for,  just  at  the  same  time, 
Philip  gained  a  victory  in  the  chariotrrace  at  Olympia ;  his  general 
Parmenio  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Illyrians ;  and  his  wife 
Olympias^  gave  birth  to  his  son  ALEZA2n>£B,  of  whose  future 
renown  an  omen  was  given  in  the  confiagration  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  by  the  maniac  Herostratus,  on  the  same  night. 
Passing  the  Strymon,  Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  auriferous 
region  of  Mt.  Pang»us,  where  he  founded  the  famous  city  of 
Philippi,  and  derived  an  immense  revenue  from  an  improved 
working  of  the  gold  mines. 

Meanwhile  the  opportunity  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
all  Greece  was  prepared  by  the  suicidal  conflicts  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  the  "  Sacred  War,"  which 
began  shortly  after  the  Social  "War.  The  old  enmity  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Phocians  had  been  inflamed  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  join  the  Theban  alliance,  and  some  actual  hostili- 
ties had  taken  place  after  the  general  peace  of  b.c.  361.    The 

*  OlympUs  wu  a  danc^ter  of  Neoptolemus,  prince  of  the  Molossi,  in  Epirua,  who 
dtimed  JRt^d  descent  She  is  conspicooafl  among  the  qaeens  who  have  been 
notoriooe  in  history  for  violence  iji  temper  and  vindictiTe  cruelty,  and  ehe  waa 
addicted  to  the  enthnsiastio  orgies  of  the  Dionyaaao  worship.  Philip  first  met  her  at 
the  mysteries  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  married  her  inB.0.  869,  the 
year  of  his  accession. 
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Amphictyonie  Oonncil,  of  which  we  hare  already  spoken,*  had 
lately  been  called  forth  fix)m  its  dignified  obscurity,  to  ezerciBe  a 
political  influence,  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  this  great 
Panhellenic  union  was  destined  to  give  the  final  blow  to  Grecian 
liberty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  council,  constituted  of 
the  representatiyes  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  at  a  time  when  that  nation  had  its  seat  in  the  north,  alto- 
gether failed  to  represent  the  actual  states  of  historic  Greece. 
Each  of  the  twelve  nations,  great  or  small,  had  alike  two  votes, 
and  such  cities  as  Sparta  and  Athens  possessed  only  the  fraction 
of  a  vote  due  to  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
nations.  A  clear  majority  was  commanded  by  the  states  of 
Thessaly  and  Central  Greece,  which  were  now  greatly  influenced 
by  Thebes,  and  about  to  become  the  mere  creatures  of  Philip. 
These  states,  moreover,  had  many  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Phocians, 

The  Thebans  had  invoked  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Sparta,  with  little  effect,  for  her  seizure  of  the  Cadmean 
citadel,  but  against  Phocis  they  had  power  to  carry  a  sentence  into 
execution.  They  are  said  to  have  found  a  pretext  in  the  curse 
pronounced  of  old  on  any  who  should  cultivate  the  devoted  plain 
of  Cirrha,  but  other  grounds  of  accusation  are  alleged.  The 
imposition  of  a  fine,  which  it  was  known  the  Phocians  could  not 
pay,  was  followed  up  by  a  decree  that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  expelled  irom  their  possessions,  and  their  territory  devoted  for 
ever,  like  that  of  Oirrha,  to  Apollo.  Shut  up  to  the  dioice 
between  extermination  and  resistance,  the  Phocians  found  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  leader  in  Plulomelus.  By  his  advice  they 
revived  their  old  claim  to  be  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  citing  the  verse  in  which  Homer  mentions  the 
Phocians  as  holding  the  ^^  rocky  Pytho,''  the  ancient  name  of 
Delphi.t  Philomelufl,  with  a  force  2,000  me%  surprised^  the 
temple,  destroyed  the  records  of  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians, 
raised  a  firesh  body  of  mercenaries,  fortified  the  temple,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  wsr  with  the  Locrians,  who  attempted  to 
rescue  Delpiii.  Having  extorted  from  the  reluctant  priestess  a 
sort  of  half  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  having  issued  a 
manifesto  promising  to  respect  the  treasures  of  the  shrine,  Philo- 

*  Vol  L  chap.  xiL  p.  828.  The  Ittt  act  of  the  AmpbictyoDS,  important  enongh 
to  be  recorded  in  Greek  history,  was  the  execration  of  Ephialtes  for  his  treason  at 
Tliecmopjlss.  They  are  not  once  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  or  in  Xenophon's  He&- 
lenics.  t  ^^  ^  ^^^' 
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meluB  appealed  to  the  Btates  of  Oreece.  Athens,  the  old  ally  of 
Phocis,  and  Sparta,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Thebes,  almost  alone  of 
the  leading  states  espoused  his  canse ;  bnt  the  former  was  in  the 
crisis  of  social  war,  and  the  latter  had  enongh  to  do  to  hold  h^ 
gronnd  against  her  new  rivals.  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  In  fact, 
the  position  in  which  Sparta  had  be^n  left  by  the  Theban  War 
disabled  her  from  any  effective  aid  to  the  common  canse  in  the 
approaching  crisis.  It  was  easy  for  Thebes  to  oi^anize  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  states  against  the  Phocians ;  and  the 
danger  became  so  pressing  that  Philomelus,  disregarding  his 
scmples  and  his  pledges,  applied  the  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay- 
ment of  mercenaries,  and  soon  gathered  a  force  of  10,000  men. 
The  war  now  assumed  the  most  savage  character ;  the  Thebans, 
Thessalians,  and  Locrians  pnt  to  death  all  Phocian  prisoners  as 
sacrilegious  outlaws,  and  the  Phocians  retaliated.  Success  de- 
clared at  first  for  Philomelus;  but,  having  become  entangled 
amongst  some  rocks  and  woqds,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  he  only  avoided  being  taken  prisoner 
by  a  fatal  leap  over  a  precipice  (b.o.  364).  His  brother  Onomarchus 
rallied  the  defeated  army,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Phocians, 
who  with  their  bad  fortune  had  begun  to  repent  of  their  sacril^e, 
and  overawing  the  malcontents  by  his  mercenaries,  he  was  made 
their  despot  as  well  as  general.  He  used  the  temple  treasures 
more  freely  than  ever,  not  only  to  pay  his  troops,  but  to  bribe  the 
leading  men  both  of  friendly  and  hostile  states.  He  became 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Thermopylse,  on  the  one  side ; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  Bcsotia,  took  Orchomenus,  and  laid 
siege  to  Chaeronea,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Thebans  (b.o.  353). 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  intervention  of  the  Macedonian. 
Philip  had  pushed  on  his  advance  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Abdera, 
with  fk  view  to  support  Cersobleptes  against  the  Athenians  in  tho 
Chersonese ;  but  his  progress  had  been  checked  by  another  Thrar 
cian  chieftain,  Amadocus,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  on 
the  coast,  with  an  Athenian  fleet.  With  his  usual  activity  he 
marched  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  and  laid  siege  to  Methone 
(b.o.  868).  This  last  remaining  possession  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Macedonian  coast  fell,  like  Pydna  and  Potidsea,  through  their 
delay  in  sending  the  succours  that  they  voted  (B.a  862).*  Philip 
had  now  recovered  the  sea-coafit  of  Lower  Macedonia,  and  the  way 
lay  open  into  Thessaly,  where  his  aid  was  solicited  by  the  Aleuada 

*  It  wu  at  the  siege  of  Methone  that  Philip  lost  an  eye. 
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of  Larifisa  against  Lyqpphron,  the  despot  of  Pher».  Lycophron 
looked  for  help  to  OnomarchTis,  who  was  glad  to  find  occupation 
for  his  numerons  mercenaries.  A  force  of  7,000  men,  sent  into 
Thessaly  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  was  defeated  by  Philip,  but 
this  disaster  was  fully  repaired  by  Onomarchus  himself,  who  drove 
Philip  out  of  Thessaly,  beaten  in  two  great  battles.  Onomarchus 
now  led  his  victorious  army  into  Boeotia  and  took  Chsronea ;  and 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  attaining  the  position  of  master  of  Northern 
Greece. 

Philip  had  retired  into  Macedonia,  with  his  army  dispirited  and 
mutinous ;  but  his  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  again. 
Lycophron  once  more  turned  for  aid  to  Onomarchus,  promising  to 
give  him  all  Thessaly  as  a  dependency  of  Phocis.  With  sudi  a 
prize  in  view,  Onomarchus  put  forUi  all  his  force,  and  entered 
Thessaly  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  500  horse.  But  Lyco- 
phron's  cruel  abuse  of  the  former  victoiy  had  united  nearly  all 
Thessaly  against  him,  and  Philip  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  infantry  as  powerM  as  the  enemy's  besides  3,000  of  the  splendid 
Thessalian  cavahy.  He  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
by  assuming  the  diaracter  of  an  avenger  of  the  Delphic  god,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  gathered  in  the  vale  of  Tempo,  marked  his 
soldiers  as  the  servants  of  Apollo.  One  decisive  battle  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Thessaly  and  confirmed  his  loftier  preten- 
sions. The  army  of  Onomarchus  was  annihilated,  6,000  men 
being  slain,  3,000  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  utterly 
dispersed.  The  body  of  their  leader,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
fixed  to  a  cross;^  and  all  the  prisoners  were  drowned,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  sacrilege  (b.o.  352).  The  victory  was  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  PhersB,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron;  and 
the  capture  of  Pagasse,  which  the  Athenians  again  fidled  to 
relieve  in  time,  gkre  Philip  a  naval  station  on  the  great  gulf 
which  opens  into  the  Eubcean  Sea.  His  character  as  champion  of 
the  Delphic  gpd  formed  a  sufiicient  pretext  for  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  violated  sanctuary  and  so  crushing  the  Phocians  in 
their  very  citadeL  But  at  last  the  Athenians  were  efiectually 
alarmed:  the  energy  of  which  they  were  always  capable  was 
roused :  by  ready  contributions  and  personal  service,  they  prompt- 
ly despatched  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  Thermopyl® ;  and  Philip, 

*  ThiB  b,  we  betiere,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  cradfixion  in  Greece;  and  here 
H  is  only  an  exposure  of  the  coTpBe,  not  yet  a  mode  of  faifficting  death.  The  form  of 
ponishment  vas  essentially  OrientaL  The  Bomans  borrowed  it  from  the  FhoBnicians  of 
Carthage. 
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who  always  knew  how  to  bide  his  time,  turned  back  without 
attempting  the  paaa  (b.o.  862).  Phayllns,  the  snccessor  of  Ono- 
marchnB,  held  ahnoBt  nndiminished  power  in  PhoeiB,  Locris,  and 
B(Botia ;  nsing  the  remaining  sacred  treasnreB  to  recmit  his  mer> 
cenary  force,  and  to  distribute  presents  among  his  supporters 
throughout  the  Greek  cities.  But  this  final  plunder  reached  those 
yenerable  offerings  of  ancient  kings,  which  were  cherished  with 
keen  national  pride ;  as  the  sacrilege  became  less  scrupulous,  the 
use  of  its  proceeds  grew  more  reckless ;  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion was  redoubled,  when  goblets  and  statues  dedicated  by  Croesus 
were  melted  down  to  enrich  the  favourites  of  the  despot.  Thus, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Philip  was  repulsed  firom  Thermopylae, 
the  public  feeling  of  Greece  was  preparing  to  accept  him  as  a 
deliverer.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  consolidating  his  power 
nearer  home ;  and  he  advanced  so  far  into  Thrace  that  his  move- 
ments were  almost  unknown,  and  the  Athenians  were  amused 
with  reports,  sometimes  of  bis  death,  sometimes  of  his  illness. 
But  there  was  one  man  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  forget  that 
Philip  was  still  alive;  and  this  pause  in  the  Sacred  War  calls  us 
to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  new  power  that  had  risen  in  Phocis  was  viewed  with  favour 
both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Thebes ;  and  had 
the  two  states  been  capable  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort, 
Greece  might  have  had  another  history.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Sparta  were  bent  on  deliverance  fix>m  the  bonds  drawn  round  her 
by  the  policy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  successes  of  Onomarchus  in 
Bceotia  were  welcomed  as  an  opportunity  for  attacking  Megalopolis. 
On  this  point  the  interests  9f  Sparta  and  of  Athens  came  into  col- 
lision;  and  the  Athenians  had  to  decide  whether  they  would  purchase 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  by  the  reversal  of  the  recent  settlement 
for  making  Peloponnesus  free,  and  Sparta  incapable  of  aggression. 
It  was  about  the  winter  of  b.o.  858 — 852,  when  Onomardius  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  two  embassies  arrived  at  Athens ; 
the  one  from  Megalopolis  to  ask  for  alliance  and  support,  the  other 
from  Sparta  to  resist  the  appeal,  and  to  propose  a  dose  alliance 
of  Athens  with  herself  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  complete 
the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  large 
party  at  Athens  who  cherished  the  old  traditional  hostility  towards 
the  Thebans ;  and  the  Spartans  held  out  as  a  bait  the  recovery  of 
Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  Boeotian  fix>ntier,  which  Thebes  had 
long  held.  The  decision  was  mainly  influenced  by  Demosthenes, 
who  delivered  his  speech  "  For  the  M^alopolitans,"  the  second, 
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in  order  of  timej  of  his  extant  pnblic  orations ;  the  first,  ^^  On  the 
Symmories/'  having  been  made  the  year  before,  on  the  question 
of  war  with  Persia.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athenians 
that  it  was  their  true  interest  not  to  strengtiien  either  Sparta  or 
Thebes  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  to  uphold  Megalopolis 
and  Messene,  not  only  as  a  check  upon  Sparta,  but  as  an  obstacle 
to  any  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  interfere  again  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  That  this  was  sound  policy,  both  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Athens,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  bearing  upon  the  Macedonian  danger 
seems  hardly  to  haye  been  coi^idered,  for  Philip  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  speech.  It  was  not  the  vote  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  self- 
ish policy  of  Sparta,  in  offering  her  alliance  only  on  such  conditions, 
that  left  her  without  influence  on  the  common  cause  of  Greece 
(b.o.  353).  Her  persistence  in  the  attack  on  Megalopolis  provoked 
a  league  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene,  for  the  defence 
of  the  dty ;  and,  after  several  indecisive  battles,  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  (b.o.  852).  * 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Demosthenes  had  as  yet  formed 
no  adequate  conception  of  Philip's  power.  The  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  iu  Thessaly,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  roused  the 
Athenians  to  the  great  effort  by  which  they  stayed  Philip's  pro- 
gress at  Thermopylse,  convinced  the  orator  that  the  safety  of 
Greece  was  now  at  stake;  and  that  Athens,  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  the  danger,  must  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  till  it  was 
upon  them,  and  then  to  make  efforts  as  inefficient  as  they  were 
sudden ;  but  that  now,  while  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace  allowed 
them  the  opportunity,  they  must  calmly  but  resolutely  make  the 
needM  preparations.  It  was  this  lesson  that  he  came  forward  to 
impress  upon  the  people  in  the  first  of  those  great  orations  which, 
named  after  the  king  of  Macedonia,  have  caused  the  title  of 
PhiUppioa  to  be  applied,  in  general,  to  speeches  in  which  a  person 
is  denounced,  though  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  resemblance 
is  only  in  the  name.  The  delivery  of  the  first  Philippic  forms  the 
crisis  of  the  orator's  public  life. 

Dehosthestes  was  now-  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  probable 
date  of  his  birth  being  b.o.  882 — 381,  one  year  after  the  birth  of 
Philip.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  carried  on  manufactures  of  swords  and  beds  by 
means  of  his  slayes.  He  died  when  the  young  Demosthenes  was 
about  seven,  leaving  his  two  sons  and  their  property  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  men  of  wealth  and  station,  and  relations  of  his 
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own.  Though  they  received  handsome  legacies  under  his  will, 
these  guardians  abused  their  trust ;  and  when  Demosthenes 
reached  sixteen,  the  Athenian  age  of  majority,  he  received  less 
than  two  talents  out  of  the  fourteen  which  his  father  had  left. 
Meanwhile  they  had  kept  him,  in  his  father's  place,  on  the  roll  of 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens,  and  he  found  himself  subject  to  all 
the  burthens  of  that  position.  His  remonstrances  having  proved 
in  vain,  he  commenced  an  action  against  Aphobus,  one  of  his 
three  guardians ;  and  in  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  fit  him- 
self to  plead  his  cause,  his  biographers  find  the  source  of  his  great- 
ness as  an  orator.  Other  causes  contributed  to  his  adoption  of 
public  speaking  as  a  profession.  'A  body  too  weak  to  bear  the 
hard  training  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  toils  of  war,  was  to  him, 
as  to  many  other  distinguished  men,  a  motive  for  devotion  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

This  want  of  physical  hardihood,  and  of  the  contempt  of  danger 
which  often  attends  it — a  quality  distinct  from  the  moral  courage 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  rarely  deficient — ^followed  him  through 
life,  always  as  a  hindrance,  and  sometimes  even  a  disgrace.  ^^  It 
disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  'frill  range  of  a 
comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isocrates, 
and  Aristotle ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  %nd 
action — combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness, 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech."  *  What  he  might  have  been,  but  for  this  defect,  is 
recorded  in  the  lines  which  his  coimtrymen  inscribed  upon  his 
statue : — 

"  Had  ihy  strength  matchM  thy  soul,  DemofltheneB, 
Hie  Maoedonian  Ares  ne'er  had  ruled  in  Greece.'' 

The  time  had  however  come  when  the  statesman,  who  would  hold 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow-<;itizens,  need  no  longer  combine,  like 
Themistocles  and  Pericles,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  the  powers  of 
the  orator  and  the  general.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wider  diffusion 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists 
and  rhetoricians,  and,  on  the  other,  improved  tactics  and  the 
employment  of  mercenaries,  who  would  only  serve  certain  leaders, 
had  tended  to  separate  the  frmctions  of  the  general  and  the  coun- 
cillor, and  to  make  each  a  distinct  profession.  But  neither  did 
Demosthenes  narrow  his  studies  to  those  of  the  professional  rheto- 
rician. While  he  placed  himself  under  the  special  tuition  of  the 
orator  Isseus,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Isocrates,  he  heard 
•  Grote^  mdory  of  Qrme,  toL  xL,  p.  874. 
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Plato,  and  pemsed  his  dialogaes  with  the  greatest  diligenoa  But 
his  chief  intellectual  culture,  as  his  speeches  constantly  attest,  was 
derived  from  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He  well  knew  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  which  a  great  soldier  of  our  age  has  prescribed  even 
for  the  military  profession : — "  By  reading  you  "#ill  be  distin- 
guished ;  without  it,  abilities  are  of  little  use."  He  is  said  to 
have  copied  out  the  entire  work  of  Thucydides  eight  times  with 
his  own  hand,  and  to  have  re-written  it  from  memory.  The 
attentive  reader  of  his  political  harangues  perpetually  hears  the 
echoes  of  the  historian's  wisdom  in  the  more  harmonious  but  not 
less  nervous  periods  of  the  orator. 

The  best  Athenian  critics  recognized  in  his  earliest  efforts  the 
political  principles  and  the  very  tone  of  thought  which  Thucydides 
has  taken  such  pains  to  delineate  as  those  of  Pericles.  But  at 
first  his  manner  fell  far  short  of  his  matter;  and  when  some 
success  in  his  action  against  Aphobus  encouraged  him  to  come 
forward  in  the  Ecclesia,  his  repeated  failures  were  marked  by 
general  derision.  But  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to  foster 
the  germs  of  promise  which  they  had  the  discernment  to  detect. 
Eunomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who  had  heard  Pericles  sixty  years 
before,  comforted  Demosthenes,  as  he  wandered  disconsolate  about 
Piraeus,  by  telling  him  how  his  speech  reminded  him  of  the  great 
statesman,  and  assuring  him  that  he  only  wanted  confidence  and 
preparation.  ^^  You  are  too  much  disheartened,''  said  he,  ^^  by 
the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  the  pains 
even  to  acquire  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the  rostrum."  He 
found  another  counsellor  in  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  desired  him  to 
recite  a  passage  of  Sophocles,  which  the  actor  then  repeated,  with 
a  difference  of  accent  that  astonished  Demosthenes.  While  he 
thus  learned  the  source  of  his  defects  from  advisers,  he  relied  for 
their  cure  on  self-disclipine  alone ;  and  never  did  any  man  pursue 
a  more  resolute  coqrse  of  self-<;ulture.  To  correct  a  defect  of  arti- 
culation, which  approached  to  a  lisp,  he  practised  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He  found  a  substitute  for  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  the  people  in  the  noise  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach 
of  Phalerum  during  a  storm.  The  power  of  hk  lungs  was  ex- 
panded by  running,  and  by  declaiming  while  walking  up-hilL 
For  months  together  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  to  practise  recitation  and  composition,  and  took  pre- 
cautions against  interruption  from  any  want  of  resolution  on  his 
own  part  by  shaving  his  head  in  so  absurd  a  guise  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad. 
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The  fimit  of  all  this  training  was  soon  visible  in  the  style  of 
oratory  so  perfect,  that  the  severest  critics  conld  only  find  fanlt 
with  it  for  being  too  artificial  in  manner,  and  too  elaborately  pre- 
pared in  the  matter.  Bnt  the  greatest  orators  in  every  age,  down 
to  the  venerafle  master  of  the  art,  who  in  onr  own  time  has  been 
thought  worthy  to  rank  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  are  aD 
agreed  that,  whatever  power  may  have  been  occasionally  exerted 
bysnddjBn  bursts  of  unpremeditated  eloquence,  the  most  laborious 
preparation  is  needed  for  sure  and  habitual  success.  Thus,  while 
no  oratorhas  ever  surpassed  Demosthenes  in  that  vigour  which  some 
associate  only  with  extemporaneous  speaking,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  rich  matter  of  his 
speeches  could  only  be  fully  enjoyed  on  reading.  This  judgment 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know  that  he  himself  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  accesspries  of  oral  delivery,  especially  on 
^^  action,"  which  he  declared  to  be  the  first  and  second  and  third 
essential  for  an  orator.  Kor  was  his  labour  bestowed,  as  that  of 
Cicero  too  often  was,  chiefly  in  rounding  periods  and  elaborating 
ornaments.  He  has  left  us,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
prose  rhythm  ever  embodied  in  the  most  effective  of  human  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  above  all  distinguishes  him  from  the  most 
accomplished  of  mere  rhetoricians,  is  the  direct  practical  purpose 
of  every  word  he  utters.  So  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  he  never 
ceased  to  encourage  the  Athenians  by  the  consideration  that  the 
advantages  which  had  been  lost  solely  by  their  negligence  might 
yet  be  recovered  by  renewed  energy  and  careftil  preparation,  and 
to  show  them  how  such  preparation  should  be  made  in  all  its 
details, — ^the  number  of  ships  and  men  required,  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  support  them,  and  the  sources  from  which  it 
might  be  provided. 

Such  was  the  burthen  of  the  First  Philippic,  which  was 
delivered  while  Philip  was  making  progress  in  Thrace,  threatening 
the  possessions  of  Athens  on  the  Chersonese,!  and  annoying  her 
nearer  home  by  maritime  expeditions.  His  command  of  the 
Pagasssan  Bay  enabled  him  to  send  out  fleets  to  ravage  the  islands 
of  Lemnos,  ImlJi'os,  and  Scyros,  and  even  to  make  a  descent  at 
]iiarathon  and  plunder  the  coast  of  Attica.  In  November,  b.o. 
352,  the  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  Philip  had  emerged 
from  his  obscure  operations  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  and  had 
laid  siege  to  Herseon-Teichos  on  the  Propontis.  In  sudden  alarm 
the  Athenians  voted  an  armament,  to  be  manned  by  the  citizens, 
and  imposed  on  themselves  a  property-tax  of  sixty  talents.    Then 
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came  a  report  of  Philip's  illness,  which  was  true,  and  which  the 
wishes  of  the  popular  indolence  magnified  into  his  death ;  and  all 
the  preparations  were  suspended.  It  was  during  this  pause  that 
Demosthenes  came  forward  to  insist  on  the  folly  alike  of  de- 
spondency and  carelessness,  and  the  equal  foil j  of  trusting  to 
desultory  efforts  and  ill-paid  mercenaries.  Philip's  military 
power  aud  reputation  had  now  reached  such  a  height,  that  Demos- 
thenes confessed  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  hinn  in  the  field,  but 
he  ui^esthe  policy  of  setting  on  foot,  before  the  danger  became 
more  pressing,  a  moderate  force  which  might  keep  hinri  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  descents  on  his  coasts,  and  by  carrying  help  to 
e^ery  point  at  which  disaffection  or  resistance  might  break  out,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do  under  a  tyrannical  government.  He  shows 
how  such  a  force  might  be  provided,  if  the  people  would  revert  to 
the  old  plan  of  personal  service  and  well-ordered  contribution, 
instead  of  trusting  to  that  chance,  which  seemed  in  &ct  to  do  ' 
better  for  them  than  they  did  for  themselves.  All  this  practical 
advice  is  pointed  by  keen  reproofs: — ^^What  does  it  matter 
whether  Philip  is  dead  or  sick,  since,  should  anything  befieJl  him^ 
you  would  soon  make  yourselves  another  Philip,  if  you  apply 
yourselves  to  business  thus  t "  Yet  there  was  encouragement  to  be 
derived  from  their  very  remissness,  as  it  left  room  for  them  to  do 
better. 

The  First  Philippic  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  351,  but 
with  so  little  effect  that  even  the  armament  already  voted  was  not 
despatched  to  the  Chersonese  tiU  the  following  autumn,  and  then 
on  a  wretchedly  inadequate  scale.  The  reason  for  this  was  not 
merely  the  general  Bupineness  of  the  Athenians,  andthedecay  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  «but  there  was  at  Athens  a  peace 
party  which  systematically  thwarted  the  views  of  Demosthenes. 
Its  diief  leaders  were  the  orator  Eubulus  and  the  general  Phooiok, 
the  last  of  that  race  of  statesmen  who  led  the  people  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  assembly.  His  unsullied  character — ^the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  venality  of  other  leaders  of  his  party — ^has 
too  often  blinded  historians  to  the  evils  of  bis  policy ;  and,  like 
Nicias  in  both  points,  his  fate  has  gained  for  him  a  sympathy 
which  tends  to  cloud  the  judgment.  No  praise,  indeed,  can  be  too 
high  for  the  personal  character  of  "Phocion  the  Good."  Bom 
about  B.O.  402,  just  twenty  years  before  Demosthenes,  he  had 
reached  his  85th  year  when  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of , 
Alexander  (b.o.  817).    His  humble  birth  was  ennobled  by  the 
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simplicity  of  his  life ;  and  his  hardy  constitution  was  preserved 
unimpaired  by  luxury.  Above  all,  the  contrast  of  his  incorrup- 
tible probity  with  the  insatiable  avarice  of  other  generals  and  the 
venality  of  the  orators — among  whom  even  Demosthenes  did  not 
escape  undeserved  suspicion — ^had  such  an  effect  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  gave  him  a  confidence  more  unreserved 
than  they  had  ever  yielded  to  Pericles  himself.  From  his  first 
entrance  on  public  life,  when  he  was  already  of  middle  age,  he 
held  the  annual  office  of  chief  Startegus  (General)^  almost  without 
interruption.  He  was  elected  no  less  than  forty-five  times,  with- 
out once  soliciting  the  people's  choice.  His  chief  military  friend 
and  pattern  was  Chabrias,  imder  whom  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Ifaxos  (b.o.  376) ;  f  but  he  is  not  named  as  holding 
an  important  command  till  b.o.  854  (or  b.o.  349),  when  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Euboea.  His  philosophic  indifference  to  the 
*  present  fame  and  emoluments  of  active  service  led  him  to  find  his 
chief  field  at  Athens,  in  administrative  details,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  ecclesia ;  and  his  sdmost  constant  presence  in  the  city  placed 
a  constant  check  upon  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Phocion's 
training  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  made  him  intel- 
lectually a  fit  antagonist  for  the  ablest  of  the  orators,  and  he  was 
the  more  able  to  cope  with  them  because  he  despised  all  the 
artifices  of  popular  rhetoric,  and  extinguished  their  elaborate 
periods  by  a  pointed  brevity  almost  laconic.  To  a  friend  who 
found  him  deep  in  thought  when  he  had  to  speak,  he  said,  ^^  I  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Athenians;"  and,  when  Demosthenes  sawJPhocion  rise  to  reply 
to  him,  he  used  to  say — "  Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  speeches.'' 
This  plain  soldier-like  style  of  speaking  carried  with  it  a  sort  of 
military  force ;  and  it  was  the  testimony  of  an  orator,  who  was 
himself  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  that  Fhocion  was  the  more 
effective  speaker.  Kor  was  his  infiuence  diminished  by  that  con- 
temptuous sternness  and  rigour  of  life  which  were  accepted  as 
signs  of  his  independence.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
weeping  or  laughing^  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  Once,  when 
a  speech  of  his  was  followed  by  applause,  he  turned  to  a  friend  and 
asked,  ^^  Have  I  unawares  said  something  bad  f "  He  made  a 
boast  of  his  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling;  and  he  gained  that 
credit  for  sincerity  which  is  generally  yielded  to  such  a  temper,  and 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  general  averse  to  war  naturally  exdted. 

*  We  haye  already  explained  the  nature  of  this  fiinction,  which  was  a  sort  of 
premiership.  f  See  toL  L,  p.  666. 
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It  has  been  often  pleaded  that  Phocion  consulted  the  true 
interestar  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  by  opposing  the  policy  of  resist- 
ance to  Macedonia,  when  effective  resistance  was  hopeless.  But 
here,  as  Mr.  Qrote  has  shown  most  conclnsively,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  Fhocion's 
career.  ^^His  biographers  mislead  our  judgment  by  pointing 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after 
ihe  battle  of  Chseronea.  At  that  time,  when  the  yictorious  mili- 
tary force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized,  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly 
(I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  become  a  fatal  necessity ;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could 
only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of 
Phocion — ^which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander — ^was  ruinously  imprudent,  as  well  as  dishonourable, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in 
his  early  years ;  they  shifted,  and  became  more  and  more  in  his 
favour,  only  because  his  game  was  played  well,  and  that  of  his 
opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on 
the  side  of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she 
might  have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  Macedonia.  All  depended  upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to  incur  the 
expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy — whether  they 
would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the  com- 
forts of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty 
against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible  destroyer.  To  such  a 
sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the  end  to 
a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — ^the  loss  of  liberty, 
dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment, 
and  when  such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the 
peace-loving  Phocion  was  most  ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the 
citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres — ^his 
despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen,  and  their 
refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit  by  an 
increased  war-expenditure — aU  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
public  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms ;  thus  playing  the  game  of  iPhilip,  and  siding,  though 
himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in  Philip's  pay.''  * 

Such  were  tibe  antagonistic  forces  by  which  the  fate  of  Greece 

*  Qiote,  mdory  of  Oreeee^  yoL  zl,  pp.  888,  9. 
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was  now  to  be  determined :  the  detaik  of  the  conflict  need  only  a 
brief  notice.  The  first  great  crisiB  was  brought  about  by  the 
attack  of  Philip  on  Oltkthub,  upon  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
abeady  began  to  make  incursionB  at  the  date  of  tiie  First  Philippic. 
The  OlynthianB,  foreeeeing  the  danger,  had  made  peace  with 
Athens  about  the  cloee  of  b.o.  852,  and  in  B.a  850  envoyB  arrived 
at  Athens  bringing  the  news  that  Philip  had  taken  one  of  the 
thirty-two  cities  of  their  confederacy,  and  asking  for  an  alliance 
and  active  aid.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  by  Demosthenes  in  those 
brief,  but  most  vigorous  harangues,  entitled  the  Olynthiacs^  all 
three  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  last  six  months  of  b.o.  850.* 
The  Athenians  made  the  desired  alliance,  and  promised  help ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  peace  party,  they  did  nothing  at  first. 
Their  attention  was  distracted  by  a  war  in  Eubcea,  undertaken 
against  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  himself  served  in  it  as  a 
hoplite  (b.o.  849).  Their  finances  were  embarrassed ;  and  one  great 
resource,  the  Theorio  JFkmdj  for  the  expenses  of  the  religious  festi- 
vals, was  fenced  about  by  a  law  making  it  criminal  to  propose  its 
application  to  any  other  purpose.  Demosthenes  had  hinted,  in  the 
Olynthiacs^  that  this  money  should  be  made  available  for  the  army; 
a  citizen  was  at  length  foimd  bold  enough  to  propose  its  use ;  and 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  though  the  proposer  was  in- 
dicted and  fined  (b.o.  348).  But  even  then,  though  three  successive 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  Chalcidice,  ih&j  efiected  nothing  of 
importance. 

Meanwhile  Philip  strained  every  nerve  to  complete  his  conquest 
before  the  Athenians  awoke  to  tiie  danger.  City  after  city  fell 
before  him ;  till  at  last  the  gates  of  Olynthus  were  opened  by 
treachery ;  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  whole  Chalcidic  peninsula  was  added  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  (b.o.  847).  The  suppression  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  states,  whose  confederation  had  seemed  to  balance  the 
power  of  Philip  on  his  frontier,  was  a  political  disaster  unparal- 
leled since  the  time  of  Xerxes ;  for  even  the  Peace  of  Antalddas 
had  left  some  municipal  freedom  to  the  Ionian  cities ;  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  despotism  was  made  visible  to  the  Greeks — ^to 
the  deep  shame  of  many  of  themselves — ^in  the  gangs  of  captives  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  (bagged  along  their  roads,  even  into  Pelopo- 

*  The  order  of  the  Olynthiiics  in  the  editions  is  certunly  not  that  in  which  they 
were  deliyered.  Biahop  Thirlwall,  following  Dionysias  of  HalicamasBUB,  places  them 
in  the  order  IL,nL,  I.  The  order  adopted  by  St&ye  and  Ur.  Grote,  IL,  L,  m, 
I  preferable. 
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neens,  to  be  received  by  the  adherents  of  Philip  with  thanks  for 
his  generosity;  while  the  conqueror  celebrated  his  victory  by 
splendid  games  at  Dinm  at  the  Thessalian  frontier. 

The  indignation  at  Athens  was  the  more  intense,  as  among  the 
captives  sold  into  slavery  there  were  some  of  her  own  citizens, 
who  had  been  serving  as  anxiliaries  at  Olynthns.  Besides,  the 
victory  of  Philip  threatened  the  loss  of  the  Giersonese  and  the 
islands  that  still  were  hers.  Lond  complaints  were  heard  against 
Chares,  who  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Even  Enbnlns,  and 
the  other  orators  of  the  peace  party,  were  energetic  in  their  dennn- 
ciations  of  Philip ;  and  the  occasion  called  forth  the  orator  who  was 
.destined  soon  to  become  Philip's  chief  supporter,  and  to  be  handed 
down  to  fame  as  at  once  the  ablest  and  bitterest  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes. ^soHiNBS,  though  six  years  older  than  Demosthenes, 
began  his  professional  career  much  later.  His  low  birth  is 
frequently  a  point  for  the  sarcasm  of  Demosthenes ;  but  we  have 
no  other  authority  for  attaching  any  stain  of  dishonour  to  his 
family.  In  early  youth  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  teaching 
boys ;  he  had  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor  with  little  success ;  he 
had  been  a  scribe  and  reader  to  some  of  the  Government  boards; 
and  he  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
Eubulus.  When  raised  to  the  oflSce  of  public  scribe  to  the 
assembly,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  powerM  and  melo- 
dious voice,  he  gradually  took  courage  to  come^  forward  as  an 
orator,  and  displayed  a  great  native  power  of  unpremeditated 
speech.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  the  physical  strength  which 
she  had  denied  to  Demosthenes,  and  he  had  served  with  distinction 
as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  to  Phlius,  in  b.o.  368,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  in  b.c.  362,  and  in  Euboea  in  b.o.  349.  The  praise  he 
obtained  from  Phocion  on  this  occasion  would  naturally  bind  him 
more  closely  to  the  party  with  which  he  was  already  connected 
through  Eubulus.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  JSschines  went  to 
Megalopolis,  as  one  of  the  envoys  who  were  sent  throughout  Oreece 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  Philip.  In  this  mission  he  earned  as  much 
distinction  \)j  his  patriotic  spirit  as  by  his  eloquence,  not  sparing 
the  traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
whose  opposition  now  neutralized  his  efforts.  The  Arcadians 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  their  rivalry 
with  Sparta,  to  spare  a  thought  for  the  remoter  danger  fi^m 
Philip.  The  reports  of  the  other  envoys  were  not  much  more 
encouraging;  and  such  was  the  general  despondency  at  Athens, 
that  even  Demosthenes  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  peace. 
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The  progresfl  of  the  Sacred  War  tended  to  the  same  point.  The 
lavish  expenditure  of  PhaylluB  had  nearly  exhausted  the  treasures 
of  Delphi ;  but  Phatecus,  the  yonthfid  son  of  Onomarchns,  still 
carried  on  the  war,  though  he  only  kept  down  a  strong  opposition 
among  the  Fhocians  themselves  by  his  mercenaries.  Once  more 
the  Thebans  applied  to  Philip  as  the  champion  of  the  Amphictyons 
and  of  Apollo,  and  a  Macedonian  army  entered  Thessaly.  The 
Phodans,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Thermopylse,  applied  for  aid  to 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta ;  but  Phalsecns,  who  held  the  pass,  in- 
sultingly dismissed  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  promptly  sent  to 
gaard  it.  Philip  hastened  to  profit  by  his  rashness  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Athens ;  and,  after  preliminary  overtures  on  both 
sides,  the  Athenians  sent  that  Embassy  of  Ten  to  the  Macedonian 
court  at  Pella,  which  became  afterwards  the  occasion  of  such 
bitter  recriminations  between  Demosthenes  and  ^schuies,bothof 
whom  served  upon  it,  that  the  truth  respecting  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. All  we  know  is,  that  Philip  gained  favour  with  all  the 
ambassadors  by  his  banquets  and  personal  attentions,  and  won 
over  some  of  them  by  bribes;  so  that  they  obtained  no  terms  from 
him,  either  for  themselves  or  the  Phocians,  but  vague  promises. 
On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  Demosthenes,  whose 
courage  had  failed  him  when  he  rose  to  address  Philip,  expressed 
entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  entertained 
ihe  envoys  whom  Philip  sent  to  Athens  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
But  his  old  distrust  was  revived  by  the  conduct  of  Philip  in 
leading  about  the  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  again  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  ftt)m  place  to  place,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Phocis.  When  the  peace  was  finally  made,  on  Philip's  own 
terms,  with  the  express  exclusion  of  the  Phocians,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors returned  to  Athens  the  second  time,  Demosthenes  protested 
against  their  conduct,  and  charged  ^schines  as  the  chief  offender. 
But  the  people,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  peace,  passed  a  votQ 
of  thanks  to  Philip,  and  summoned  the  Phocians  to  surrender 
Delphi ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  jEschines  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  Timarchus,  who  had  indicted  him  for  misconduct  in 
the  embassy.* 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  followed  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 

•  The  detaflfl  of  these  matual  reeriminatioiis  (besides  the  allusions  in  other 
q>eeohes,  and  especially  those  "On  the  Grown")  are  contained  in  the  speech  of 
iSschines  "Agunst  Thnarchus,**  and  in  those  of  Demosthenes  and  .Sschines  *'0n 
the  False  Embassy."  The  two  latter  were  not  speeches  actuaUy  deliyered,  but  memoriala 
composed  for  circulation  among  the  people,  in  b.c.  848. 
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departmg  envoys  towards  Thermopyte.  On  his  approach,  Pha- 
IffiCQS  made  terms  for  himself  and  his  mercenaries.  The  PhocianS) 
thns  left  withont  defence,  surrendered  all  their  towns ;  and  their 
&te  was  decided  by  the  Amphictyons,  whom  Philip  convoked  at 
Delphi.  All  their  cities  were  destroyed,  except  AbsB,  and  the 
people  were  dispersed  into  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  honses 
each.  They  were  condemned  to  repay,  by  annual  instalments, 
10,000  talents,  as  the  value  of  the  plundered  treasures  of  the 
temple.  They  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  Amphictyons ; 
and  Thebes  was  gratified  with  the  same  sentence  against  8parta. 
The  two  votes  of  Phocis  in  the  council  were  given  to  Philip,  who 
was  to  share  the  Presidency  of  the  Pythian  games  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians ;  Macedonia  was  thus  recognized  as  an  Hellenic 
power ;  and  it  only  remained  to  yield  her  the  supremacy  of  Greece 
(b.0.  846).  In  this  Sacred  War,  which  (like  the  first,  in  b.o.  696 — 
686)^  had  lasted  for  ten  years,  the  badness  of  the  Phocian  cause 
had  done  much  to  invest  Philip  with  the  appearance  of  a  champion 
of  right. 

His  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Oreeks  at  this  epoch  is 
best  shown  by  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  "On  the  Peace,^' 
advising  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things;  while 
Isocrates,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  put  forth,  in 
his  "  Oration  to  Philip,"  a  formal  renunciation  of  Hellenic  independ- 
ence. Becognizing  the  conqueror  as  the  chief  of  Greece,  raised 
up  to  benefit  her  like  his  ancestor  Hercules,  he  invites  him  to 
reconcile  the  differences  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos, 
and  to  march  at  the  head  of  their  united  forces  against  Asia. 
Philip  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  dictator,  by  declaring  in 
favour  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  making  an  alliance  with 
Argos.  But  there  remained  a  strong  undercurrent  of  distrust  at 
Athens,  which  was  confirmed  by  Philip's  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  it  found  expression  in  the  Second  PhiUppio  (b.o. 
844)  and  succeeding  orations  of  Demosthenes.  The  peace  lasted 
nominally  for  six  years  (b.o.  846 — 340) ;  but  during  this  whole 
period,  Philip  was  making  new  aggressions  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Thrace,  which  the  Athenians  put  forth 
desultory  efforts  to  counteract ;  till  his  attacks  upon  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  last  his  invasion  of  the  Chersonese, 
led  to  open  war  (b.o.  340).  The  campaign  Ijegan  under  the  evil 
auspices  which  had  so  long  beset  the  Athenian  arms.  Chares, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Telief  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 

See  YoL  L,  pt.  229. 
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'began  the  old  exactions  from  the  nd^bonring  allieB ;  bat  he 
was  apeedfly  tmpeiBeded  by  Fhodon,  who  mged  tiie  pToeeeation  of 
the  war  in  a  spirit  <^tnie  patriotism.  He  had  distingoished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  year  (B.a  341)  by  a  soooeaBfol  expedition 
to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Philip's  partisans  in  Enboea,  which 
thus  became  a  new  bulwark  for  Athens,  and  on  this  occasion 
Fhodon  was  heartily  engaged  in  carrying  ont  the  policy  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  Athenians,  once  more  lonsed  to  effort,  sent  out  an 
armament  of  120  triremes.  The  distrust  of  the  allies  yanished* 
Fhodon  was  reoeiyed  at  Byzantium  as  a  deliyerer.  The  maritime 
powers  of  the  j£gsean,  such  as  Chios,  Ehodes,  and  C!o6,  joined  in 
the  effort  for  her  relie£  Philip  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus :  he  was  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  Chersonese ;  and  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont  were  again 
open  to  the  Athenian  corn-ships.  Thanks  were  yoted  to  Athens 
by  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  while 
the  Athenians  conferred  the  like  honour  on  Demosthenes  (b.c.  339). 

Thus  baffled  in  the  field,  Philip  fell  back,  as  usual,  on  the  arts 
of  policy.  His  oyertures  for  peace  conyerted  the  Byzantines  and 
other  maritime  states  from  enemies  into  neutrals,  and  left  the 
Athenians  to  carry  on  the  nayal  war  almost  alone ;  while  he  sent 
out  fresh  cruisers  to  harass  their  commerce.  Meanwhile  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  between  the 
Haemus  and  the  Danube ;  on  his  return  fix>m  which  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Triballi,  and  seyerely  wounded.  This  expedition 
was  not  improbably  planned  with  a  yiew  of  giying  his  partisans  in 
Greece  free  scope  for  their  intrigues,  while  he  appeared  himself  to 
haye  retired  from  the  scene. 

An  immediate  adyance  to  Thermopyto  would  probably  haye 
forced  Thebes  and  Athens  to  unite  before  it  was  too  late.  But  eyen 
in  the  hands  of  Athens  alone,  the  common  cause  was  more  hopefrd 
than  it  had  long  been.  The  yigorous  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  the  system  of  trierarchies  had  placed  the  nayy 
on  a  most  efficient  footing.  But  aU  was  ruined  by  the  treason  of 
the  Philippizing  party,  who,  with  ^schines  at  their  head,  kindled 
the  new  Sacred,  or  "  Locrian  War."  The  town  of  Cirrha,  long  since 
deyoted  to  Apollo,  with  its  territory,  in  the  First  Sacred  War, 
was  too  conyeniently  situated  not  to  be  used  as  a  searport ;  and  it 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who 
had  been  warm  opponents  of  the  Phodans  during  the  recent 
conflict.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Delphi,  in  the 
spring  of  B.O.  839,  uEschines  took  adyantage  of  an  attack  on 
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Athens  by  a  Locrian  deputy,  to  retort  on  the  people  of  Amphiflsa 
iJie  charge  of  sacrilege  for  having  cnltivated  the  Crisssdan  plain. 
The  paBsions  of  the  assembly  were  so  roused  by  his  yehement 
inyectiyes,  that,  had  day-light  been  left,  the  Delphians,  with  the 
whole  force  at  the  command  of  the  Amphictyons,  would  haye 
rushed  down  at  once  to  destroy  Cirrha.  The  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  following  day,  before  the  people  of 
Amphissa  could  muster  to  the  rescue;  but  they  came  down 
in  time  to  drive  out  the  assailants  fix>m  the  ruins  of  Cirrha, 
without  violating  the  sacred  character  of  the  Amphictyons  by 
inflicting  any  loss  of  life.  The  baffled  council  resolved  to  call  a 
full  meeting  at  Thermopyl»,  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the 
Locrians,  who  hail  thus  added  contumacy  to  sacril^e.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  Plough  to  indicate  the  purpose 
both  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Philip  and  securing  for  him  the 
possession  of  the  pass. 

The  deputies  returned  to  their  cities ;  and  even  at  Athens  the 
force  of  religious  sentiment  neutralized  the  warning  voice  of 
D^nosthenes : — '^  j£schines,  you  are  bringing  war,  an  Amphicty- 
onic  war,  into  Attica.^'  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  in 
inducing  the  people  to  send  no  delegates  to  the  meeting ;  and  the 
same  course  was  taken  by  Thebes.  The  first  proceedings  of  the 
council  are*  obscured  by  the  contradictions  of  Demosthenes  and 
^sdunes ;  but  they  reassembled  at  the  usual  time  of  the  autumnal 
meeting  at  ThermopylsB,  when  the  Athenians  were  again  repre- 
sented by  j£schines  and  others,  and  the  Thebans  would  also  be 
present  of  course  (September,  b.o.  889).^  JBschines  now  came 
forward  as  the  open  advocate  of  Phflip's  leadership,  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  invited  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, with  his  own,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians. 
Philip,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  opened  the  cam- 
paign without  delay  by  taking  !Nic8^  a  town  which  helped  to 
command  ThermopylsB,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  Thebans. 
His  designs  became  clearer  still  when,  instead  of  marching  upon 
Amphiasa,  he  fortified  the  Phodan  town  of  Elatea.  He  Umself 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  invited  the  Thebans  to  unite  with 
him  in  crushing  their  ancient  foe,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  a 
passage  through  their  territory  into  Attica.  Meanwhile  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Elatea  had  reached  Athens  just  as  the  Prytanes 
were  sitting  down  to  supper ;  and,  while  steps  were  taken  in  all 
haste  to  convene  an  assembly  for  the  following  day,  the  alarmed 
*  Thdr  aeecjgian  appiied  only  to  tbe  spedal  meeting. 
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people  began  to  dear  the  dtj  as  for  a  siege.  In  the  crowded 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  earliest  dawn,  Demosthenes  alone 
dared  to  speak.  Pointing  out  the  gronndlessness  of  the  fear 
that  Philip  was  acting  in  concert  with  Thebes,  he  niged  an  imme- 
diate alliance  between  the  two  cities  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
either.  His  advice  was  adopted  nnanimonsly ;  and  he  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  to  Thebes,  where  his  eloquence  hardly  prevailed 
over  the  suggestions  of  old  animosity  and  the  new  solicitations  of 
Philip.  But  the  alliance  once  made  was  as  cordial  as  the  danger 
was  pressing;  and  the  part  taken  by  Thebes  was  resented  by 
Philip  with  the  most  revengefnl  bitterness.  He  appealed  to  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  his  character  as  champion  of  Apollo,  but 
seemingly  with  little  effect ;  while  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
gained  some  successes  in  a  winter  campain  in  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  the  Phocian  cities  as  a  barrier  against  Philip.  The 
.  enthusiasm  of  Athens  was  expressed  by  the  vote  of  a  golden  crown 
to  Demosthenes  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  b.o.  838). 

It  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  patriot  statesman  were  about 
to  receive  the  nobler  crown  of  complete  success.  He  laboured 
hard  to  enlarge  the  alliance,  and  obtained  contingents  from  the 
Achseans,  the  Corinthians,  and  probably  the  Euboeans  and 
Megarians.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian states  kept  them  aloof.  Meanwhile  Philip  marched  upon 
Amphissa,  defeated  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  and  executed 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  This  victory  left  him  master  of 
Phocis ;  and,  advancing  into  Boeotia,  he  met  the  united  Gredan 
army  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Ohseronea.  His  force  consisted  of 
80,000  infantry,  and  2,000  cavalry ;  that  of  the  allies  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  was  probably  inferior  in  number,  and  cer- 
tainly in  discipline ;  nor  could  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  field  supply  the  want  of  an  able  general.  Phocion,  whose 
field  of  action  had  so  long  been  at  Athens,  was  now  absent  on  a 
maritime  command,  and  his  place  was  ill  supplied  by  the  united 
.incompetency  of  the  Athenians  Lysicles  and  Chares,  and  the 
Theban  Theag^Dies. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Macedonians,  a  rough  and  hardy  race, 
admirable  as  the  raw  material  of  soldiers,  the  Thradans,  and  the 
other  warlike  barbarians  under  Philip's  rule,  had  been  moulded 
by  the  incessant  training  of  twenty  years  into  a  veteran  army, 
complete  in  all  the  branches  of  horse  and  foot,  heavy  and  light 
armed,  archers  and  slingers.  Its  chief  force  lay  in  the  renowned 
phalanx,  the  depth  of  which  at  Cheeronea  was  sixteen  men ;  far 
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lees  than  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea ; 
but  this  depth  was  qtdte  sufficient,  and  the  phalanx  of  Philip 
owed  its  great  strengdi  to  the  impenetrable  array  of  long  spears 
which  projected  from  its  front.  The  masterly  generalship  of 
Philip  was  seconded  by  the  fiery  conrage  of  ALsxAin>EB,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  decided  tiie  victory  by  a  charge  with  the 
phalanx  upon  the  Theban  Sacred  Band.  That  devoted  body  fell 
to  a  man  in  the  ranks  they  occupied,  while  the  Athenians,  after  a 
long  conflict  with  Philip  in  person  on  the  other  wing,  were  broken 
by  the  new  efibrt  which  the  king  made  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
victory,  and  the  ront  was  complete. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  was  long  marked  by  a  colossal  stone  lion 
which  Bnnnonnted  the  tumnlns  raised  over  the  Theban  dead,  from 
the  earth  of  which  the  monument  has  lately  been  disinterred.  Its 
date,  the  7th  of  August,  b.o.  838,  is  the  epoch  of  the  extinction  of 
Grecian  liberty.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  and  Achseans,  who  suf- 
fered most  severely,  is  not  stated :  among  the  dead  was  the  Theban 
general,  Theagenes.  The  Athenians  left  1000  citizens  on  the 
field,  and  2000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Both  their 
generab  escaped ;  but  Lysides  suffered  death  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Demosthenes,  whom  his  enemies  never  ceased  to  taunt 
with  cowardice  for  sharing  the  general  flight,  survived  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  fix>m  their  first  despair,  exhorting  them  to  put  the  city 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  himself  contributing  three  tfJents  to  the 
work.  Their  confidence  was  expressed  by  his  selection  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration  over  those  slain  at  CShseronea. 

The  accounts  of  Philip's  wild  orgies  in  the  first  joy  of  his  vic- 
tory may  reasonably  be  suspected ;  but,  if  true,  never  was  "  the 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober"  made  more  success- 
folly  than  by  hioiself.  In  the  consummate  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  allies,  we  cannot  but  trace  a  mixture  of  generosity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  as  well  as  for  her  resolute  attitude  of  de- 
fence and  her  still  great  maritime  power.  For  the  present,  at  all 
events,  he  was  content  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Thebes,  by 
selling  her  prisoners  as  slaves,  putting  to  death  several  of  her 
leading  citizens,  banishing  oilers,  confiscating  their  property, 
setting  up  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  adherents,  and  placing  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmean  dtadeL  The  Boeotian  cities 
were  liberated,  and  the  frontier  town  of  Oropus  restored  to 
Athens,  which  obtained  terms  of  surprising  moderation,  and  re- 
ceived back  her  prisoners  without  ransom.    In  return,  she  recog- 
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nized  Philip  as  the  leader  of  the  Hellenic  world,  a  diegraoe  little 
short  of  political  extinction.  Her  fall  was  not  unfitly  symbolized 
by  the  death  of  the  eldest,  and  one  of  the  most  famons  of  her 
citizens.  Isocrates,  who  had  been  bom  when  the  city  was  at  the 
acm6  of  her  glory  under  Pericles,  and  who,  only  two  years  before, 
had  celebrated  tiiat  glory  in  his  great  Panathenaic  oration,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-^ight,  of  grief,  at  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Cheeronea. 

Bnt  Athens  had  still  the  spirit  left  to  honour  the  orator  who  bore 
his  grief  and  assuaged  hers.  To  understand  her  feelings  at  this 
epoch,  we  must  look  forward  a  few  years  to  the  contest  which  has 
given  the  world  its  two  great  master-pieces  of  forensic  oratory. 
Bising  superior  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  success  the  only 
test  of  merit,  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  Ohseronea,  voted  to 
Demosthenes  a  golden  crown  (b.c.  337 — 336).  Several  attempts 
to  impeach  him  had  already  failed ;  and  ^schines  renewed  the 
attack  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against  Ctesiphon,  the  mover 
of  the  vote,  for  proposing  an  ill^al  decree ;  but  the  trial  did  not 
come  on  till  b.o.  330.  We  need  not  recoimt  the  well-known 
result ;  the  disgraceftd  defeat  of  ^schines ;  his  retirement  from 
Athens ;  and  the  memorable  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  rival's 
surpassing  eloquence  when  he  read  his  speech  ^^  On  the  Grown'' 
to  his  class  of  rhetoric  at  Ehodes.  But  in  that  masterpiece  of 
oratory  there  is  one  passage  which  sums  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes  in  an  apostrophe  as  true  as  it  is  daring : 
— "  It  cannot  be  that  you  were  wrong,  Athenians,  when  you  took 
upon  you  the  peril  of  the  universal  freedom  and  salvation !  No ! 
by  our  forefaliers  who  confronted  the  danger  at  Marathon,  who 
stood  in  their  ranks  at  Platcea,  who  fought  at  Salamis ! "  To  such 
an  appeal  ill  success  is  no  reply. 

The  lenity  of  Philip  towards  Athens  was  doubtless  prompted  in 
part  by  his  ambition  to  lead  the  united  forces  of  Oreece  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  from  which 
Sparta  alone  was  absent,  war  was  declared  against  the  OreatKing, 
and  Philip  was  appointed  to  conduct  it  as  general  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  triumphant  progress  through  Peloponnesus  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  Sparta,  and  after  receiving  the  adhesion  of  the 
western  states,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations. The  expedition  was  delayed  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  year  (b.o.  337)  by  his  domestic  dissensions  with  Olympias 
and  Alexander,  consequent  upon  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  next  chapter.    In  the  following 
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spring  liis  preparationB  were  complete.  Some  troops  had  already 
been  sent  forward  nnder  Parmenio  to  ronse  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  he  only  stayed  to  provide  a  fresh  secmity  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexander  of  Epiros ; 
when,  at  the  wedding  festiyal  at  Mg^y  he  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Pansanias,  a  young  Macedonian  noble.  The  assassin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Olympias,  and  some  have  charged 
Alexander  with  a  share  in  the  crime,  but  upon  no  adequate  evi- 
dence. Philip  had  only  reached  the  forty-«eventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventji  of  his  reign,  when  he  left  to  his  son 
Alexander  the  inheritance  of  his  great  conquests  and  his  for 
greater  schemes. 
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*^  And,  ftfl  I  was  oonBideiing,  behold  an  he  goat  came  from  fhe  west  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  Uie  ground :  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  hom  between  his 
eves.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  fhe 
nyer,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  oome  dose  unto  &e 
ram,  and  he  was  moyed  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two 
horns :  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to 
tiie  sround,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  oould  deliver  the  ram  out 

of  his  hand.    Therefore  the  he  goat  waxed  very  ^reat The  ram  which 

thou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.    And  the  rough  goat  is 
the  king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  hom  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king." 

Damd,  chap.  viiL  5-8,  20,  21. 

"  High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged,  I  viewed 
The  youth,  that  all  things  but  himsdf  subdued ; 
His  met  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod, 
And  his  hom'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god." — ^Pofb. 


▲OOBSSIOK  or  ALBXANDBB  —  HIS  CHAaiCTBB  AND  BDUCATION  —  HIS  EABLT  PUBLIO  UFB  — 
QUABBBL  WITH  HIS  TATHBB,  AND  ODTWABD  RECOKCILIATION  —  STATB  OF  GBBBCB  AT 
HIS  AXX;BSSI0N  —  SBCOND  CONQBBSS  at  COBINTH — ALBXANDBB  AND  DIOGBNBS — CAM- 
PAIGNS IN  ILLTBIA  AND  THBACB  —  BBVOLT  OF  THBBBS  AND  ATHENS  —  DBSTBUOTION 
OF  THBBBS — SUBMISSION  OF  ATHENS — STATB  OF  THB  PBBSIAH  BMPIBB :  BBBBLLI0N8 
AND  DISSOLUTION  —  GBBBK  MBBCENABIBS  —  BAGOAS,  MBNTOB,  AND  MEMNON  —  BB- 
OONQUBST  OF  CTPBUS,  PHCENICIA,  AND  EGTPT  —  ACOBSSION  OF  DABIUS  CODOMANKDB  — 
EVBNTS  PBBCEDINO  THB  INVASION — STATB  OF  FEELING  IN  GBEECE — ^POLICT  OF  DEMOS- 
THENES—  TBUB  VIEW  OF  ALEXANDEB's  CONQUEST  —  CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  MACEDONIAN 
ABMT — ANTIPATEB  LEFT  AS  BBOENT  OF  MACEDONIA  —  SMALL  FOBCB  OF  ALBXANDBB  — 
HIS  DEPABTUBB  FEOM  PELLA,  AND  BENDEZVOUS  AT  SESTOS  —  ALEXANDER  AT  TBOT  — 
BATTLB  OF  THB  OBANICUS— CONQUEST  OF  ASIA  MINOB— SIEGE  OF  HALICABNAB80»— 
DEATH  OF  MEMNON  —  THB  GOEDIAN  KNOT  —  BATTLB  OF  I8SUS  —  CAPTURE  OF  TTBB  AND 
GAZA — CONQUEST  OF  EGTPT  —  VISIT  TO  THE  ORACLE  OF  AMMON  —  FOUNDATION  OF 
ALBXANDBIA  —  ALEXANDER  PASSES  THB  EUPHRATES  —  EATTLE  OF  ABBBLA  —  ALBXANDBB 
AT  PEBSBPOLIS  —  DEATH  OF  DARIUS  —  MARCH  INTO  HTRCANIA,  DRANOIANA,  AND 
BAOTBIA — DEATH  OF  PHILOTAS  —  ALBXANDBB  CB08SB8  THB  PAB0PAMI8US  AND  OXUS 
—  BEACHES  THB  JAXABTES  —  CONQUERS  SOGDIANA  —  MUBDEB  OF  CLITUS  —  MABBIBB 
BOXANA — DEATH  OF  CALLISTHENBS  —  INVASIOM  OF  INDIA— DEFEAT  OF  PORUS — ALBX- 
ANDBB IS  COMPELLED  TO  TURN  BACK  FROM  THB  HTPHASIS — VOTAGB  DOWN  THB 
HTDASPES  AND  INDUS  —  VOTAGB  OF  NEARCHUS  TO  THB  PEBSLAN  GULF  —  MABCH 
THBOUGH  THB  DBSEBT  OF  GEDBOSIA  —  BETUBN  TO  SU8A  —  ALEXANDER  MABBIBS 
THB  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS  —  OTHER  INTERMARRIAGES  WITH  PERSIANS  —  MUTINY  OF 
THB  ABMT  —  DEATH  OF  HBPHiBSTION  —  ALBXANDBB  AT  BABYLON — BIS  VAST  8CHBMB8 
— mS  DEATH. 

Alexander  III.,  of  Macedonia,  was  the  first  of  those  con- 
querors whom  men  have  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  they  have 
inflicted,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and  fame,  with  the  title  of  the 
Obeat.  Bom  in  b.o.  356,  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  the  murder  of  his  father  called  him  to  the  throne  (b.o.  336) ; 
and  his  dazzling  career  lasted  leas  than  thirteen  years.  iN'ature 
had  endowed  the  young  prince  with  that  enthusiastic  temper  which 
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deems  no  end  too  high  to  aim  at,  no  diffictdty  too  great  to  be 
sunnoiinted.  This  spirit  was  inflamed,  from  his  earliest  youth,  by 
the  influence  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his  tutors,  who  imbued  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  with  admiration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Claiming  descent,  on  his  father's  side  fix>m 
Hercules,  on  his  mother's  from  Achilles,  he  took  the  latter  for 
his  own  exemplar.  And,  while  he  resembled  him  in  that  thirst 
for  fame,  which  Homer  has  so  beautifully  depicted  as  reckless  of 
early  death,  he  inherited  from  his  Epirot  mother  a  fierce,  im- 
patient, and  ungoyemable  temper,  as  disastrous  as  "  the  wrath  of 
.  Achilles"  to  Idmself  and  others.  Of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
Philip,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  basis  of  character  was 
thoroughly  barbarian,  and  this  element  never  ceased  to  break  out 
through  the  superficial  culture  of  an  elaborate  Greek  education. 
To  provide  such  an  education  for  his  son  had  been  one  of  Philip's 
chiefest  cares.  The  young  prince  was  trained  in  a  discipline  of 
almost  Spartan  hardihood  by  his  mother's  kinsman,  Leonidas. 
All  know  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  courage  and  skill  in  manly 
exerdses  by  taming  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  Philip  had 
bought  for  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  else  at  the  court 
dared  to  mount.  This  renowned  charger  carried  Alexander 
through  his  campaigns  in  Asia ;  till,  dying  in  India,  he  was  buried 
at  the  town  of  Bucephala,  on  the  Hydaspes  (b.o.  327).  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  Alexander's  education  was  the  tuition  he 
received  from  Aristotle  during  the  three  best  years  of  his  youth, 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixteen.  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  course  which  the  philosopher  pursued ;  but  we  are 
told  that  Alexander  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  eneigy  of 
his  nature,  and  that  he  retained  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
preceptor.  Still  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  lessons  he  most 
valued  were  those  which  developed  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  poetry.  He  carried  with  him,  through  aU  his  campaigns, 
a  copy  of  the  Iliad,  corrected  by  Aristotle ;  but  no  similar  example 
is  recorded  of  his  fondness  for  the  more  peacefrd  beauties  and 
civil  lessons  of  the  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  when  they  were  feasted  by  Philip  at 
Pella,  with  recitations  from  the  Greek  poets ;  and  Im  whole 
career  was  marked  by  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  spl^idid 
patronage  of  art.  But  even  here  the  bent  of  his  character  was 
shown  in  his  preference  for  what  was  most  striking,  especially 
when  it  flattered  himself,  like  his  portrait  by  Apelles,  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The  lessons  of  Aristotle  probably 
YQU  n.— 2 
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contributed  to  that  early  maturity  of  jndgmeiit  and  political 
knowledge,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  astonifihed  certain  Persian 
ambasBadors,  who  arrived  at  the  court  during  his  father's  absence, 
and  which  he  displayed  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  Greece  after 
Philip's  death.  As  a  speaker,  hie  could  always  express  himself  in 
a  manner  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  wanted  his  father's 
finished  eloquence,  he  was  free  from  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
which  it  was  so  powerful  an  instrument  In  fine,  the  epithet 
^' superficial,"  applied  just  now  to  his  Hellenic  culture,  was  not 
intended  to  deny  a  considerable  effect  produced  upon  his  mental 
character,  but  to  signify  that  it  could  not  reach  deep  enough  to 
alter  that  basis  of  nature,  common  to  his  father  and  himself^ 
which  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Grote  as  ^^  the  self-will  of  a 
barbarian  prince,  not  the  mgemum  oMle^  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked  more  or 
less  even  the  most  poweriul  members  of  a  Grecian  dty,  whether 
oligarchical  or  democratical."  *  This  quality  distinguishes  him 
from  Pisistratus  and  Osesar,  and  marks  the  oriental  character  of 
his  despotism,  even  before  he  became  an  Asiatic  soyereign. 

Alexander  began  his  public  life  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  the  capacity  of  regent  during  Philip's  campaign  on  the 
Bosporus  (b.o.  840) ;  and  we  have  seen  how  he  distinguished 
himself  at  ChsBronea  two  years  later.  The  brief  interval  before 
Philip's  death  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  in  the  royal  family, 
which  seemed  to  endanger  Alexander's  succession.  IQs  mother, 
Olympias,  had  so  disgusted  Philip  by  her  intolerable  temper,  that 
he  divorced  her  and  married  Oleopatra,  the  niece  of  his  general, 
Attains.  At  the  wedding  banquet  there  occurred  a  scene, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  the  Mace- 
donian court: — 

<*Nati8  IB  QBam  laedtin  icTphis 
Fognare  Thncam  est'* 

Heated  with  wine,  Attains  called  for  a  toast  to  the  prospect  of  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  thus  placing  Olympias  and  her  off-* 
spring  on  the  same  footing  as  Philip's  numerous  illicit  connections. 
Alexander  flung  his  drinking-cup  at  Attains,  with  the  furious  cry, 
^  Am  I  then  a  bastardt"  Philip  rushed  up  to  his  son  with  his 
sword  drawn ;  but,  too  intoxicated  to  keep  his  footing,  ho  fell 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  while  Alexander  left  the  hall,  exclaiming, 
'^Behold  the  man  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
but  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another." 
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litde  did  he  foresee  how  bitterly  the  taunt  would  reooil  npon 
himflelf  by  his  murder  of  OlitoB, 

Olympias  withdrew  to  her  brother  Alexander  in  Epims ;  and 
Alexander  fled  into  lUyria.  Their  proBpects  were  darkened  by 
the  birth  of  a  Bon  to  Philip  and  deopatray  who  reoeived  the  very 
significant  name  of  Oaranns,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  The  reUtiveB  of  Gleopatra  were  promoted,  while 
the  finends  of  Alexander  were  banished*  They  appear  to  have 
stirred  np  the  Epirots  and  lUyrians  to  an  invasion  of  Haoedonia. 
Civil  war  wonld  have  been  a  &tal  hindrance  to  Philip's  schemes  of 
Aaiatic  conquest.  He  effected  an  outward  reconciliation;  and 
Olympias  and  Alexander  returned  to  his  court ;  both,  however, 
still  with  hostile  feelings,  and  the  former  with  that  implaca^^le 
resentment,  to  which  probably  Philip  fell  a  victim.*  We  have  no 
ground  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result  to  Alexander, 
had  his  &ther  lived ;  but  Philip,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  might 
well  postpone  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  the  services  of 
Alexander  would  be  too  precious  to  lose  in  the  meantime.! 

The  da^er  of  Pausanias  cut  through  the  doubt,  and  the  crown 
was  placed  on  Alexander's  head  by  his  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Lyncestis,  who  owed  his  life  to  this  good  service,  when  the  other 
conspirators  were  put  to  death  with  Pausanias.  Other  persons, 
not  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  were  despatched  as  obstacles  to 
be  removed  out  of  Alexander's  way.  Among  them  was  Ids  cousin 
Amyntas,  whom  Philip  had  set  aside  to  seize  the  throne.  The 
Persian'  king  boasted,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  had  a 
share  in  contriving  Philip's  murder:  and  the  Athenians,  prompted 
by  Demosthenes,  made  public  demonstrations  of  a  joy  so  exulting, 
that  it  was  rebuked  by  Phodon  as  ungenerous.    Demosthenes, 

•  C^jeopatxm,  fhe  nnfortiiiiate  eaxue  of  the  quaircl,  wu  tortored  to  death  with  hoi 
irons  by  the  order  of  Olympias,  after  her  inftnt  had  been  murdered  in  her  anns ;  and 
(M  jmplas  defeated  in  a  temple  the  dagger  which  had  given  Pliilip  the  iktal  blow. 

f  It  Ifl  one  of  the  ooriooa  ocrfnoidenoeB  of  history,  that  in  the  two  monaxtshies,  so 
mndK  alike  in  many  pdnts,  of  Macedonia  and  Russia,  Alexander  the  son  of  IWtp, 
and  Alexander  the  son  of  Paul,  should  haye  mounted  the  throne  each  at  a  most 
eritical  qpooh,  and  each  mider  fhe  suspicion  of  a  share  in  his  fiifher's  murder,  founded 
on  the  well-known  legal  maxim  of  '*  Oui  b<mo.^  But  even  this  ground  of  suspicion 
though  strengthened  fai  the  ancient  example  by  the  prefioos  quaivd  and  still  existing 
risks,  is  of  little  Ibroe  in  th«  absence  of  positi?e  evidence.  Niebuhr,  faideed,  deolarei 
that  **  Alexander  was  no  doubt  deq;>ly  implicated  hi  this  murder.  A  Jury  would 
have  condemned  hun  as  an  aooompHoe.  But  he  was  prudent  enough  to  make  away 
with  the  participators  in  the  oonspira^,  wlio  mi^t  have  betrayed  hun;  .  .  and 
their  blood  wu  shed  that  he  mi^t  not  beocme  known  as  a  panidde."*-i;Meur0i  on 
u1ji0mii<  JSifory,  Lect  bdx. 
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who  was  already  in  commnnication  with  Persia,  with  the  view  of 
impeding  Philip's  inarch,  used  eyery  effort  to  stir  np  revolt; 
and  agitation  prevailed  through  all  Greece,  though  no  open 
moyement  was  attempted. 

Alexander  soon  gave  proof  of  how  mnch  Demosthenes  had  under- 
rated his  ability.  About  two  months  after  his  father's  death,  he 
marched  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Greek  nation,  by  a  public  vote,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Amphictyons  at  Thermopyl®.  He  entered  Thebes  without  opx>o- 
sition,  and,  leaving  Athens  alone  for  the  present,  he  passed 
through  the  Isthmus  into. Peloponnesus,  where  his  presence  was 
sufficient  to  stifle  all  germs  of  resistance.  By  this  time  Athens 
wgs  completely  overawed.  Thecityhadbeenpreparedforasiege, 
and  the  country  people  collected  within  the  walls ;  but  submission 
was  decided  on ;  and  Demades,  who  had  n^otiated  the  peace 
with  Philip,  was  appointed  to  carry  a  full  apology  to  Alexander, 
with  the  recognition  of  his  headship  of  Greece,  and  an  adulatoiy 
vote  of  divine  honours.  Demosthenes  declined  the  dangtrous 
distinction  of  accompanying  him. 

Betuming  to  Corinth,  Alexander  convoked  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  demanded  the  appointment  as  generalissimo  for  the  Persian 
War,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  at  the  same  place. 
As  before,  Sparta  alone  had  the  courage  to  stand  aloof,  under  the 
influence  of  Agis  HI.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.o.  838),  and  whose  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  during  Alexander's  absence  in 
Asia,  came  to  a  disastrous  issue,  in  b.o.  830.  The  suprema(r|r 
conferred  upon  Alexander  included,  besides  the  command  of  the 
Greek  armies  abroad,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  at  home.  The  Hellenic  states  were  united 
into  a  confederacy  under  his  dictatorship;  each,  however,  pre- 
serving its  freedom  and  autonomy;  and  certain  articles  were 
drawn-  up,  and  ratified  by  oaths,  to  secure  fi:'eedom  of  commerce 
and  the  general  peace. 

It  was  during  the  congress  of  Corinth  that  Alexander  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school  of  philosophy.*  True  to  his  principles,  Diogenes 
had  refused  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  which  philosophers  joined 
with  the  rest  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  Alexander  was  fain  to 

*  It  mattei*  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  whether  the  interview  took  place 
at  this  time,  or  cm  Alexander's  return  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year,  after  the  destrao- 
tion  of  Thebes. 
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gratify  liiB  cariosity  by  a  yisit  to  the  snbnrb  where  DiogeneB 
resided.  He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun— some  say  at  the 
month  of  the  tab  which  served  him  for  a  kennel — and  with  affable 
condescension  asked  how  he  could  serve  him.  "By  standing  ont 
of  my  sxmshine ''  was  the  answer,  which  veiled,  under  its  churlish 
form,  the  lesson  which  sovereigns  so  often  need  to  learn,  that  they 
are  not  lords  over  the  elements : — 

**  What  though,  like  oommonars  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where. 

Bat  dther  house  or  hall : 
Yet  natore's  charma,  the  hilla  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  Tales,  and  foaming  floods, 
Are  ficee  alike  to  alL" 

Amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  conrtiers  at  the  man  who  had  no  favour 
to  ask  of  a  king,  Alexander,  almost  envying  his  contented  inde- 
pendence, turned  away  with  the  remark, "  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  would  be  Diogenes." 

With  the  ensuing  spring  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  take 
order  with  the  barbarians  on  his  northern  frontier,  before  he  could 
pass  over  into  Asia.  Grossing  the  Hsemus  (Balkan),  he  subdued 
the  Triballi  and  other  Thradans;  advanced  against  the  Getse,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Then, 
turning  westward,  he  crushed  a  revolt  among  the  lUyrians  and 
Taulantians  (b.o.  835). 

Meanwhile,  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  officers  in  Greece 
began  to  prove  that  Alexander's  government  would  be  a  tyranny, 
and  that  the  recent  stipulations  would  be  held  in  little  respect. 
During  the  winter  of  b.c.  836-5,  the  Athenian  orators  became 
bold  in  their  remonstrances,  and  Demosthenes  renewed  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Persian  king,  who  sent  both  money  and 
emissaries  into  Gh-eece.  But  hatred  of  the  conqueror  was  most 
bitterly  felt  at  Thebes,  where  the  Oadmean  citadel  was  still 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  a  report  that  Alexander 
had  been  Idlled  in  his  northern  expedition,  the  city  opeply  revolted, 
and  Demosthenes  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  support  the  Thebans. 
The  insurrection  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander's movements.  Thebes  was  taken,  amidst  a  fearM  massacre ; 
and  the  Greeks  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  passing  the 
sentence,  by  which  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Cadmea 
was  left  to  be  held  as  a  Macedonian  fort,  and  the  people  were 
sold  as  slaves.  The  house  in  which  Pindar  had  lived  was  alone 
spared  in  the  destruction  of  the  city : — 
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'^The  great  BmatfiiMi  oooqcuant  bid  flpaie 
The  hoofle  of  FindtniB,  when  temple  and  towor 
Went  to  the  groond.''* 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  afterwards  recognized  a  punishment 
from  the  hand  of  Dionysus,  the  patron  deity  of  Thebes,  in  the 
dnmken  fuiy  which  drove  him  to  murder  Clitns,  and  in  the 
mutiny  of  his  army  in  India.  A  few  years  after  his  death, 
Oassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  joined  with  the  Athenians  in  re- 
building lie  city  (b.o.  316). 

This  terrible  example  at  once  secured  the  submission  of  the 
other  states,  and  caused  extreme  alann  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
been  culpably  remiss  in  neglecting  to  send  aid  to  Thebes.  A 
letter  soon  arrived  from  Alexander,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eight  orators  and  two  generals,  who  were  named  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  resistance  to  Philip  at  Chseronea,  and  of  all  the 
hostile  demonstrations  since.  Among  them,  of  course,  was  Demos- 
thenes. He  urged  the  people  to  resist  a  demand  that  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  free  speech  on  which  their  whole  polity  hung; 
and  related  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  requiring  the  ^eep  to  give 
up  their  watch-dogs  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Phodon,  only  coming 
forward  at  the  repeated  call  of  the  assembly,  counselled  submission 
to  the  irresistible  power  of  Alexander,  and  called  on  the  Ten  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  safety,  a  course  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  fix>m  had  die  case  been  his  own.  But 
a  more  generous  spirit  moved  the  assembly,  and  they  dared  to 
send  a  reftisal,  though  it  was  by  such  a  reply  to  a  like  demand 
that  Thebes  had  sealed  her  fate.  But  they  sent  their  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  by  one  and  a  second  embassy;  and  the 
influence  of  Phocion  at  last  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes.  These,  with 
other  military  leaders,  took  service  among  the  Oreek  mercenaries 
of  the  Persian  king.  Phodon's  influence  was  now  supreme  at 
Athens ;  and  Alexander  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  hold  he 
might  thus  keep  on  the  city,  which  he  flattered  with  the  title  of 
the  second  state  in  Greece,  to  a  conflict  which  must  have  been 
fierce,  and  perhaps  long  and  even  doubtful,  considering  the  mari- 
time power  of  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Pella,  Alexander  visited 
Delphi,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  to  his  expedition 
against  Persia  (B.a  885).  He  never  set  foot  in  Greece  again ;  but 
he  left  behind  him  proo&  enough  of  his  civil  as  well  as  military 
energy,  and  partisans  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  several  states, 

•  ]mton*8  AmMi;  **  When  the  aaflanh  wu  Intended  to  the  dty." 
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to  aeeure  submiBsion  during  his  absence.  Sparta  alone  maintained 
a  Bollen  independence ;  and  her  nnavailing  effort  for  liberty,  nnder 
Agifl,  is  almost  the  only  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greece 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  oonqnests.  The 
events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  had  also  given  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  to  lead  on  to  victory  the  forces,  which  he  spent  the 
winter  in  finally  preparing,  and  which  mnstered  between  Pella  and 
Amphipolis  early  in  the  following  spring  (B.a  884).  A  glance 
must  now  be  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  JBgsean,  that  we  may 
see  in  what  condition  the  Persian  empire  was  to  receive  the  coming 
storm. 

TVe  left  the  history  of  Persia,  at  its  constitation  by  Darins,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  only  adding  a  brief  summary  of  its  subsequent 
fortunes.*  We  have  since  seen  how,  after  the  collapse  which 
followed  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  events  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  revived  the  power  of  Persia,  under  Darius  IL 
fTothus  (B.a  424 — 405).  During  the  long  reign  of  his  sue* 
cesBor,  Artaxerxes  11.  Mnemon  (b.o.  405—859),  the  ^npire 
seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  vigour.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  confirmed  his  brother's  power,  though  their 
mother,  Parysatis,  contrived  to  avenge  his  &te  by  refinements  of 
cruelty  known  only  to  orientals.  The  slave  who,  at  the  command 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of  Gyrus,  was  won 
by  her  from  the  king  at  dice,  and  put  to  death  with  unutterable 
tortures ;  and  the  queen,  Statira,  is  said  to  have  been  despatched 
by  means  of  food  which  Parysatis  cut  for  her  with  a  knife  poisoned 
on  one  side.  Such  scenes  reveal  the  internal  life  of  the  Persian 
court 

Meanwhile,  the  league  in  Greece  against  Sparta  delivered  the  • 
empire  from  the  invasion  of  Agesilaus  (b.o.  894),  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  Artaxerxes  to 
dictate  to  Greece  the  shameful  peace  of  Antalddas  (b.o.  887).t 
Evagoras,  who  had  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  usurped  it  (b.o.  410),  and  had  reigned 
with  equal  ability  and  justice,  was  subdued,  after  a  ten  years' 
war,  in  b.o.  886.  This  war  was  with  a  Greek  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  who  had  only  been  a  subject  in  name.  There  were 
others  against  rebeUious  satraps,  in  which  Artaxerxes  was  less 
sucoessfiil.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Datames,  the 
satrap  of  Oilicia,  whom  his  biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  calls  the 

*  Ohap.  X.  YoL  L  p.  294.  For  a  complete  Hsi  of  the  Peniui  kings  see  the  note  on 
libatpagB.  (  YoL  L  pp.  586,  549. 
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ablest  and  brayeet  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hazmlcar  and 
HannibaL  Driven  into  rebellion  by  the  intrignes  of  his  enemies 
at  court,  be  set  the  example  of  revolt  to  other  satraps,  and  was 
miudered  by  Mithridates  in  b.c.  362.  Ariobarzanes,  the  father  of 
this  Mithridates,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
his  satrapy  of  Pontus,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  as  a  powerful 
kingdom,  under  his  son's  celebrated  namesake. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  there  were  nations  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  great  king.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus 
shows  us  the  Cilidan  prince  Syennesis,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,^  and  seemingly  preserving 
an  independence  handed  down  from  that  period.  The  neighbour- 
ing Pisidians,  as  well  as  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds  of  Mount  Zagrus, 
were  at  perpetual  war  with  the  Persians.  The  XJxii  held  pos- 
session of  the  passes  between  Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  king 
had  to  pay  them  tribute  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  between 
the  two  capitals.  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (fi.o.  414), 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  till  she  was  subdued,  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus 
(b.0.  353).t  In  short,  the  empire  was  rapidly  tending  to  disso- 
lution when  Artaxerxes  died,  in  the  same  year  in  wMch  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (b.o.  359). 

Ochus,  who  probably  obtained  the  tiara  by  the  murder  of  his 
fietther,  secured  it  by  the  extirpation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  his  court  realized  the  oriental  ideal  of  mingled 
cruelty  and  voluptuousness.  But  his  power  was  preserved  from 
contempt  by  the  energy  of  Bagoas,  his  chief  eunuch,  or,  as  the 
^  Greek  writers  call  him,  "  chiliarch,''  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Greek 
mercenaries.  Bagoas  equalled  Ochus  in  cruelty,  and  governed 
him  in  everything  else ;  carrying  the  king  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions,  to  prevent  his  exercising  any  independent  authority. 
In  putting  down  the  rebellions  of  the  satraps,  Bagoas  used  the 
services  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  were  two  brothers,  Ehodians,  named  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
who  first  became  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  who  married  their  sister.  Artabazus,  who  had 
aided  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  Datames,  rebelled  in  b.o.  356, 
but  was  defeated  by  Bagoas,  and  took  refuge  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Memnon  fled  with  him,  and  Mentor  entered  the  service  of 
Nectanebo  EL,  King  of  Egypt 

•  Vol  L  p.  266.  f  lb.  p.  140. 
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About  tl^B  time,  the  oppression  of  the  Persian  goTemors  had 
driyen  the  Phoenicians  to  revolt,  and  Mentor  was  sent  by  the  King 
of  l^gjpt  to  their  aid,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  merc^mries. 
Bagoas  now  urged  Ochus  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re-conquer 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  body  of 
10,000  Greek  mercenaries.  Phocion  did  not  scruple  to  serve  the 
Persian  king,  and  the  Thebans  furnished  him  with  a  body  of 
troops.  The  Sidonians,  betrayed  by  their  king  Tennes,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  city  (b.o.  351).  The  catastrophe  is.  one  of 
the  most  fearM  recorded  in  history.  Forty  thousand  human 
beings  perished  in  the  flames,  and  Artaxerxes  sold  the  ruins  to 
speculators  in  the  gold  and  sUver  to  be  dug  out  from  the  ashes. 
Tennes  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  treachery  was  of  no  further 
use.  Mentor,  who  had  gone  over  with  Tennes,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Ochus,  now  led  back  his  mercenaries  into  Egypt  as  an 
enemy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
Baised  high  in  the  favour  of  tiie  Persian  king* by  these  services, 
he  threat^ied  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of  Bagoas ;  but  their 
intrigues  ended  in  a  mutual  understanding,  by  which  they  shared 
the  power  nominally  held  by  Ochus.  Mentor  was  invested  with 
the  satrapy  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  a  new  distinc- 
tion for  a  Greek ;  and  his  influence  procured  the  pardon  of  Memnon 
and  Artabazus.  On  his  death  Memnon  succeeded  to  his  power, 
which  promised  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of 
Alexander  (b.o.  886).  Bagoas,  who  two  years  before  had  mur- 
dered Ochus  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  youngest.  Arses,  put  him 
also  to  death,  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  unfortunate  Dabiub 
m.  CoDOMAifrNUs,  who  was  descended  from  Darius  Nothus  only 
on  his  mother's  side.  The  ambitious  eunuch  had  planned  the 
removal  of  this  last  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  crown,  but 
his  plot  was  discovered  by  Darius,  and  he  was  compelled  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  mLfed  for  the  king. 

The  favourable  judgment  generally  formed  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  sympathy  for 
his  mififortanes.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  comparative  freedom 
from  the  emasculating  corruption  of  the  court ;  and  he  has  one 
great,  though  negative  merit,  that  no  act  of  cruelty  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  had  already  gained  reputation  as  a  soldier ;  *  but 
he  gave  no  signs  of  the  energy  or  foresight  needed  to  meet  the 
invasion,  of  which  he  had  ample  notice.    Darius  is  said,  indeed, 

*  The  accounts  of  his  personal  courage  at  Arbela  are  quite  disproyed  by  Anian's 
namitiTe, 
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to  have  spent  the  Biunmer  of  b.o.  885  in  oollecting  great  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor  was  Icift 
chieflj  to  Memnon  and  his  mercenaries.  The  Macedonian  army, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  over  into  Asia  by  Philip, 
under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  after  taking  possession  of  ihe  Ore^ 
cities  in  Mysia,  was  kept  in  check  by  Menmon,  and  even — it 
wonld  seem — driven  back  across  the  Hellespont.  Meanwhile 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  maintained  conmiii- 
nications  with  Memnon,  with  a  yiew  to  embarrass  the  entav 
prise  of  Alexander.  This  poli<7  has  often  been  represented  as  a 
siding  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  present  foe.  Bnt,  as  matters  now  stood.  Demos- 
Hxemes  regarded'  Macedon,  rather  than  Persia,  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  Hellenic  Uberty  and  civilization.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of 
Greece  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not  at  once  easy  to 
believe  that  the  empire  of  Darins  and  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  which 
had  lately  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  states,  and  had 
reconqnered  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Phosnida,  and  Oypms,  was 
in  a  state  of  harmless  decrepitude.  When  Demosthenes  himself 
began  his  pnblic  career,  there  were  great  apprehensions  of  war 
with  Persia,  on  account  of  the  aid  given  by  Chares  to  Arta* 
bazns.  His  first  extant  speech  ^^On  the  Symmories,"  though 
delivered  in  the  very  year  in  which  Philip  was  actively  intriguing 
in  Euboea  (b.o.  854),  deals,  not  with  the  danger  so  near  home, 
but  with  the  means  of  organizing  the  resources  of  the  city  against 
its  former  enemy.  Each  peace  that  was  made  with  Philip  gave 
new  life  to  the  sentiment,  of  which  we  have  the  eloquent  expies* 
sion  in  the  ^^  Pan^yric  Oration''  of  Isocrates,  that  Greece  had 
found  a  champion  to  avenge  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes; 
and  the  hope  of  a  last  triumph  of  Hellenism  over  barbarism 
formed  some  consolation  for  tiie  catastrophe  of  Cheronea  and 
the  fate  of  Thebes.  Which  view  was  right  t  Kot  necessarily 
that  which  was  justified  by  the  issue :  for,  in  politics,  as  in  other 
human  affairs,  success  is  not  the  sole  test  of  principles.  The 
party  of  Demosthenes  had  at  least  the  rectitude  of  pure  patriot- 
ism ;  nor  was  their  fidlure  so  certain  as  to  justify  their  opponents 
in  a  course,  the  motives  of  which  were  lower  even  than  faiHughted 
policy.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  Hellenic  liberty.  A  great 
modem  historian,  speaking  in  the  light  of  the  event,  says, — ^^  We 
feel  indifferent  how  the  rest  fare,  seeing  there  is  no  longer  any 
help  for  Athens."  But  he  none  the  less  recognizes  the  different 
point  of  view  from  which  Demosthenes  regarded  the  possibility 
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that  Greece  might  yet  be  saved,  by  playing  Persia  aad  Macedonia 
against  each  other.  ^^The  mere  negative  existence  of  Persia 
saved  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Ohffironea;  the  fear  lest  the 
Persian  and  Athenian  fleets  should  attack  Macedonia  induced 
Philip  to  grant  to  the  Athenians  sach  fEivonrable  terms.  So  long 
as  the  Persian  empire  existed,  the  servitude  of  Greece  was 
anything  but  irretrievable ;  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  be  informed  of  their  true  position,  and  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  tyranny  of  Macedonia,  to  put  an  end 
to  it)»  power."  *  Such  is  the  true  justification  of  Demosthenes, 
even  when  he  received  money  from  Persia  to  gain  over  the 
Greeks. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  questions  of  the  day  to  the 
wider  view  of  Alexander's  enterprise,  as  a  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  great 
change  upon  both  continents.  Greece  had,  for  the  time,  done  her 
work ;  and  her  existing  race,  both  of  people  and  statesmen,  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  enjoy  longer  the  liberty  of  which 
she  had  given  the  pattern  to  comilig  ages.  However  great  her 
loss,  it  was  an  nnspeakable  gain  to  Asia  to  have  the  yoke  of  an 
effete  despotism  broken  off  her  neck,  and  the  language  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  the  political  wisdom  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides^ 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Apelles,  spread  from  the  JSgsBan  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Kile  to 
the  Indus.  Above  all,  the  general  diffiasion  of  the  Greek  language 
through  the  East  proved  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Ohristianity. 

In  the  army  whidi  Alexander  assembled  for  his  expedition,  the 
most  important  element  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had 
been  perfected  by  Philip.  It  was  based  on  the  Lochu%  or  Band  of 
sixteen  men  as  its  first  nnit,  and  this  number  expressed  the 
regular  depth  of  each  file.  Its  chief  component  part  was  the 
Penta4iom4Jt/r6hy^  or  Begiment  of  Five  Hundred,  which  consisted  of 
613  men  (besides  ten  supemumeraiies),  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square,  each  square 
comprising  16  lochi.t  Such,  a  regiment  formed  a  body  complete 
in  all  its  equipments,  and  capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a  phalanx. 
Eight  of  these  regimeqts,  or  sixteen  squares,  fanned  the  simple 
phalanx  of  4096  men ;  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple 

•  Niebohr,  Licimm  an  AndaU  ^tiaiy,  by  Schmits,  Leot.  bod. 
I  fLe  name  of  this  sqaare  wts  B^tdagma^  which  signifies  a  bodj  dxawn  iq»  in 
•my. 
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plialanx,  of  16,384,  whidi  appears  to  have  been  the  full  sum  of 
Philip's  heavy  infantry.  When  Alexander  reoi^anized  his  army 
at  Snsa,  he  doubled  many  of  the  raiments  to  the  force  of  four 
aquaree,  or  1,024  men,  under  the  command  of  a  CSiiliarch.  The 
whole  phalanx  bore  the  name  of  PezeUtri  {l^oot-QmijMniafis),  or 
Foot-Guards  of  the  king. 

The  ponderous  strength  of  the  phalanx  required  support  from  a 
body  more  flexible  in  its  evolutions,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
SffpagpisU  (Shield-Bearers),  or  Guards,  who  originally  formed 
the  body-guard  of  the  king.  Their  organization  and  array  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Greek  hoplites.  They  were  employjed  in  operations 
requiring  the  strength  of  regular  infantry,  but  for  which  the 
unchangeable  order  of  the  phalanx  was  too  cumbrous, — such  as 
rapid  night  marches,  and  the  assault  of  fortified  places.  In  some 
of  Alexander's  battles,  the  Hypaspisfs  are  used  to  support  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and  they  are  themselves  supported 
by  the  phalanx.  The  light-armed  troops  consisted  of  a  mixed 
multitude  of  peltasts,  javelin-men,  archers,  and  sUngers,  partly 
Macedonian,  but  for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Either  by  them- 
idives  or  mixed  with  the  cavalry,  they  skirmished  in  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  heavy  infantry,  or  pursued  an  enemy  in  flight. 
Alexander  kept  them  incessantly  occupied.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  phalanx  than  by  its 
splendid  cavalry,  a  force  cultivated  by  the  earliest  kings,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Philip.  The  plains  extending  beside  the 
Macedonian  rivers  were  equally  fistvourable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry;  and  the  adjacent  barba- 
rian tribes,  up  to  and  beyond  the  Danube,  have  always  been 
renowned  as  fearless  horsemen.  When  Philip  invaded  Scythia  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  20,000  chosen 
mares  into  Macedonia.  The  cavalry,  like  the  infantry,  formed 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Companions  (as  tiie  infemtry  of  the  phalanx  were 
called  Foot-Companions),  were  armed  witibi  a  short  pike  (xyston) 
for  dealing  thrusts  in  close  combat;  the  light-armed  were  called 
Lancers  (Sarissophori),  from  their  longer  spears,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  skirmishing  and  scouring  the  country.  The  Companions 
were  divided  into  squadrons,  some  of  which  were  named  from  the 
dties  and  districts  of  Macedonia.  Their  usual  place  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  array,  and  Alexander  himself  generally  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  Agema  or  Leading  Squadron.  His  person  was 
always  surrounded  by  the  Boyal  Youths,  a  select  body  of  the  sons 
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of  the  Haoedonian  nobleo^  and  from  these  were  chosen  the  most 
select  coips  of  all,  the  Body-Guards,  who  fought  around  >iitw  in 
the  field,  and  from  whom  he  selected  commanders  for  special 
services.  FinaUj,  the  care  of  Philip  had  attached  to  the  army 
what  has  been  well  called  an  effective  siege-train,  composed  of  the 
best  engines  for  battering  walls  and  hurling  missiles  which  had 
yet  been  invented;  and  Alexander  either  carried  this  artillery 
with  him  or  had  it  constructed  as  occasion  required  by  his  skilled 
engineers.  This  arm  contributed  greatly  to  his  conquests,  while  its 
use  gave  to  his  celebrated  successor,  Demetrius,  the  title  of  PdUor^ 
eetes^^e  Besieger  of  OiUea.  The  capital  Fella  was  the  great  central 
depot  of  this  vast  military  organization,  which,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
observed,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  martial  pride,  which  stood 
the  Macedonians  in  lieu  of  a  national  sentiment : — ^'  The  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-combined  military  machine^ 
illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained 
in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undis- 
ciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined 
citizenship  with  highly  gifted  intelligence." 

It  ib  important  to  observe  what  part  Alexander's  newly  acquired 
Greek  subjects  had  in  this  greatly  military  organization.  That  part, 
in  fact,  was  very  smalL  The  Iliessalians,  indeed,  who  had  become 
almost  a  dependency  of  Macedonia,  contributed  their  celebrated 
cavalry,  and  bodies  of  hoplites  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  Ghreece. 
But  mutual  jealousy,  combined  with  Alexander's  pride  in  his  own 
army,  seems  to  have  prevented  any  general  muster  of  the  national 
forces  under  their  new  generalissimo ;  and  the  Greek  auxiliaries 
were  more  ntimerous  in  the  Persian  than  in  the  Macedonian 
annies. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  Alexander  marched  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  834.  His  oldest  counseUors, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  had  advised  the  postponement  of  the 
expedition  till  he  could  leave  an  heir  behind  him ;  but  he  preferred 
to  lessen  the  risks  of  his  absence  by  putting  to  death  the  con- 
nections of  his  late  step-mother  Cleopatra,  and  entrusting  the 
regency  to  Antipater,  whom  he  continued  to  support  firmly  against 
the  jealousies  of  Olympias.  Leaving  with  Antipater  an  army  of 
12,000  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry,  he  took  with  him  a  force  prob- 
ably of  30,000  infantry  and  4,500  cavalry,  while  the  highest 
estimate  is  only  43,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavalry.* 

*  This  is  the  aocooni  of  IModoroB,  who  gires  qb  the  deCidled  oomporiUon  of  the  army 
M  follows:— 
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The  smallness  of  this  foroe  mnBt  not  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
vague  wonder.  There  are  three  modea  by  which  an  invader  maj 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a  country,  not  to  mention  the  case  of  the 
migration  of  an  entire  people.  There  is  the  plan  of  the  Asiatic 
despot,  like  Xerxes,  attempting  to  cany  with  him  an  army  numei^ 
ous  enough  to  overpower  resistance,  with  all  its  suppKes ; — a  plan 
as  impracticable  for  Alexander  as  it  was  out  of  data  Kezt,  lliere 
is  the  powerful  and  numerous  army,  resting  on  avast  base  of  oper- 
ations, like  that  with  which  Kapoleon  invaded  Bussia  in  1812, 
or  more  moderate  numbers,  reinforced  and  supplied  by  an  open 
communication  with  their  resources,  like  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea  in  1854 — 6.  Lastly,  there  is  the  movable  column,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  trusting  to 
rapid  success  for  safety.  The  last  was  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander's movement  into  Asia;  and  he  gave  at  <moe  a  proof  of  his 
great  military  qualities,  by  not  encumbering  himself  with  numbers 
difficult  to  maintain.  He  had,  however,  £rom  the  first,  a  secure 
military  base  in  his  possession  of  Thrace,  and,  after  his  first 
victories  had  given  him  the  command  of  A^  Minor,  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  continued  to  reach  him  acrtes  the 
Hellespont 

It  was  in  April,  b.o.  884,  that  Alexander  finally  turned  his 
back  on  his  hereditary  kingdom,  to  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
new  empire.  His  march  was  from  Pell%  through  Amphipolis, 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  down  the  Gherscmese.  In  sixteen 
days  he  reached  8estos,  and  embarked  on  the  fleet  which  had 

Ihfjlhibt. 

Kaoedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspiBts 12,000 

ADlea,  oUefly  from  the  Greek  states 7,000 

MeraenarieB 8,000 

Total  regular  in&ntry,  under  Parmenio    ....    24,000 

TlirafiianB  and  niyriana 6,000 

Agriaaea  (FiBonian  JaydiiHnen)  and  anhen   •       .       •       •      1,000 

Total  infimtry 80,000 

GATiucr. 

Maoedonfan  heavy—vmder  PhSlotaa,  son  of  Pannenio     •  1,600 

Thessalian  heavy,  under  Oallas 1,600 

IfiHoc^lanamia  Grecian,  imder  Erigyfaia SOO 

Thiadan  and  Ftoonlan  lic^  under  OMsander    ....  900 

Total  oaTalry. 4,600 

ne  above  aoooont  of  tlie  Macedonian  aimj  ii^  fai^mbetaiioe^  that  of  Mr.  Gsole^ 
Buioryof  Qtmee^  chap.  zoU. 
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been  appointed  to  meet  him  there.  While  the  passage  of  the 
army  to  Abydos  was  effected  by  Farmenio  without  lesistanoe^ 
Alexander  went  to  Elsens,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ohersonese,  tovisit 
the  shrine  of  Protesilatis,  who  had  been  the  first  Greek  to  disem- 
bark on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  had  MLea  by  the  spear  of  Rector, 
Having  invoked  the  hero  to  give  a  happier  issue  to  his  own  land-* 
ing,  Alexander  crossed  over  in  the  admiral's  ship,  which  he 
steered  with  his  own  hand  for  the  beach  near  the  month  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Greeks  were  believed  to  have  landed  for  the 
war  with  Troy.  He  sacrificed  ,midway  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids ;  as  he  approached  the  land,  he  hurled  his  spear  on  shore^ 
as  a  sign  that  he  took  possession  of  Asia ;  and  was  the  first  to 
leap  in  full  armour  on  to  the  beach.  There  was  no  Hector  to 
oppose  him ;  no  Troy  to  resist  his  progress ;  but  he  stayed  to 
celebrate  the  former  glories  of  the  spot.  On  the  hiU  of  Ilium  he 
sacrificed  to  Athooa,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  departed  city.  At 
the  tomb  of  Priam  he  made  expiatory  offerings  for  the  cruelty  of 
hie  ancestor  Keoptolemus.  But  his  chief  reverence  was  paid  to 
bis  jbvourite  hero  and  model,  Achilles,  whose  monumental  pillar 
he  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  ran  naked  round  it,  anointed 
with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  a  Grecian  athlete.  The  place  where 
his  army  had  crossed  was  marked  by  altars  to  Jove,  Hercules,  and 
Athena,  both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shores.  In  these 
proceedings  we  may  see,  not  only  the  heroic  youth  emulating  the 
fiutne  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  seeking  every  good  in 
war  and  conquest, — 

**  Jura  nepX  ribi  naia,  niM  non  orrogal  annls"  *-^ 
but  also  the  chief  captain  of  the  Hellenic  name  carryiog  out  the 
poetical  idea  with  which  Herodotus  opens  his  history,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  and  Persia  were  the  decision  of  the  long  quarrel 
between  the  two  continents,  which  began  even  earlier  than  the 
fii^eof  Troy. 

The  unopposed  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  notwithstanding  the 
vastly  superior  naval  force  of  Persia,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  Memnon,  seems  to  imply  that  the  satraps  were  confident 
in  their  ability  to  crush  the  army  of  Alexander.  They  had  as- 
sembled a  large  force  at  Zelea,  near  the  Propontis,  under  the 
oonmiand  of  Aisites,  the  satrap  of  Phiygia.  With  him  were 
associated  forty  men  of  the  highest  rank,  called  the  kinsmen  of 
the  king ;  among  whom  were  Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  Mithridates,  Phamaces,  and  others.  A  large  proportion  of 
*  We  are  imdabted  to  Mr.  GroteforthSsapplioatioiioftfaeTene. 
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the  whole  force  was  fonned  by  the  Afiiatic  cavaliy,  which  numbered 
20)000  men ;  the  infantry  are  reckoned  at  the  same  number  by 
Arrian,  who  is  the  beet  anthority,  thongh  other  writers  make  them 
far  more  nnmerons.  A  large  part  of  them  were  Greek  mercena- 
ricB,  under  the  command  of  Memnon.  This  able  leader,  well 
knowing  the  might  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  presence  of  Alexander,  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  risking  of  a  battle.  His  advice  was,  to  retire  before  the  invad- 
ers, wasting  the  country,  and  even  destroying  the  towns,  and  to 
employ  the  superior  naval  force  of  Persia  in  harassing  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  But  the  satraps  were  equally  unwill- 
ing to  incur  the  disgrace  of  retreat  and  to  destroy  the  country 
on  which  they  depended  for  their  revenues.  They  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  took  up  their  station  on  the  little  river 
GRAmcus  (Eoja  Chai),  which  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the 
Propontis.  The  post  occupied  by  the  Persians  was  on  the  right 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  the  last  slopes  of  Ida 
sink  down  to  a  plain  that  extends  to  the  sea.  The  river  itsdf  is 
shallow,  and  fordable  in  several  places ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
bank  gave  some  strength  to  the  position. 

Alexander  advanced  steadily  from  Arisba,  where  he  had  reviewed 
his  army,  by  a  line  of  march  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis.  The  phahmx  was  preceded  by  a  strong  advanced 
guard  of  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  and  flanked  on  both  wings 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  baggage  following  in  the  rear.  On 
the  fourih  day,  Alexander  approached  the  Granicus,  and  made  his 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  whose  cavaby  lined  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  a  right  and 
left  wing,  each  composed  of  half  the  phalanx,  flanked  on  its  Outer 
side  first  by  the  Hypaspists;  then  by  the  light  cavalry,  and  lastly 
by  the  heavy  cavalry,  consisting,  on  the  right,  of  the  "  Companions,'' 
on  the  left,  of  the  Thessalians.  The  king  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  division,  entrusting  the  left  to  Parmenio.  Alex- 
ander's division  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river ;  and 
a  dose  conflict  was  joined  by  the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  Memnon  and 
his  sons  fighting  in  the  front  rank  with  the  bravest  of  the  Persians. 
The  latter,  having  the  vantage  of  the  bank,  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Greeks.  The  battle  became  a  press 
of  horseman  against  horseman,  in  which  the  short  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian  Companions  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  missile  javelins  of  the  Persians.  The  bank  was  carried,  and 
the  battle  continued  on  the  high  plain  above  it.    Alexander,  fore- 
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moBt^  as  usual)  in  the  charge,  became  engaged  in  a  personal  con- 
flict with  several  of  the  Persian  satraps.  A  blow  of  his  pike  in  the 
face  hnrled  Mithridates  from  his  horse.  A  second  stroke  thrust 
through  Ehoesaces,  whose  scimitar  had  just  shorn  off  part  of  Alex- 
ander's helmet.  At  this  moment,  the  sword  of  Spithridates  was 
uplifted  over  Alexander's  head  from  behind,  when  Clitus,  one  of 
Philip's  veteran  officers,  severed  the  Persian's  arm  from  lus  body. 
How  he  was  finally  rewarded  for  saving  his  master's  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  passages  in  Alexander's  history. 

In  this  mMee  the  Persian  cavalry  were  broken ;  and  they  were 
soon  in  full  flight,  pursued  by  the  Macedonian  horse ;  while  Alex- 
ander brought  up  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspists  to  attack  the 
infantry,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.  These, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Greek  mercenaries,  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race ;  but  they  were  outnumbered  and  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  phalanx.  They  fell  in  their  ranks  to  a  man, 
with  the  exception  only  of  2000  prisoners,  and  a  few  who  lay 
hidden  among  the  slaLo,  so  densely  did  these  heap  the  field. 
Their  destruction  deprived  Persia  of  a  large  part  of  the  force  best 
fitted  to  stand  agaiast  Alexander.  The  loss  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  not  more  than  1000,  but  among  these  were  included  a  large 
number  of  their  noblest  princes.  Their  general,  Arsites,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  put  himself  to  death  through  mortification  at 
his  defeat. 

The  loss  on  Alexander's  side  is  stated  at  only  25  of  the  Com- 
panions, 60  of  the  other  cavalry,  and  30  of  the  infantry;  numbers 
which  would  be  incredibly  small  were  not  the  disproportion  paral- 
leled, as  we  have  seen,  in  other  battles  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
services  of  tihe  fallen,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  w^:^ 
honoured  by  Alexander  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  victory  that  gave 
the  presage  of  complete  success.  With  his  usual  generosity  to  his 
followers,  he  consoled  the  wounded  by  visiting  them  in  person, 
and  granted  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain  immunity  from  taxation 
and  personal  service.  The  twenty-five  slain  Companions  were 
distinguished  by  bronze  statues  at  Dium  from  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander's favourite  sculptor,  Lysippus.  The  funeral  honours  of  the 
slain  were  shared  by  the  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek  prisoners  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece, 
and  sending  them  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  chains  as  slaves,  Alex- 
ander might  claim  to  be  more  merciful  than  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  had  often  put  to  death  prisoners  whom  they  viewed  as  rebels. 
WhUe  striking  terror  into  the  disaffected  Greeks  by  this  example, 

TOL.  II. — 8 
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he  took  a  step  at  once  to  conciliate  Athens,  to  express  his  resent- 
ment against  Sparta,  and  to  keep  in  view  his  diaracter  as  the 
leader  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  hy  sending  three  hundred  panoplies 
to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis,  with  the  inscription : — 
"  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians, out  of  the  spoil  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  Asia." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicns  was  enormons. 
Not  only  was  the  first  army  of  Persia  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  her  chief  nobles,  bnt  two  of  those  nobles  had  been  killed 
by  the  victor  with  his  own  hand.  The  whole  satrapy  of  Phiygia 
at  once  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  Sardis,  with  its  impregnable 
citadel,  surrendered  at  his  approach.  As  master  of  the  capital  of 
Croesus,  Alexander  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Lydians.  He  then 
marched  upon  Ephesus,  where  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian  exile,  had 
found  refuge.  Amyntas  and  the  garrison  of  Greek  mercenaries 
escaped  by  sea,  and  Alexander  entered  the  city  unopposed.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  a  despot  restoring  the  democratic  government, 
which  a  recent  revolution  had  subverted ;  but  the  oligarchical  party, 
besides  being  probably  friends  to  Sparta,  had  overthrown  the  statue 
of  Philip  in  the  temple  of  Artemis.  While  several  of  his  officers 
were  despatched  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  other  cities  of 
Ionia,  Alexander  marched  upon  Miletus,  to  which  place  his  fleet 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  under  Nicanor.  The  Persian  governor  of 
this  great  maritime  city  had  offered  to  surrender,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  but  his  intentions  were  now  quite  altered 
by  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet  of  400  Cyprian  and  Phoenician 
ships,  with  Memnon  on  board.  An  edict  was  already  on  its  way 
fix>m  Susa,  appointing  this  captain  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war ; 
and  meanwhile  the  fleet  and  tihe  garrison  of  Miletus  chose  Memnon 
for  their  commander.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Persian  fleet 
found  their  access  to  Miletus  barred  by  the  Macedonian  admiral, 
who  had  taken  his  station  three  days  before  with  his  160  ships 
at  the  island  of  Lad6  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  which 
Alexander  had  also  sent  across  4,000  soldiers;  and  they  retired 
to  the  roadstead  of  Mycal6.  Wisely  refusing  to  risk  a  battle 
against  the  more  numerous  fleet  and  better  trained  seamen  of  the 
enemy,  Alexander  pressed  the  siege  by  land  with  his  powerful 
engines,  breached  the  walls,  and  stormed  the  city  with  great 
slaughter.  One  body  of  300  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  taken 
reftige  on  a  rock  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  were  admitted  to  a  capit- 
ulation, and  received  into  the  Macedonian  army. 

Memnon  made  his  last  and  most  desperate  stand  at  Halicar- 
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nassus,  to  which  place  the  Persian  fleet  retired.  The  princes  of  the 
honse  of  Hecatomnns  were  now  divided  among  themselves.*  After 
the  death  of  Artemisia,  Idrienshadreigned  with  Ada,  his  sister  and 
wife;  bnt,on  the  death  of  Idriens,  Ada  had  been  expelled  by  Pixo- 
dams,  the  snrviving  brother,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Persian 
cause.  Ada, who  stillreignedovertherest  of  Oaria, with  Alindafor 
her  capital,  welcomed  &e  approach  of  Alexander,  addressed  him  as 
her  adopted  son,  and  made  over  to  him  her  kingdom.  The  city  had 
been  fortified  with  works  of  immense  strength  by  Memnon,  whose 
fleet  now  shut  out  the  Macedonians  from  approach  by  sea;  while 
within,  it  was  defended  by  the  desperate  courage  of  Ephialtes,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  on  the 
demand  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  siege-train  was  now  put 
to  a  severe  but  successful  triaL  The  besieged  opposed  to  them 
inventions  like  those  of  the  defenders  of  Plat£ea,t  and  made  two 
gallant  sallies,  in  the  second  of  which  Ephialtes  fell.  Memnon 
now  withdrew  the  garrison  and  stores  and  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  flred  the  town,  which  Alexander,  marching  in,  saved  with 
diflSculty.  He  restored  it  to  Ada,  with  the  whole  of  Caria,  as  a 
tributary  principality,  and  left  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with 
8000  men,  to  blockade  the  two  citadels,  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Persians.  He  then  drew  off  his  forces,  partly  to  Tralles,  and 
partly  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sardis. 

By  these  conquests  of  the  searports,  Alexander  had  effected  the 
great  strategic  object  of  shutting  out  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  winter  of  b.c.  334 — 833  was 
occupied  with  operations  on  the  southern  coast.  The  terror  of  his 
name  proved  stronger  than  the  barrier  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  all 
Lycia  submitted;  the  town  of  Marmareis  alone  emulating  the 
ancient  obstinacy  of  Xanthus.:]:  The  very  elements  seemed  to  con-w 
spire  with  the  conqueror,  as  he  advanced  to  Perga  in  Pamphyliaby 
the  coast-road  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  The  south  wind 
had  blown  for  some  time,  covering  this  road  with  the  sea;  but, 
on  Alexander's  approach,  the  wind  changed  suddenly  to  the  north, 
though  even  then  the  men  waded  through  with  water  up  to  their 
waists.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  marched  over  the  mountains, 
practicable  roads  being  made  by  an  advanced  guard  of  light 
Thracian  troops.  The  cities  on  the  Pamphylian  coast  were  soon 
subdued ;  and  Alexander  returned  into  Phrygia  through  the  wild 
mountain  tribes  of  Pisidia,  taking  several  of  their  fastnesses. 
Arriving  at  CelflensB,  the  capital  of  Southern  Phrygia,  at  the 

•  See  Chap.  xy.  p.  9.  f  See  Vol  L,  p.  601.  X  Jbid.  p.  278. 
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Bources  of  the  Marsjas  and  the  Mseander,  with  its  royal  paradise 
or  park,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  he  foand  its  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a  precipitous  rock,  garrisoned  by  1000  Carians  and  100 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  promised  to  surrender  the  fortress  if  it 
was  not  relieved  within  sixty  days.  Here  he  left  Antigonus,  with 
1500  men,  appointing  him  satrap  of  Fhrygia ;  while  he  pursued  his 
march  northwards  to  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Phrygia  (Februaiy  or  March  b.o,  333). 

The  founders  of  that  dynasty,  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  were 
said  to  have  been  Phrygian  peasants.  Designated  by  an  oracle  to 
the  royal  dignity,  they  had  ridden  into  their  new  capitol  in  a  rude 
waggon,  which  had  ever  since  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic  in 
the  citadel  of  Gordium.  The  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  pole  by  the 
complicated  mass  of  cordage,  which  has  become  proverbial  unde^ 
the  name  of  ^^  the  Oordiam,  Knot  /"  and  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  empire  of  Asia  awaited  him  who  should  untie  it.  Amidst 
the  eager  expectation  both  of  Asiatics  and  Macedonians,  Alexander 
ascended  to  the  citadel,  and  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  which 
was  destined  to  fulfil  the  prophecy. 

The  means  of  making  good  the  omen  had  been  provided  by  his 
forethought,  and  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  the  part  of  his  army 
that  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  under  Parmenio,  reinforced  by  new 
levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here  also  envoys  came  to 
him  from  Athens,  to  pray  for  the  release  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Granicus ;  but  Alexander  refdsed  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  the  fears  of  allies  so  doubtfrd.  In  fact,  his  tenure  of  Greece 
seemed  to  be  endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
under  the  able  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  proceeding  to 
execute  his  plan  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
^  JSgsean.  He  had  taken  Chios  and  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Mytilene,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The  city 
surrendered  to  Phamabazus,  whose  immediate  breach  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation  proved  his  unfitness  to  conciliate  the  Greeks. 
Already  several  of  the  Cyclades  had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
Memnon ;  Euboea  was  looking  for  the  Persian  fleet  as  the  instru- 
ment of  liberation;  and  the  Lacedsemonians  were  preparing 
to  rise.  But  the  death  of  Memnon  was  the  loss  of  the  only  leader 
capable  of  heading  a  combined  movement ;  as  he  alone,  of  all  the 
brave  and  able  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  had  the  perfect 
experience  of  Orientals,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  satrapy,  and 
he  alone  possessed  that  influence  with  Darius,  which  might  have 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  Memnon's  plan  for  the  campaign. 
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Great  sa  was  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  it  left  the  Pendan  king  with 
a  better  defensive  position  than  before.  First,  there  was  the  chain 
of  Tanras,  over  whidi  Alexander  mnst  cross  into  Cilida ;  next,  the 
two  narrow  passes  aronnd  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns,  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea, — ^the  ^^  Gates  of  Amanus "  on  the 
woBt,  and  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria"  on  the  east, — ^and, 
lastly,  the  "Syrian  Gates"  over  the  chain  of  Amanus  itself. 
Nor  was  Darius  left  without  good  advice,  which  he  treated  with 
the  infatuation  of  a  man  doomed  to  ruin.  Among  the  Greeks 
who  had  fled  to  him  was  the  Athenian  general  Charidemus, 
who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  confidence.  On  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Memnon,  Darius  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  his  own 
military  ability  and  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire.  An  army, 
such  as  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  was 
collected  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  400,000,  or, 
as  some  say,  600,000  infantry,  100,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  or 
90,000  Greek  mercenaries.  The  review  of  these  forces  inflamed 
Darius  with  the  sense  of  a  power  equal  to  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  eager'  applause  of  the  courtiers  encouraged 
his  beliefl  He  looked  to  Charidemus  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
hopes;  but  the  Athenian  replied  with  a  boldness  such  as  the 
Spartan  Demaratus  had  used  of  old  to  Xerxes,  pointing  out  the 
ineflSciency  of  these  Asiatic  hordes,  and  advising  the  king  to  enlist 
an  increased  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  he  himself  offered 
to  lead.  Enraged  at  the  slight  upon  his  mighty  forces,  Darius 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  courtiers  to  regard  the  proposal  as  an 
act  of  treason.  With  his  own  hand  he  delivered  the  too  faithful 
counsellor  to  the  executioners ;  and  Charidemus  was  led  away, 
exclaiming,  "  My  avenger  wiH  soon  be  upon  you." 

The  prediction  was  ah'eady  in  the  course  of  being  accomplished. 
Alexander  left  Gordium  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  advanced 
through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  submitted  to  him, 
though  they  were  not  effectually  subdued.  As  before,  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  tiie  unaccountable  n^ligence  of 
the  Persians,  or  rather  their  infatuated  reliance  on  the  vast  army 
behind,  left  open  the  high  road  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
through  the  Cilidan  Gates,  a  pass  over  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
quite  impracticable  for  an  army  in  the  face  of  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. , 

At  Tarsus,  which  he  entered  without  needing  to  strike  a  blow, 
Alexander's  course  was  nearly  cut  short  by  a  fever,  whidi  he  was 
thought  to  have  contracted  by  bathing  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
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snow-fed  Cydnus.  All  his  physiciaiiB  were  helpless  with  fear  of 
the  disease,  and  of  their  own  responsibility  for  its  issne.  One 
only,  an  Acamanian  named  Philip,  dared  to  prescribe  for  the 
king.  The  anxiety  of  Parmenio  prompted  him  to  send  Alexander 
a  letter,  denonncing  Philip  as  employed  by  Darius  to  poison  hinu 
Alexander  placed  the  letter  nnder  his  pillow,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  physician.  Then,  taking  the  potion  from  Philip's 
hand,  he  drank  it  off  without  a  word,  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  Parmenio's  letter,  and  watching  his  countenance  as  he  read 
it.  The  physician's  whole  manner  confirmed  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  the  king's  recovery  established,  and  a  delay  for 
some  time  at  Tarsus  completed  his  restoration  to  health. 

While  Alexander  himself  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
Cilician  towns  and  of  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus,  he  sent  forward 
Parmenio  to  seize  the  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  which  was  called  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,"  as 
being  the  proper  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Persian  guard  fled  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  Alexander  soon 
afterwards  resumed  his  onward  march  from  Tarsus.  At  Mallus, 
a  town  on  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  he  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  at  Sochi,  in  Syria,  two  days'  march 
from  the  chief  pass  over  Mount  Amanus.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Persian  army  occupied  a  vast  plain,  most  favourable  for  its 
immense  numbers,  and  especially  for  its  vastly  superior  cavalry, 
Alexander  would  not  check  the  ardour  of  his  followers  to  be  led 
at  once  to  battle,  and  he  advanced  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
through  both  the  great  passes,  to  Myriandrus,  a  town  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  ^^  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria." 

Meanwhile  an  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  plans  of 
Darius.  On  abandoning  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon,  he  had 
adopted  the  next  best  course,  of  choosing  his  own  field  of  battle. 
But  like  Xerxes,  he  made  all  his  arrangements,  not  as  for  a  cam- 
paign to  be  fought  out,  but  for  an  assured  triumph,  to  be  signal- 
ized with  all  possible  splendour.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  all  his  harem,  his  children,  his  courtiers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  enor- 
mous baggage-train,  no  less  than  600  mules  and  300  camels  were 
laden  with  gold  and  silver.  This  treasure  was  left  in  the  rear  at 
Damascus,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  after  the 
battle.  Meanwhile  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus 
were  left,  as  we  have  seen,  virtually  open,  that  the  Macedonian 
might  advance  to  the  field  chosen  for  his  destruction.    But  the 
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eagemeas  of  Darius  for  a  deciBiye  battle  could  not  brook  the  delay 
of  Alexander  in  CSlicia  ;  and,  once  more  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
lis  Greek  advisers,  he  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  so 
unfavourable  to  his  own  army.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  northernmost  of  its  two  passes,  which  brought  them  down 
into  the  plain  of  Issus,  north  of  the  "  Oilidan  and  Syrian  Gates." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  that  this  movement  was  not  exe- 
cuted before  his  advance,  in  which  case  the  detachment  of  Par- 
menio  at  the  Gates  would  have  been  cut  off.  As  it  was,  Darius 
obtained  possession  of  Issus,  with  the  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  mutilated,  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian  nobles. 

It  was  while  Alexander  was  detained  for  a  day  at  Myriandrus 
by  a  storm,  that  he  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear ; 
and,  like  !N[apoleon  at  Marengo,  he  faced  round  to  meet  the  enemy 
thus  interposed  between  him  and  his  own  coimtry .  He  seized  the 
gates  during  the  night,  and  advanced  at  daybreak,  deploying  his 
narrow  column  as  the  ground  opened.  The  Persian  army  was 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. Pinarus,  south  of  Issus, 
across  which  Darius  had  thrown  80,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavalry  ;  but  this  advanced  guard  was  withdrawn  as  Alexander 
approached.  Another  detachment  of  20,000  foot,  posted  in  the 
mountains  in  order  to  outflank  the  Macedonian  right,  were  easily 
driven  back  by  the  Agrianian  javelin-men,  and  were  kept  in  che(^ 
during  the  battle  by  300  heavy  cavalry. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus,  naturally  steep  in  some  places 
and  scarped  away  in  others,  was  lined  by  the  best  troops  of 
Darius,  who  filled  the  whole  width  of  the  pass,  jBrom  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  while  his  mingled  hordes  were  massed  behind  upon  the 
plain,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle — ^the  best  use,  perhaps,  to 
which  they  could  have  been  put.  To  meet  the  shock  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  Darius  relied  upon  his  30,000  Greek  mercenaries, 
supported  on  each  flank  by  an  equal  number  of  chosen  Persian 
troops,  armed  after  the  same  manner.  These  90,000  hoplites 
formed  one  unbroken  line,  behind  the  centre  of  which  Darius  took 
his  station  in  a  magniflcent  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  chief 
nobles  and  his  body-guard  of  Immortals.  Alexander  divided  the 
phalanx,  as  at  the  Granicus,  into  two  bodies,  each  supported  by 
its  auxiliary  force  of  hypaspists,  cavalry,  and  light-armed  troops. 
He  extended  his  front  to  equal  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  himself 
taking  command  of  the  right,  he  entrusted  the  left  to  Parmenio, 
with  orders  to  keep  near  the  sea,  lest  he  should  be  outflanked. 
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His  own  impetnouB  charge  across  the  river  at  once  routed  the  left 
wing  of  Asiatic  hoplites,  whose  flight  uncovered  the  position  of 
the  Persian  king.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  degree  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  person  of  Darius  was  exposed  ;*  but,  at 
all  events,  he  turned  his  chariot  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  the 
hills.  There  he  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  rode  off,  casting 
away  his  bow  and  shield  and  royal  mantle  as  encumbrances  to 
his  flight. 

His  desertion  of  the  field,  followed  of  course  by  the  whole 
centre,  decided  the  battle  which  still  hung  in  doubt  upon  the 
other  wing.  The  advance  of  Parmenio,  on  the  left  centre,  had 
been  checked  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  with  the  loss  of  120 
men  of  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx  ;  while  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  stationed  on  the  extreme  left,  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Persian  heavy  horse.  But,  as  Alexander  pressed  on  his 
victory  from  the  other  flank,  and  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was 
spread,  the  contest  was  abandoned.  Some  at  least  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  escaped  in  good  order  to  the  hills,  but  the  Persian 
cavalry  suffered  severely  in  their  flight.  The  routed  combatants 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  vast  masses  behind  them,  who  were 
already  in  disorderly  retreat,  while  Alexander  pressed  on  the 
pursuit  with  all  his  might.  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  in 
the  defiles  of  Amanus,  which  enclosed  them  in  the  rear,  the 
masses  of  the  Persians  trampled  each  other  to  death,  and,  in  one 
place,  a  ravine  was  bridged  oyer  by  their  dead  bodies.  Their 
total  loss  is  reckoned  at  10,000^hor8e,  and  100,000  foot ;  that  of 
the  Macedonians  at  150  horse  and  800  foot.  Amongst  the 
enormous  spoil  of  the  camp,  which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers, 
there  were  no  less  than  3000  talents  in  money.  Among  the 
captives  were  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  Statira,  his 
wife,  who  were  taken  into  the  royal  tent.  It  was  on  returning 
from  the  pursuit,  which  he  had  continued  till  the  dusk  of  the 
November  day,  that  Alexander  entered  the  pavilion  of  Darius, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  all  the  rich  and  effeminate  appliances 
of  oriental  luxury — ^the  bath  steaming  with  odours,  the  banquet 

*  Aitian  flays  nothing  of  the  fierce  combat  round  the  chariot  of  Darius,  described 
by  DiodoTQS  and  Curtius,  in  which  one  anthority  (quoted  by  Plutarch)  even  speaks 
of  Alexander's  being  wounded  in  the  thig^  by  the  hand  of  Darius.  A  fine  mosaic  al 
Pompdir— whether  or  not  copied  from  an  andent  picture,  we  cannot  tell-Hrepfesenta 
sueh  a  oonfiict  Alexander  charging  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  has  just  nm 
throng  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Darius  with  his  spear:  Darius  is  leaning  oyer  the 
side  of  his  chariot,  with  his  right  arm  stretched  out  towards  his  fallen  follower,  while 
his  charioteer  is  urging  to  flight  the  horses,  which  seem  entan^^ed  in  the  press. 
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spread  to  regale  Darius  after  his  expected  victory.  But  from  an 
inner  compartment  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  women  wailing 
for  the  supposed  death  of  Darius.  The  fancy  of  painters  has 
delighted  in  the  imaginary  interview  of  the  royal  ladies  with  their 
magnanimous  captor;  but,  in  truth,  Alexander  was  too  respect- 
folly  observant  of  oriental  customs  to  insult  them  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  sent  them  assurances  that  Darius  was  still  alive,  that 
he  regarded  him  as  no  personal  enemy,  but  as  a  rival  for  the  pos- 
session of  empire,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
honour  due  to  their  royal  dignity. 

The  battle  of  Issus  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  by  the 
defltruction  of  the  army  of  Darius,  and  the  proof  it  gave  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Macedonian  discipline 
and  Alexander's  consummate  generalship,  but  its  moral  effect 
was  equally  decisive  in  Greece.  The  eighteen  months  of  Alex- 
ander's absence  had  given  his  enemies  time  to  encourage  one 
another  with  the  hope  that  some  great  disaster  might  befall  him. 
When  he  passed  the  Taurus,  and  especially  when  he  fell  iU  at 
Tarsus,  Athens  was  agitated  with  such  rumours  as  had  been  life 
twenty  years  before,  during  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace;  and 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  gone  about,  showing  with  exultation 
letters  which  declared  that  Alexander  was  pinned  up  in  Oilicia. 
Meanwhile  the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gsean 
seemed  to  afford  a  basis  for  action,  and  Agis  visited  Phamabazus, 
the  successor  .of  Memnon,  with  a  view  of  persuading  him  to  land 
a  force  in  Peloponnesus.  But  the  fleet  had  already  been  fatally 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  on 
board,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Darius ;  and,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Phamabazus  hastened  back  to  Asia  in  fear 
that  Chios  would  revolt.  Though  Agis  was  too  resolute  to 
renounce  his  projects,  Sparta  was  once  more  isolated,  and  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  assembled  in  fall  congress  at  Corinth 
during  the  Isthmian  festival,  sent  Alexander  a  gold  crown  as 
their  offering  of  congratulation. 

It  was  Alexander's  plan  to  secure  Aill  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  deprive  Darius 
of  his  fleet,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  He 
first  marched  southwards  through  Ccele-Syria  to  Damascus,  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  treachery  of  the  satrap  iq  command. 
Besides  the  vast  treasure  which  had  been  left  there  by  Darius, 
there  were  a  host  of  persons  of  distinction,  wives,  daughters,  and 
other  members  of  nearly  all  the  chief  families  of  Persia,  who 
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bad  accompanied  the  march  from  Mesopotamia.  There  were  also 
many  Greek  exiles:  those  from  Athens  and  Thebes  were  dis- 
missed with  honour,  and  those  from  Sparta  were  detained  but  for 
a  short  time.  Among  the  former  was  Iphicrates  (a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general),  whom  Alexander's  kindness  induced 
to  remain  with  him ;  and,  when  he  died  of  sickness  not  long  after, 
his  ashes  were  sent  home  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

Advancing  into  Phcenicia,  Alexander  received  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  Sidon, 
whose  naval  contingents  were  at  this  very  time  serving  with  the 
Persian  fleet.  At  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island 
of  Aradus,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  who  had  recrossed  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  collecting  a  second  army 
from  the  contingents  of  the  more  distant  provinces,  which  had 
not  had  time  to  reach  him  when  he  began  his  former  march. 
The  letter  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  family,  and  proposed 
friendship  and  alliance  on  equal  terms,  which  Alexander  haughtily 
rejected.  "  Come  to  me  yourself" — ^he  said,  "  as  to  the  master  of 
all  Asia,  and  lord  of  all  that  belongs  to  you.  You  shall  receive 
back  your  wife  and  children,  and  whatever  else  you  wish.  Or,  if 
you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for 
it,  and  do  not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be." 

But  before  he  could  perform  this  boast,  which  indicates  how 
fully  his  mind  was  set  on  the  one  object  of  unbounded  conquest, 
he  had  to  finish  his  present  enterprise,  and  his  course  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  As  he  approached  the  great 
city  of  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  son  of  the  reigning  prince,  bringing  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  and  supplies  for  his  army,  and  oflfering 
to  submit  to  him,  like  the  sister  cities. '  But  they  reserved  a  point 
of  vital  importance,  on  which  Alexander  was  equally  determined 
to  insist.  Since  iNfebuchadnezzar's  siege,  the  city  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  its  ancient  position  on  the  mainland,  now  called  Old 
Tyre  (PalsBtyrus)  to  the  more  secure  site  of  a  little  island  off  the 
coast.  The  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  this  New  City  had 
been  forbidden  with  extreme  jealousy ;  and  the  Persians  had  never 
been  so  admitted  during  the  whole  period  of  their  domination. 
Alexander's  was  not  the  spirit  to  brook  such  a  restraint,  and  he 
proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Melcarth  (the  Tynan 
Hercules)  within  the  city.  The  Tynans  tried  to  evade  compliance 
by  referring  him  to  a  more  venerable  shrine  of  the  same  deity  in 
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Old  Tyre.  TTpon  this  he  caBt  aside  the  pretext,  and  began  the 
8iege; — ^the  first  example  of  his  throwing  away  a  substantial 
advantage  for  a  mere  point  of  pride ;  for  the  alliance  of  Tyre 
would  at  onoe  have  made  him  master  of  the  Fhcenician  shores 
and  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  trusting  in  their  impregnable  position,  prepared 
for  a  determined  resiBtanee,  and  sent  off  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  Carthage.  The  island  was  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  shallow  near  the  coast, 
but  deep  where  it  touched  the  island,  which  rose  up  sheer  out  of 
the  water  in  rocky  precipices,  crowned  by  the  solid  walls  of  the 
city,  to  the  height  of  150  feet.  There  were  plentiful  springs  of 
£re»h  water  in  l^e  island ;  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  navy  was  absent,  serving  as  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  under  the  prince  Azemilchus  himself.  Much' 
now  depended  on  the  movements  of  that  fleet  On  hearing  of  the 
events  in  Phcenicia,  the  contingents  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  had 
returned  home,  while  Azemilohus  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre.  The  Cyprians  in  the  fleet  remained  for  a  time  undecided 
which  part  to  take. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  begun  his  operations  against  Tyre, 
by  constructing  a  mole  from  the  mainland.  Two  towers  were  raised 
at  its  extremity,  from  which  missiles  were  hurled  against  the 
Tyrian  ships  that  perpetually  harassed  the  work.  But  the  besieged, 
choosing  a  windy  day,  let  loose  some  fire  ships,  which  burnt  the 
towers,  while  an  attack  of  their  whole  navy  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  mole.  The  work  was  conmienced  anew  on  a  lai^ger 
scale;  but  Alexander  saw  that  success  depended  on  his  being 
master  of  the  sea;  and,  while  he  collected  ships  from  other 
quarters,  he  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  obtained  the  eighty 
Phoenician  ships  which  had  lately  returned  from  the  ^gsean.  To 
these  120  more  were  added  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Cyprians.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  noble  but  vain  resistance 
of  the  besieged  to  this  overwhelming  force.  The  mole  was 
pushed  up  to  the  city  wall,  which  was  breached  by  the  mighty 
artillery  of  Alexander.  He  himself  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  wall,  while  his  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  The 
townsmen  made  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  streets,  no  quarter 
was  given  except  to  those  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Melcarth,  among  whom  was  the  prince  Azemilchus,  and  to  a  few 
for  whom  the  Sidonians  interceded.  Two  thousand  prisoners, 
who  from  various  causes  escaped  the  general  massacre,  were 
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hanged  along  the  sea^ore.  The  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  Alexander  offered  his 
promised  sacrifice  to  Melcarth  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  devoted  city, 
which  never  again  rose  to  greatness.  Its  capture  took  place  in 
July,  B.O.  332,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Shortly  before  the  faU  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  fresh  over- 
tures from  Darius,  who  oidered  the  cession  of  all  Asia  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  with  a  payment  of  10,000  talents  as  the  ransom  of  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  proposed  to  ratify  the  alliance  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Alexander.  Such  terms  might  well  have 
tempted  a  man  who  aimed  at  any  advantage  short  of  universal 
empire,  and  Parmenio  ventured  to  say  that  he  would  accept  them, 
if  he  were  Alexander.  "  So  would  I " — said  Alexander — ^^  if  I 
^were  Parmenio;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  give  another 
answer:"  and  he  sent  that  answer  in  the  same  arrogant  lan- 
guage as  before ;  its  sum  being  this : — "  All  you  have  is  mine 
already.'' 

Still  pursuing  his  great  object  of  becoming  master  of  all  the 
points  by  which  the  East  communicated  with  the  Grecian  seas, 
Alexander  pursued  his  march  southward  towards  Egypt.  The 
resistance  of  the  frontier  town  of  Gaza,  a  place  of  enormous 
strength,  delayed  him  for  two  months,  and  entailed  on  its  defenders 
the  same  penalties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Tyrians;  while 
Alexander  showed  himself  able  to  improve  upon  the  most  savage 
act  of  his  heroic  model.  Achilles  had  dragged  the  corpse  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot ;  Alex- 
ander perpetrated  the  like  cruel  indignity  on  the  living  body  of  the 
eunuch  Batis,  the  governor  of  Gaza.  Before  passing  into  Egypt, 
we  are  told  by  Quintus  Curtius  that  Alexander  visited  some  of  tiie 
cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him ;  and  among  these,  if 
we  may  believe  a  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus,  was  Jeru- 
salem itsel£  Critics  still  hesitate  betwe^i  the  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  the  picturesque  story,  which  at  all  events  demands  a 
notice. 

Our  last  view  of  the  restored  Jews  left  them  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  municipal  liberty  and  of  the  religous  constitution 
restored  by  Ezra  and  l^ehemiah,  under  their  own  High  Priests.* 
They  repaid  the  protection  of  Persia  with  a  devoted  loyalty,  which 
prompted  them  to  reftise  the  demand  of  submission,  made  by 
Alexander  during  the  si^e  of  Tyre.  He  marched  to  chastise 
ihem  after  the  fall  of  Gaza,  and  the  beautiful  city  had  already 

•VoLL  pp.  281-2. 
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risen  before  hia  view  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  when  he  fonnd  the 
High  Priest  Jaddna  waiting  his  approach  at  the  watch-station 
of  Sapha,  clad  in  his  robes  of  gold  and  pnrple,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests  and  citizens  in  pure  white.  The  conqueror  bowed 
in  reverence  to  the  Holy  Ifame  upon  the  high-priest's  frontlet ; 
and,  being  asked  by  Parmenio  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  said  that 
in  a  dream,  at  Dium,  he  had  seen  the  God  of  Jaddua,  who 
encouraged  him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  promised  him  success. 
Then  entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  heard 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  about  himself,  and  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  all  the  Jews  throughout  his  empire.  The  desire  to  honour 
a  shrine  so  celebrated  as  the  Jewish  temple  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander  at  Hium  and  Ephesus,  Gordium 
and  Tyre.  The  privileges  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  upon  the 
Jews  were  enjoyed  under  his  successors,  and  some  minor  matters 
have  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classical  writers  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  detaQs  of  Josephus  involve  grave  historical  inconsistencies.  It 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  story  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  some  incident  that  occurred  when  the  High  Priest 
came  to  Gaza  to  tender  the  submission  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
must  not  dismiss  it  without  a  remark  on  the  vast  influence  which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  in  bringing  the  Jews  into  closer 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  so  preparing  them  to  fulfil  their 
ultimate  destiny  as  Christians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  his  fleet, 
which  had  cleared  the  ^gsean  of  the  Persian  navy.  All  the 
conquests  of  Memnon  among  the  islands  had  been  regained.  At 
Chios,  Phamabazus  had  been  captured,  with  the  whole  fleet  that 
had  remained  with  him  after  the  departure  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians;  and,  last  of  aU,  Chares  had  surrendered  Mytilene. 
There  remained  no  fear  that  rebellion  would  be  excited  among  the 
insular  Greeks  by  the  gold  of  Persia,  and  her  communication  with 
the  continent  was  rendered  difficult.  The  fleet  met  Alexander  at 
Pelusium,  the  eastern  city  of  the  Delta,  and  was  despatched  to 
sail  up  the  Kile  as  far  as  Memphis.  Alexander  was  welcomed  in 
Egypt  as  a  deliverer  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Persia,  and  the  satrap 
Mazaces  was  in  no  condition,  even  had  he  desired,  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance.  The  conqueror's  habitual  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  nations  he  passed  through,  enchanced  as  it  was  by 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  Egypt,  won  the  hearts  of  priests  as  weU 
as  people.    Here,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  a  land  which  his 
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Greek  inBtructors  had  described  with  minute  curiosity  as  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  religion  and  dvilization ;  as  the  sonrce  from  which 
Greece  had  derived  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  gods  themselves.  Here, 
then,  was  the  sacred  spot  where  the  descendant  of  Hercules  and 
Achilles  might  set  at  rest  the  question,  which  had  been  suggested 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  which  his  superhuman  fortune  seemed 
again  to  raise,  whether  he  was  not,  in  a  still  more  literal  sense,  the 
son  of  Jove.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  oracle,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyan  sands,  the  god 
was  worshipped  under  his  most  ancient  name  of  Ammon.^  The 
special  favour  of  the  god  was  shown  in  the  incidents  which  facili- 
tated Alexander's  five  days'  march  from  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
which  he  followed  westward  from  the  Delta,  across  the  desert  to 
the  sacred  Oasis ;  nor  were  the  hopes  thus  excited  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  oracle,  which  the 
priests  introduced  him  to  consult  in  private ;  though  he  kept  the 
response  as  a  holy  secret,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  saluted  him 
as  a  son ;  and  his  effigy  on  his  coins  bears  the  horn  which  was  the 
sacred  symbol  of  Ammon  impersonated  as  a  ram.  The  visit  forms 
a  marked  epoch  in  Alexander's  career,  from  which  we  may  date 
the  development  of  that  superhuman  arrogance,  which  already 
began  to  alienate  his  chief  followers,  who  saw  tiie  fair  fame  of 
Philip  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  his  son. 

liemost  enduring  memorial  of  Alexander's  four  orfive  months' 
stay  in  Egypt  was  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which 
still  forms,  though  fallen  far  from  its  ancient  greatness,  the  port 
that  links  the  eastern  to  the  westerii  world.  It  was  on  descending 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  of  which  Homer  had  sung  as  lying  a  day's  sail  from  the 
river  -i^gyptas  (the  Nile),  that  the  intuitive  genius  of  Alexander 
saw  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  a  great  commercial  city.  The  site  was 
chosen  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  Mareotis  and 
the  sea ;  and  this  was  joined  to  the  isle  of  Pharos  by  a  causeway 
called  the  Heptastadium  {Seven  Stadic^^  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  harbour,  protected  by  the  island.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  the  great  lighthouse  was  erected, 
which  caused  the  name  of  Pharos  to  be  applied  to  all  such  struc- 
tures. The  ports  were  connected  with  each  other  by  two  channels 
through  the  Heptastadium,  and  by  another  with  the  lake  Mareotis, 

*  The  history  of  Alexander  haying  come  down  to  ns  through  the  Greek  writera, 
custom  has  prescribed  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  name,  instead  of  the  Anrnn  or 
Amtn  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
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which  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  a  numbef  of  canals.  The  city 
was  laid  out  in  two  chief  streets,  exceeding  100  feet  wide,  the  one 
extending  more  than  three  miles  east  and  west  from  the  ^^  royal 
quarter  "  to  the  Necropolis ;  the  other  more  than  a  mile  north  and 
south  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  The  best  architects  were  employed 
in  planning  and  embellishing  the  city ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canopus  were  transported  in  mass  to  people  it. 

Having  spent  the  month  of  January,  b.o.  331,  at  Memphis, 
and  received  reinforcements  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Alexander 
returned  into  Phoenicia.  On  his  way,  he  took  signal  vengeance 
on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  governor. 
He  remained  three  or  four  months  in  Phoenicia,  arranging  the 
aflFairs  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  During  this  time  his  new 
subjects  began  to  witness  the  workings  of  Hellenism  among  them 
in  ihe  splendid  festivals  and  dramatic  contests,  which  were  cele- 
brated after  the  model  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
taking  the  lead.  Meanwhile,  all  preparations  were  made  for  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  a  force  was  sent  on  to  make 
bridges  over  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  The  Persian  satrap 
Mazseus,  who  watched  the  passage  with  3000  men,  retired  on 
the  approach  of  the  main  army,  and  Alexander  soon  foimd  him- 
self beyond  the  "bordering  flood,"  which  Darius  had  vainly 
roposed  as  the  limit  of  his  empire. 
At  Thapsacus,  "  the  fatal  ford,"  as  it  has  been  called  from 
the  many  adventurers  who  have  crossed  it,  on  the  way  either  to 
empire  or  destruction,  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  lay  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Eut  Xenophon  had  recorded  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  through  the  sandy  desert  which  here 
reaches  across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  direction 
in  which  Mazseus  retreated  confirmed  the  report  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  that  Darius  was  posted  on  the  Upper  Tigris.  Alexander 
therefore  struck  across  the  plain  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  having 
the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  and  reached  the  Tigris 
at  a  point  some  distance  above  Nineveh.  No  Persian  army  was 
there,  as  he  had  expected,  to  contest  his  passage ;  but  the  river 
was  only  forded  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  not  without  mis- 
givings that  the  followers  of  Alexander  found  themselves  thus  led 
on  at  the  will  of  an  all-daring  youth,  to  tempt  fortune  in  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  the  two  mighty  rivers.  Profound  dis- 
couragement was  caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  occurred 
while  they  were  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  passage  (Septem- 
b^  20th,  B.O.  331) ;  but  Alexander's  astrologers,  Grecian  and 
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Egyptian,  declared  tiiat  it  was  the  Greek  god  Helios  asserting  bis 
supremacy  over  the  Persian  goddess  Selen6.* 

While  proceeding  four  days'. march  through  the  district  of 
Aturia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  Alexander  fell  in  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  Persian  cavalry ;  and  he  learnt  from  them 
that  Darius  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  from  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
policy  that  the  Persian  king  had  chosen  so  distant  a  region  of  the 
empire  for  his  final  stand.  The  defeat  of  Issus  had  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  followers,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  bold  policy  were 
paralysed  so  long  as  his  family  were  hostages  in  Alexander's  hands. 
The  only  hope  left  was,  that  by  surrendering  the  western  part  of 
his  empire,  with  its  rich  provinceSjJie  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  old  possessions  of  Media  and  l^ersis.  But  he  learned  from 
Alexander's  replies,  that  this  lesser  half  must  be  fought  for  aa 
desperately  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Vast  forces  were  still  available 
from  the  more  distant  provinces,  as  far  as  Arabia  on  the  south,  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north.  In 
his  new  army,  which  was  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  that 
overthrown  at  Issus,  we  read  of  new  descriptions  of  force,  fifteen 
Indian  elephants,  and  200  scythed  chariots,  armed  with  a  sharp 
point  projecting  in  front  of  the  pole,  three  sword  blades  stretdiing 
out  on  each  side  of  the  yoke,  and  scythes  extending  from  the  ends 
of  the  axle.  The  cavalry  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  the  infantry  at 
no  less  than  1,000,000.  Among  the  latter,  Darius  had  still  a 
body  of  50,000  Greek  mercenaries.  His  own  soldiers  were  armed 
with  new  weapons  and  shields,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of 
the  Macedonians. 

This  time  he  had  chosen  a  field  of  battle  admirable  suited  for 
the  movements  of  a  vast  army,  and  for  the  courses  of  the  chariots. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Ajebela  (Erbil),  a  caravan-station  near 
the  foot  hiUs  of  Zagros,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
2jab  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  battle  field  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  The  latter  was  an  imdulating  plain  some 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  Great  Zab,  marked  by  the  village  or 
post-station  of  Gaugamela  (the  CamePs  Houses  now  Karmdii) 
near  the  little  river  Bumadus.  It  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  this 
spot,  that  the  fords  of  the  Tigris  had  been  left  open,  and  aa 
soon  as  Alexander  reached  that  river,  Darius  moved  forward 
across  the  Great  Zab,  the  passage  of  which  occupied  five  days, 
leaving  his  baggage  and  treasure  at  Arbela.    He  formed  a  main 

*  So  far  as  the  interpretation  meant  anything  more  than  flattery,  the  Moon-godden 
(Selen^)  mnat  haye  signified  the  Babylonian  Beltis. 
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line  of  his  most  warlike  forces,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  took  his 
own  station,  with  the  native  Persian  guards  and  other  select 
troops,  including  the  Greek  mercenaries.  In  front  of  this  line 
the  cavalry  and  chariots  were  posted  in  three  divisions.  The 
multitude  of  less  trustworthy  troops  were  placed  in  large  masses 
in  the  rear. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  day's  march  from  the  Tigris, 
that  Alexander  found  himself  within  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
host.  He  entrenched  his  camp,  and  allowed  his  army  four  days' 
rest.  Then,  with  only  his  effective  troops,  he  made  a  night  march 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  passage  over  a  low  ridge  brought  him 
in  sight  of  them  at  daybreak.  By  Parmenio's  advice,  he  halted  for 
one  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  formed  a  new  entrenched 
camp,  the  distance  between  the  armies  being  about  three  miles. 
The  open  field  of  battle  presented  a  problem  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Granicus  and  Issus ;  and  Alexander  showed  his  consum- 
mate generalship  by  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances.  Preserving  his  usual  array  of  two  wings,  he  drew  up 
hifi  anny  in  two  lines,  the  phalanx,  hypaspists,  and  heavy  cavalry 
in  the.  front,  and  the  light  cavalry,  the  ardiers,  and  the  Agrianian 
javelin-men  in  the  rear.  As  the  whole  Macedonian  army  num- 
bered but  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  it  was  essential  to  guard 
against  attempts  to  outflank  and  surround  it  in  the  rear.  With 
the  same  object,  Alexander,  who  took  his  station  on  the  extreme 
right,  opposite  to  the  Persian  left  centre,  led  his  division  into 
action  with  an  oblique  movement  towards  his  right.  The  Bactrians, 
who  formed  the  Persian  left,  endeavoured  to  outflank  his  advancing 
cavalry,  and  checked  him  for  a  short  time,  but  being  supported  by 
Ids  light  horse,  he  broke  their  line  where  it  was  weakened  by  this 
lateral  movement.  Meanwhile,  a  chaige  of  the  scythed  chariots 
had  entirely  failed,  and  Alexander  wheeled  round  against  the 
Persian  centre,  hoping  to  decide  the  battle,  as  at  Issus,  by  an 
attack  on  the  person  of  Darius.  Once  more,  as  at  the  Granicus,  the 
short  pike  of  the  Macedonian  Companions  proved  victorious  in  the 
TnJelee^  and  by  this  time  the  phalanx  was  pressing  on  the  Persian 
fit>nt.  The  native  Persians  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  made  a 
fierce  resistance  around  the  king,  but  as  Darius,  from  his  lofty 
chariot,  saw  Alexander  pressing  on  towards  him,  nearer  and  yet 
nearer,  his  courage  again  failed  him  as  at  Issus,  and  he  gave  the 
example  of  flight  to  his  whole  centre.  Hotly  pursued  by  Alexand^, 
he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
wrapt  the  field  in  a  darkness  like  that  of  the  Homeric  battles. 
\roL.  II. — 6 
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Meanwhile  the  left  had  been  engaged  in  a  more  doubtM  con- 
test, and  Parmenio  was  bo  hard  pressed  by  the  Persian  cavaliy 
under  Mazsens,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  aid  from  Alexander.    His 
messengers  stopped  the  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  and  so 
separated  them  from  the  other  four,  which  were  pressing  on  after 
Alexander  in  the  pursuit.    A  body  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry 
dashed  right  through  the  gap  thus  made  to  the  Macedonian  camp, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  baggage ;  but  the  second  line,  recover- 
ing from  their  first  surprise,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss ;  while 
the  cavalry  of  Mazseus,  having  by  this  time  learned  the  rout  of 
Darius,  were  in  frill  flight  before  the  ThessaHan  horsemen.    The 
fugitives  were  met  face  to  face  by  Alexander,  who  was  returning 
across  the  field  to  the  succor  of  Parmenio.    The  confiict  that 
ensued  was  the  fiercest  of  the  whole  day,  no  hope  being  left  to 
the  Persians  but  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.    Sixty  of 
the  Companions  were  killed,  and  Alexander  himself  was  in  great 
peril.'   At  length  he  formed  a  junction  with  Parmenio,  and  the 
whole  army  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.    Here  again,  as  at  Issus, 
the  defeated  combatants  were  rolled  back  upon  the  inert  masses 
that  only  served  to  block  up  the  plain  behind  them,  and  the 
mingled  multitude,  driven  one  over  another,  wave  upon  wave 
perished  as  much  by  their  own  weight  as  by  the  sword  and  lance 
of  the  pursuers,    llie  slaughter  was  most  dreadful  at  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Zab,  where  hosts  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  here 
the  Macedonians  halted  for  awhile  from  sheer  exhaustion,    But 
it  was  Alexander's  eager  desire  to  secure  the  person  of  Darius; 
so  at  midnight  he  pressed  on  towards  Arbela,  which  he  entered 
the  next  day,  and  found  .the  bow,  shield,  and  chariot  of  the  king, 
with  all  his  stores  and  treasures.    Parmenio  meanwhile  took 
possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  and  the  camels  and  elephants 
became;  with  the  baggage,  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.    The 
numbers  of  the  slain  and  prisoners  were  enormous.    Arrian  com- 
putes the  former  at  300,000;  Curtius,  whose  estimate  is  the 
lowest,  at  40,000.    The  Mac^onian  loss  is  variously  stated  at 
ftx)m  100  to  500,  but  the  number  of  their  wounded  was  unusually 
large.    The  battle  of  Arbela,  which  was  fought  on  or  about 
October  1st,  b.o.  831,  completely  annihilated  the  military  force  of 
Persia,  and  left  the  empire  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander. 

He  forthwith  marched  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  met  outside 
the  gates  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  headed  by  the 
Ohaldsean  priests,  who  had  been  continually  persecuted  by  the 
devoted  worshippers  of  Auramazda.    Their  best  hopes  were 
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gratified  by  the  respect  which,  according  to  his  castom,  Alexander 
paid  to  their  religion*  He  sacrificed  to  Belns,  and  ordered  his 
mined  temple  to  be  rebnilt  The  treasures  of  Babylon  enabled 
him  to  make  a  liberal  donative  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  permitted 
to  refresh  themselyes  for  a  month,  after  their  four  years'  toil, 
while  Alexander  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  by  the  appointment 
of  new  satraps.  In  this  act  he  commenced  the  policy  of  treating 
the  Orientals  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  subjects.  Mazseus,  who 
had  led  the  Persian  cavalry  so  gallantly  at  Arbela,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Babylon,  but  associated  with  two 
Greeks,  a  commander  of  the  forces  and  collector  of  the  revenue, 
the  city  being  of  course  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
Mithrines,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  rewarded 
with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia  ;  that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was 
given  to  Menes,  who  was  entrusted  with  3000  talents  for  Antipater. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  Alexander  marched  to  Susa,  one 
of  the  other  capitals  of  the  empire,  which  had  surrendered  to 
Philoxenus  immediately  after  the  batfle  of  Arbela,  with  a  treasure 
reckoned  at  eleven  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Here  he  received 
a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  £rom  Europe,  and  remodelled  his 
whole  army.  The  government  of  Susa,  like  that  of  Babylon,  was 
committed  to  the  satrap  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  Macedonian  oflGicers.  He  next  marched  into  Persia 
Proper,  inflicting  by  the  way  a  signal  chastisement  on  the  TTxii,  a 
tribe  of  mountain  robbers,  who  had  dared  to  demand  of  him  the 
tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exact  when  the  Persian  king 
passed  from  one  capital  to  another. 

Persepolis  lies  in  a  plain  environed  by  mountains,  the  road 
through  which  was  by  an  impregnable  pass,  called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  Gates.  Here  tl^e  conqueror  was  checked  by  Ariobarzanes, 
the  satrap  of  Persis.  After  a  first  attack  had  fiuled,  he  was  hesi- 
tating whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  turn  aside  and  approach 
Persepolis  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  when  a  Lycian  captive, 
employed  as  a  shepherd  on  the  hills,  made  known  to  him  a  moun- 
tain path,  by  which,  after  a  difficult  passage  over  the  snow-clad 
heights,  he  descended  upon  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes,  while  Cra- 
tems  renewed  the  attack  in  firont.  The  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  perished  among  the  rocks,  Ariobarzanes  being  one  of  the  few 
who  escaped.  His  final  eflbrt  to  save  Persepolis,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  treasures,  was  frustrated  by  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel ;  and  he  himself  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  band  of  devoted 
followers,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Alexander  and  his  cavalry. 
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Alexander  was  now  master  both  of  Persepolis  and  the  more 
ancient  capital  of  Fasargads.  At  the  latter  he  visited  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  whose  empire  he  had  overrun,  and  whose  ftirther  con- 
quests he  was  about  to  follow ;  at  the  former  he  beheld  a  spectacle 
which  roused  other  feelings  than  ambition.  In  this  remote  capital 
of  the  empire,  he  found  800  Greek  captives,  mutilated  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Persians,  of  arms  or  legs,  ears  or 
eyes.  Too  ashamed  of  their  condition  to  accept  the  offer  of  resto- 
ration to  their  homes,  they  were  settled  on  lands  granted  them  by 
Alexander's  bounty.  It  remained  to  deal  with  the  city  of  Perso- 
polis.  Too  distant  to  be  made  a  royal  residence,  it  was  sure  to 
become  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient  national  spirit,  which  had  its 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Persis.  Kor  did  it  seem  impolitic  to 
Alexander,  amidst  his  prevailing  clemency  and  toleration,  to  strike 
one  blow  which  might  terrify  tiie  disaffected.  So  after  the  royal 
treasure  had  been  placed  on  5000  camels  and  an  immense  number 
of  mules,  for  conveyance  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  Alexander  gave 
up  the  city  to  pillage  and  conflagration.  Some  say  that  he  set  fire 
to  the  royal  palace  with  his  own  hand.  The  male  population  were 
massacred,  and  the  women  sold  as  slaves.  While  the  maih  body  of 
the  army  rested  for  a  month  at  the  ruined  city,  Alexander,  with  a 
moveable  column,  secured  the  submission  of  all  Persis.  The 
return  of  spring,  while  Alexander  was  still  at  Persepolis,  com- 
pleted four  fall  years  since  his  departure  from  Macedonia  (March, 
B.O.  834,  to  March,  b.c.  330).  During  that  period,  he  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  all  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  promi- 
nent in  history,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  region  of  Hel- 
lenic life  in  Asia.  The  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  occu- 
pied with  wonderful  adventures  rather  than  political  achievements ; 
and  he  never  revisited  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

His  first  object  was  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecba- 
tana, where  he  waited  to  see  whether  any  chance  yet  remained  to 
him,  or  whether  he  must  continue  his  flight  into  the  wild  regions  of 
Central  Asia,  He  was  driven  to  the  latter  course  by  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  who,  after  taking  possession  of  Ecbatana,  pressed 
on  through  Media  with  such  speed,  that  in  eleven  days  he  accom- 
plished the  march  of  300  miles  to  Ehagse,  50  miles  from  the  pass 
through  Mount  Elburz,  called  the  ^^  Caspian  Gates."  Learning 
that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  Gates,  Alexander  gave  his 
followers  flve  days'  rest,  and  then  followed  to  the  same  pass. 
The  fugitive  king  was  guided  in  his  flight  by  Bessus,  the  satrap 
of  Bactria,  who  had  held  a  high  command  at  ihe  battle  of  Arbelay 
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with  the  satraps  of  the  other  distant  provinces  in  the  north  and  east 
of  the  empire.  Their  scheme  was,  if  possible,  to  carry  off  Darius 
into  Bactria,  and  there  to  make  a  stand  in  his  name,  but  really 
for  their  own  advantage ;  but,  if  Alexander  should  overtake  them 
on  the  way,  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  peace  with  him  by 
giving  up  Darius.  So  they  bound  him  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
carried  him  on  in  a  covered  chariot,  so  closely  guarded  by  the 
Bactrian  troops,  that  the  small  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  still 
remained  faithM  to  the  king,  could  attempt  nothing  in  his  behal£ 
Alexander  heard  this  news  when  he  was  a  day's  journey  beyond 
the  Caspian  G^tes,  and  pressed  forward  eastward  with  redoubled 
speed  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
only  two  days'  provisions.  Twice  he  reached  the  site  of  the  Persian 
camp,  only  to  find  that  the  fiigitives  were  still  before  him.  At 
length  a  Sorter  route  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  a  night  march 
of  five  and  forty  miles  through  the  waterless  desert  of  Hyrcania 
brought  him  to  the  encampment  of  the  satraps  on  the  fourth 
morning.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Bessus  tried  to  persuade 
Darius  to  continue  his  flight  on  a  swift  horse.  But  the  faUen  king 
preferred  to  cast  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Incensed 
at  his  refusal,  and  well  knowing  that  the  possession  of  his  person 
would  complete  Alexander's  title  to  the  obedience  of  the  provinces, 
the  satraps  transfixed  the  king  with  their  javelins,  and  fied  with 
all  speed.  A  Macedonian  soldier,  coming  up  with  the  covered 
chariot,  found  the  dying  and  deserted  monarch  just  able  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Alexander  for  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
captive  family.  He  was  already  dead  when  the  victor  himself  reached 
the  chariot ;  and  Alexander  cast  his  own  cloak  over  the  body  of 
his  rival.  The  death  of  Darius  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
the  conqueror  on  every  ground  both  of  pride  and  policy ;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  believe  that  a  more  generous  sentiment 
prevailed  alike  over  the  desire  to  exhibit  him  as  a  prisoner  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  his  person.  He 
granted  Darius  a  royal  funeral  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Persian 
kings.  ^ 

Alexander  reunited  his  army  at  Hecatompylos,  in  Parthia,  and 
granted  them  a  period  of  repose,  before  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
Bessus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
He  then  rapidly  subdued  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  with  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mcnmt  ElbwrZy  which  divides  the  two  provinces.  Thence 
he  marched  eastward  into  Aria,  the  satrap  of  which  province,  an 
ally  of  Bessus,  fled  before  him ;  and  here  he  founded  the  city  of 
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Alexandria  Ariorum,  the  modem  Hercat.  Beserving  Bactria  for 
Mb  last  attack,  he  turned  southwards  into  Drangiana  {Seistcm)^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erymandrus  {Sdmund).  His  stay  at 
the  capital,  Prophthasia  (probably  Peshamarwri)  was  rendered  but 
too  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Philotas  and  his  father  Parmenio. 
The  true  cause  of  this  tragedy  must  be  sought  in  the  changed 
relations  of  Alexander  to  his  nearest  friends,  consequent  upon  his 
uninterrupted  tide  of  success.  Parmenio  was  the  chief  of  Philip's 
old  oflGicerB.  We  have  seen  him  not  only  acting  ordinarily  as 
second  in  command,  but  freely  giving  advice  which  was  not  always 
palatable  to  Alexander.  Philotas  shared  his  father's  views,  and, 
aB  commander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  stood  next  to  him  with 
Alexander,  For  some  time,  and  especially  since  the  visit  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  both  had  shown  feelings  of  disgust  at  their 
master's  increasing  arrogance,  while  themselves  betraying  a  some- 
what exalted  sense  of  their  own  share  in  his  success.  The  incau- 
tious speeches  of  Philotas,  repeated  by  a  treacherous  mistress, 
had  been  used  by  his  rival  Craterus  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
Alexander ;  and  he  was  now  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
after  he  had  been  tortured  into  a  confession.  His  father,  Par- 
menio, who  was  residing  at  Ecbatana  in  the  high  office  of  governor 
of  Media,  was  despatched  by  the  daggers  of  emissaries,  who  justi- 
fied their  act  to  the  indignant  soldiers  by  producing  the  orders  of 
the  king.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to  the  biographers  of 
Alexander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  utterly 
inconclusive,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  case  pre-emi- 
nently called  for  Alexander's  boasted  magnanimity.  But,  in 
truth,  his  character  had  by  this  time  undergone  a  complete 
change ;  or  rather,  its  barbarian  elements  had  been  irresistibly 
developed  by  unbroken  prosperity.  The  habits  of  wild  revelry 
which  had  degraded  Philip  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  now  b^an 
to  gain  the  mastery  over  Alexander,  and  his  recent  marches  had 
been  alternated  with  drunken  debauches.  It  is  but  fair  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  physical,  effect  of  his  enormous  toils,  com- 
bined with  the  cares  of  the  general  aitd  the  sovereign,  on  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  cerebrtJ  excitement.  Henceforth  his  whole 
career  is  checquered  with  examples  of  the  speedy  retribution  which 
overtakes  the  possessor  of  power  too  great  for  man.  Meanwhile  a 
most  painM  impression  was  produced  upon  his  followers,  whose 
unbounded  confidence  and  admiration  were  replaced  in  no  small 
degree  by  disgust  and  fear.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Parmenio  was  filled  up  by  the  division  of  the  Companion  cavalry 
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between  Clitus  and  Hephsestion,  who  in  some  degree  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Faxmenio  had  held  in  Alexander's  confidence 
(October,  B.a  330). 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
provinces  which  occupy  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  in  the  angle  between  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Paropar 
niisus  (the  Moimtains  of  Solemum^  and  the  Hindoo  X(x>8h\*  he 
crossed  the  latter  mighty  chain,  which  reaches  to  the  height  of 
15,000  or  18,000  feet,  while  the  passes  were  still  covered  with 
snow.  His  soldiers,  whose  imagination  had  been  fed  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  poets  respecting  Mount  Caucasus,  to 
pass  which  they  deemed  the  highest  achievement  of  foreign 
adventure,  flattered  their  chief  by  transferring  to  this  chain  the 
name  of  the  "  Indian  Caucasus,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  He  was  now  in  Bactria,  which  Bessus  had  found  himself 
too  weak  to  defend,  and  had  crossed  the  Oxus  (Amoo  or  Jihowr^j 
into  Sogdiana,  the  last  border  province  towards  the  Massagetss 
and  Scythia.  Alexander  pressed  on  through  the  sandy  deserts, 
amidst  great  sufferings,  to  the  most  difficult  river  he  had  yet 
crossed,  and  transported  his  army  on  their  tent-skins,  filled  with 
air  and  straw.f  Bessus,  deserted  by  his  fellow-conspirators,  and 
even  by  his  own  followers,  was  overtaken  by  a  light  division  under 
Ptolemy,  and  placed  at  the  road-side,  naked  and  in  chains,  to 
await  Ihe  approach  of  Alexander's  chariot.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot,  Alexander  upbraided  him  with  his  treason  to  Darius,  and 
ordered  him  to  be.  scourged  and  sent  in  chains  to  Bactria.  On 
Alexander's  return  lo  Bactria,  Bessus  was  again  brought  before 
him,  condemned  to  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  mutilation  of 
his  nose  and  ears,  and  sent  to  Ecbatana,  that  the  Medes  might 
take  the  final  revenge  upon  him  for  his  treacherous  murder  of 
their  king.  If  these  refined  cruelties  may  be  explained  by  a 
politic  desire  on  Alexander's  part  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  Darius,  they  none  the  less  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  growth  of  Oriental  vices  in  his  character,  of  which  he 
gave  another  proof  by  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  colony  of  the 

*  Theee  provinoes  were  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropamisadffi,  or  people  of 
Hoant  Paropamisufl,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Sadcoi^  AffghaniMtan,  and  the 
western  part  of  CabvL  Daring  these  marches,  he  founded  two  more  cities,  Alex- 
aadiia  in  Arachosia  (probably  Caindahar\  and  Alexandria  ad  Oaucasmn,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  about  60  miles  north-west  of  Gabul  He  seems  to  haye  crossed 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  pass  of  Bamiany  Uie  only  one  of  its  four  passes  practloabla 
fiNT  an  army  in  the  winter. 

f  The  same  mode  of  transport  is  seen  on  the  old  Assyrian  sculptures. 
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Branchidse,*  in  Sogdiana,  though  tuider  the  specious  pretext  of  the 
avenger  of  Apollo.  Having  taken  Maracanda  {Sama/roa/nd)^  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander  advanced  to  the  Jaxartes  (/S^r,  or 
Sihomi)^  the  boundary  between  the  Persian  empire  and  Scythia. 
On  its  banks  he  founded  the  most  distant  of  the  cities  that  bore 
his  name,t  near  that  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  (Oyreschata),  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Scythians,  which  Alexander  proposed  soon  to  renew.  Meanwhile 
he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at  Zariasp^,  the  capital  of 
Bactria,:^  where  he  punished  Bessus  in  the  manner  already 
described  (b.o  329). 

In  the  following  year,  Alexander  returned  to  Sogdiana,  to  put 
down  a  formidable  revolt  headed  by  the  late  satrap  Spitamenes. 
After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which  his  army,  divided  into  five 
columns,  traversed  the  whole  country,  he  had  returned  to  Mara- 
canda. Intending  to  pursue  his  mardb  into  Scythia,  he  appointed 
his  bosom  Mend,  Clitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus, 
to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  gave  a  parting  banquet  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  fixed  for  Clitus  to  set  out.  The  drunken  revels,  which 
were  now  common  on  such  occasions,  ended  in  the  most  tragic  of 
all  Alexander's  bursts  of  passion.  His  appetite  for  adulation  had 
grown  so  insatiable,  that  he  not  only  permitted  flatterers  to  place 
him  above  his  father,  and  to  insult  that  father's  memory  by  lauding 
him  as  the  son  of  Ammon,  who  awaited  an  apotheosis  like  that 
of  Hercules,  but  himself  claimed  all  the  merit  of  Philip's  later 
victories.  Clitus  was  one  of  those  who  reverenced  the  late  king, 
and  had  taken  deep  offence  at  Alexander's  wanton  insults  to  the 
Macedonian  soldiers.  Wine  had  loosed  the  restraints  of  prudence, 
and  he  rebuked  the  flatterers  severely.  He  went  further,  and  boldly 
awarded  the  palm  to  the  father  above  the  son,  since  Philip  had 
created  the  force  which  alone  had  enabled  Alexander  to  conquer, — 
the  force  whose  chief  leaders,  Parmenio  and  his  son,  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  the  soldiers  scourged  with  Persian  rods.  The  more 
such  language  provoked  Alexander,  the  more  did  Clitus  persist  in  it ; 
till,  holding  himself  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  old  Macedonian 
party,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  ^^  This  hand,  Alex- 

*  These  were  Uie  deeoendants  of  the  BranchidsB,  who  had  cheige  of  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  near  Miletos,  and  surrendered  its  treasures  to  Xerxes,  by  whom  thej  were 
removed  to  Sogdiana,  out  of  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks. 

f  This  is  called  AUxagi/dina  ad  JaauarUm^  Alexandria  &ehaUy  or  AlexandreKhatM 
(ftiBjurthstt  AUxandHa)y  and  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Khojend, 

I  Also  called  Bactra;  it  is  the  modem  JBsttA. 
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ander,  Bayed  your  life  at  the  GranictiB  I  Listen  to  the  truth,  or 
invite  to  yonr  suppers  none  but  barbarian  slaves  1 "  Alexander's 
attendants  had  put  his  dagger  out  of  his  reach ;  his  chief  officers 
dung  round  him  as  he  rushed  at  Clitus,  whom  others  tried  to 
remove  from  the  room.  But  the  king's  fury  only  provoked  Olitus 
to  more  bitter  taunts ;  while  Alexander  exdaimed  that  his  officers 
were  acting  to  him  the  part  of  Bessus  to  Darius.  At  length,  over- 
powering their  resistance,  he  transfixed  OUtus  with  a  pike  which 
he  snatched  from  an  attendant,  the  blow  being  accompanied  with 
the  taunt,  "  (Jo  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio.''  The  sight  of  his 
friend  weltering  in  his  blood  produced  an  instant  and  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  for  three  days  and  nights,  refrising  all  food,  and  repeatedly 
calling  upon  Clitus,  whose  name  he  coupled  with  that  of  his  nurse 
Lanici,  as  the  second  saviour  of  his  life.  The  lover  of  freedom, 
who  looks  beyond  the  exploits  which  blind  men  to  the  littleness  of 
her  enemies,  could  hardly  desire  to  see  the  humiliating  lesson  read 
more  plainly,  unless  it  were  in  the  abject  flattery  and  superstition 
in  which  the  illustrious  dnmkard  and  murderer  at  length  found 
solace.  Whiletheprophetsdiscoveredatonceacauseandexcusefof 
his  deed  in  the  anger  of  Dionysus,  and  the  philosophers  told  Alex- 
ander that  his  regret  was  a  too  generous  sentiment,  inasmucli  as 
his  will  was  the  only  law,  the  army  passed  a  vote  that  Olitus  had 
been  justly  slain,  and  their  leader  obtained  the  praise  of  magnsr 
nimity  by  refusing  to  allow  his  murdered  friend  to  lie  unburied. 

But  the  best  remedy  for  his  grief  was  in  renewed  action,  for 
which  the  enemy  gave  him  ample  opportunity.  Assisted  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Sogdians  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  for  a  whole 
year,  during  which  Alexander  penetrated  their  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  subdued  many  of  their  fortresses,  tiU  Spitamenes  was 
slain  by  his  Scythian  allies,  and  his  head  sent  to  Alexander.  His 
celebrated  storming  of  the  impregnable  ^^  Sogdian  rock,"  gave  him 
among  the  captives,  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chief; 
and  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  her  charms,  that  he  made  her 
his  first  Asiatic  wife.  The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Bactra,  was  made  the  occasion  for  another  step  towards  Oriental 
despotism.  Alexander  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  even 
from  his  Greek  followers,  by  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  Anax- 
archus.  The  philosopher  Callisthenes,  of  Olynthus,  the  nephew  of 
Aristotle,  dared  to  resist  the  proposal,  which  Alexander  withdrew. 
But  he  soon  found  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Oallisthenes,  who 
was  tortured  and  hanged  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  which 
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was  about  this  time  detected  among  the  royal  pages.  iNor  did  Alex- 
ander abstain  from  hinting  that  Aristotle  shared  in  his  nephew's 
disloyalty,  and  threatening  that  he  should  share  his  fate.  ^'  Forta- 
nately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at  Bactra,  but  at  Athens.  That 
he  could  have  had  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was 
impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent 
preceptor,  Alexander  discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of  Gallisthenes ;  hatred  towards 
that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Callisthenes  not 
only  cherished,  in  common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary 
Greeks,  but  had  courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the 
motion  for  worshipping  a  mortaL"  * 

With  the  return  of  summer,  Alexander  left  Bactra,  to  recross 
the  Paropamisus  and  subdue  tiie  still  unknown  lands  of  India. 
We  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  to  discuss 
the  deeply  interesting  chapter  of  history  which  is  opened  by  the 
mention  of  that  name.  There  are  indeed  questions  of  the  highest 
importance  affecting  the  relations  of  India  to  the  language, 
religion,  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  these  questions 
are  almost  entirely  specolative.  In  ancient  Tmtory^  India  appears 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  background,  as  a  region  stimulating  a 
curiosity  which  there  was  little  knowledge  to  gratify ;  exciting, 
only  to  disappoint,  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  such  as  Semira- 
mis,  Darius,  and  Alexander ;  and  chiefly  known,  after  his  time, 
by  the  rich  products  with  which  it  rewarded  the  commercial 
enterprise  that  had  its  centre  at  Alexandria.  The  India,  with 
which  Alexander  made  his  brief  acquaintance  of  a  year  or  two, 
was  only  the  r^on  so  called  in  the  proper  but  narrower  sense, 
the  LanA  of  the  Ind^a  and  its  tributary  streams,  in  other  words, 
Sovnde  and  the  Pvmjabj  or  country  of  the  Fvoe  JSwers.  This,  too, 
was  the  region  occupied  by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  of  mankind,  the  original  home  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  can  generally  be 
explained  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 

The  details  of  Alexander's  march  through  Cabul  are  fall  of 
interest  for  the  geographer,  but  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
historian  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  subdued  the 
mountaineers  who  have  proved  so  troublesome  in  our  time.  The 
campaign,  like  his  former  passage  of  the  Paropamisus,  was  made 
in  the  depth  of  winter.    Following  the  course  of  the  river  Cophen 

•  Grote,  m^wyof  Qreeee^  toI  zil  pp.  801,  802. 
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{Odbul)^  he  crossed  the  Indus  about  Attoch^  haying  first  allowed 
his  soldiers  a  rest  of  thirty  days.  The  prince  of  the  Bodh*  or 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  {Jdourn)^ — ^whom 
the  Greeks  called  Tasdles,  from  his  capital  Tazila,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Mophis,  or  Omphi&— came  out  to  meet  Alexander  with 
valuable  presents,  among  which  were  twenty-five  war  elephants, 
and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men.  Porus,t  the  king  of 
the  next  Doab^  showed  a  very  different  spirit.  He  appeared  with 
a  large  force,  including  many  elephants,  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydaspes.  The  skilful  generalship  of  Alexander  gained  a 
passage  some  miles  higher  up,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  left 
bank,  in  which  Porus,  conspicuous  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and 
mounted  on  a  huge  elephant,  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  to 
the  last,  having  seen  two  of  his  sons  fall.  After  repeated  efibrts 
to  rally  his  defeated  troops,  he  was  disabled  by  wounds  and  thirst 
firom  making  good  his  retreat ;  and  he  was  brought  as  a  prisoner 
before  Alexander.  Struck  by  his  noble  form  and  undaunted 
bearing,  Alexander  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated. 
"  like  a  king" — ^was  the  reply,  uttered  like  a  king,  and  received 
by  Alexander  like  a  king.  As  a  tributary  to  the  conqueror,  he 
received  an  accession  to  his  dominions.  The  town  of  Kicsea  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which  was  celebrated  with 
games  and  sacrifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  rest  of 
tiie  Punjab  afforded  an  easy  conquest.  The  swollen  stream  of  the 
Acesines  {Chenab)  was  crossed  on  inflated  skins ;  and  the  quieter 
current  of  the  Hydraotes  (Hiwee)  was  more  easily  passed.  Here 
alone  a  serious  resistance  was  made  by  the  Galhseans  and  other 
independent  tribes,  whose  capital,  Sangala  (probably  laJwre)^  was 
stormed,  1Y,000  of  the  inhabitants  being  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Y0,000  taken  prisoners.  The  other  towns  of  the  Dodh  submitted, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Porus. 

Alexander  had  now  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests. 
At  the  Hyphasis  {StMy)^  the  last  of  the  Five  Rivers,  his  ambi- 
tion received  a  new  impulse  from  the  intelligence,  that  a  march  of 
eleven  days  would  bring  him  to  the  great  river  Ganges  and  the 
powerM  nation  of  the  Gandaridse.  But  on  his  ordering  the  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  river,  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  marched  far  enough  into 
miknown  regions,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.    In  vain  did  Alex-* 

*  This  term  sigmfies  the  space  between  each  two  liyen  of  the  Punjab. 

f  This  name^  or  rather  title,  Beems  to  be  onlj  a  oorraption  of  the  Sanflcrift  Pom- 
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ander  harangue  his  officers :  they  were  as  resolute  as  the  meiL 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  for  two  days,  indulging  his  moody 
grief,  not  that  there  were  no  regions  left  to  conquer,  but  because 
he  was  at  length  made  to  feel  the  curb  which  dependence  on  fellow 
men  imposes  on  the  strongest  will.  He  recovered  himself  so  far 
as  to  submit  with  a  good  grace.  As  if  still  persisting  in  his  design, 
he  offered  the  preliminary  sacrifices ;  but  the  omens  proved  unfa- 
vourable, and  he  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  gods  what  was  forced 
on  him  by  his  followers. 

The  divine  wanderers,  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  were  said  to  have 
erected  pillars  to  mark  the  forthest  limits  of  their  progress. 
Alexander,  who  boasted  to  have  advanced  further  than  either, 
imitated  the  example  by  building  twelve  immense  altars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  celebrating  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
twelve  great  gods.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Hydaspes, 
his  double  march  across  the  Punjab  having  been  the  more 
wonderful  as  it  was  performed  during  the  summer  rains.  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  reinforcement  which  had  marched  from  Europe, 
such  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire.  He  now  formed  the  plan 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  exploring 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  A  fleet  of  2000 
vessels  was  prepared  by  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Alex- 
ander embarked  with  his  admiral  Nearchus,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  marched  in  two  divisions  along  the  banks,  under 
Hephsestion  and  Craterus.  Thus  they  went  down  the  Hydaspes 
to  the  Acesines,  and  onwards  past  the  mouths  of  the  Hydraotes 
and  the  Hyphasis,  to  the  junction  of  the  united  rivers  with  the 
Indus.  It  was,  however,  no  peaceful  progress  of  a  conqueror. 
Alexander  again  and  again  disembarked  to  fight  the  tribes  that 
lived  along  the  banks.  His  encounter  with  the  Malli  was 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  with  which  he  scaled  the  wall 
of  their  citadel,  and  leaped  down  alone  amongst  the  enemy,  whom 
he  kept  at  bay  till  aid  arrived,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
breast.*  Having  foimded  a  new  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  Indus,  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
Alexander  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  reached  after  about  nine  months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  (August,  b.o.  326).  The  soldiers  were  astonished  at 
the  Ocean  tides,  tmknown  to  them  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Alexander  now  projected  the  great  voyage  which  Kearchus  suo- 

*  The  floene  of  this  exploit  was  near  the  oonflacause  of  the  HjdnoteB  and  Aoe> 
The  town  la  thought  by  aome  to  be  MboUan, 
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cessfally  performed,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Tigris.  To  estimate  this  achievement,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Greek  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these 
distant  regions  had  advanced  little  bejond  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  the  mythical  wanderings  of  lo,  as  described  by  jEschylus. 
The  theory  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  circle,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Ocean,  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth  into  an 
imaginary  proximity.  Thus,  when  Alexander's  soldiers  reached  the 
Jaxartes,  they  thought  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanaos,  and 
when  they  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  they  supposed  they  had 
reached  the  "Nile.  The  better  information  which  Alexander  doubt- 
less possessed,  from  the  surveys  of  the  empire  made  since  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  only  reduces  his  project  within  the  limits  of 
a  sagacious,  instead  of  a  foolhardy  daring ;  and  the  achievement  of 
Kearchus  was  the  true  opening  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  com- 
merce which  has  ever  since  enriched  the  world.  The  difSculty  of 
the  voyage  was  enhanced  by  the  barrenness  of  the  shores  along 
which  it  lay,  for  navigation  was  still  dependent  on  communication 
with  the  land ;  but  he  brought  the  fleet  safely  to  the  port  of 
Harmozia  (Ormva)^  where  he  landed  to  report  progress  to  Alex- 
ander in  Carmania,  and  then  returned  to  complete  the  voyage  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  flnally  rejoined  Alexander  on  the  Paaitigris, 
near  Susa,  about  February,  b.c.  825,  having  set  sail  from  the 
Indus  at  the  preceding  autumnal  equinox.  He  was  rewarded  with^ 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Alexander  in  the  meantime  accomplished  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia.  How  he  shared  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  fatigue  and  thirst  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers, 
is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  anecdote,  which  shows  Alexander 
practising  a  generous  self-denial,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Sir 
PhiUp  Sidney. 

'*  These  aie  the  predous  balsam  drops 
Which  woefbl  wan  distiL" 

The  true  hero  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  pouring  out 
the  helmet  full  of  water  on  the  sand  rather  than  enjoy  it  alone, 
than  in  the  ensuing  progress  of  the  pretended  son  of  Ammon 
through  Carmania,  in  emulation  of  the  Indian  Dionysus,  a  charac- 
ter which  was  sustained  by  an  incessant  drunken  revel  for  seven 
days,  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  desert.  Grossing  the 
mountains  to  Fersepolis,  and  thence  advancing  to  Susa,  Alexan- 
der employed  himself  at  both  capitals  in  punishing  the  abuses  of 
which  the  satraps  had  been  guilty  during  his  long  absence.    Some 
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were  execnted,  and  all  were  compelled  to  dismiss  their  mercenary 
soldiers. 

Enthroned  in  the  chief  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  far 
sorpassing  the  exploits  of  Cyras,  Alexander  assnmed  the  fall  state 
of  tiie  Grfeat  King.  He  adopted  the  Persian  costome,  and  the  fall 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  court.  Amidst  splendid  festivities,  he 
celebrated  his  naptials  with  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darios,  and 
with  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  At  the  same  time  Hephses- 
tion  and  others  of  his  chief  o£Scers,  to  the  number  of  about  100, 
espoused  the  noblest  of  the  Persian  ladies;  and  no  less  than 
10,000  of  the  common  soldiers  took  Asiatic  wives.  However 
politic  these  intermarriages  might  be,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  rival  nations,  they  brought  the  disgust  of  the  Macedonian 
veterans  to  its  climax.  A  mutiny  broke  out  at  a  review  held  at 
Opis  on  the  Tigris ;  and,  when  Alexander  offered  to  send  home  the 
wounded  and  disabled,  the  soldiers  cried  out  that  he  had  better 
dismiss  them  all,  and  make  his  future  conquests  by  the  help  of  his 
father,  Ammon.  At  this  taunt  Alexander  leaped  down  among 
the  crowd,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  guards,  and  seized  thirteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  were  led  off  to  instant  execution.  Then, 
haranguing  the  soldiers,  who  were  cowed  by  the  example,  he 
reproached  them  with  ingratitude  to  their  king,  who,  having  borne 
the  chief  part  in  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  had  given  them  the 
substantial  rewards  of  success,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
honours  and  cares  of  the  tiara.  In  fine,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
their  discharge;  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  com- 
mitting its  guard  to  Persian  troops.  Soon  the  veterans  came 
flocking  round  the  palace,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  praying 
for  forgiveness.  A  solemn  reconciliation  cancelled  the  resent- 
ment which  Alexander  had  never  ceased  to  feel  since  the  mutiny 
on  the  Hyphasis ;  and  10,000  of  the  most  worn  veterans  were 
sent  home  under  Craterus,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Anti- 
pater  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia. 

In  the  summer  Alexander  visited  Ecbatana,  where  his  bosom 
friend  Hephsestion  died  of  a  fever  contracted  amidst  the  incessant 
revelries ;  and  Alexander  mourned  his  loss  with  an  extravagance 
of  grief  like  that  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus.  A  ftineral  pile  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  Babylon  for  his  obsequies,  at  a  cost  of 
10,000  talents,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Oossaei,  a  border 
tribe  between  Media  and  Persia,  was  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
his  manes.  The  ungovernable  emotion  of  Alexander  at  this  loss, 
attended  as  it  was  with  an  irritability  so  extreme  that  his  courtiers 
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scaioely  dared  to  approach  him,  seems  like  the  presage  of  his  own 
approafehing  fate — "  the  begimiing  of  the  end." 

But  he  had  first  to  quaff  the  fnll  cup  of  trinmph.  Early  in 
B.O.  324,  he  commenced  his  progress  to  Babylon,  where,  ^^  as  in  the 
last  scene  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all  the  results  and  tokens 
of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be  collected  to  do  honour  to 
his  final  exit."  Even  before  he  reached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by 
embassies,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  his  own  dominions,  but  from 
the  distant  nations  of  the  west ; — ^from  Carthage,  which  had  heard 
the  fame  of  his  exploits  through  the  Tyrian  fugitives ; — ^from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia ; — ^from  the  Etruscans  and  other  nations  of  Italy ; — 
and  even,  according  to  a  probable  tradition,  from  Bome  itself, 
then  struggling  to  hold  its  ground  in  Italy,  amidst  the  fierce 
conflict  of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  There  weife  envoys  from 
Ethiopia,  Scythia,  Iberia,  and  Gaul ;  and,  amidst  this  concourse 
of  the  nations,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  hail  a  mortal  as 
master  of  all  the  earth,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states  ap- 
proached him  with  the  sacred  garlands  which  owned  him  as  the 
divine  son  of  Ammon.  Still  a  drop  of  bitter  was  infrtsed  into  the 
cup  by  the  warning  of  the  Chald»an  soothsayers,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  enter  the  city.  The  warning  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  though  pride  and  policy  alike 
forbade  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  capitaJ  of  his  empire  and  the 
destined  centre  of  his  new  projects. 

Of  these  projects,  the  first  was  the  formation  of  a  navy  powerfid 
enough  to  explore,  command,  and  conquer  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Orders  had  been  despatched  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  to 
liave  ships  carried  in  pieces  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  There 
they  were  put  together,  and  floated  down  to  Babylon,  where  vast 
docks  were  already  commenced.  The  capital  was  destined  to  be 
also  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire ;  while,  for  purposes  of 
conmierce,  an  emporium  was  to  be  founded  on  llie  Persian  Gulf 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage.  Finding  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  already  collected  at  Babylon,  Alexander 
ooncerted  with  his  admiral  Kearchus  an  expedition  to  circumnav- 
igate and  subdue  Arabia.  A  squadron  started  on  the  adventure 
under  Hiero,  a  pilot  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the 
apparently  interminable  voyage.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  plans, 
Alexander  went  in  person  down  the  canal  Pallacopas,  to  explore 
the  GhaldsBan  marshes,  and  to  restore  the  works  of  the  old  Ohal- 
dfldan  kings  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates ;  * 

•  See  Vol  L,  p.  191. 
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and  he  chose  a  spot  on  which  he  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  founded. 
It  was  probably  in  this  voyage  that  Alexander  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  fever  which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

He  returned  to  Babylon  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his  ex- 
pedition to  Arabia,  which  he  designed  to  be  only  a  first  step  towards 
the  conquest  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world.  Some  new 
levies  irom  the  western  shores  of  Asia  were  incorporated  with  his 
old  soldiers  into  a  sort  of  Perso-Macedonian  phalanx,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  peculiarly  efficient.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  expedition ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  funeral  pile  was  ready, 
which  he  had  long  since  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  HephjM- 
tion.  He  resolved  to  combine  the  sacrifices  inaugurating  his 
enterprise  with  the  obsequies  of  his  Mend.  A  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  army,  at  which  the  conqueror  himself 
presided.  After  partaking  freely  in  the  universal  revelry,  he 
supped  with  his  favourite,  Medius,  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
carouse.  A  second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
Alexander,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  house  of  Medius,  was 
unable  to  rise  in  the  morning.  For  nine  days  he  tried  to  shake 
ofi:'  the  fever,  conversing  with  his  generals  about  his  schemes, 
playing  at  dice  with  Medius,  and  rising  each  day  to  bathe  and 
offer  sacrifice.  At  last,  he  was  unable  to  make  this  effort ;  and 
by  the  time  his  generals  had  been  summoned  round  his  bed  he 
had  become  speechless.  His  last  act  was  to  take  off  his  signet- 
ring,  and  deliver  it  to  Ferdiccas ;  but  it  was  reported  that,  just 
before  his  utterance  failed  him,  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom,  and  that  he  replied,  "  To  the  Hronffeet !  " 
The  soldiers,  hearing  of  his  approaching  end,  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  being  admitted  without  their  arms,  they  passed  before 
his  bed  in  moumfiil  and  respectfid  silence,  while  their  dying  leader 
made  them  signs  of  recognitiou.  His  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  hoping  to  learn  by  a  dream  whether  he  might  be  healed 
if  he  were  transported  thither ;  but  the  oracle  bade  him  be  left 
where  he  was;  and  he  expired  in  the  afternoon  of  June  38,  B.a 
823,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  and  wanting 
four  months  of  completing  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  delighted  in  speculating  on  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  had  Alexander  lived  to  carry  out  his  new  designs, 
and  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  nations  of  the  West.  Consider- 
ing the  vast  resources  of  his  empire,  his  prudent  skill  in  turning 
them  to  the  best  account,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  accomplished 
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deeds  Burpasaing  any  that  he  had  yet  achieved.  But  his  sucoesB 
would  only  have  tended  to  overwhelm  the  rising  civilization  of  the 
West  beneath  the  backward  wave  of  that  Orientalism  which  had 
Already  been  once  repelled  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  world 
was  reserved  for  ano^er  destiny,  to  be  moulded  by  Boman  energy, 
Boman  law,  and  the  stem  Soman  sense  of  duty.  Meanwhile, 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  a  prodigious,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  in  bringing  the  East  within  the  sphere  of 
Hellenic  civilization.  It  may  be  true  that  the  spread  of  that 
civilization  was  due  rather  to  his  successors  than  to  himself  and 
ttiat  his  one  moving  principle  was  the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest. 
But  perhaps  the  reaction  from  blind  admiration  of  his  exploits 
has  led  to  a  too  sweeping  denial  of  those  civil  qualities  which 
time  was  not  granted  him  to  develope.  Even  amidst  the  rapid 
course  of  conquest,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  projector  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  was  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  the  genius 
which  organized  his  army,  and  so  soon  reduced  his  vast  empire  to 
order,  had  equal  capacities  for  civil  administration,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  impatient  temper  could  have  rivalled  the 
works  of  Csesar  or  !N'apoleon.  The  cities  that  he  founds  in  the 
distant  r^ons  of  ALsia  may  have  been  designed  chiefly  as  the  out* 
posts  of  a  great  military  empire ;  but  they  became,  in  fact,  the 
germs  of  powerful  states,  which  were  influenced  by  Greek  civiliza- 
tion from  their  very  origin,  and  commercial  centres  by  which 
cononunication  was  kept  up  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  distant  realms  of  India,  and  even  China.  The  increased 
&cilities  of  intercourse — ^an  object  at  which  Alexander  was  ever 
aiming — formed  a  result  of  his  conquests  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  diffdsion  of  the  Greek  language.  Bos  personal  chaiv 
acter  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in  recounting  the  events  of 
his  maxvellous  career. 
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DIVISION  OP  ALEXAin)ER'S  EMPIRE.— FROM  THE   DEATH  OF 

ALEXANDER  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  SOTER. 
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^  Therefore  tbe  he  goat  wBzed  very  great ;  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn 
was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  wmds  of  heaven.  .  . 
.  .  .  Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand 
iq»  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power." — J)amdy  chap,  viii.,  8,  22. 


SBRUworr  ov  ths  dnodoh  ok  philip  m.  AxiniiUB— pikdiccas  uqsht— ditibiov  ov 

THS  PBOYINCaS-^THB  DZADOCHI— PUHKXAI.  OP  ALIXANDXB—BIBTH  OP  ALBXAHDBB 
.B0U8— m  LAMIAir  WAB^PIBDXOCIS  AKD  lUmim,  AKTIPAtKB  AND  OLTMPIAS— 
MATH  OP  PaBDICGAS—inW  PABTinON  OP  THS  PBOTINCIS— WAB  OP  BUMBMBS  WITH 
ANnaONUS-~DBATH  OP  XUMBirxS— XXTBDXB  OP  PHILIP  ABIDJIDS— CASSANDBB  XA8TBB 
OP  GBHBOB,  AMnOOKUB  OP  ASIA— OOALITION  AGAINST  ANTIQONDS— DXXBTBIUS  POLIOB- 
OBTXS— BATTLB  OP  OAZA— HIBHBBAL  PAaPICATION— MUBDBB  OP  ALBZANDXB  JBGUS— 
BBHBWAL  OP  THB  WAB^-PTOLBXT  IN  GBBBCB-^ATTLB  OP  SALAHI8  IN  CTPBU8— THB 
GBNBBALS  BXGOXB  KINGS— SIBOB  OP  BHODBS— DBMBTBIUB  IN  GBBBCB— SUCCB88BS  OP 
SBLBUCnS  NIOATOB— NBW  COALinON  AGAINST  ANTXQONUS— BATTLB  OP  IPSUS— THB  KBL- 
I.BNI8TKI  XIBGD0M8--STBIA— BOTPT— PBB0AHU8— BAOTBIA. 

The  untimely  death  of  Alexander  left  his  empire  without  an 
heir,  and  found  the  generals  unprepared  with  any  plans.  Alex- 
ander had  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules,  by  Barsine,  the 
widow  of  the  Ehodian  Memnon ;  but  no  pretensions  were  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  till  some  years  later.  The  child  of  the 
queen  Eoxana  was  not  bom  till  after  Alexander's  death.  There 
only  remained  the  half-brother  of  Alexander,  Philip  Aridseus, 
the  son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  woman,  a  youth  of  weak  intel- 
lect, and  therefore  a  convenient  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals,  till  time  should  decide  the  real  heir  by  the  test  of 
Alexander's  dying  words, — "To  the  strongest."  The  conflict 
almost  broke  out  at  the  council  which  was  held  the  day  after 
Alexander's  death,  under  the  presidency  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
the  dying  monarch  had  given  his  signet-ring ;  but  an  arrange- 
ment was  at  last  made  on  the  following  basis.  Philip  III.  Abi- 
D^BUS  was  recognized  as  the  successor  to  the  empire,  a  share  in  the 
inhejritance  being  reserved  to  the  unborn  child  of  Boxana,  should 
it  prove  to  be  a  son.  Pebdiooas  took  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion cavalry,  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  HephsBstion^ 
with  the  regency  on  behalf  of  Philip.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  was  reserved  for  his  immediate  government.    The  prov- 
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luces  west  of  the  Euphrates  were  divided  among  the  other 
generals,  nominally  as  satrapies,  but  virtnallj  as  independent 
governments.  Ftolehy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  who,  besides  his  great 
talents,  had  the  claim  of  consangoinity  with  the  royal  family, 
received  Egypt  and  Syria.  Euhenes,  a  Greek  of  Oardia  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  who  had  been  Alexander's  secretary,  and 
had  of  late  shared  his  confidence  with  Hephsestion,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Oappadoda  and  Paphlagonia,  provinces  not 
yet  thoroughly  subdued.  Phrygia  Proper,  vrith  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  were  assigned  to  AMirooNUS,  the  ablest  soldier  of 
them  all ;  Hellespontine  or  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Lboknatus,* 
and  Thrace  to  Lysdcaohus,  an  officer  of  Sicilian  extraction  and  of 
low  birth,  but  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  celebrated  as 
a  lion-killer.  Macedonia  itself^  and  Greece,  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  late  regent,  Antiepatbb,  and  Gratebitb,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  sup^*sede  him,  but  had  not  yet 
started.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  was  left  out  of  the 
arrangement,  but  hers  was  not  a  temper  to  rest  quiet.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  generals  that  Philip  Aridseus  was  at  Babylon ;  for 
the  possession  of  his  person  might  have  transferred  the  decision 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  claim  the  regency  of  the 
whole  empire  by  virtue  of  his  viceroyalty  of  Macedonia.  But 
sufficient  occupation  was  soon  found  both  for  him  and  Gratems 
in  the  common  danger  of  a  Greek  war ;  and  Olympias  was  so 
afraid  of  her  old  enemy  Antipater,  that  she  fled  for  the  present 
into  Epirus.  One  general  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Seleuoits, 
the  son  of  Nicator,  who,  though  omitted  in  the  original  distri- 
bution, raised  hi^nself  at  last  to  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  of  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 

These,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  men  known  in 
history  as  the  DuDOom,  that  is,  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Their  wars  occupied  a  space  of  two-and-twenty  years,  before  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus  (b.c.  828 — 301).  In  untwining  the  intricate  thread  of 
these  events,  it  is  desirable  to  confine  our  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  Asia,  reserving  for  a  separate  view  the  last  struggles 
amidst  which  Greek  liberty  set,  but  not  vnthout  the  hope  of  a 
temporary  revival.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  which  were  conducted  with  the  grandest 
barbaric  pomp.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  funeral  car,  of  such 
size  and  so  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  that  eighty-four  mules 

*  Tieonnntne  odIj  just  needs  to  be  named,  as  he  wu  kffledin  the  foUowfaig  year. 
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laboured  for  a  whole  year  in  drawing  it  to  Syria,  on  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  conqneror  fitly  rested  amidst  the  most 
enduring  monnments  of  his  fame,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ptolemies.*  Meanwhfle  Boxana  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander  jEgns ;  after  she  had  got 
rid,  by  assassination,  of  the  riyal  queen  Statira^  and  her  sister, 
Drypetis,  the  widow  of  Hephsestion. 

For  the  present,  we  keep  in  the  background  the  gallant  stm^le 
of  Greece  for  liberty,  attempted  in  yain  by  Agis,  and  renewed, 
after  Alexander's  death,  by  Athens  in  the  ^^  Lamian  TVar,"  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Antipater,  and  the  proscription  and  death 
of  Demosthenes  (b.o.  322).  During  this  war,  Leonnatus  crossed 
over  into  Europe  to  aid  Antipater ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  allied  Greeks,  and  thus  one  name  is  ahready  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  DiadochL  Graterus  also  arrived  in  Greece  in  time 
to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  Antipater ;  and  both  had  begun 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  when  they  were  recalled 
to  Asia  to  take  part  in  the  general  war  which  was  kindled  by  the 
ambition  of  Antipater  and  the  arts  of  Olympias. 

Perdiccas,  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  dioicest  troops,  and 
of  the  persons  of  the  two  nominal  sovereigns — ^Philip  Ajidseus 
and  the  infant  Alexander  lY. — ^was  not  disposed  to  forego  the 
substance  of  power  .over  the  satraps  in  Asia.  He  began  the  con- 
solidation of  his  government  by  aiding  Eumenes  in  the  conquest 
of  Cappadocia;  and  the  campaign  gained  him,  besides  much  mili- 
tary reputation,  the  alliance  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prudent  of 
the  Diadochi,  for  such  was  the  character  of  Eumenes.  Alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  made  him  overtures 
for  an  alliance,  with  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter  ](Tic8ea. 
But  when  Olympias  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra^ 
her  daughter  by  Philip,  as  the  price  of  his  aid  against  Antipater, 
the  aged  Per^ccas  w;as  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  uniting 
the  whole  empire  under  his  own  government.  Meanwhile,  he 
attempted  to  assert  his  authority  as  regent  by  bringing  AntigonuB 
to  tried  for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  satrapy.  But  Antigonus  fled 
to  Macedonia,  carrying  to  Antipater  information  of  the  schemes 
of  Perdiccas  and  Olympias.  A  league  was  formed  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy ;  while  Perdiccas  was 
joined  by  Eumenes,  who,  besides  being  moved  by  gratitude,  had 

*  The  beautiftil  saroophBgafl  in  the  British  Mvaeom,  foimerij  suppoeed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander,  has  been  identified  bj  the  insoriptioos  upon  it  m  that  of  Nectanebo  L 
(See  TOLL,  pp.  140,  HI). 
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BOW  the  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
addition  of  the  satrapies  of  Leonnatus  and  Antigonns  to  his  own. 
While  Enmenes  defended  himself  against  the  xinited  forces  of 
Antigonns  and  Cratems,  Perdiccas  attacked  Ptolemy,  who  stood 
on  the  defensive  in  an  intrenched  camp  beyond  the  Nile,  near 
Felnsium.  The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  carry  this  position  wore 
out  the  soldiers  of  Perdiccas,  who  mutinied  and  murdered  their 
general.  Antipater,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy,  now 
obtained  the  regency,  with  the  persons  of  the  two  kings,  whom  he 
carried  into  Europe,  with  Boxana,  the  mother  of  Alexander  jEgus, 
and  Eurydic^,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridseus.  After  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  the  allied  generals  met  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  and 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  proyinces.  Antipater  retained  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  with  the  nominal  regency  of  the  empire; 
Ptolemy  kept  Egypt ;  Antigonns  received  Susiana,  in  addition  to 
his  former-  province ;  and  Seleucus,  as  satrap  of  Babylon,  suc- 
oeeded  to  much  of  the  central  authority  of  Perdiccas.  Eumenes 
was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army 
(B.a  821). 

It  devolved  upon  Antigonns  to  conduct  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who,  though  deserted  by  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Macedonian  officers,  had 
gained  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Cratems  "himself  fell,  shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Perdiccas.  Pressed  by  the  superior  force  of 
Antigonns,  he  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  followers  in  the  fortress 
of  Nora  in  Oappadocia,  and  held  out  against  a  long  blockade,  till 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  upper  provinces  (b.  o. 
319).  Meanwhile,  Antipater  died  in  Macedonia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  bequeathing  his  authority,  not  to  his  son  Cassander,  but 
to  the  Epirot  Polysperchon,  who  was,  like  himself,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's oldest  generals.  Cassander,  whose  military  &me  made 
him  a  formidable  enemy,  and  who  had  a  powerM  party  among 
the  oligarchies  which  Antipater  had  established  in  the  Greek 
cities,  rose  in  open  rebellion ;  and  Polysperchon,  feeling  the  need 
of  new  support,  invited  Olympias  back  from  Epirus  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella.  Olym- 
pias engaged  Eumenes  to  renew  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  influence 
which  she  had  always  been  known  to  possess  with  Alexander 
obtained  for  him  the  support  of  the  "  Argyraspids,"  a  body  of 
veterans  who  were  living  in  retirement  in  Upper  Asia.  His  cause 
was  espoused  also  by  the  satraps  of  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
gave  up  to  him  the  royal  treasures  in  thejr  possession.    Thus  the 
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whole  monarchj,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  involved  in  a  war 
between  those  who  used  the  name  of  Alexander's  family  and  those 
who  possessed  the  greater  part  of  his  power.  Of  the  counie  of 
affairs  in  Europe  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.  Had  Polys- 
perchon  and  Olympias  been  content  to  abandon  Asia^  and  to  call 
over  Eumenes  to  their  aid,  his  vast  ability  would  have  consolidated 
their  authority  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  That  ability  was  vainly 
exerted  on  behalf  of  what  Eumenes  considered  the  cause  of  his 
master's  family,  in  a  series  of  can^paigns  which  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  ancient  history.  For  two  years 
he  maintained  himself  against  the  united  forces  of  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  while  beset  by  treachery  in  his  own  camp. 
The  seat  of  the  war  was  first  in  Cilicia  and  Phcenicia,  afterwards, 
as  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  give  ground,  in  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Media.  The  struggle  ended  at  last,  not  by  his  defeat,  but  by 
his  betrayal  by  the  Argyraspidffi,  who  added  to  the  fickle  arro- 
gance of  a  favoured  body  of  soldiery  the  cupidity  which  made 
them  accessible  to  the  bribes  of  Antigonus.  Eumenes  waa 
put  to  death  by  the  vote  of  a  council  of  officers,  in  opposition, 
it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  Antigonus  himself.  He  was  the  most 
honest  and  humane,  the  best  educated,  and  in  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  the  most  able  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  he  was  only  prevented  from 
distancing  all  competitors  for  the  empire  by  the  prejudice  which 
his  Greek  origin  excited  among  the  Macedonians.  He  was  forty- 
five  years  old  at  his  death  (b.o.  816). 

It  was  his  misfortune,  in  death  as  in  life,  to  have  fought  for  a 
cause  that  was  Mling  of  itself.  For  while  Polysperchon  was 
engaged  in  Greece  in  a  fierce  and  doubtful  contest  with  Cassander, 
Eurydic6,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridseus,  formed  the  plan  of  casting 
off  the  regent's  yoke.  In  her  husband's  name  she  gathered  an 
army  in  Macedonia,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cassander.  Polys- 
perchon and  Olympias  marched  against  her,  in  league  with  the 
king  of  Epirus.  Olympias  displayed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  train 
equipped  with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  Her  presence  won  over 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  Eurydic^  fled  with  her 
husband  to  Amphipolis,  where  both  were  seized  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  Olympias,  who  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  the  £Eunily  and  fiiends  of  Antipater.  Cassander  now 
marched  into  Macedonia  to  stay  and  avenge  these  barbarities. 
After  a  siege  of  some  months,  Olympias  surrendered  Pydna,  with 
Boxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  on  oonditicm  that  her  own  life 
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ahotQd  be  spared ;  but  Oassander  broke  bis  faith  rather  than  incur 
the  danger  of  letting  her  Uye.  He  imprisoned  Bozana  and  her 
son  at  Amphipolis,  entirely  setting  aside  the  claims  of  Alexander. 
Folysperchon  retired  into  JSoUa,  and  left  Cassander  master  of 
Macedonia  (b.o.  816). 

Antigonns  had  not  waited  for  the  death  of  Arideeus  and  the 
captivity  of  Alexander  to  seize  the  vacant  throne.  As  the  prize 
of  his  victory  over  Eomenes,  he  claimed  the  mastery  of  all  Asia,* 
being  thus  the  first  to  cast  off  the  masL  He  had  the  claim  of 
being  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  the  most  skilful  in 
the  field.  He  was  nothing  but  a  rough  soldier,  cruel,  faithless, 
and  avaricious,  with  a  savage  manner,  made  the  more  sinister  by 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  Yet  his  blunt  straightforward  humour  gained 
the  affection  of  soldiers  as  rough  as  himself.  Once,  it  is  said^ 
when  he  overheard  two  sentinels  complaining  that  he  was  starving 
them  to  death,  and  they  must  go  over  to  the  enemy,  he  thrust  his 
pike  at  them  through  the  canvas  of  his  tent,  bidding  them  go  out 
of  his  hearing  if  they  wanted  to  abuse  him.  His  kingdom  now 
extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia,  except  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon,  which  was  held  by  Seleucus.  On  his  return  from 
Upper  Aisia,  Antigonns  ordered  Seleucus  to  be  arrested ;  but  the 
latter  escaped  from  Babylon,  and  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 

A  league  was  now  formed  against  Antigonns  by  Ptolemy  and 
Selencus  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  who  during  all  these 
.events  had  by  the  greatest  skill  subdued  all  Thrace.  The  aUies 
required  Antigonns  to  surrender  Upper  Asia,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  lower  provinces.  The  generals  of  Antigonns  found 
sufficient  occupation  for  Cassander  in  Greece,  and  Lysimachus 
took  little  part  in  the  war  in  Asia,  which  was  thus  almost  confined 
at  first  to  Antigonns  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  held  the  provinces 
of  Ccale-Syria  and  Palestine,!  which  were  destined  henceforward 
to  be  the  battle-field  between  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  Here  Antigonns  waged  a  successful  war  with  Ptolemy, 
and  here  we  first  meet  with  his  son  Demetrius,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  who  added  to  the  vices  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  most 
contemptible  meanness,  and  a  taste  for  the  lowest  debauchery.  Me- 
buhr,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  calls  him  ^^  the  most  unprin- 

*  He  did  not  aBsume  the  title  of  king  till  some  years  later. 

f  The  name  Coele-Syria  (I  e.  Hollow  Byria)  denotes  properly  the  TaUey  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon ;  bnt,  in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greek  king- 
doms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  it  is  oonstaatly  nsed  to  indade  Pftlestlne.  DamasooB  was 
the  capital  of  Gcalefiyria  in  this  wider  c 
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capled  and  most  detefitable  man  that  ever  existed."  Nevertheless,  lie 
has  obtained  a  conspicuous  name  in  history,  and  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  Poliorcetes  {Bedeger  of  Oitie8\  by  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  that  mechanical  skill  which  distinguished  the  Macedonian 
engineers.  Demetrius  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  was 
entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  command  in  Coele-Syria,  having 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  Eumenes. 
His  defeat  at  Gaza  (B.a.  812)  was  partly  retrieved  by  a  subsequent 
victory,  and  Coele-Syria  was  again  overrun  by  Antigonus.  Seleucus 
took  advantage  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  to  recover  Babylon,  and  a 
victory  over  Nicanor,  the  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards 
gave  him  possession  of  Media,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  his  successors.*  The  exhaustion  of  aU  the  combatants 
brought  about  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  division  of  power 
was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Antigonus  kept  Asia, 
Ptolemy  Egypt,  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and  Cassander  was  to  hold 
Macedonia  and  Greece  till  Alexander,  who  was  now  sixteen,  should 
oome  to  full  age ;  but  he  at  once  made  the  crown  his  own  by  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  (b.o.  311).  In  the 
following  year,  Polysperchon,  who  was  in  jiEtolia,  sent  for  Hercules, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
Fergamus,  and  proclaimed  him  king ;  but  he  was  bribed  by  Cas- 
sander to  murder  him  and  his  mother  (b.o.  309).  The  last  sur- 
yiving  Relative  of  Alexander,  his  sister  Cleopatra^  who  was  about 
to  marry  Ptolemy,  was  secretly  murdered  by  Antigonus  at  Sardis. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander's  labours  to  found  his  imperial 
house. 

The  peace  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  it  was  broken 
in  the  following  year.  Ptolemy  came  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Greek  cities,  to  which  Cassander  had  failed  to  grant  the  freedom 
stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty.  Having  subdued  Cyprus  and 
the  southern  shores  of  Asia  rMinor,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  fleet  (b.o.  808).  Sioyon  and  Corintii 
were  at  once  surrendered  to  him  by  Cratesipolis,  the  widow  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but  from  the  other  cities  he 
received  only  vague  promises.  He  therefore  made  a  trealy  with 
Cassander,  and  withdrew  from  Greece,  leaving  garrisons  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth.  Antigonus  now  resolved  to  attack  Cassander  in  tiie 
name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  campaigns  of  his  son 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  His 
first  stay  in  Greece,  during  which  he  captured  Athens,  was  but 
*  The  "  Era  of  the  Seleadda**  dates  ftom  this  year,  ca  8ia. 
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brief,  88  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  Antigonnfi  to  besiege  Salamis 
in  Cyprus  (B.a  SOY).  There  he  gained  a  decisive  naval  victory 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  140  vessels  under  Menelaiis,  the  brother 
of  Ptolemy,  who  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  surrender 
Cyprus  (b.o.  309).  Antigonus,  now  master  of  the  sea,  and  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  assnmed  the  title  of  king ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Selencus,  and  Lysimachns. 
Each  made  his  accession  a  new  chronological  epoch,  the  ^^  Mace- 
donian Eras,"  of  whidi  that  of  the  Seleucids6  is  alone  nsed  in 
chronology. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  having  been  completely  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  decide  the  war  by  invading  Egypt,  Demetrius  made  an 
attadic  on  Bhodes,  which  had  reAised  its  aid  against  Ptolemy. 
The  si^e  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  for  the 
new  and  tremendous  engines  of  attack,  and  the  preseverance  of  the 
defence ;  and  the  ^^  Besieger  of  Cities"  at  length  retired  baffled 
(b.o.  305 — 304).  He  then  returned  to  Greece ;  and  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  Cassander  for  nearly  four  years  with  snch  success, 
as  to  be  saluted  at  Corinth  as  the  Captain  of  the  Greeks,  when  he 
waa  once  more  recalled  to  assist  his  father  in  Asia.  Before  his 
departure,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Cassander,  by  which  Greece  was 
declared  free  (b.o.  301). 

The  new  danger  which  was  now  pressing  upon  Antigonus,  arose 
from  the  growing  power  of  Selencus.  Be-established,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Babylon,  ten  years  before,  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  subduing  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus.  He  now  made  a  new  coalition  with  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  against  Antigonus,  whose  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions were  reduced  to  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  campaign,  ex- 
cept that  the  confederates  poured  from  all  sides  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  Antigonus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  resist  them.  Deme- 
trius, marching  from  Thessaly  through  Thrace,  joined  his  father 
before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsits,  in  Phrygia  (August,  b.o.  301).* 
Immense  numbers,  with  many  elephants,  fought  on  both  sides. 
The  victory  was  mainly  decided  by  the  heavy  infantry  of  Cassander 
aad  Lysimachus.  Antigonus  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  allies  in  iixe  pursuit, 
Demetrius  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  Ephesus  with  the  remnant 

*  This  IB  the  reoelTed  date^  oonfimied  by  the  Miihority  of  Clinton ;  Ifr.  Grote't 
Mgomeats  for  fiiiiig  the  bettle  u  l&te  as  the  beguimog  of  &a  800,  do  not  ^>pear  to 
bededdTft 
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of  the  army.  Thence  he  passed  oyer  to  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  The  possessions  of  Antigonus  were 
divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Selencus,  the  former  obtaining 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  Northern  Syria,  with 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  while  Cassander  seemed  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  events 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsns  are  so  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  history  of  Greece,  that  we  reserve  them  for  the 
following  chapter ;  only  now  casting  a  glance  at  the  settlement  of 
those  new  Asiatic  kingdoms  which,  from  the  large  intermixture 
of  Greek  elen^ents  in  their  government,  their  population,  and  their 
language,  have  received  the  title  of  HeUenistic*  Their  ftirther 
history  is  not  of  intrinsic  importance  enough  to  be  pursued  in 
detail;  it  will  be  best  reviewed  when  they  reappear  as  drawn 
within  the  sphere  of  Eoman  action. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  East  was  divided  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  former  was  the  more 
powerful ;  the  latter  by  far  the  more  compact,  and  therefore  the 
more  lasting.  Nor  was  this  result  less  due  to  the  very  diflTerent 
policy  pursued  by  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Ptolemies  ; — ^perhaps  we  should  say,  forced  upon  the  former  by 
their  position  between  the  growing  powers  of  the  West,  and  the 
forces  still  residing  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East  From  the 
very  first,  Seleucus,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  brought  into  a  con- 
flict with  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  l^ace,  which  only  ended 
with  his  aasa^nation  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (b.o.  280).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  AiniooHus  I.,  Soter.  Amidst  his  constant 
wars,  Seleucus  had  found  time  to  carry  on  with  great  vigour  the 
diffusion  of  Hellenic  civilization  through  his  empire,  especially  by 
the  erection  of  cities,  settled  by  Greek  and  Macedonian  coloniste, 
which  were  called  by  the  names  of  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apamea, 
and  Stratohicea,  after  his  fsither,  himself,  and  his  two  wives, 
besides  others  bearing  such  Macedonian  appellations  as  Beroea, 
Edessa,  and  Pella.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful AiTTiocH,  now  AntcJda^  in  Syria,  which  rose  amidst  its  gar* 
dens,  by  the  luxurious  grove  of  Daphne,  in  the  fSdr  valley  of  the 
'Orontes,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Gasius  and  Amanus. 
Hither  Seleucus  transferred  his  capital  from  Babylon,  and  here  the 
Seleuddffi  reigned  for  nearly  250  years ;  but  their  wide  empire 
was  speedily  narrowed  to  a  precarious  tenure  of  Syria  itself.    At 

*  The  term  Oredanj  used  by  oar  old  writers,  and  among  the  reat  bj  the  tranalaton 
of  the  Bible,  ia  not  aufficiently  djatrngiiiahed  from  Qr$ek  to  be  exact. 
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the  end  of  half  a  centniy  (b.o.  260),  the  revolt  of  the  ParthianB 
cut  off  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Half  a  century 
later,  the  ambitiouB  interference  of  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great, 
with  the  Bomans  in  Greece  lost  him  all  Asia  Minor  beyond  the 
Taurus.  His  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  forfeited  Palestine 
by  his  mad  persecution  of  the  Jews.  From  his  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Syria  dwindles  away  into  a  succession  of  murderous  con- 
tests within,  and  dangers  on  all  sides  from  Parthia,  Egypt,  and 
Eome,  till  Pompey  constituted  Syria  a  Boman  province  in 
B.O.  65. 

Meanwhile,  in  Egypt,  the  prudent  policy  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter  (Saviour)  by  the  Bhodians  after  their 
great  si^,  had  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that  growing  pros< 
perity  and  civilization  which  reached  its  climax  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  11.,  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  with  his 
fitther  in  the  kingdom  in  b.o.  285,  and  began  to  reign  alone  in 
B.O.  283.  "We  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Egypt,  down  to  its  incorporation  with  the  Eoman  empire  in 
B.O.  30.* 

A  third  kingdom  arose  in  Asia  Minor  about  this  epoch  out  of 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Lysimachus.  It  was  founded  by  Philetserus, 
a  Paphlagonian  eunudb,  who,  having  been  left  by  Lysimachus  in 
charge  of  his  treasures  at  Pergamus,  revolted  to  Seleucus,  when 
he  saw  the  scale  turning  in  his  favour.  The  death  of  Seleucus 
enabled  Philetserus  to  found  a  kingdom,  to  which  his  successor 
gave  an  air  of  old  legitimacy  by  assuming  the  name  of  Eumenes.t 
Comprising  at  first  the  norfli-westem  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Bomans,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  conferred  upon  their  ally,  Eumenes  11.,  the  whole  of 
Mysia,  Ly dia,  the  two  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia 
(b.o.  190),  which  his  grandson.  Attains  III.,  gratrfully  restored  to 
them  by  his  testament  (B.a.  133),  and  which  formed  the  province 
of  Asia.  It  was  under  Eumenes  11.  that  Pergamus  became  a  seat 
of  learning  which  rivalled  Alexandria,  with  a  library,  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  scarce  X  ^nd  fragile  papyrus  was  replaced  by 
parohmerU  (charta  Pergamena), 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baoteia, 

•  VoL  L  p.  141. 

t  The  Mowii^  is  a  list  of  the  Uiigs  of  FergamuB :— FbileteraB,  B.a  280—868 ; 
Eumenes  L,  B.a  268—241 ;  Attains  L,  B.a  841—197;  Eamenes  IL,  b.o.  197—169; 
Attains  n.,  FhDadelphiis,  b.o:  169—186 ;  Attains  m.,  Fhilometor,  B.a  188—188. 

I  Scaroe,  becaose  of  the  Tast  quantity  used  In  Egypt 
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founded  hj  the  revolt  of  Theodotns,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
from  Antiochns  11.,  in  b.o.  255,  and  overthrown  by  the  Parthians 
abont  B.0. 125,  after  its  kings  had  ruled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  India;  and  the  Persian  kingdoms  of  Pontns  and  Cappadocia, 
which,  established  by  the  rebellion  of  satraps  in  the  last  days  of 
the  empire,  regained  their  indefpendence  with  the  dedme  of  the 
Selenddffi,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the  course  of  Boman 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 


LAST  YEARS  OF  LIBERTY  IN  GREECE.— FROM  THE  EXPEDITION 

OP  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AOHiBAN  LEAGUE. 

B.O.  884  TO  B.O.  280. 


^  Hach-Boffeiing  heroes  next  thdr  honours  dum, 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  £une. 
Here  his  abode  the  martyr'd  F&ooxoN  claims, 
With  Aais,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names.*'— Pofb. 


OOVDRIOir  OV  OBBVCl  AT  ALBXAITDKB'S  niPABTUlUi — ^ATHTOB  AHD  SPABTA.— MOTVMSim  OW 

Aois— ms  naniAT  ahd  dbath— JBomKBS  and  naMosTHsras— atfaib  of  habpalub — 

BZILB  OF  DBMOSTHBNBS— ALBXAITDBB's  BnZOT  FOB  BBSTOBIMO  THB  BULBS— BFFBCT  OF 
ALBXAKDBB's  dbath— THB  LAMIAH  WAB— TICTOBT  OF  ANTIPATBBr— DBATHB  OF  HTPBB- 
IDBS,  DBH08THBNBS,  AND  DBMADBS — POLTSPBBOHOK^PBOCLAMATION  OF  OBBBK  LIBBBTT 
— ^DBATH  OF  PHOCION — CASSANDBB  MA8TBB  OF  ATHBNS— DBMBTBIU8  THB  PHALBBBAN — 
0A8SAHDBB  IN  PBLOPONNBSUS— FOBTIFICATION  OF  SPABTA— AFFAIB8  OF  MAOBDONIA— 
BBSTOBATION  OF  THBBBS— SUCCBSSES  OF  ANTIOONTIS  IN  QBBBOE— QBNBBAL  PACIFIOATION 
— OASSANDBB  HASTBB  OF  MAOBDONIA  AND  GBBBCB— DBMBTBIDB  POLIOBCBTBS  AT  ATEOHB 
— ^mS  SBCOND  VISIT— SUCOBSSFOL  WAB  WITH  OASSANDBB^BBCALL  TO  ASIA,  AND  BBTUBH 
TO  OBBBCE— BBPULSB  FBOM  ATHBNS— DBATH  OF  CASSANDBB— PHILIP  IT.,  ANTIPATBB» 
AND  ALBXANDBB— DBMBTBIUS  POLIOBCBTBS  TAXES  ATHBNS— KINO  OF  MAOBDONIA— HIS 
WABS  IN  OBBBOB— WITH  PTBBHUS  AND  LTSIMACHXTS— HIS  FUGHT  TO  ASIA,  IMPBISON- 
MBNT  AND  DBATH— BXPULSION  OF  PTBBHUS  BT  LTSIMAOHDS— ANABCHT  IN  MACEDONIA 
— ^AHTIGONUS  OONATAS  AND  HIS  DYNASTY- DBATH  OF  LYSIMACHUS— PYBBHUS  IN  ITALY 
— IBBVPTION  OF  THB  GAULS— BISB  OF  THB  MIOLUX  AND  AOHJLUf  LEAGUES— CONNBO- 
nON  OF  GBBBCB  WITH  THB  WBST— SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  OBBBKS— AGATH0CLE8— UTEB- 
ATUBB  AND  ABT  DUBING  THB  MACEDONIAN  PBBIOD— SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOeOPHY. 

Wb  have  now  to  look  back  upon  the  condition  of  Greece  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  and  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  Diadochi.  It  is  seldom  that  a  free  country  acquisces  in  the 
surrender  of  its  liberty.  Political  rights  may  be  snatched  away  by 
a  surprise,  borne  down  by  force,  or  forfeited  by  apathy  and  internal 
dissensions ;  but  a  vigorous  political  life  only  expires,  after  many  a 
hard  struggle,  in  the  crushing  embrace  of  overwhelming  strength. 
The  Macedonian  conquest  had  deprived  Greece  of  the  free  use  of 
her  liberty ;  but  it  was  only  finally  extiaguished  by  the  arms  of 
Bome.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  catastrophe,  it  proved  an 
ioimense  gain  to  the  conquerors,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
Hellenic  life  had  not  first  been  absorbed  into  an  Oriental  despot- 
ism. The  last  efforts  for  liberty  kept  alive  that  "  ingenium  civile,'* 
which  was  a  more  precious  gift  even  than  the  arts  and  letters  whidx 
the  victors  received  from  the  vanquished. 

In  accepting  the  results  of  Ohfisronea  and  of  the  fall  of  Thebes^ 
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the  Greeks  h^d  consoled  tbemselyes  with  the  belief,  whether  real  or 
affected,  that  their  conqueror  was  their  proper  leader  to  the  final 
trinmph  over  Persia.  How  far  this  sentiment  wrought  among 
them,  as  at  least  a  pretext  for  willing  and  even  flattering  consent, 
and  how  there  remained  a  party  which  had  not  abandoned  a  tnier 
view  of  the  case,  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  difScolt  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  that  party  thronghont  Greece;  and  we  can  only 
trace  its  working  witii  certainty  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  in  the 
party  divisions  of  the  former  state  and  the  sturdy  secession  of  the 
latter.  The  intnitiye  sagacity  of  Alexander  judged  rightly  of  the 
position  of  the  two  cities,  when  he  took  every  opportunity  to  fatter 
Athens,  but  without  loosening  his  grasp  upon  her,  while  he  ex- 
cepted Sparta  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  the  common  enter- 
prise.* The  difference  was  equally  marked  in  the  conduct  of  the 
two  cities  themselves. 

While  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  were  retailing  every  piece  of 
news  that  seemed  un&vourable  to  Alexander,  with  more  curiosity 
than  hope,  the  Spartans,  under  the  guidance  of  King  Agis  in.,f 
were  watching  their  opportunity  for  action,  and  meanwhile  reviving, 
with  considerable  success,  the  confederacy  of  Poloponnesian  states. 
How  little  reason  there  was  for  despair,  if  Darius  had  shown  the 
least  power  of  resistance,  is  apparent  from  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Menmon  (b.o.  334 — 838). 
We  have  seen  how  the  change  in  the  plans  of  Darius,  consequent 
upon  Memnon's  death,  paralyzed  the  fleet  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  how,  though  Phamabazus  continued 
the  operations  in  the  jEgsean,  and  met  Agis  to  concert  a  landing 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Issus.  He  left,  however,  ten  triremes  and  thirty  talents  with 
Agis,  who  sent  his  brother  Agesilaus  to  reduce  Crete,  and  Alex- 
ander found  it  necessary  to  send  a  naval  force  to  act  against  him 
(b.o.  381). 

In  the  following  spring,  Agis  declared  open  war  against  Anti- 
pater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia.  The  time  seems  iU-chosen,  so 
soon  after  the  victory  of  Arbela ;  but  he  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  Alexander's  increasing  distance  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace.  Agis  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  been  serving  Darius ; 
and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  Eleans,  the  Achseans,  and  the 

*  See,  for  ezampleB,  dhap.  xvL  pp.  88,  47,  49,  60,  62,  68. 

f  The  Eoiyfltheidd  king,  deomenee  IL,  appean  to  have  been  a  mere  dpher  fhioq^ 
om  hSfl  long  rdgn  of  slxty-oiie  yean. 
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Arcadians,  ezoept  Megalopolis,  which  was  decidedly  Macedoman. 
The  influence  of  Phodon  kept  down  the  war  party  at  Athens,  and 
even  Demosthenes  would  not  advise  the  risk.  The  brief  war  which 
followed  was  confined  to  Peloponnesus.  Agis,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  laid  si^e  to  M^alopolis,  which 
Antipater  hastened  to  relieve ;  and  Agis  fell,  with  6000  men,  in  a 
battle  so  desperate  that  it  cost  the  victors  8500  killed  and  wounded. 
The  synod  of  Greek  states  was  agam  convened  at  Corinth,  to  pro- 
nounce the  complete  submission  of  Greece,  and  LacedsBmonian 
envoys  followed  Alexander  as  far  as  Bactra  to  place  their  city  at 
his  disposal.  "We  are  not  told  what  answer  they  received.  The 
defeat  of  Agis  seemed  to  secure  a  complete  ascendancy  to  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  who  seized  the  opportunity  for  that 
grand  attack  upon  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes,  which  recoiled  so 
signally  upon  .£schines  (b.o.  830). 

The  history  of  Greece  is  now  a  complete  blank  till  the  return  of 
Alexander  from  India  to  Susa  (b.o.  825).  Among  the  satraps  who 
had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  was  Harpalus,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  distinguished  favour,  and  made  governor  of 
Babylon.  While  Harpalus  was  engaged  in  squandering  the  royal 
treasure  in  luxury,  and  treating  his  subjects  with  true  Oriental 
lyranny,  he  was  cultivating  close  relations  with  Athens,  and  send- 
ing presents  both  to  the  city  and  to  many  of  the  leading  states- 
men. So,  when  he  fled  from  Babylon,  with  6000  soldiers  and  a 
large  treasure,  he  steered  for  Gape  Sunium,  secure  of  a  favourable 
reception.  Prudence,  however,  forbade  a  step  so  directly  hostile 
to  Alexander ;  and  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  were  agreed  in  oppos- 
ing it.  Kay  more,  when  envoys  came  from  Antipater  demanding 
that  Harpalus  should  be  given  up,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
his  arrest.  He  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from  the  prison,  and 
fled  to  Crete,  leaving  his  treasure  under  sequestration  in  the 
Acropolis.  On  comparing  its  value  with  the  account  given  in  by 
Harpalus,  a  large  deficiency  was  discovered ;  and  the  Areopagus, 
after  investigating  the  matter  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  preferred  a  charge  of  peculation  against  several  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Demades.  The  latter  fled, 
but  the  former  was  found  guilty  by  a  dicastery  of  1600  citizens, 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  Having  no  means  of  pay- 
ment, he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  escaped,  and  resided 
sometimes  at  Trcezen,  and  sometimes  at  Mgpi2i.  It  is  said  that 
he  might  often  be  seen  upon  the  beach,  shedding  tears  as  he  looked 
to  the  coast  of  Attica.     Among  his  accusers  was  Hyperidee,  the 
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moBt  yiolent  enemy  of  Philip  and  Alexaader;  and  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that  his  condemnation  was  secured  by  a  disgraceful 
combination  of  the  Macedonian  party  with  the  friends  of  HarpaluSy 
whom  he  had  refused  to  support,  and  who  wanted  a  scapegoat  for 
their  own  corruption.* 

One  of  Alexander's  last  acts  was  to  throw  a  firebrand  into 
Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  final  triumph  in  Asia,  he  doubtless 
felt  secure  of  obedience  in  providing  a  triumph  for  his  partisans  at 
home.  Nicanor  was  sent  to  the  Olympic  festival  (b.o.  224)  with 
a  rescript  proclaiming  to  the  exiles  throughout  Greece  their  resto- 
ration to  their  cities,  which  Antipater  was  instructed  to  enforce. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  universal  amnesty,  the  edict  provided  in 
effect  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  state — 
for  its  supremacy  in  many.  Envoys  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexander;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  already  in  excitement 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  monarch's  death* 

The  feeling  produced  is  smnmed  up  in  the  striking  image  of 
the  orator  Demades,  that  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  now  like 
the  monster  Polyphemus  when  Ulysses  had  put  out  his  single  eye. 
The  long-suppressed  desire  for  free  action  found  vent  at  Athens, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Phocion,  who  remained  at  his  post, 
and  kept  his  ofiice  as  General,  while  others  of  his  party  fled  to 
Antipater.  Though  Demosthenes  was  in  exile,  the  youthfiil  orator 
Leosthenes  united  with  Hyperides  in  stirring  up  the  people.  Forty 
triremes,  and  200  quadriremes,t  were  ordered  to  be  equipped,  and 
all  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age  were  called  out.  Envoys 
were  sent  round  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  presently  recalled  in  triumph. 
By  the  autumn,  Leosthenes  found  himself  in  command  of  an 
allied  army  near  Thermopylsd,  though  Boeotia,  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  Megalopolis,  kept  down  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  rendered 
no  assistance.  His  force  amounted  to  13,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
widi  110  ships,  which  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  decision  of  the  Thessalians  for  the  Greek  cause  deprived  | 

Antipater  of  their  splendid  cavalry,  and  entailed  upon  him  a 
great  defeat  in  Thessaly.    He  threw  himself  into  the  town  of 

*  See  the  ebtborate  argoment  of  Mr.  Grote,  Bidory  of  Cfreeee,  vol  zU.  pp.  40% 
—416. 

t  Veefleb  with  four  hanks  of  oars,  which  hogan  aboat  this  time  to  rephce  the 
smaller  but  more  handy  triremes.  The  difference,  to  compare  small  thmgs  with 
greati  is  sometUng  like  that  between  the  first-rates  and  seventy-fours  of  the  British 
navy,  both  now  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the  triremes.  The  battle  of  SalamSi^ 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  remarkable  for  the  huge  mze  of  the  ships  engaged. 
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Lamia^  near  the  SpercheiuB,  to  await  the  aid  which  he  sent  to  ask 
from  Asia.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  blockade^ 
and  Phocion  indulged  in  sinister  predictions : — ^^  The  short  race 
has  been  ran  splendidly ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
hold  out  for  the  long  course.'^  The  augury  seemed  confirmed  by 
the  death  of  Leosthenes,  who  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone 
hurled  from  a  catapult ;  and  a  fatal  delay  took  place  while  his 
successor  was  being  chosen.  Little  adyantage  was  gained  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  LeonnatuS|  who  had  advanced  from  Asia 
into  Thessaly  with  20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  His  army  was 
rallied  by  Antipater,  who  escaped  from  Lamia,  and  retired  into 
Macedonia,  to  await  the  approach  of  Graterus ;  while  his  fleet 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Athenians. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  united  forces  of  Antipater  and 
Graterus  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allies  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  and  Oreece  lay  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mace- 
donian regent  (August,  b.o.  322).  Befrising  to  treat,  except  with 
individual  states,  he  marched  to  the  Oadmean  fort,  where  Thebes 
once  had  stood,  as  if  about  to  enter  Attica.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders,  fled  to  ^gina, 
and  thence  to  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  while  Phocion  and  Demades 
went  to  intercede  with  Antipater  for  the  city.  The  best  terms 
they  could  obtain  were  the  surrender  of  tiie  leading  orators, 
including  Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  the  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
port  of  Munychia.  Demades,  who  has  been  so  often  named  as 
the  servile  partisan  of  Macedonia,  moved  the  decree  for  the  arrest 
of  the  orators,  and  of&cers  were  sent  with  the  envoys  of  Antipater 
to  pursue  them.  The  temples  in  which  they  had  taken  sanctuary 
proved  no  protection.  Hyperides  was  carried  back  to  Athens  and 
put  to  deadi,  after  Antipater — ^as  it  is  said — ^had  taken  revenge  for 
his  free  speech  by  ordering  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  D'emosthenes  escaped  a  fate  probably  still  worse  by  a 
voluntary  death,  which  was  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  The 
story  is  related  with  various  romantic  details,  but  all  we  know  for 
certain  is  that,  when  the  satellites  of  Antipater  came  to  drag  him 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Galauria,  he  took  poison  in  the 
temple,  and  then  coming  forth,  as  if  to  surrender  himself,  he  died 
as  he  passed  the  threshold*  It  was  affirmed  by  his  nephew  Demo- 
chares  that,  instead  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  he  had  been 
removed,  like  Sophocles,  by  an  euthamma  in  the  sacred  prednct, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Macedonian  cruelty.  At  least  it  was  time 
TOL.  n — ^7. 
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for  him  to  die,  when  he  had  Burvived  the  freedom  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted.  His  fate  was  less  lamentable  than  that  of 
his  great  rival  Phocion,  whp  perished  by  a  similar  death,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  for  a  few  years  to  administer  the  city  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  But  he  deserves  at 
least  the  praise  of  doing  his  best  to  govern  jnstly. 

Antipater  followed  up  his  victory  by  setting  up  oligarchies  of 
Macedonian  partisans  in  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  and  by  whole- 
sale deportations  of  the  free  citizens.  Having  reduced  sjl  Pelo- 
I>onnesus,  he  had  crossed  over  with  Craterus  into  jEtolia,  with  the 
design  of  transporting  the  rude  and  warlike  inhabit^ts,  to  people 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Asia,  when  both  were  recalled,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  resist  the  projects  of  Perdiccas  (b.o.  821).  The  only 
event  worth  recording,  in  Greece,  before  the  death  of  Antipater,  is 
the  savage  murder  of  Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Pella  to 
request  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia.  Unluckily 
for  the  orator,  a  letter  of  his  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Perdiccas,  uiging  him  to  come  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her 
dependence  on  "  an  old  and  rotten  warp.^  Cassander  avenged  the 
insult  to  his  father  by  putting  Demades  to  death,  after  his  son  had 
been  killed  in  his  arms.  Thus  were  the  friends  as  well  as  the  foes 
of  Macedonia  cut  down  one  after  the  other  (b.o.  319). 

The  civil  war  which  the  will  of  Antipater  caused  between  his 
son  Cassander  and  his  successor  Polysperchon,  involved  the  whole 
of  jGhreece,  and  Athens  first  of  all.  Polysperchon,  having  allied 
himself  with  Olympias,  and  acting  in  her  name  and  that  of  the 
sons  of  Alexander,  who  were  now  at  Pella,  issued  an  edict,  pro- 
claiming that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  delivered  from  the  oligar- 
chies set  up  by  Antipater,  and  their  constitutions  restored,  as  they 
had  existed  under  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Antipater  were  recalled  to  their  homes.  The  Athenians  at  once 
required  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  evacuate  Munychia.  But 
Kicanor,  who  had  been  s<ent  by  Cassander  to  supersede  the  former 
governor,  not  only  reftised,  but  took  Piraeus  by  surprise,  while  Pho- 
don,  who  was  stiU  at  the  head  of  affairs,  not  only  n^lected  to  take 
precautions,  but  reftised  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  port 
Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Alexander,  the  soji  of  Poly- 
sperchon, arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his  father's  army, 
to  enforce  a  peremptory  mandate  from  Olympias  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  garrison ;  but  instead  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
Athenians,  Alexander  spent  tiie  time  in  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Nicanor,  till  Cassander  arrived  at  Piraeus  with  a  large  armament 
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ffopplied  to  him  by  Antigonus.  The  blame  of  all  was  laid  on 
Phocion,  who  was  accused  of  intrigaiBg  both  with  Nicanor  and 
Alexander,  to  obtain  protection  against  the  retaming  exiles. 
These  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  power  in  the  city,  than  they 
proceeded  to  depose  the  magistrates  who  had  held  office  under  the 
goyemment  established  by  Antipater,  and  among,  them  Phocion. 
Some  were  condemned  to  death ;  others  fled ;  and  Phocion  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  who  received  him  well,  and  sent 
him  with  letters  to  Polysperchon,  to  whom  the  Athenians  also 
sent  a  deputation,  accusing  Phocion  of  high  treason.  Poly- 
sperchon affepted  to  hear  the  case  impartially;  but,  bent  on 
obtaining  PirsBus  for  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians  by  giving  up  Phocion,  who  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
city.  He  was  tried  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  four  colleagues,  amidst  the  most  insulting  exhibition 
of  vindictive  feeling  by  the  returned  exiles.  He  bore  all  with 
the  most  dignified  patience ;  and  his  last  words,  before  he  drank 
the  hemlock,  were  to  bid  his  son  to  cherish  no  evil  memory  of 
the  Athenians.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians soon  afterwards  received  Cassander  into  the  city,  who 
restored  the  oligarchical  government,  under  the  distinguished 
orator,  .philosopher,  and  poet,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  held 
his  power  for  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  the  repulse  of  Polysperchon 
from  Megalopolis,  and  the  defeat  of  his  navy  by  that  of  Cassander, 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  latter  throughout  Greece.  In  a  pro- 
gress through  Peloponnesus,  he  received  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  cities.  One  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  Greek  traditions  is,  that  the  Spartans  now  for  the  first  time 
surrounded  their  city  with  walls  (b.o.  817). 

We  have  seen  how  Cassander  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  put 
down  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Olympias.  •  His  successes  drove 
Polysperchon  back  into  JEtolia,  while  Alexander  maintained  him- 
self in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  on  his  way  to  attack  the  latter  that 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  twenty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  and  invited  back  the  Theban  exiles  from  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  measure  was  most  popular 
through  the  whole  Hellenic  world ;  the  Athenians,  Megalopolitans, 
and  Messenians,  being  especially  forward  in  aiding  the  work 
(b.c.  816). 

Cassander  had  already  gained  great  successes  in  Peloponnesus, 
when  Antigonus  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  the  cities.    He  despatched  an  armament 
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under  AristodemiiB  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  with  whom  Caaeander 
proceeded  to  make  terms,  leaving  him  llie  government  of  the 
peninsnla  under  himflelf ;  and  both  were  thus  united  against  Aris- 
todemus.  Alexander  was  soon  after  assassinated,  but  his  widow 
Oratesipolis  maintained  herself  in  Sicyon,  while  Cassander  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  ^tolians,  formerly  the  allies 
of  Polysperchon,  and  now  of  Antigonus.  The  latter  now  made 
a  vigorous  effort  by  sending  over  a  new  armament  under  his 
nephew  Ptolemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  every  quarter, 
when  the  war  was  suspended  by  the  general  pacification  of  B.a 
811,  and  all  the  powers  united  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  the 
Greek  cities,  though  the  provision  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
Oassander  kept  his  garrisons  in  the  cities  that  he  now  held.  He 
afterwards  granted  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  to  Polysper- 
cfaon,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery  in  the  murder  of  Hercules ;  * 
while  his  own  power  in  Northern  Greece  seems  to  have  embraced 
all  the  western  coast  and  a  large  part  of  Epirus  (b.c.  309).  We 
have  seen  how  he  secured  the  crown  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Boxana  and  Alexander. 

The  abortive  expedition  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (b.o.  308)t  had, 
however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  Oassander  the  more  serious 
attacks  of  Antigonus,  who  sent  over  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  from  Ephesus.  Such  was  the  conftised 
state  of  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  generals  in  Asia,  that 
when  Demetrius  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  May, 
B.O.  807,  his  fleet  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  ally  of 
Oassander,  and  he  sailed  into  PirsBus  before  the  error  was  dis- 
covered. Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  after  governing  well  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  improved  the  laws  of  Athens  and  adorned 
the  city  with  splendid  buildings,  had  degenerated  into  a  sensual 
and  luxurious  despot. .  So,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  proclaimed 
that  he  had  come  to  free  the  dty  and  to  expel  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  the  people  went  over  to  him,  and  the  late  ruler  retired 
to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  Aiter  reducing  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  both  of  Munychia  and  Megara,  .and  declaring  the  latter 
city  free,  Demetrius  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Athens,  pro- 
claiming the  freedom  of  the  dty,  and  promising  magnificent  donsr 
tions  fix>m  his  fiEither.  He  was  received  with  such  unbounded 
adulation  and  divine  honours  to  his  father  and  himself,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  dedared  himself  ashamed  of  these  degenerate  Athe- 
nians. The  only  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  the  universal  flattery 
*  See  ohtp.  xvU.  p.  88.  t  ^^ 
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was  that  of  Demoohares,  the  nephew  of  Demostheaes.  Amidst 
the  reaction  agarnst  the  phflosopher  Demetrius  of  Fhaleram,  a 
law  was  passed  restricting  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  which  were  now,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation*  The  philosophers  made  a  spirited  appeal  by 
leaving  Athens  in  a  body,  and  the  decree  was  repealed  ^e  next 
year.  Demetrius  had  remained  only  a  few  months  at  Athens, 
when  he  was  recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  naval  war  on  the 
shores  of  Cyprus  (B.a  806). 

During  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  the  East,  the  war  in  Greece 
was  renewed  between  Folysperchon  and  Oassander.  The  latter 
had  gained  a  decided  advantage  at  many  points — had  taken 
Corinth,  and  was  blockading  Athens  by  sea  and  land,  when 
Demetrius  opportunely  returned  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Enripus, 
and  landed  at  Aulis  in  Bosotia.  Cassander,  thus  threatened  in 
the  rear,  raised  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  retired  towards  Thessaly. 
He  was  pursued  and  defeated  near  Thermopylsa  by  Demetrius, 
to  whom  a  body  of  6000  Macedonian  troops  went  over.  Deme- 
trius once  more  entered  Athens,  to  be  received  with  flatteiy  more 
abject  and  impious  than  had  been  paid  to  himself  and  his  father 
some  years  before.  A  decree  was  carried  by  Stratocles,  that 
Athena  invited  Demetrius  to  be  her  guest,  lodged  in  the  back 
chamber*  of  the  Parthenon,  he  profaned  the  temple  with  the  most 
abominable  orgies  of  Aphrodit6,  to  whom  he  erected  chapels 
throughout  the  city  for  his  courtezans.  The  only  voice  raised 
against  the  decree  of  Stratocles  is  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  at  all  events  was 
soon  banished  from  Athens  for  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius.t 

In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  808),  Demetrius  prosecuted  the 
war  in  Peloponnesus  against  the  garrisons  of  Oassander  and 
Ptolemy.  He  conquered  Corinth,  Sicyon,  all  the  states  of  Argolis, 
and  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea ;  and  he  made  an 
expedition  with  his  fleet  to  Leucas  and  Corcyra.  After  these  suo- 
ceeses,  a  congress  at  Corinth  conferred  upon  Demetrius,  as  formerly 
upon  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  dignity  of  captain-general  of  the 
Greeks.    In  the  spring  of  b.o.  802,  he  retuined  to  Athens,  and 

*  It  haa  been  already  explained,  that  the  OpMadomm^  or  back  ofaamber,  of  a 
Greek  temple  was  not  the  inner  shrine,  but  a  sort  of  yestry  and  treasury,  as  well  as  a 
lod^ng  for  the  keepers  of  the  temple.  • 

f  The  return  of  Demetrius  was  in  ii.a  804 ;  the  banishment  of  Democharea  in 
aa  808-2. 
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was  receiyed  as  a  god  by  a  procession  of  the  people,  with  garlands 
and  incense.  Bnt  even  the  hymn  which  they  sang  to  him,  as  the 
god  who  alone  had  appeared  to  deliver  them,  was  the  measure  of 
tiieir  debasement  and  distress.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
the  language  used  respecting  the  growing  power  of  the  ^tolians, 
who  are  compared  to  the  Sphinx,  flying  from  its  rock  to  carry  off 
the  helpless  citizens.  Both  the  order  of  the  calendar  and  the  most 
venerable  customs  of  religion  were  made  to  yield  to  the  wish  of 
Demetrius,  to  be  at  once  initiated  into  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  the  proper  course,  a  candidate  could 
only  be  initiated  at  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  in  the  month  of  Anthe- 
sterion,  and  admitted  to  the  higher  decree  sixteen  months  later,  in 
Bo€dromion.  Demetrius  had  reached  Athens  in  Munychion,  two 
months  after  the  former  period ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Stratodes, 
it  was  declared  that  the  current  month  should  be  considered  as 
Anthesterion,  and  the  next  month  as  the  Bo€dromion  of  the 
following  year ;  and  then,  after  the  two  ceremonies,  another  decree 
set  the  calendar  right  agun.  A  century  before,  Aristophanes 
had  made  Meton's  reform  of  the  calendar  an  occasion  for  the  jest, 
that  the  gods  and  men  would  be  celebrating  their  festivals  at 
different  times ;  but  such  proceedings  as  these  prove,  as  Niebuhr 
observes,  that  ^^no  one  at  that  time  had  much  faith  in  those 
matters ;  all  was  mere  curiosity,  and  an  obscure  remnant  of  super- 
stition." Demetrius  repaid  this  adultation  by  exacting  from  the 
Athenians  a  contribution  of  250  talents,  whidi  he  insulted  them 
by  squandering  on  his  pleasures. 

Still  pursuing  the  object  of  driving  Oassander  out  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  66,000 
men,  and  became  master  of  much  of  the  country.  His  continued 
success  was  one  cause  of  the  new  coalition  against  his  father  in 
Asia ;  and  Gassander  protracted  the  contest  tUl  Demetrius  was 
recalled  by  Antigonus  to  share  his  defeat  at  Ipsus.  Before  he 
left  Greece,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Cassander,  by  which  the 
Hellenic  cities  were  declared  free  (b.o.  301). 

The  military  talents  of  Demetrius  were  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
duct ttfter  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Eetreating  with  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  he  joined  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and  passed  over  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  rallied  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  secure  Greece. 
There  he  might  hope  to  hold  out  till  the  coalition  of  the  generals 
ipi  Asia  should  be  dissolved  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  his  own 
aid  be  sought,  as  in  fact  soon  afterwards  happened.  For  this 
contingency  he  at  once  paved  the  way  by  opening  negotiations 
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with  Ptolemy,  through  the  medium  of  the  jonng  Ftbbhus,  Idng 
of  Epirus,  whose  name  now  appears  in  history  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  whose  share  in  these  transactions  more  will  be  said  anon. 
But  Demetrius  had  not  calculated  on  the  great  effect  produced  in 
Greece  by  the  defeat  of  Ipsus.  Most  of  the  cities  that  had  so 
lately  saluted  him  as  their  leader  hastened  to  make  their  sub-, 
mission  to  Cassander.  Even  Athens  had  recovered  from  her 
servile  prostration,  and  recalled  Demochares,  who  guided  her  coun- 
cils in  the  spirit  of  his  uncle.  Demetrius  had  already  sailed  from 
Ephesus,  secure  of  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens,  when  he  was 
met  by  an  embassy,  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  they  conducted  his  wife,  with  aU  her  retinue  and 
property,  to  Megara,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  ships  and  treasures 
he  had  left  behind.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Demetrius  to  involve 
himself  in  a  war  with  Greece,  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  as  his 
basis  of  operations  against  Asia.  So  he  carried  his  armament  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  there  began  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Lysimachus. 

MeanwhUe  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  had  formed  a  closer  league 
with  each  other,  to  counteract  which,  Seleucus  sought  the  aid  of 
Demetrius,  and  sued  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
wards resigned  to  his  son  Antiochus.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  these  incestuous  marriages,  which  afterwards  became  common 
both  among  the  Seleucidsa  and  the  Ptolemies.  Demetrius  forth- 
with  sailed  to  Syria,  and  on  his  way  he  made  himself  master  of 
Oilicia ;  and  his  refusal  to  give  up  this  acquisition  produced  an 
ill  feeUng  with  Seleucus  at  the  very  moment  of  their  alliance. 
About  the  same  time,  the  negotiations  which  Demetrius  had 
opened  with  Ptolemy  were  brought  to  a  successftd  issue.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  gained  a  footing  in 
Peloponnesus  before  he  attempted  to  recover  Athens. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cassander  died,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
for  a  few  years  the  power  restored  to  him  by  the  victory  of  Ipsus 
(b.c.  297).  He  left  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander. 
The  first  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne  as  Philip  IT.,  but 
died  of  sickness  the  next  year  (b.o.  296).  His  death  was  followed 
by  one  of  those  murderous  contests,  which  now  became  the  usual 
incidents  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Antipater  killed  his 
mother,  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  Alexander ;  and  the 
latter,  esteeming  his  own  life  in  danger,  applied  for  aid  both  to 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  The  order  of  events  is  now  obscure ; 
but  it  seems  that  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens ; 
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and  BO  PyrrhiLS  had  the  first  opportnnitj,  which  he  hastened  to 
seize.  It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  np  to  the  present  period. 

The  country  of  Epims,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Felasgic 
religion,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  now  subject  to  the  JSacid  family  of  Molossian 
princes,  who  claimed  their  descent  from  Pyrrhtjs  or  Keoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  princes 
to  bring  on  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  powers  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  The  first  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus,  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  ITeoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  was 
killed  in  the  war  which  he  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Brutti  (b.o.  826).  His  cousin  and 
successor,  -^acides,  was  deposed  by  Ihe  Epirots,  who  disliked  the 
pttrt  he  took  in  the  war  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  (b.o.  816). 
He  was  subsequently  recalled ;  but  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Cassander,  who  thus  obtained  the 
mastery  of  Epirus  (b.o.  318).  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  ^acides,  was 
bom  in  b.o.  818.  On  his  father's  deposition,  the  infant,  saved  by 
his  faithful  servants,  found  reftige  with  Glaucias,  the  king  of  the 
lUyrian  Taulantians,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children, 
and  refiised  to  betray  him  to  Cassander  for  a  large  bribe.  Kiebuhr 
observes  the  resemblance  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  lUyrian  diief 
to  the  respect  of  the  modem  Albanians  for  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
when  once  their  word  is  pledged,  notwithstanding  their  cmelty 
and  venality.  The  same  historian  sees  a  proof  of  the  natural 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
barbarized  by  his  early  training.  Ten  years  later,  Glaucias  restored 
Pyrrhus,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  to  the  throne  of  Epims ;  but, 
after  five  years,  Cassander  took  advantage  of  the  recall  of  Deme- 
trius to  Ajsia,  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  by  the  Epirots. 
The  young  prince,  who  was  now  seventeen,  fled  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  on  the 
field  of  IpsuB.  He  was  then  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
negotiation  with  Ptolemy,  whom,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  Pyrrhus  so  won  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  character, 
that  the  Egyptian  king  sent  him  back  to  Epirus  with  a  large 
force,  and  tiie  queen  Berenice  gave  him  the  hand  of  Antigon^, 
her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage.  Pyrrhus  was  well  received 
by  the  Epirots,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  If  eoptolemus,* 

*  Flutareb,  who  alone  mentions  this  Keoptolemns,  does  not  tdl  na  who  he  was. 
Kiebohr  soppoees  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  JUexander,  the  late  King  of  E^nias. 
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the  reigning  prince,  to  eihare  the  kingdom ;  but  Keoptolenmfi  was 
soon  put  to  death,  on  the  gronnd,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  Pyrrhns. 

The  wealth  supplied  by  Ptolemy  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  raise 
Epirns  to  great  prosperity.  He  founded  cities,  and  deydoped  the 
military  resources  of  the  country,  doing  for  Epirus  what  Arche- 
laus  and  Philip  had  done  for  Macedonia.  Like  the  latter  prince, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  war,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  highest  military  genius.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Pyrrhus  loTcd  war,  less  for  its  substantial  gains  than  for  the 
excitement  of  the  pursuit,  as  an  artist  works  at  his  art  to  gratify 
an  inward  prompting.  But,  obeying  only  this  impulse,  his  efforts 
were  as  desultory  as  they  were  eager.  He  is  said  to  have  pxu> 
posely  abstained  from  following  up  victory,  lest  the  campaign 
should  end  too  quickly,  like  a  chase,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  lost 
if  the  game  be  caught  too  soon.  Had  he  possessed  Philip's  steady 
purpose,  and  especially  Philip's  knowledge  when  to  remain  quiet, 
he  might  have  been  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age.  Hannibal 
is  said  to  haye  placed  Pyrrhus  first,  Scipio  second,  and  himself 
third,  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  or,  according  to  a 
more  probable  version  of  the  story,  he  ^tssigned  the  first  rank  to 
Alexander,  the  second  to  himself,  and  the  third  to  Pyrrhus.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  that  wrote  on  the  art  of  war.  But 
he  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  to  be  a  great  conqueror.  Some 
change  of  purpose,  or  some  generous  impulse,  perpetually  turned 
him  aside  from  an  advantage  already  won.  He  was  compared  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas  to  a  gambler,  who  is  often  favoured  by  the 
dice,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  his  luck ; — he  might  have  added, 
who  cares  not  whether  he  loses  or  wins.  For  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  was  a  fiunk  and  cordial  cheer* 
fulness,  which  bore  him  up  through  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  ^^  There 
never  was  a  prince,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  in  whom  the  character  of  a 
soldier  had  so  much  of  poetry." 

Pyrrhus  had  made  some  progress  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
kingdom,  when  he  was  called  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  who  offered 
to  give  up  to  him  certain  districts  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Macedonia  on  the  frontier  of  Epirns,  as  well  as  Acamania, 
Ambracia,  and  Amphilochia  on  the  western  coast.  Pyrrhus 
speedily  drove  out  Antipater,  who  fled  to  his  fathe]>in4aw  Lysi- 
machuB,  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  him. 
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PyirliTis  then  withdrew  to  occupy  his  new  poeeeBsionB  on  the 
western  coast,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ambracia.  He  soon 
became  master  of  Gore jra,  and  probably  of  Leucas ;  and  thns  his 
kingdom  looked  towards  Italy,  in  which  he  was  destined  soon  to 
act  so  conspicnons  a  part. 

Meanwhile  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  been  prevented  from  at 
once  obeying  the  call  of  Alexander  by  his  occupation  with  the 
siege  of  Athens.  The  city  had  fiiUen  under  the  tyranny  of  a  certain 
Lachares,  whom  some  csJl  a  demagogue,  and  others  a  creature  of 
Cassander:  he  may  have  been  both.  The  exiles  whom  he  had 
driven  out  invited  the  aid  of  Demetrius;  but  the  citizens  in 
general,  fearing  his  resentment  for  his  former  repulse,  held  out 
against  a  long  blockade,  till  famine  forced  them  to  yield.* 
Demetrius  forgave  the  past,  and  distributed  com  to  the  famished 
people ;  but  he  took  precautions  for  .the  Aiture  by  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  ports  of  Pireeus  and  Munychia,  as  well  as  on  the  hill 
of  Museum  (b.c.  295).  He  then  advanced  into  Macedonia;  and, 
having  procured  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  he  was  saluted  by 
the  army  as  king  (b.o.  294).  He  was  already  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  Greece,  except  Boeotia,  ^tolia,  and  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  in  th^  hands  of  Pyrrhus.  The  reign  of  Demetrius 
lasted  seven  years,  and  was  one  perpetual  series  of  wars  with  his 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  with  his  rivals  in  Asia.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  committed  the  government  of  Greece 
to  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  founding 
a  dynasty,  which  endured  to  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
In  B.O.  292  Demetrius  took  Thebes,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

In  the  following  year  (b.o.  291),  the  misfortune  of  Lysimachus, 
who,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  Get8B,t  gave  Demetrius  an  opportunity 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  Thebes, 
which  was  again  taken  in  b.o.  290.  During  this  campaign 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Thessaly,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Thebes,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Demetrius.  At  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians.  The  confederacy 
of  this  rude  people  seemed  now  almost  the  sole  refdge  of  Hellenic 
liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  passive  spectators  of  the 

'  *  Among  the  more  ordinary  incidents  of  sufTering,  common  to  cities  closely  be- 
sieged, we  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead  moose  t 

f  These  were  the  great  and  warlike  people,  apparently  of  Thradan  origin,  who 
were  called  Dadans  by  the  Romans,  and  gaye  their  name  to  the  proTinoe  of  DaoiiL 
The  king  of  the  Get»  behayed  generously  to  Lymmadius,  and  soon  released  him. 
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conflictd  of  the  two  northern  monarchies.  Each  invaded  the  other's 
conntry,  and  each  gained  yictories  over  the  other;  bnt,  while  the 
conflict  was  thus  indecisive,  the  moral  victory  remahied  with 
Pjrrhns.  His  chivabons  generosity,  and  his  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  won  the  hearts  of  the  Macedonians.  Contrasting  his  frank 
simplicity  with  the  ostentatious  Inxnry  and  the  tyrannical  licence 
of  Demetrins,  they  came  to  desire  Pyrrhns  for  their  king  (b.o.  28^3^. 

While  Demetrins  was  thus  engaged  at  home,  his  Asiatic  posses- 
sions were  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhns  to  strip  him  of  his 
dominions  in  Enrope.  While  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into 
Greece,  and  Lysimachus  advanced  against  Macedonia  from  the 
east,  Pyrrhns  entered  it  from  the  west,  the  army  went  over  to  him, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  dividing  the  kingdom  at  first  with 
Lysimachus.  Demetrius  fled  to  Asia,  where,  after  adventures 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  (b.o.  286).  He  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-treated,  till  his  death  in  b.o.  283. 

The  arrangement  between  Pyrrhns  and  Lysimachus  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  latter  had  destined  the  crown  of  Macedonia  for 
himself,  and,  when  Pyrrhns  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  he 
again  invaded  Macedonia.  The  fickle  people  again  went  over  from 
the  Epirot  stranger,  as  they  now  chose  to  r^ard  Pyrrhns,  to  the 
old  comrade  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhns  was  driven  back  into  Epirus 
(b.o.  286),  whence,  after  a  few  years'  rest,  he  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  into  Italy.  Thus,  in  the  year  which  several 
other  events  concur  to  mark  as  an  epoch  in  history,  we  find 
Greece  for  the  first  time  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Bome 
(b.0.  280).  The  celebrated  campaigns  of  Pyrrhns  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  belong  to  the  history  of  Bome  (b.o.  280 — ^275).  After  his 
return  to  Epirus  he  made  a  predatory  war  upon  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  whom  he  expelled,  and  became  once  more  king  of 
Macedonia  (b.o.  273).  He  now  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Eepulsed  from  Sparta  he  marched  to  Argos,  to  support  one  of  the 
contending  factions,  which  admitted  him  into  the  city.  But  the 
citadel,  and  all  the  strong  places,  were  held  by  the  other  party ; 
and  Pyrrhns  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  back  out  of  the 
place  when  a  tile,  hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-top,  struck 
him  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse. 
He  was  recognized  and  quickly  despatched  by  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  carried  his  h^td  to  their  master.  Antigonus 
showed  great  emotion  on  beholding  it,  and  ordered  the  remains  of 
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Pyrrhns  to  be  interred  with  due  honoms.  Thns  fell  this  great 
and  noble-minded  soldier,  like  Abimelech  at  Thebez,  by  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  (B.a  272).  Had  he 
lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
establishment  of  freedom  the  powers  which  were  wasted  in  wars 
without  result 

The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhns  from  Macedonia  had  left  Lysimachns 
in  possession  of  a  magnificent  kingdom,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  but  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorbetes,  still  held  his  ground  in 
Greece  by  means  of  his  powerful  fleet,  and  many  of  the  jGreek 
cities  maintained  their  independence.  Lysimachns  reigned  for 
five  years  and  a  half  over  these  enlarged  dominions  (b.c.  286 — 
281) ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  a  violent  death,  like  all  the  Diadochi, 
except  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  frite 
of  Lysimachns.  The  two  families  were  connected  by  various 
intermarriages.  Ptolemy  had  been  twice  married;  first,  to 
Eurydic6,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  divorced  in 
favour  of  her  attendant,  the  beautiful  Berenice.*  Eurydic^  had 
borne  him  two  sons,  Ptolemy  sumamed  Ceraunus  (i.e.  Thvmder- 
hdUE)^  and  Meleager,  both  of  whom  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice,  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (b.o.  285).  This  step, 
which  was  probably  taken  through  the  influence  of  Berenice, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  the  principle,  still  a  point  of  dispute 
in  the  East,  that  the  children  of  a  king,  ^^bom  in  the  purple," 
should  take  precedence  of  those  bom  before  his  accession. 
Besides  these  sons,  Ptolemy  had,  by  Eurydic6,  a  daughter  Ly- 
sandra  (who  was  married  to  Agathodes,  tiie  son  of  Lysimachns 
by  his  first  wife),  and,  by  Berenice,  another  daughter,  Arsinoi, 
who  was  the  second  wife  of  Lysimachns  himsel£  Such  were 
the  relations  between  the  two  families,  when  Ptolemy  Oerau- 
nus,  enraged  at  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Egypt,  fled 
to  Lysimachns.  His  kind  reception  -appears  to  have  brought  to 
a  head  the  jealousy  of  Arsinoe  against  Agathodes,  both  as  the 
rival  of  her  children  and  the  husband  of  her  step-sister.  Aga- 
thodes, who  was  'now  a  man  of  mature  age,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  many  of  his  father's  campaigns,  and  was  sure  to  be  his 
successor,  in  which  case  Arsinoe,  who  had  long  been  his  declared 
enemy,  might  well  fear,  according  to  Macedonian  precedents,  for 

*  This  name,  so  oomxnon  in  the  Hellenistie  royal  families,  is  the  Maoedonian  fonn 
of  the  Greek  Phermvici^  which  signifies  hrtngkng  vuiory. 
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her  own  aad  her  children's  lives.  Lysimachtis,  induced  by  her  to 
belieye  that  his  son  was  plotting  against  his  life,  first  treated 
Agathocles  with  insult,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
The  resentment  of  his  subjects  only  confirmed  the  Idng  in  the 
belief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  his  rage  was  directed  by  Arsinoe  against 
the  brothers  and  friends  of  the  murdered  Agathocles.  Several  of 
the  Asiatic  cities  now  broke  out  in  open  revolt ;  and  Selencns,  to 
whom  the  wife  of  Agathocles  had  fled  for  refuge,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power  over  Asia  Minor.  He  crossed  the 
Taurus  at  the  head  of  a  powerftil  army,  and  advanced  to  the  plain 
of  Oorupedion  in  Phrygia,  where  Lysimachus,  betrayed  by  the 
followers  whom  he  had  alienated,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.o. 
281).  By  his  death  Seleucus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander,  except  Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  Southern 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest;  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  take  possession  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  was  sacrificing  near  Lysimachia,  a 
eitj  which  Lysimachus  had  built  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  tak^i 
under  his  protection  as  a  rival  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.o.  280). 

The  death  of  the  last  of  Alexander's  own  foUowers  forms  a 
natural  resting-place  in  the  history  of  the  East,  especiaUy  as  the 
epoch  is  marked  by  other  great  events.  But  those  events  must  be 
noticed,  and  a  glance  must  be  cast  forward  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  before  we  turn  to  the  great  rising  power  of 
the  West  Ptolemy  Oeraunus  was  at  once  recognized  as  king  oi 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  had  long  since  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
was  a  thoroughly  Asiatic  sovereign,  and  cared  nothing  for  power 
in  Europe,  After  a  brief  war,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his 
father's  murder,  and  checking  any  designs  which  Ptolemy 
Oeraunus  might  have  had  on  Asia,  Antiochus  made  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  the  prudence  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  resigning  to 
him  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Ejgypt.  Thus,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Ptolemy  JI.  Philadelphus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Antiochus  L  Soter  on  that  of  Asia,  the  history  of  the  East 
becomes  separate  from  that  of  Europe,  till  they  are  again  brought 
into  contact  by  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Betuming  to  Macedonia,  Ptolemy  Oeraunus  found  a  rival  in 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  operations,  however,  were  confined  to 
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Greec5e.  Ptolemy's  steter,  ArBinoS,  the  widow  of  LyBimachns, 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  with  her  family,  in  the  fortress  of  Cas- 
sandrea.  Fearing,  it  wonld  seem,  that  this  position  might  give 
the  king  of  Egypt  a  hold  npon  the  conntry,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treacherons  offer  of  marriage  to  his  sister ;  and,  being  admitted  to 
the  fort,  killed  her  sons  and  banished  her  to  Samothrace.  His 
crime  was  soon  punished  by  an  event,  which  requires  us  to  take  a 
glance  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  Macedonia. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  occupied,  from  very  early  times, 
all  the  r^ons  of  Western  Europe,  beyond  lie  Alps  and  the  Ehine, 
and  who  gave  their  name  to  the  country  of  Gallia  {Frcmci).  Their 
early  settlements  in  Italy,  and  the  great  irruption  in  which  they 
sacked  Rome  (b.o.  390),  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  book.  Draing 
the  ensuing  century,  the  tribes  which  were  established  in  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina)  were  constantly  pressing 
on  eastward  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  these  movements 
appear  to  have  caused  the  irruptions  of  tiie  Triballi  and  other 
niyrian  nations  into  Macedonia.  About  b.o.  808,  a  body  of  Gauls 
had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassander  gave  them 
settlements  in  Mount  Orbelus.  During  the  following  years,  new 
swarms  arrived  from  Italy,  and  accumulated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and  Scomius,  through  which  they  poured 
into  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  b.o.  880.  Ptolemy  venturisd 
to  meet  them  in  the  field;  but  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
broken  before  the  superior  numbers,  the  savage  war-cries,  and  the 
broadsword  of  the  Gael,  like  the  Eoman  legions  at  Allia,  and 
many  a  disciplined  army  since.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy.  His 
brother  Meleager,  and  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cassander,  succes- 
sively failed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  throne, 
which  was  at  last  offered  by  the  army  to  Sosthenes,  who  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  checking  the  invaders.  Their  main  body 
seems  to  have  retired  behind  the  mountains  when  satiated  with 
plunder ;  but  they  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  inflicted  on 
Sosthenes  a  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  death  (b.o.  279), 
On  this  occasion,  the  Gauls  pressed  on  as  far  as  Delphi,  to  plunder 
the  temple.  The  local  tradition  declared  that  Apollo  defended  his 
sanctuary  by  miracles  like  those  which  had  baffled  the  Persians 
two  hundred  years  before  ;*  but  sober  history  must  give  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  the  Greeks.    They  assembled  their  forces, 

•  VoL  L  pp.  420,  421. 
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under  the  Athenian  CallippuB,  and  routed  theinraders,  disordered 
by  plunder  and  excess.  Brennns,  the  leader  of  the  Ganls,  was 
slain.  The  hordes  that  followed  him  retreated  partly  across  the 
Hsamns  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  part  founded  settlements 
in  Thrace ;  while  another  body  passed  on  to  the  Hellespont  and 
FiopontiB.  Of  these,  some  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  search  of 
plunder,  while  others  were  invited  over  from  Byzantium  by 
Kicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia.  These  two  hordes,  reinforced 
by  fresh  swarms,  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  within  the 
Taurus,  exacting  tribute  of  its  princes,  while  some  bodies  of  them 
GTOBsed  the  Taurus,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Their  ascendancy  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamus;  and  at  length,  just  half  a  century  after  their  first 
entrance.  Attains  L  inflicted  on  them  a  decisive  defeat,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  district  which  was 
henceforth  called  Galatia*  (b.o.  230).  Intermingling  with  the 
Hellenist  population  around  them,  they  adopted  Greek  manners^ 
but  they  preserved  their  own  language,  with  their  political  organi- 
zation. They  formed  three  tribes,  bearing  the  thoroughly  Gallic 
names  of  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  each  consisting  of 
four  dans,  which  the  Greeks  called  Tetrachies. 

The  anarchy  of  Macedonia  was  ended,  shortly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  by  the  victory  of  Antigonus  Gonatus  over  the 
other  competitors  for  the  throne  (about  b.o.  278).  We  know 
but  little  of  his  exact  position  up  to  this  time.  He  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  father,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  the  government  of  Greece,  where  he  had  held  his  ground 
amidst  the  contests  for  the  throne  o^  Macedonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  risings  of  the  Greek  cities,  supported  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  other.  His  usual  residence  seems  to  have  been  at 
Demetriad,  in  Magnesia,  and  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  dose 
alliance  with  the  ^tolians,  whose  power  now  reached  eastward  as 
fiar  as  Phods.  The  extent  of  his  hold  upon  Peloponnesus  is  very 
^  doubtful ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  hold  was  greatly 
loosened,  at  the  epoch  of  b.o.  280,  by  a  new  movement  in  assertion 
of  Panhellenic  liberty.  About  tiie  time  when  Ptolemy  Oeraunus 
was  contending  for  his  newly  usurped  crown,  with  Antiochus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Antigonus  Gonatus  on  the  other,  a  confederacy 
of  the  Greek  states  appears  to  have  been  formed  against  the 
latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  and  with  the  aid  of  Egyp- 

*  It  was  also  caUed  Gallo-Gnecus  and  Grsco-Galada,  from  the  mixture  of  Gauls 
and  Gieeks  in  its  population. 
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tian  money  and  ships.  As  a  pretext  for  combining  their  forceB, 
an  Amphictjonic  war  was  declared  against  the  j£tolians,  the 
allies  of  Antigonus,  on  the  old  ground,  the  cnltivation  of  the 
devoted  plain  of  Cirrha.  The  mover  in  the  enterprise  was  Arena, 
king  of  Sparta,  who,  with  the  money  supplied  to  him  firom  Egypt, 
kept  np  a  mercenary  force,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  the  Asiatic 
courts.  It  has  been  seen  how  disastrously  former  Amphietyonic 
wars  had  ended,  nor  was  the  present  an  exception.  The  allied 
army  was  utterly  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  jiEtolians,  but  the 
war  was  still  maintained  in  a  desultory  manner  by  Areus.  One 
gain  from  it  appears  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  from  the  ports  of  Athens. 

It  was  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  that  Antigonus 
Qt>nataB  obtained  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  and  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy.  After  the  brief 
interruption  of  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  expelled,  as  already 
related,  by  Fyrrhus,  he  kept  the  crown  till  his  death,  in  b.c.  239. 
The  dynasty  he  founded  lasted  for  seventy  years  after  his  death, 
numbering  three  generations  and  four  kings.  Macedonia  became 
the  umpire  in  the  conflict  between  the  contending  Greek  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  AchsBan  and  JBtolian  leagues.  Demetrius  IE.,  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gtonatus  (b.o.  239 — 229),  carried  on  war  with  his 
dangerous  neighbours,  the  JStolians.  His  cousin  and  successor 
Antigonus  Doson  (b.o.  229 — ^220),  supported  the  Ach»an  League, 
and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia  over  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (b.o.  221).  The  long  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  11.  (b.o.«  220 — 178),  witnessed  the  culminating  power 
of  this  later  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  its  humiliation  in  the 
conflict  with  Bome,  to  which  it  finally  succumbed  under  his  son 
Perseus,  in  b.o.  168.  The  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Antigonus,  was  dragged  in 
chains  through  the  streets  of  Bome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
iEmilius  Paulus,  and  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  but  ho  ended 
his  days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  ^ 

We  shall  have  to  return  hereafter  to  the  history  of  these  later 
Macedonian  kings,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Achaean  League, 
and  its  two  great  heroes, 

"  Abatub,  ytho  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  Ungering  libertv  in  Oraeoe ; 
!  he  '         ' 


And  him,  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope, 
Tlie  gallant  Fhilopoomen,  who  to  arms 
Tamed  the  luxurious  pomp  he  oould  not  cure ; 
Or  toiling  in  his  &nn  a  simple  swain, 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundeiing  in  the  Add.** 
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Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  take  a  proepectiye  glance  at  the  causes 
and  the  issue  of  this  last  effort  for  freedom.  During  the  war  in 
which  Pyrrhns  lost  his  life,  Antigonns  Gonatas  was  at  the  head 
of  an  arrnj  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  obtained  complete  ascend** 
ancj  after  the  fall  of  Pyrrhus.  Some  of  the  cities  were  held 
by  his  garrisons,  and  others  by  tyrants  in  his  interest.  Sparta, 
which  he  had  aided  against  Pyrrhus,  was  soon  at  war  with  him 
again,  in  alliance  with  Athens  and  the  king  of  Egypt.  The 
details  of  this  war  are  very  obscure.  The  Spartan  king  Areus  was 
killed  in  battle ;  and  Athens,  after  being  nearly  ruined  by  a  long 
blockade,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Antigonus,  about  b.o.  262. 
The  Macedonian  garrisons  were  replaced  in  Pireeus  and  Munydiia, 
but  the  city  was  declared  free,  and  Antigonus,  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Athens,  paid  marked  honour  to  her  eminent  philosophers, 
especially  to  Zeno.  Sparta,  now  closely  dependent  on  Egypt, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  Hellenic  power  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Macedonian  king,  except  the  great  confederacy  of  the  ^tolians, 
who  were  his  close  allies. 

But  an  ancient  state,  which  had  remained  hitherto  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  was  gradually  risiog  up  into  new 
life,  to  afford  the  country  a  last  hope  of  lib^y,  and  to  give  the 
world  a  brilliant  example  of  the  working  of  a  federation.  The 
Achsean  race,  who,  in  the  time  celebrated  by  Homer,  had  been 
dominant  ia  Peloponnesus,  had  remained  in  political  insignifi- 
cance since  the  great  Dorian  migration  drove  them  up  to  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Their  twelve 
great  cities*  had  been  anciently  united  in  a  Paoachsean  confedera- 
tion, which  was  chiefly,  like  the  old  Panionian  confederacy  in  the 
same  region,  for  re%ious  objects.  This  league  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  policy  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  who  could  not, 
however,  destroy  the  bond  between  the  cities.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.o.  280),  four 
of  these  cities,  Dyme,  Patrse,  Tritsea,  and  Pharae,  formed  a 
league  to  resist  the  Macedonian  domination,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by  all  the  Achsean  towns,  except  Olenus  and  Helice.  At 
first,  however,  they  were  reduced  by  Antigonus,  with  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  occupied,  like  the  rest,  by  his . 
garrisons,  or  by  the  tyrants  he  set  up.  The  oppression  of  these 
rulers  furnished  a  fresh  motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  league  after 
Antigonus  had  withdrawn ;  and  the  king,  residing  at  Pella,  seems 
to  have  overlooked  so  inflignificant  a  state.    Thus  left  to  itself 

•  AfienrardsKdiioediotflnbytliedArtnidicnoftwoofthflmbyane^^ 
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its  growth  was  gradual,  and  it  had  time  to  matnre  its  constitution 
before  being  exposed  td  serious  conflicts.  At  first  the  league  was 
presided  over  by  a  secretary  {Orarnmateua)^  and  two  generals 
{Strategi)^  assisted  by  a  council  of  ten  Denmi/rgi.  In  the  election 
of  these  officers,  every  citizen  of  the  Achsean  towns,  above  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  a  vote,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  quesr 
tions  of  public  policy  rested  with  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  who  met  twice  a  year  in  a  grove  near  ^gium.  About 
B.O.  256,  a  more  concentrated  power  was  given  to  the  government 
of  the  League  by  the  election  of  a  single  Strategus.  It  now  only 
wanted  an  able  and  enterprising  leader  to  become  a  truly  great 
power;  and  such  a  leader  came  forward  in  the  person  of  the 
young  Aratus,  a  Sicyonian  exile  residing  at  Argos,  whose  father 
Olinias  had  been  killed  by  Abantidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Aratus,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  exiles,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon,  by  a  daring 
adventure  in  the  night,  expelled  the  reigning  tyrant,  and  forth- 
with united  the  city  to  the  Ach»an  League  (b.o.  261).  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  city,  so  important  by  its  power  and  position,  was  only 
less  valuable  to  the  League  than  the  gain  of  such  a  leader.  The 
very  defects  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  supplied 
special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  now  to  do.  Incapable 
of  directing  the  movements  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  even  wanting 
personal  courage  in  the  field,  he  was  a  daring  and  skilful  leader  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  and  a  most  successful  negotiator.  But 
his  intellectual  culture  was  very  imperfect,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  in  early  life  had  been  confined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  tyrannical  oppression,  and  the  bitterness  and  cunning 
which  it  engenders.  Hence,  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
League  might  perhaps  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  Demos- 
thenes for  realizing  the  old  dreams  of  FanheUenic  patriotism, 
Aratus  was  unequal  to  the  occasion :  when  hard  pressed  by  Sparta 
and  the  ^tolians,  he  called  in  Antigonus  Doson,  and  so  once 
more  made  a  Macedonian  the  umpire  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  the  time  had  probably  gone  by,  when  even  a  Demosthenes 
could  have  raised  Ihe  country  firom  its  depressed  state,  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  resulted  from  half  a 
century  of  desultory  warfare.  Aratus  was  rightly  judged  by  his 
countiymen  for  what  he  had  done,  rather  than  for  his  faults 
and  failures,  when  they  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory.  He 
died  in  b.o.  213,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  former  friend, 
Philip  Y.  of  Macedon.    Aratus  wrote  Memavrs  of  his  own  times, 
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down  to  B.a  220,  the  year  in  which  the  Eistory  of  Polybius 
b^ins.* 

It  was  in  b.o.  245  that  Aratns  was  first  elected  as  Stategas  of 
the  Leagne,  which  had  meanwhile  been  steadily  consolidating 
itself.  Abont  this  time  the  Achasans  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
BcBotians,  the  state  which  seemed  best  able  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  rival  ^tolian  confederacy;  but  the  ^tolians  fell  upon  the 
BcBotians,  und  crushed  them  before  the  Achseans  came  to  their 
aid ;  and  the  old  Boeotian  confederacy,  with  its  slight  remnant  of 
power,  was  absorbed  in  the  ^tolian  League.  The  loss  was  com- 
pensated by  Aratus's  daring  surprise  of  Corinth  and  its  citadel, 
which  Antigonus  had  carelessy  entrusted  to  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  a  garrison  of  Syrian  mercenaries.  The  former  proved  incom- 
petent, the  latter  treacherous ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Acrocorinthus 
deprived  Antigonus  of  the  key  to  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  followed 
up  this  enterprise  by  the  capture  of  Megara ;  and  the  Achsean 
League  was  joined  successively  by  the  smaller  states  of  the  Argolid 
peninsula,  by  all  the  chief  Arcadian  cities,  including  Megalopolis 
(b.o.  284) ;  and  finally  by  Argos  (b.c.  228).  These  cities  had  up 
to  this  time  been  governed  by  tyrants,  several  of  whom  laid  down 
their  power  voluntarily.  On  the  other  hand,  Elis  and  some  of  the 
western  cities  of  Arcadia  joined  the  JStolian  League ;  and  thus 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  between  the  two  confederacies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part,  where  Messene  remained  at  first 
neutral,  but  ultimately  joined  the  Acheean  League ;  and  Sparta 
pursued  the  peculiar  policy  which  remains  to  be  described.  In 
Northern  Greece,  the  only  states  not  embraced  in  the  JEtolian 
League  were  Acamania  and  Athens.  The  Acamanians  formed  a 
confederacy  of  their  own,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  war  with  Home ;  but  at  present  they  were  still  subject 
to  Macedonia.  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  declared  free 
by  Antigonus  (b.o.  256),  who  had,  however,  pulled  down  the  long 
walls  and  left  his  garrisons  in  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  which  the 
Athenians  and  Aratus  persuaded  the  Macedonian  governor  to 
withdraw  (about  b.o.  229).    Thus  Athens  became  an  ally  of  the 

*  The  Hemdn  of  Aratas  are  lost  This  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  mention  the  great 
uncertainty  of  this  period  of  history,  which,  as  Niebohr  remarks,  has  to  be  mmyelled 
from  a  hundred  different  sources.  Our  leadbig  authority  is  the  "Philippic  Histories*' 
of  Justin,  a  work  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  itsdf  an  epitome 
of  the  ** Philippic  Histories"  of  Trogua  Pompdus,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  latter  most  valuable  work,  which  embraced  a'  history  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  with  such  digressions  into  the  stories  of  the  old  Asiatic  empires  as  to 
^TC  it  the  character  of  a  uniyersal  history,  is  entirely  lost  in  its  original  form. 
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Achsdans,  thongli  not  an  actual  member  of  the  League ;  but  she 
had  almost  lost  all  political  weight  in  Greece ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  citizens  were  chiefly  occupied  with  her  philosophical  schools. 
That  this  rapid  progress  should  have  been  made  by  the  Adiseans 
without  the  interference  of  Macedonia,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  indolence  into  which  Antigonus  Qonatas  sai^  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  long  reign,  and  the  occupation  found  for  his  suc- 
cessor Demetrius  by  the  JStolians.  On  the  other  hand,  Aratus 
was  continually  aided  by  ftmds  £rom  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pto- 
lemy m.,  Euergetes. 

In  this  state  of  affiurs,  the  balance  of  Greek  liberty  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sparta ;  but  Sparta  was  in  no  condition  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Her  rulers  were  the  more  loath  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
recovering  her  supremacy,  as  they  pursued  it  no  longer  in  the  old 
spirit  of  Dorian  hardihood,  but  as  tihe  rivals  of  the  newly  founded 
monarchies.  The  gold  of  Egypt  had  introduced  a  corrupting 
luxury,  amidst  which  the  old  Dorian  hatred  of  the  Achseans  and 
the  Arcadians  grew  more  intense.  A  brief  hope  of  better  things 
was  held  out  by  the  accession  of  the  Proclid  king,  Agis  lY.,  whose 
patriotism  aimed  at  once  at  a  revival  of  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean  League.  Like  CleomeneSy 
who  renewed  his  attempts  at  reform,  Agis  was  a  young  man  full 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  Plutarch  has  most  fitly  compared 
them  with  the  Gracchi  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  (b.0.  244),  Agis  found  the  number  of  Spartan  dtizena 
reduced  to  seven  hundred,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hundred 
possessed  property.  Members  of  the  royal  and  noble  familieB 
went  abroad  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  and  returned  laden  with  the 
wealth,  and  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  East.  The  influence  of 
such  men,  headed  by  tiie  other  king,  Leonidas  11.,  formed  an 
insurmountable  obstade  to  the  plans  of  Agis  for  restoring  Sparta 
to  her  ancient  glories ;  and  the  partial  success  of  his  measures, 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  only  provoked  a  more  violent 
opposition,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  witli  his  near  relatives  (B.a 
240).  But  he  found  a  follower,  at  first  more  fortunate,  in  the  son 
of  the  very  rival  who  had  foiled  him,  the  Eurysthenid  king, 
Oleom^ies  HE.,  who  married  the  widow  of  Agis,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Leonidas  in  b.o.  236.  Cleomenes,  however,  in  his 
zeal  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  Sparta,  viewed  the  Achsean 
confederacy,  not,  like  Agis,  as  a  pattern  and  an  ally,  but  as  a  rivaL 
He  made  war  upon  the  Achssans  for  the  possession  of  Orchomenus, 
Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  the  power  to 
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oanry  out  hiB  reformB  at  home.  He  put  to  death  the  Ephors  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  carried  out  therefonxiB 
of  AgiS)  and  others  of  his  own.  Taking  the  field  again  as  the  head 
of  a  renovated  and  united  state,  he  gained  new  successes  against 
AratuB,  who  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  (B.a  228). 
The  war  had  now  lasted  five  years.  For  two  years  more  Cleomenes 
held  out  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  AchsBans, 
till  he  wasdefeated,  and  his  army  utterly  destroyed,  at  Sellasia,  in 
Laconia  (b.o.  221).  Oleomenes  found  refuge  in  Egypt  with  Ptolemy 
Euergetes ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  suceessor,  Ptolemy  lY., 
Philopater.  Escaping  from  prison,  he  made  one  last  attempt  to 
rouse  his  oountrym^i  against  their  new  master ;  and,  when  he  found 
them  Bubmissiye  to  the  yoke,  he  died  by  his  ownhand.  Greece  was, 
however,  saved  from  the  domination  of  Antigonus  Doson  by  his 
recall  home  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  followed  shortly  by 
his  death  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Gleomenes  (b.o.  220). 

Meanwhile  the  iBtolian  League  had  beensteadily  gaining  ground 
during  the  war  between  deomenes  and  the  Achsaans.  On  the 
death  of  Antigonus  and  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.,  who  was  only 
seventeen  years  old,  the  ^tolians  made  an  attack  upon  Messenia, 
and  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  Aratus  and  the  whole  force  of 
AchsBa.  Aratus  once  more  sought  aid  from  Macedonia ;  Philip 
entered  into  a  dose  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  and  Aratus  became 
his  most  trusted  friend  and  counsellor.  The  ^^ Social  War" 
between  the  ^tolian  and  Achsean  Leagues,  the  latter  being  aided 
by  Philip,  lasted  about  three  years  (b.o.  220—217).  Its  chief 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  power  and  reputation  to  Philip  by 
his  repeated  victories  over  the  ^tolians,  followed  by  a  marked 
deterioration  in  his  own  character.  The  news  of  Hannibal's  first 
victories  in  Italy  tempted  him  to  seek  new  laurels  on  the  same 
field.  With  this  view,  he  made  peace  with  the  ^tolians,  and 
presently  afterwards  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
(b.c.  216).  His  first  unsuccessful  attempts  against  the  Bomans 
in  niyria  were  accompanied  by  arbitrary  proceedings  in  Greece ; 
and  it  was  for  his  remonstrances  against  these  acts  that  Aratos 
was  removed  by  poison  (b.o.  218).  The  Bomans  now  appear 
upon  the  scene  as  the  allies  of  the  ^tolians  (B.a  211),  while 
Aratus  found  a  worthy,  and  in  some  points  a  nobler  successor, 
in  Philop(EBcen,  by  whose  victories  over  Sparta  the  power  of 
the  Achffian  League  was  extended  throughout  Peloponnesus.  How 
the  advantages  thus  gained  were'  lost,  and  how  Greece  was 
finally  constituted  a  Boman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia 
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(b.0.  146),  will  be  related  among  the  other  oonqneBtB  of  the 
republic. 

This  Btunmary  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  that  important  section  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  was 
settled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Greeks  gave 
occasion  to  those  enterprises  of  the  Epirot  kings,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  Bomans ;  and  the  history  of  Sicily  is 
embellished  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Agathocles.  The  cities 
of  Magna  Grsecia,  severed  from  the  objects  of  interest  which 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  aggressions  of  their  Italian  neighbours, 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Messapians;  and  the  expeditions 
which  the  two  Dionysii  undertook  in  Italy  weakened  these  cities 
instead  of  assisting  tiliem.  Tarentum  was  especially  hard  pressed 
by  the  Messapians;  and  it  was  in  an  expedition  to  its  aid  that 
the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of  AgesHaus,  lost  his  life, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.o.  888).  The  Epirot 
king  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  next  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  in  which,  after  some 
successes,  he  was  assassinated  (b.o.  331).  Fifty  years  passed 
before  the  same  enterprise  was  renewed  by  Fyirhus,  in  the  manner 
which  is  to  be  more  ftilly  related  in  a  ftiture  chapter. 

Meanwhile,  the  like  distresses  of  Oroton,  causing  it  to  seek  aid 
from  Syracuse,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated AoATHooLBS,  au  adveuturer  rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  unbounded  daring,  fertility  in  resource,  and  utter 
want  of  principle.  His  name  breaks  the  silence  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  are  shrouded  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  in  b.o.  336.  We  only  know  that  in  this 
interval  the  popular  constitution  had  been  overthrown  and  an 
oligarchy  of  600  set  up,  under  Sosistratus  and  other  leaders,  about 
the  time  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  aid  the  Croto* 
niates  against  the  Bruttians  (probably  about  b.o.  820).  In  this 
expedition,  the  popular  voice  assigned  the  highest  place  of  merit 
to  Agathocles,  who  had  recently  risen  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a  potter.  He  was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  a  Bh^ian  exile,  who  had 
settled  at  Thenna,  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily.  His  birth 
is  surrounded  by  that  halo  of  legend  which  is  so  ofiien  reflected 
on  to  the  cradle  of  great  men  from  their  subsequent  exploits ;  such 
as  that  his  fiither,  having  dreamed  that  he  would  be  a  cause  of 
evil  to  Sicily,  would  have  exposed  the  infant,  but  he  was  saved  by 
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his  mother,  and  secreted  till  his  seventh  year,  when  his  £Etther  had 
long  repented  of  his  supposed  murder.  At  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  settled  at  Syraeuee,  following  his  father's  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  potter.  He  became  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligate 
habits,  and  for  his  tall  and  handsome  form,  his  vast  strength,  his 
courage  in  military  service,  and  his  fluency  of  speech.  A  wealthy 
citizen  named  Damas  took  notice  of  1dm,  supplied  him  widi 
money,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
a  subordinate  command  against  the  Agrigentines;  and,  when 
Damas  died,  Agathocles  succeeded  to  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marriage  with  his  widow.  In  the  expedition  to  Croton,  Aga- 
thodes  served  ad  an  officer  under  his  brother  Antander,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals ;  and  when  the  oligarchical  leaders  withheld 
from  him  the  prize  of  valour,  he  charged  them  openly  with  aspir- 
ing to  set  up  a  tyranny.  ITot  succeeding  in  effecting  a  revolution, 
he  left  Syracuse,  and  levied  a  band  of  mercenaries  in  Italy,  whom 
he  employed  sometimes  in  attacking  the  Greek  cities,  sometimes 
in  aiding  them  against  their  enemies.  After  making  two  unsuo- 
ceesftd  assaults  on  Syracuse,  he  took  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Leontini,  and  was  established  there  when  a  revolution  in  Syracuse 
led  to  his  recalL  In  the  war  which  ensued  with  the  oligarchical 
exiles,  who  were  assisted  by  the  people  of  Gela  and  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles  was  the  mainstay  of  the  city ;  but  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs  was  so  strong  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
dty,  and  a  plot  for  his  assassination  was  only  frustrated  by  his 
departing  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  He  appears  to  have  found 
refuge  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  whose  aid  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  restored  soon  afterwards  at  Syracuse.  Agathocles,  burn- 
ing with  hatred  towards  the  citizens  who  had  expelled  him,  was 
received  back  into  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Hanulcar.  He 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  government,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  keep  peace  with  Carthage ; 
and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  as  general.  Scaroely  was  this 
done,  when  Agathocles,  in  collusion  with  Hamilcar,  collected  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  let  them  loose  to  slay  and  plunder 
the  senate  and  their  wealthy  supporters.  For  two  days,  Syracuse 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm;  and  the 
massacre  of  4000  citizens  was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  6000 
more.  Agathocles  then  presented  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people — consisting  doubtless  of  his  own  soldiers  and  the  rabble 
who  had  joined  them  in  their  late  savage  deeds — congratulated 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
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arifltocratB ;  and  by  offering  to  lay  down  his  command  he  obtained 
bis  appointment  as  ^^Autocarat,"  or  sole  mler  with  nnlimited 
powers.  Thus  did  Syracnse  succumb  to  a  usurpation  &r  worse 
than  that  of  the  Dionysii  (b.o.  317). 

But  Agathocles  answered,  not  to  the  type  of  the  self-indulgent 
tyrant,  but  to  that  of  the  military  despot — ^a  type  less  contemptible, 
but  more  odious  than  the  other,  and  doubly  dangerous,  not  only 
from  the  power  and  aggressive  policy  of  such  princes,  but  from  the 
readiness  of  men  to  reward  tiieir  success  with  admiration — ^nay 
more,  to  render  to  them  respect,  if  they  appear  to  make  any  good 
use  of  the  power  seized  by  perjury  and  bloodshed.  Once  firmly 
seated  on  his  usurped  Ihrone,  Agathocles  proclaimed  that  he 
would  govern  for  tiie  good  of  the  people ;  and  his  generous 
courtesy  proved  that  his  atrocities  had  been  committed,  not  from 
the  impulse  of  a  cruel  nature — ^they  had  not  even  that  wretched 
excuse — but  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deliberate  policy.  That  policy 
was  to  found  an  imperial  power  in  Sicily,  alike  over  the  Greek 
cities  and  the  parts  now  subject  to  Carthage;  and,  had  SicQy 
possessed  a  leader  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  the' 
liberty  lost  in  Greece  might  have  flourished  on  her  soil. 

After  various  and  rapid  successes,  Agathocles  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  the  two  cities  where  the  Syracusan  exiles  were  chiefly 
harboured,  Messana  and  Agrigentum.  He  was  repulsed  from  the 
former,  while  the  latter  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
invited  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  from  Sparta  as  a  leader.  But 
the  young  prince  brought  nothing  with  him  but  the  airs  of  Asiatic 
royalty  which  he  had  learned  fi^m  his  £Etther ;  and  his  murder  of 
Sosistratus  provoked  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  only  saved  his 
life  by  flight.  The  Agrigentines  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Agathocles  was  reoc^- 
nised  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  declared  free, 
except  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Heraclea :  these  remained  subject  to 
Carthage.  With  his  accustomed  perfidy,  Agathocles  set  to  work 
to  subdue  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  his  allies.  Having 
compelled  Messana  to  accept  his  terms,  and  to  drive  out  the  exiles, 
he  laid  si^e  to  Agrigentum. 

The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  his  power,  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  defence  of  the  dty,  an  act  which  involved  them  in 
open  war  with  Agathocles.  He  ravaged  their  territory,  and  per- 
petrated another  atrocious  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  ready  to  revolt ;  but  the  Carthaginians  were 
strongly  reinforced  fix)m  home,  and  Hamilcar  defeated  Agathodes 
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in  the  great  battle  of  Himera  (b.o.  SIO),  the  same  place  at  which 
Gelo  had  defeated  and  slain  another  Hamilcar,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before.*  The  Gh«ek  cities  in  g&nffnl  welcomed  the 
Carthaginians  as  deliyerers,  and  Agathodes  was  besieged  in 
Syracuse.  He  now  set  the  daring  example,  afterwards  followed 
by  Sdpio,  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  first  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  mle  at  home  by  another  massacre  of  1600  wealthy 
citizens,  whose  goods  supplied  him  with  ftmds  for  the  expedition. 
His  voyage,  which  was  signalized  by  a  solar  eclipse,  lasted  six 
days  and  nights ;  and  he  just  succeeded  in  distancing  the  Oar- 
thagiuian  squadron  which  had  allowed  him  to  escape  from 
Syracuse,  as  he  reached  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Tianding  at  the  ^^  Stone  Quarries,"  some  days'  march  east  of 
Oarthage,t  Agathocles  burnt  his  ships  as  a  solemn  offering  to 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  advanced  through  the  rich  territory 
of  Carthage,  which  had  never  yet  been  trodden  by  an  enemy. 
The  unwaUed  cities  offered  no  resistance  to  his  progress,  and  the 
exuberant  products  of  the  corn-fields,  the  vineyards,  ihe  olive- . 
yards,  and  the  orchards  kept  his  army  in  luxurious  abundance. 
At  length  he  reached  Tunes  (Turns),  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carthar 
ginian  Gulf;  and  here,  having  stormed  the  city,  he  fortified  his 
camp  at  tHe  distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  Carthage. 
The  intelligence  of  his  advance  had  preceded  the  news  of  his 
landing,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  fleet ;  but  the  first  con- 
sternation at  Carthage  was  changed  into  the  assurance  of  victory, 
when  they  heard  that  Agathocles  had  left  Sicily  as  a  frigitive, 
and  had  cut  off  his  own  escape.  The  vastly  superior  army  which 
w^it  out  to  meet  him  carried*  20,000  handcnfb,  a  sort  of  provision 
which  has  ever  proved  ominous  to  those  who  have  made  it,  from 
the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  two  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions  which  divided  the  Carthaginian  state.  Their 
rivalry,  which  was  expected  to  act  as  a  salutary  mutual  check, 
prov^  fataL  Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  held 
back,  while  Hanno,  on  the  right,  made  a  vigorous  attack.  At  the 
mom^it  when  the  Greeks  b^an  to  give  ground,  Hanno  was  killed, 
and  his  fall  gave  Bomilcar  an  excuse  for  ordering  a  retreat, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  entire  army.  While  the  Car- 
thaginians endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifidng  two 

•  SeeVoLLp^488. 

f  The  data  are  insafBcient  to  identify  the  places.    The  spot  where  Agathocles  landed 
to  hare  been  on  the  western  side  of  the  tongne  of  land  tennlnatmg  in  Cape  Bon. 
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hundred  children  of  their  best  families  with  the  horrid  rites  of 
Moloch  (whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  identified  with  their 
Croons  and  Saturn),  Agathocles  advanced  firom  his  fortified  post 
at  Tunes  to  the  conquest  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  the  modem  B^encj  of  Tunis.  The  jealous 
policy  of  Carthage  had  secured  her  dependencies  by  ho  bond  of 
mutual  attachment ;  and  their  rapid  submission,  to  the  number 
of  200,  proved  the  instability  of  her  empire. 

The  enterprise  of  Agathocles  had,  however,  fSedled  to  draw  back 
the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse.  Hamilcar  pressed  the  siege, 
and  showed  the  prow-ornaments  of  the  ships  of  Agathocles  as 
signs  of  his  destruction.  The  city  was  almost  iu  despair,  when 
the  truth  was  learned  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Aga- 
thocles, and  Hamilcar  raised  the  siege,  sending  off  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  Africa.  Some  months  later  he  returned  to  Syracuse  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour. 
He  attempted  to  hasten  the  operations  by  the  very  same  manoeuvre, 
in  which  Demosthenes  had  failed  a  century  before,  a  night  sur- 
prise of  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  which  were  now  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications.  The  assault  utterly  miscarried,  and  Hamilcar 
was  taken  prisoner ;  thus  frdfiUing,  in  a  cross  sense,  the  prediction 
of  a  soothsayer,  that  he  should  sup  that  night  in  Syradlse.  That 
supper  was  his  last.  He  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  his  head  was  sent  over  to  Africa.  But  his  fall, 
instead  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Agathocles  in*  Sicily,  gave 
the  Greeks  new  hopes  of  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Agri- 
gentum ;  and  Syracuse  remained  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  (b.o.  309). 

The  news  of  Hamilcar's  death  found  Agathocles  posted  at 
Tunes,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  encamped  between  him  and 
their  city;  and  he  hastened  to  display  the  head  of  Hamilcar 
before  their  eyes.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph,  the  murder 
of  an  officer  by  his  son  Archagathus,  in  a  dnmken  brawl,  caused 
a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  The  piteous  appeals  of  Agathocles  not  only 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  obedience,  but  evoked  a  new  outburst 
of  devotion,  amidst  which  he  led  them  on  to  a  successful  attack  on 
the  Funic  camp ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  another  victory  over 
a  Carthaginian  force  in  the  interior  of  the  country  (b.o.  308). 

Still  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of  Carthage 
herself;  and  he  invited  aid  from  Ophelias,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
who  had  delivered  that  city  from  the  incursion  of  an  adventurer 
named  Thimbron,  after  Alexander's  death,  and  had  reduced  it 
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beneath  the  goyemment  of  Ptolemy  I.  Enticed  by  the  promise 
of  the  Bovereignty  of  Oarthage  when  it  should  be  subdued, 
Ophelias  collected  a  body  of  10,000  colonists  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  and,  with  a  lie  number  of  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
and  100  war-chariots,  he  performed  the  difficult  march  of  two 
months  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  to  join  Agathocles. 
His  arrival  seems  at  once  to  have  inspired  Agathocles  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  aid  of  his  forces,  and  getting  rid  of  their 
commander  and  his  claims.  In  an  assembly  of  his  own  soldiers, 
he  accused  Ophelias  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  The  victim  was 
despatched  upon  the  spot,  and  his  soldiers  were  cajoled  or  intimi- 
dated inter  submission.  While  this  tragedy  was  acting,  Oarthage 
was  in  a  state  of  dvil  war,  through  an  attempt  of  Bomilcar  to 
complete  his  treasonable  designs.  The  plot  was  defeated,  and 
Bomilcar  was  put  to  death  with  tortures ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  Agathocles  during  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Ophelias  (b.o.  807). 

With  his  forces  thus  increased,  Agathocles  subdued  the  old 
Phoenician  settlements  along  the  shore  westward  of  Oardiage, 
IJtica,  Hippo,  and  Hippagreta,  the  last  within  a  few  miles  of 
Oarthage,  which  was  thus  environed  on  both  sides.  It  seemed 
that  he  might  safely  return  to  Sicily,  where  his  affairs  made  no 
progress,  though  he  had  recently  assumed  the  title  of  its  king. 
He  crossed  over  with  2000  men,  leaving  his  son  Archagathus  to 
oommand  in  AMca,  and  landed  at  Selinus.  His  presence  and 
activity  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  events.  Though  Dinocrates, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  kept  the  field  against  him,  the 
Agrigentines  were  twice  defeated,  and  several  cities  were  taken; 
when  Agathocles  was  recaUed  to  Africa  by  disastrous  news.  His 
son  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  Oardiaginians,  and  was  now 
blockaded  in  the  camp  at  Tunes ;  the  army  was  mutinous  through 
want  of  supplies  and  pay,  and  the  Libyan  allies,  as  well  as  the 
cities  called  libyphoenician,  from  the  mixed  races  that  peopled 
them,  had  fallen  off  at  the  first  appearance  of  bad  fortune.  Aga- 
thocles saw  no  chance  but  the  desperate  one  of  a  battle,  though 
his  forces  were  far  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who  refused  to  leave 
their  intrenchments.  The  failure  of  his  attack  on  the  camp  was 
followed  by  scenes  as  strange  as  have  ever  occupied  the  night  after 
a  battle.  The  Oarthaginians  were  engaged  in  sacrificing  the 
comeliest  of  their  prisoners  as  a  thank-offering  to  their  gods, 
when  the  fire  kindled  for  this  hideous  purpose  spread  a  confiagra- 
tion  through  the  whole  camp,  and  the  army  dispersed  in  terror. 
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But  Agathocles  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accident. 
Despairing  of  holding  his  position  in  Africa,  and  nnable  to  cany 
off  his  army  for  want  of  vessels,  he  was  stepping  on  board  a  ship 
to  make  a  secret  escape,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
his  son  Archagathns,  and  pnt  in  chains.  Even  dien  his  fortnne 
did  not  faQ  him.  On  an  sJarm  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to 
attack  the  camp,  Agathocles  was  hastily  bronght  out  by  his  guards 
to  give  his  advice.  The  sight  of  their  leader  in  his  fetters  recalled 
the  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  who  loudly  demanded  his  release. 
Agathocles  used  his  liberty  to  steal  away  in  a  skiff,  which  bore 
him  safe  through  a  November  storm  to  Sicily.  His  two  sons  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ftiry  of  the  deserted  army,  who  purchased  their 
personal  safety  by  l^e  surrender  of  all  their  conquests  (b.o.  SOS). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  features  in  the  romantic  story 
of  Agathocles,  that,  after  a  catastrophe  like  this,  he  survived  to 
renew  his  cruelties  and  victories  in  Sicily,  and  died  in  possession 
of  his  sovereignty.  A  peace  with  Oarthage,  and  a  victory  over 
Dinocrates,  who  has  been  suspected  of  treachery,  were  followed 
by  i^e  restoration  of  Agathocles  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse, 
in  conjunction  with  Dinocrates  (b.o.  801).  He  recovered  much 
of  his  empire  in  Sicily;  carried  on  successM  wars  in  the  lipari 
Isles,  Italy,  and  Corcyra,  where  he  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  Cassander ;  formed  alliances  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
with  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  at 
the  age  of  72,  he  was  planning  a  new  expedition  against  Carthage. 
His  proclamation  of  Ms  favourite  son,  Agathocles,  as  his  successor, 
was  the  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  his  grandson,  Archagathns,  who 
treacherously  poisoned  his  unde,  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
story,  his  grandfather  also.  At  all  events,  Agathocles  fell  sick, 
and  had  only  time  to  send  off  his  wife  and  young  children  to  Alex- 
andria, when  he  died  (b.o.  289).  We  might  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mourning  friends, 
were  we  not  told  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  mankind,  he  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  his  asso- 
ciates and  victims  by  a  genial  fi'ankness  of  manner.  His  career, 
rightly  studied,  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  in  the 
history  of  despotism.  His  extinction  of  his  country's  liberties  is  a 
warning  of  what  may  always  be  done  by  an  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer, wielding  the  engine  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  against  a  people 
that  has  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  its  liberties.  His  wonderful 
fortune — to  use  the  unmeaning  language  by  which  short-sighted 
men  conceal  from  themselves  the  lame  causes  of  events — ^is  an 
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eccample  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supreme  moral  government  of 
the  world  grants  success  for  a  while  to  energetic  wickedness^  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  not  seen  as  yet.  The  wonderful 
success  of  his  African  expedition,  and  its  disastrous  result,  proved 
that  the  conquest  of  the  great  Semitic  republic  of  Carthage  was 
reserved  for  another  power  than  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  Hellenic  race  had  reached  its  limit  towards  the  West.  The 
death  of  Agathocles  closes  the  history  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
Sicily.  While  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  fell  imder  the  rule  of 
successive  despots,  and  were  torn  by  intestine  factions,  they  were 
only  saved  from  Carthage  by  foreign  aid.  Campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  SicQy  formed  an  episode  of  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  Italian  war  of  Pyrrhus  (b.o.  2Y8  to  b.o.  276). 

On  his  departure,  the  government  of  Syracuse  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero  11.,  who  claimed  descent  from  Gelo,  the  founder 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  (b.o.  275).  His  war  with  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana  (b.o.  270)  was  the  cause  of  calling  in  the  Bomans, 
who,  in  the  long  and  fierce  conflict  of  the  first  Funic  War  (b.o. 
5364  to  B.O.  241)  wrested  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  from  Carthage,  while  they  left  Hiero  to  govern  the  south- 
east and  Syracuse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mUdness  which  surpassed 
the  magnificence  of  his  great  namesake,  till  his  death  at  the  age 
of  92  (b.c.  216).  The  rash  boy,  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  abandoned  his  grandfather's  long  fidelity  to 
Borne;  paying  the  penalty  in  his  own  speedy  assassination  (b.o. 
215),  and  involving  Syracuse  in  the  celebrated  siege,  which  e§ded 
in  its  capture  by  MareeUus,  and  the  reduction  of  SicUy  to  a  Soman 
province  (b.o.  212).  The  details  of  these  events  belong  to  the 
history  of  Eome. 

There  still  remain  certain  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic 
race  whose  subsequent  destiny  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  any  important  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  the  world.  That  exception  is  the  Fho- 
csdon  colony  of  Massalia  (Ma/roe/Qlei)^  with  its  de]>endencies  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.*  Maintaining  its  ground  against  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tyrrhenians, 
this  great  commercial  dty  diffused  the  civilization  which  the 
Bomans  found  already  distingmshing  the  ^^  Province ''  from  the 
rest  of  GauL  The  MassaUots  preserved  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence and  their  Hellenic  institutions  by  an  alliance  with  Bome ; 
and  the  city  became  a  great  seat  of  Greek  learning. 

*  See  Yd.  L  p.  865. 
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The  loss  of  liberty  produces  a  more  rapid  effect  on  literafnre 
than  on  art;  unless  we  shonld  rather  say  that  the  decline  of 
original  vigour  in  the  former  is  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  that 
manly  energy  by  which  freedom  itself  is  maintained.  Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  long  survive  the  benumbing  influence  of  despotism, 
and  may  even  seem  to  gain  new  energy  by  its  patronage.  It  was 
under  such  patrons^  that  painting  was  perfected  by  Apelles,  and 
the  art  of  statuary  in  bronze  by  Lysippus,  both  the  favourite 
artists  of  Alexander. 

As  for  literature,  it  seems  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  supreme  excellence  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians  should 
have  been  continued  through  a  second  generation,  even  had  the 
same  stimulus  continued,  of  the  Athenians  flocking  to  keep  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  liberty.  They 
had,  indeed,  elegant  imitators  in  such  poets  as  Agathon,  the  friend 
of  JEuripides,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles,  his  grandson;  and  tragedies  continued  to  be  written 
long  after  the  true  dramatic  spirit  had  evaporated. 

Still  more  needful  was  "  freedom's  caller  air  "  to  such  comedies 
as  those  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  always  Ir^arded  by  a  parly 
at  Athens  as  a  dangerous  licence.  Bepeated  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  freedom  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which  received  fatal 
blows  from  the  aristocratic  revolution  of  b.o.  411,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Some  of  the  later  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy — so  called  because 
it  i»regarded  as  a  transition  fix)m  the  Old  Comedy  to  the  New — a 
form  in  which  such  satire  as  was  still  indulged  in  was  levelled  less 
at  individuals  than  at  classes,  manners,  opinions,  and  fashions  in 
literature  and  philosophy;  while  the  satiric  spirit  itself  gradually 
merged  into  mere  burlesque,  the  favourite  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  from  mythology.  The  part  of  the  chorus  was,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  restricted,  and  at  last  dispensed  witii  altogether. 
The  slight  interest  which  now  belongs  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
the  paucity  of  its  fit^gments,  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fertility 
of  its  writers.  AthensBus  tells  us  that  he  had  read  800  plays  of 
the  Middle  Comedy ;  and  of  its  two  chief  poets,  Antiphanes  (b.c. 
404 — 330)  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  dramas  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  Alexis  (b.o.  394 — 288)  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  great  age  of  the  latter  poet  brings  him  far  within  the 
period  of  the  Kew  Comedy,  which  arose  at  Athens  about  the 
b^inning  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy.     The  personal  and 
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political  satire  of  the  Old  Comedj  had  not  only  become  danger- 
ous, but  its  spirit  had  died  out  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom. 
The  interest  once  inspired  by  politics  was  thrown  back  into  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  caused 
by  protracted  wars,  created  many  a  romance  within  the  circle  of 
a  family.  The  comic  poet,  no  longer  assuming  to  be  the  censor 
of  the  state  and  her  great  men,  but  making  the  amusement 
of  the  audience  his  one  object,  chose  his  subjects  from  the 
manners  and  intrigues  of  ordinary  society  and  domestic  life. 
The  founder  of  this  style  was  Philomen,  a  native  of  Soli  in 
CSlicia,  who  was  bom  about  b.o.  360,  and  lived  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  about  b.o.  330,  and  was 
the  author  of  ninety-seven  plays.  Still  more  celebrated,  though 
less  successM  in  tibe  dramatic  contests — ^for  he  won  only  eight 
prizes  with  more  than  one  hundred  plays — ^is  Menanbeb  of 
Athens,  whose  polished  wit  seems  to  have  had  too  much  of  gentle 
elegance  for  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  The  extant  frag- 
ments are  altogether  inadequate  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plots 
and  spirit  of  Menander's  comedies;  but  they  are  Ml  of  those 
clever  and  pointed  maxims,*  suited  for  quotation,  which  abound 
in  all  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry.  In  these  Chnomio  passages  we 
see  the  influence  of  Epicurus  and  Theophrastus,  with  both  of 
whom  Menander  lived  in  dose  intimacy.  He  was  himself  a 
thorough  Epicurean,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the  school,  but 
in  the  habits  into  which  it  soon  d^enerated.  The  New  Comedy 
was  imitated  by  Flautus  and  Terence  among  the  Eomans,  and 
their  plays  have  transmitted  its  form,  with  much  of  its  spirit,  to 
the  stage  of  modem  Europe.  Terence  especially  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing the  elegant  wit  of  Menander,  with  a  d^ree  of  success 
attested  by  his  lasting  popularity,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  his 
original.t 

In  prose  literature,  the  chief  works  of  the  age  are  those  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  philosophers.  We  have  already  seen  how,  out 
of  the  early  schools  of  philosophy,  there  arose  a  class  of  teachers 
who,  without  abandoning  the  higher  fields  of  speculation,  made  it 
their  business  to  train  the  youth  of  Athens  in  those  practical  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  were  required  for  the  public 
assembly  and  the  courts  of  law.    The  Sophists  may  therefore  be 

*  OaDed  by  the  Greeks  yv&ftat^  aentimenU, 

\  The  epithet  applied  by  Cesar  to  Terence — 0  cSmuSaU  if^noncfer-msqaestioii- 
ably  implies  this  inferiority,  though  its  primary  refeienoe  is  no  doubt  to  Terence's 
practice  of  combining  two  plays  of  Menander's  into  one. 
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regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  the  parents  both  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  the  demand  for  the  latter,  as  an  art,  threatened  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  former,  when  Socrates  arose  to  teach 
philosophy  in  a  new  spirit.  The  fruit  of  the  rhetorical  teaching 
of  the  Sophists,  but  still  more  of  the  free  institutions  of  Athens, 
was  seen  in  the  long  line  of  orators,  from  Pericles,  the  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras,  to  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Ten  of 
these  Atho  Obatobs  were  selected  as  the  wordiiest  by  the  Alex- 
andrian critics,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  some  of  their  orations. 
They  are  Antiphon  and  Andocides,  whom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
latter  part  of  die  Feloponnesian  War ;  Lysias,  the  greatest  master 
of  the  pure  Attic  style ;  Isseus  and  Isocrates,  who  were  especially 
distinguished  as  professors  of  rhetoric ;  Demosthenes  and  ^schines, 
and  their  contemporaries,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus. 
The  discussion  of  their  literary  merits  and  their  extant  works  must 
be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  literature. 

Still  less  does  the  vast  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy  fall 
within  our  province.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  celebrated 
schools  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the  great 
master  who  first  separated  philosophy  from  the  rhetorical  and 
dialectic  lectures  of  the  Sophists.  The  four  great  schools  were 
the  Academic^  founded  by  Plato ;  the  PervpaUslAoy  by  Aristotle ; 
the  Stoio^  by  Zeno;  the  Epiofwretm^  by  Epicurus.  While  the 
teaching  of  all  four  embraced  questions  both  of  ethics  and 
philosophy — ^the  latter  term  comprising  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge — ^the  two  former  sects  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  intellectual,  the  two  latter  by  their  moral  teadiing.  And,  in 
both  cases,  the  leading  points  of  difference  may  be  traced  more  or 
less  in  all  later  systems :  every  school  of  philosophy  leans  either 
to  the  idealism  of  Plato  or  the  analytic  method  of  Aristotle :  every 
system  of  ethics  partakes  largely  of  the  Stoic  self-sacrifice  or  the 
Epicurean  quest  of  the  highest  pleasure  as  the  chiefest  good. 
Ajmong  the  minor  sects,  which  sprang  from  the  school  of 
Socrates,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  those  which  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  extreme  developments  of  the  principles  of  Epicu* 
reanism  and  Stoicism,  though  anterior  to  them  in  their  founder 
tion — ^the  Oyrencm  school  of  Aristippus,  who  placed  the  source  of 
happiness  in  the  gratification, of  the  senses;  and  the  Oynio  school 
of  Antisthenes,  who  tat^ht  his  disciples  to  despise  not  only  the 
indulgences  but  the  decencies  of  life.  We  have  already  had  to 
speak  of  the  most  fSsunous  member  of  this  school,  Diogenes  of 
Sinop^. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 
ITALY  AND  ITS  PRIMITIVE  POPULATIONS. 


"  Italia,  too,  Italia  I  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flaflhes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Snoe  the  fierce  Oarthaginiui  almoet  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  cUefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 
Thoa  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  stOl 
The  focmt  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  gf  knowledge,  qnaflBng  there  her  filL 

Hows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Bom's  imperial  hilL**— Btbok. 


BOm  An>  HBB  ■MPIBB-^RB  BBLATIOir   TO   ITALT— DMOBIFTXOir    OF   TBI   PBinraULA- 

ALPS  AVD  Apmnmns— ooMPARiBOir  with  oeucb—katukal  ukitt  ov  italt— its 

PBIMITmi  IXHABITAXTB— nS  THBBB  CBIIF  STOCKS— THB  lAPTOIAN  SAOB— THB  ITAUAV 
RACl— m  TWO  DIYXSIOHS,   LATW  AKD  SABSLLIAlT-^rmi  BTBUSOAMS-^rHnB  OOUXTBT— 

TKBiR  ouanr-^rTBSHKifiAro  akd  BAsnnrA-^rmi  btbubgax  LANanAa>-^RBut  sablt 

POWn  BT  LAKD  AND  8B&— BBLATfOMS  TO  QBEBCB  AND  OABTBAOB— TBBIB  DBOUNB  AND 
00BQUB8T  BT  TBB  BOMAXS— TBB  BTBU80AN  OONTBDBBAOT-HrHBXB  BSUGIOUB  IHBTITU- 
nONS— BTBU8GAX  ABT  AND  SOIBNCB— ABCHITBOTUBB— 6BPULCHBBS— STATUABT  AND 
MBTAL-WOBX— PAINTINOS— DOXBSnO  UPB— SOIBNCB,  BOBBOWBD  BT  THB  BOMANB. 

The  power  which  was  destmed  at  length  to  raise  an  nniyersal 
empire  on  the  miiiB  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  of  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthage,  combined  in 
itself  the  strongest  points  of  the  systems  that  it  superseded.  A 
material  force,  if  not  so  vast,  yet  tmly  greater  than  that  wielded 
by  anyoriental  despot,  was  r^nlated  by  political  principles,  of 
which  a  r^ard  for  law  was  the  most  conspicnons,  and  all  was 
consolidated  by  the  mighty  bond  of  an  aristocratic  goyemment 
based  on  a  patriarchal  fonndation.  If  the  Hellenic  republics  were 
fitted  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  personal  and  political  liberty,  the 
polity  of  Borne  was  an  instniment  specially  adapted  to  achieve 
imperial  power  abroad  by  subordinating  individual  freedom  to  the 
concentrated  action  of  the  state.  This  mighty  power  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  an  internal  struggle,  which,  when  it  had  once 
broken  out,  became  perpetual,  between  the  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class,  often  abused  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  and  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders  to  personal  freedom  and  political  power.  Just  when 
the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  form  the  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation— ^the  countries  lying  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
— ^was  completed,  this  internal  conflict  was  brought  to  its  crisis  by 
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the  utter  corniption  of  the  state  through  the  plunder  of  the  world. 
Under  a  single  ruler  the  goyemment  of  the  empire  was  consoli- 
dated, from  the  borders  of  Caledonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehine 
and  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile : 
and  the  barbarian  tribes,  that  had  long  been  pressing  down  from  • 
r^ons  as  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  ciyilization,  were  kept  at  bay, 
till  the  work  of  difiEusing  Christianity  throughout  the  Soman 
world  was  completed.  Then  the  empire  and  classic  paganism 
fell  together;  and  the  delnge  of  nations  that  overflowed  them 
settled  down  into  the  new  order  of  the  modem  world. 

To  comprehend  rightly  the  origin  of  this  power,  we  must  not  be 
content  to  take  our  stand  upon  the  Seven  Hills  of  Some,  and  to 
look  round  upon  Italy,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country,  to  be 
gradually  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  new  city.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  regard  Borne  from  the  Italian  point  of  view  rather 
than  Italy  from  the  Boman.  iN'ay  more,  in  speaking  of  Italy, 
even  as  "  a  geographical  expression,"  we  must  greatly  modify  our 
present  conception  of  its  meaning.  Fitted  as  the  peninsula,  with 
its  large  adjacent  island,  is  to  form  one  great  state,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  and  the  African  seas,  and  ardent 
as  must  be  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  human  progress  to  see  it 
thus  united,  the  consummation  is  a  vision  of  the  foture,  not  a 
tradition  of  the  early  past  As  a  strictly  ethnic  term,  the  country 
of  the  Itali,  or  Siceli,  or  Siculi  (for  the  words  are  varieties  of  one)* 
were  confined  to  Sicily  and  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  even  in  the  wider  meaning,  in  which  it  embraced  several  other 
tribes,  it  could  not  be  extended,  in  any  proper  sense,  north  of  the 
Apennine6.t 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  physical  formation  of  the  peninsula 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  political  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  resembles  Greece  in  projecting  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  upheld  by  central  highlands ;  but  the  highlands  of 
Italy  do  not  ramify,  like  those  of  Greece,  into  a  network  of  ridges, 
cutting  up  the  whole  country  into  valleys  comparatively  isolated, 
nor  do  their  extremities  run  out  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  the 

*  The  interohange  of  the  hard  nmtes,  e  and  (,  and  the  loes  of  the  hiitial «— both 
among  the  commonest  dhangea  in  language— acoomit  for  the  difference.  SieeU  and 
Beuli  are  Greek  and  Latin  varieliefl.  The  old  Italian  tradiUon,  which  deriTea  the 
name  of  the  peninwila  from  a  King  Yltalua,  or  Yitulua,  serres  to  show  that  the 
word  began  with  a  consonant 

f  The  name  acquired  this  wider  meaning  after  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  states 
by  the  Romans,  about  &a.  264.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Augustua  thai  St  waa 
made  to  include  the  whole  re^on  np  to  the  Alps. 
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deeply  indented  coast-line  and  chains  of  islande,  which  made  the 
Greeks  of  necessity  a  race  of  adventurous  mariners.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Italian  peninsula  form  one  great  continuous  chain; 
their  slopes  and  valleys  spread  out  into  more  extensive  and  con- 
nected spaces :  the  coast-line,  though  long,  is  very  regular,  undu- 
lating in  wide  bays  rather  than  deep  gulfe.  These  differences  will 
.  be  more  clearly  seen  from  a  description  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
with  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  across  its  head,  and  which, 
though  not  properly  a  part  of  ancient  Italy,  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  its  history. 

Viewed  in  this  wider  sense,  the  Iscnd  of  Italy  is  the  western 
division  of  that  beautiM  region  of  Southern  Euroi)e,  which  is 
enclosed  in  so  marked  a  way  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Alps  and 
its  prolongations  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea.  These  mountains, 
the  grand  passes  of  which  are  ascended  by  a  long  and  gradual 
slope  from  the  north  side,  sink  down  abruptly  on  the  south,  as  if 
to  form  a  rampart  about  the  fair  lands  at  their  feet.  This  sudden 
descent  upon  the  southern  side  forms  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
that  first  passage  over  the  Alpine  chain,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  traveller's  life,  when 

"  He  instanUy  receives  into  liis  soul 
A  flense,  a  feeling,  that  he  loses  not — 
A  something  that  infonns  him  'tis  an  boor 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever." 

The  chain,  so  venerable  for  its  towering  height  and  the  diadem  of 
perpetual  snow,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,*  results  from 
the  most  recent  of  the  great  upheavings  by  which  our  continent 
has  been  formed.  The  primitive  rocks  have  burst  through  aU  the 
superincumbent  strata,  to  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  such  ranges  as  those  of  Scandinavia,  the  western 
mountains  of  our  own  islands,  of  Brittany,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines  and 
Balkan  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
primitive  chain  of  the  High  Alps  has  been  thrown  up  in  that 
remarkable  curve  which  encloses  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Italy.  On  both  its  flanks  lie  those  great  secondary  strata,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  ^^  Jura  limestone,'^  so  called 

*  Alp  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  root  so  common  in  Gehic  (as  in  AUnon^ 
Albany^  &c),  and  wliich  also  appears  in  the  Latin  aBnu  and  alba,  si^iifying  white, 
Singolaily  enougli,  however,  the  name  Alp  is  applied  in  Switzerland,  not  to  the  high 
momitains  (which  are  called  Aonu,  peaJa,  needlea,  &&,  or  by  the  figurative  names  of 
Oiant^  Monky  Virgin,  &c),  but  to  the  upland  pastures  of  comparatively  moderate 
elevation,  sudi  as  the  Wmgem  Alp, 
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from  the  great  cham  which  fiices  the  Alps  acroBS  the  plain  of 
northwestern  Switzerland,  and  forms  a  member  of  the  system. 
Along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  chain 
extends  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the  ^^  Great 
Bellman  "  (Gross  Oloohner)  near  the  source  of  the  Drilve,  whence 
one  branch  pursues  its  course  to  Yienna,  and  connects  itself 
beyond  the  Danube  with  the  Oarpathians,  while  another  branch, 
turning  to  the  southeast  close  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is 
prolonged  along  the  lUyrian  coast,  and  then  down  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Greece,  after  it  has  thrown  off  the  great  chain  which 
reaches  the  Danube  under  the  name  of  Hsemus,  or  the  Balkan. 
Betuming  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  cham  at  Mont  Blanc, 
we  trace  it  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Yar,  where  it  bends  to 
the  east  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is  then  continued  in  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Keither  in  direction  nor  in  geological  character  is  there  any 
marked  transition  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
Some  geographers  place  the  diyision  at  the  natural  depression  in 
the  chain,  above  Sayonia ;  others  farther  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  bold  headland  of  the  0(ipo  deUe  MeUe. 
At  first  the  Apennines  pursue  their  course  eastward,  but  slightly 
verging  to  the  south,  almost  parallel  to  the  Po,  as  if  to  meet  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  secondary  strata,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  system,  bordered  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tertiary  formation,  do 
in  fact  reach  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  {Bimimy  44®  10'  K  lat.),  marking  the  physical  boundary 
between  the  true  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Po,  which  is  thus  enclosed  within  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  lies  open  to  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  waters  of  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.* 
It  was  in  agreement  with  this  physical  division,  that  the  political 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gtiul  was  placed  at  the 
petty,  but  ever  memorable  river  Bxtbioon.  From  about  the  same 
latitude,  the  Apennine  chain  itself  turns  off  to  the  southeast,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  point,  the 
primitive  rocks  cease  to  rise  above  the  surface,  only  reappearing 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  ancient  Sabine  territory, 
and  again  in  the  ^^toe"  of  the  ^^  boot,"  to  which  Italy  bears  so 

*  Our  map  exhibits  the  ohange  nude  in  the  ooaat-line  by  the  allavial  deposits  of 
the  POy  the  Adige^  the  Fiave,  and  the  lesser  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Ganic 
Alps.  As  oompared  with  the  ancient  state  of  things,  Yenice  is,  literally,  ^  a  dty  hi 
lliesea,'* 
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enrions  a  reeemblance,  and  on  the  oppoeite  point  of  Sicily,  from 
Messina  down  to  Etna.  The  ^^  heel ''  is  formed  by  a  lower  range, 
in  which  tertiary  deposits  predominate.  The  prevalence  of  the 
secondary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  later  limestones,  gives  to 
the  chain  a  character  altogether  different  from  the  pointed  peaks 
of  the  primitive  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  or  the  battlemented  escarp- 
mentfi  of  the  ancient  limestone  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summit, 
Monte  Como  (the  ancient  Cunarofi),  east  of  Aquila,  reaches  little 
above  9500  feet,  and,  though  another  mountain  in  the  Sabine 
territory  boasted  the  name  of  iN'ivosiiB  {arunvy^  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  does  not  embrace  the 
highest  smnmits  of  the  Apezinines.  There  are  few  parts  in  which 
vegetation  does  not  reach  quite,  or  almost,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  whose  smoothly  rounded  forms,  and  easy  passes,  form 
no  difficult  obstade  to  human  intercourse  or  even  habitation,  while 
their  remoter  recesses,  especially  where  the  ancient  limestone  and 
granite  break  out,  as  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Oalabria,  have  always  . 
secured  fastnesses  for  the  wilder  tribes  of  ancient  times — such  as 
those  in  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  territory — ^and  for  the  brigands  of 
later  days.  The  great  tertiary  plains,  which  slope  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain,  and  in  its  great  southern  fork,  watered  by 
innimierable  streams,  and  by  some  considerable  rivers — as  the 
Amo,  Tiber,  and  several  others — clothed  with  exuberant  fertility, 
except  ^ere  the  rivers  have  been  permitted  to  form  pestilential 
marshes,  and  varied  by  undulating  hiUs — seem  provided  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  great  peoples,  with  their  "  tower'd  cities  " 
and  ^^  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  till  some  one,  stronger  than  the 
rest  in  arms  or  influence,  should  unite  all  into  a  powerfrd  state. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  plains  are  those  of  Etmria,  Latium, 
and  Northern  Campania  in  the  west,  Apulia  in  the  east  (stretch- 
ing down  from  the  "spur"  of  Mount  Garganus),  and  that  of 
Lucania  in  the  south,  opening  on  to  the  great  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Both  physically  and  politically,  the  island  of  Sicily  forxns  as 
natural  an  appendage  of  Italy,  as  the  "  Island  of  Felops  "  does  of 
Greece,  the  Isthmus  of  the  latter  being  replaced  in  the  former  by 
the  narrow  strait  or  "  rent,"  which  gave  a  name  to  the  town  of 
Sh^um.*  Its  central  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of 
the  Apennines,  are  bordered,  especially  on  the  south  and  east,  by  a 
tertiary  belt  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  which  has  already  engaged 
our  attention  as  the  seat  of  great  Hellenic  pities.  The  great  plains 
and  grassy  hill-sides  of  the  whole  peninsula,  give  it  capabilities, 
•  '^tov  aignifles  a  renL 
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▼astly  superior  to  those  of  Greece,  for  agriculture  and  pastorage ; 
and  Sicily  was  espedallj  the  home  of  shepherds  and  their  pastoral 
poetry. 

But  Italy  was  as  conspicuously  inferior  to  Greece  in  facilities 
for  maritime  intercourse  and  adventure.  Though  possessed  of  so 
yast  a  coast-line,  she  is  singularly  wanting  both  in  harbours,  and 
in  those  off-lying  islands,  which  formed  invaluable  stepping-stones 
to  the  timid  navigation  of  early  ages.  But  this  very  defect  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  argument  for  her  political  unity,  that  so 
the  few  good  harbours  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula.  A  similar  argument  is  furnished  by  the  very  fact  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  other  side — the  great  length  of  the  land 
as  compared  with  its  width.  The  distance  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Cape  Spartivento  exceeds  700  miles ;  and  while  the  width  of  the 
northern  alluvial  plain  is  about  350  miles,  that  of  the  peninsula 
itself  does  not  average  above  100.  The  ease  and  completeness  of 
the  interruption  made  in  the  intercourse  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  such  a  country  by  the  existence  of  independent  states,  reaching 
across  it  like  barriers,  even  if  their  governments  were  tolerable  in 
themselves — ^would  be  an  intolerable  evil.  The  absurd  platitude, 
that  Italy  is  condemned  thus  to  suffer  by  some  mysterious  neces- 
sity, is  suffidenfly  refuted  by  her  unity  under  the  Boman  domi- 
nation. The  causes  which  have  subjected  her  'to  this  evil,  in  every 
other  age,  are  among  the  most  interesting  enquiries  in  the  History 
of  the  World. 

As  the  above  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  is 
intended  solely  to  throw  light  upon  tiie  history  of  its  populations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
its  natural  characteristics,  the  great  volcanic  belt  which  extends 
along  a  large  part  of  its  western  shore,  culminating  in  Vesuvius, 
and  reaching  by  way  of  the  Lipari  Isles  to  Sicily  and  Etna — ^ihe 
region  assigned  by  andent  fable  to  the  punishment  of  thff  giant 
Typhosus; 

"  Turn  sonita  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  dominqae  cabile 
Inarime,  JotIs  imperiia  hnpoeta  Typhoeo."  * 

Kor  is  it  worth  while  to  dilate  on  matters  so  well  known  as  the 
delidous  climate  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  peninsula. 

A  writer,  who  has  recentiy  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Some,  has  acutely  observed  a  point  of  connection 
between  tixe  configuration  and  tiie  destinies  of  the  peninsulas  of 

•  Viigil,  iSn.  iz.  716,  IIQ,    The  passage  is  imitated  from  Eomer  (R  iL  788)  with  a 
confuBion  of  the  localities. 
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Greece  and  Italy : — "  While  the  Grecian  peninfiula  turns  towards 
the  east,  the  Italian  turns  towards  the  west.  As  the  coasts  of 
Epims  and  Acamania  had  but  a  subordinate  importance  in  the 
ease  of  Hellas,  bo  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapian  coasts  in  that 
of  Italy ;  and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Greece  has  been  mamly  dependent — ^Attica  and  Macedonia 
— look  to  the  east,  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania  look  to  the 
west  In  this  way,  the  two  peninsulas,  such  close  neighbours  and 
almost  sisters,  stand,  as  it  were,  averted  Arom  each  other.  Although 
the  naked  eye  can  discern  from  Otranto  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains,  the  Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer 
contact  on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  sea.  In  their  case,  too,  as  has  happened  so  often,  the 
historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured  in  the  relations 
of  the  ground  which  they  occupied ;  the  two  great  stocks,  on 
which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  grew,  threw  iieir 
shadow,  as  well  as  their  seed,  the  one  towards  the  east,  the  other 
towards  the  west."  * 

The  very  interesting  but  difficult  question,  concerning  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  first  discussed  in  a  scientific 
spirit  by  Niebuhr.  The  population  of  Italy  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  mixed  in  the  whole  world.  Neither  the  names  of  the 
tribes  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  nor  the  ancient  traditions 
respecting  them,  afibrd  us  any  certain  information.  Our  only 
trustworthy  guide  is  the  science  of  comparative  grammar ;  but  the 
aid  it  furnishes  is  limited  by  our  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  ancient  Italy.  No  trace  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
that  primitive  population  (probably  Turanian)  which  was  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe  at  a  period  when  civilization  was  in  such 
a  backward  state,  that  iron  implements  were  unknown,  and  which 
has  therefore  been  called  the  Age  of  Stone.  Such  relics  as  remain 
of  the  eiu*lie8t  Italian  tribes  attest  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  metal-working.  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  aU 
the  populations,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  were  of  the 
Indo-European  family ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal stocks ; — ^the  lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian,t  the 
« 

*  Mommsen,  HhAory  of  JRome,  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  vol  I  p.  6. 
It  Is  proper  to  acknowledge,  thus  early,  our  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Mommsen's  admira- 
ble work. 

f  In  this  daonfication,  which  haB  been  introduced  by  Mommsen,  it  shoold  be  ob- 
sennBd  that  the  term  BaUan  is  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  already  described; 
namely,  with  an  historical  ngnification,  to  describe  the  races  that  chiefly  peopled  the 
Italy  of  the  Bonums. 
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last  being  Bubdivided  into  the  Latin  and  Umbrian,  and  the  second 
of  these  snbdiyisions  including  seyeral  tribes  of  Central  Italj,  as 
the  Umbriy  Marsi,  Yolsci,  and  Sanmites. 

Peninsulas,  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  backed  up  on  the 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  offering  on  all  other  sides  an  extensive 
line  of  coast,  have  been  of  course  peopled  either  from  the  land  or 
from  the  sea.  There  are  certain  natural  conditions  which  help  to 
show  in  which  direction  the  stream  of  immigration  is  most  likely 
to  have  flowed ;  and  a  guide  is  also  Aimished  by  the  successiye 
waves  of  population  which  have  passed  over  the  same  land  in  the 
period  of  recorded  history.  In  the  cases  of  Qreece  and  Spain,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Gibraltar 
afford  facilities  for  access  from  Asia  and  Africa  respectively,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Italy,  unless  it  be  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic.  But  decisive  arguments  are  presented  against  the 
last  hypothesis  by  the  width  of  the  straits  between  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Apulia,  by  the  dangers  of  the  passage — ^proverbial 
among  the  ancients  down  to  a  late  period — by  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  either  coast  were  a  sea- 
faring people,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  historical  settlements  in 
Magna  Greacia  were  made  in  almost  every  direction  rather  than  in 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  great  Subalpine  plain,  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
tribes  of  the  less  favoured  north  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

If  then  we  assume  the  probability  of  successive  immigrations 
by  the  same  route  in  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
the  earliest  inhabitants  pressed  down  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  find  traces  of  the  Iafygian  race,  in  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia,  and  in  modem  times 
Calabria,  the  "  toe  "  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  "  heel,"  or  Apulia.* 
Their  numerous  inscriptions,  in  a  dialect  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Greek  than  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  very  names  of  the  Greek  deities,  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  belonged  to  that  great  Felasgic  family  which 
peopled  both  peninsulas  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which,  if  not  the 
actual  parent  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  very  near  to  it  in  kindred. 
This  race  was  characterized  by  an  unwarlike  simplicity,  which  gave 
ground  before  its  own  hardier  and  more  warlike  scions,  as,  in  its 

*  It  was  to  this  **heel"  that  the  Greeks  ^>plied  the  name  of  lapygia,  of  whidi,  ao- 
oording  to  their  custom,  they  gave  a  genealogical  deriTatioD,  firom  lapyx,  who  wng  be- 
Hered  to  haye  led  a  Cretan  colony  into  Italy;  for  in  this  way  did  they  aooonnfe  fgr  the 
preaenoe  in  that  region  of  a  race  kindred  to  their  own. 
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own  .mythology,  Saturn  was  expelled  by  Jove.*  In  Greece,  it 
remained  comparatiydy  nndifltnrbed  in  Epiros,  and  in  other  parts 
it  was  driven  back  into  the  mountain  fastnesses ;  while,  on  the  less 
intricate  surface  of  Italy,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced  back  in 
mass  towards  the  south.  The  dose  connection  of  this  lapygian 
race  with  the  earliest  Greeks  may  help  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  Hellenic  settlements  were  made  in  Magna  GrsBcia. 
The  relations  of  the  lapygians  with  the  Siculi  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined. 

The  two  branches  of  the  great  Itauak  race,  which  occupied  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula,  have  left  us  much  more  distinct 
traces  of  their  nationality  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  their  languages, 
which  exhibit  a  clearly  marked  difference  from  the  Greeks  and 
lapygians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Etruscans  on  the  other ; 
while  the  points  of  resemblance  are  sufficient  to  establish  an 
affinity  with  the  Greek  nearer  than  with  any  other  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  The  fact,  so  important  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, in  the  study  of  language  as  well  as  history,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  but  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  was  vaguely 
recognized  in  the  guessing  Itttempts  to  derive  certain  words  in  the 
one  language  from  the  other,  before  comparative  granmiar  became 
a  science.  It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument  by  which  the  affinity  of  the 
two  languages  has  been  accurately  established. 

The  Greeks  themselves  recognized  the  unity  of  the  Italian  races, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lapygian  and  Etruscan,  by  applying  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  Opioiy  which  is  only  another  form 
of  Oseiy  just  as  the  Latins  included  all  the  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race  under  the  common  name  of  Gr8Bci.t  The  parallel 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
division  of  the  Hellenes  into  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  races  with 
that  of  the  Italians  into  two  great  branches,  the  eastern  and  the 
western,  and  of  these  the  western  is  represented,  in  historic  times, 
by  the  Latin  nation ;  the  eastern  by  the  Umbrians,  Sabines, 
Marsi,  Yolsci  or  Ausones,  and  other  tribes,  which  extended  from 
the  northeastern  coast  down  into  Southern  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania.   The  last-named  district  seems  to  have  been  of  old  the 

*  This  oompaiiflOD  is  more  than  &  mere  figure;  for  the  plain  of  Apulia  was  the  fabled 
lefoge  of  Saluni,  where  he  rdgned  in  the  golden  age  of  pastoral  simplicity ;  and  hence 
Italj  reodyed  its  poetical  name  of  "  Satonia  tellus." 

f  The  AuBonm  or  Aurund  of  Campania  and  Southern  Latimn,  bear  a  Greek  namo 
etymolog^cally  identical  with  the  natiye  Vobd  and  probably  with  OteL 
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chief  seat  of  the  Oscans;  and  here  their  language  was  preserved, 
both  as  a  popular  dialect,  and  in  the  farces  known  at  Borne  as  the 
Fabulffi  AteUanffi.*  These  eastern  Italians  are  again  snbdiyided 
into  two  chief  branches,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  the  former 
embracing  the  peoples  of  TJmbria,  the  latter  those  included  under 
the  name  of  Oscans  in  its  widest  sense,  and,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  a  people,  represehted  chiefly  by  the  Samnites.  Hence  the 
two  branches  of  the  Italian  race  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  LaJtm  and  Urnbro-SamnUe  or  8dbdl/i(m.\  The  former  branch 
gave  origin  to  the  Boman  state,  which  now  becomes  the  central 
point  of  our  history ;  but,  before  describing  its  rise,  a  few  words 
must  be  added  concerning  the  other  chief  people  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

At  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Apennines 
enclose  the  beautiful  Rvoiera^  or  coast  terrace,  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Liguria  of  the  ancients ;:(:  and  then  from 
the  line  of  the  river  Macra  {Magra^  at  9**  E.  long.,  mouth  about 
44®  N.  lat.),  their  bold  sweep  surrounds  the  magnificent  country, 
which  has  always  borne  one  of  the  names  of  the  race  we  have  now 
to  speak  of.  Physically,  indeed,  the  region  is  bounded  by  that 
branch  of  the  chain  which  runs  southward  towards  Cape  Circelli 
(the  ancient  promontory  of  Circe),  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber;  but,  from  the  foundation  of  Home,  this 
river  divided  Etruria  from  Latium.  The  Apennines  shelter  this 
country  on  the  north  and  east,  and  their  lateral  chains  diversify 
its  surface  with  wooded  heights  and  sweeping  valleys,  watered  by 

*  These  plays  deriyed  thdr  name  from  the  dty  of  AteUa  in  Campaiiia. 

f  More  will  be  said  of  this  race  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Samnite  wan. 

X  The  ligariana,  or,  in  Greek,  ligyes,  were  a  very  ancient  people  of  uncertain 
race.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  a  branch 
of  the  Sicoli  or  earliest  Italians.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early 
times,  doubtless  through  the  Fhocsan  mariners,  who  traded  to  the  gul&  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons,  and  founded  Marsdlles.  Hedod  and  JSschylus  mention  them  as  visited 
and  fought  against  by  Hercules ;  and  the  latter  poet  hicidentally  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  a  proof  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
mere  vague  names.  At  that  early  age,  the  Ligurians  appear  to  have  spread  round  the 
whole  coast  fit>m  the  Pjrrmees  to  the  mouth  of  theAmo,  and  to  have  extended  in- 
land fiir  beyond  the  Alps.  In  later  times  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  the  coast  below,  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  Here  they  became  famous  as  warlike  mountaineers,  of  small  stature,  but 
hardy  and  active,  and  admirably  qualified  for  light  troops.  In  this  capacity  they 
served  the  Carthaginians,  and,  after  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they  long  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Bomans  to  subdue  them.  It  was  only  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  them  to  Samnium,  and  by  the  plantation  of  Roman  colonies,  that  thdr  country 
was  thoroughly  pacified. 
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the  Amo,  the  confluents  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  interyening  riyere. 
Of  such  yallejs  we  may  And  t jpes,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  in  the 
Sabine  retreat  of  Horace, 

**  Or  in  Yal  d'Arno,  where  the  Etniriaa  flhadee 
Hi^  oyerarch'd,  embower." 

This  fair  region  was  once,  in  all  probability,  diyided  between  the 
Ligurians  and  the  old  Sicnlian  or  lapygian  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
but  in  the  historic  times,  it  was  the  home  of  the  people  who 
called  themselyes  Bas,  Rasena^  or  Rasemut^  but  were  named  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrseni^  or  Tyrrhen%  by  the  Latins  Tusoi^  or  Ei/ru8oi^ 
and  their  land  Et/rwria.*  Their  origin  and  early  growth  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  of  antiquity. 
A  supposed  oriental  element,  of  which,  howeyer,  eyen  some 
ancient  writers  denied  the  existence,  in  their  customs  and  institu- 
tions, gaye  rise,  as  we  haye  before  seen,t  to  the  fable  that  the 
ancient  Lydian  king,  Tyrsenus,  had  led  a  colony  from  Etruria; 
and  the  tiieory  that  they  came  by  sea  from  the  east  has  found 
adyocates  in  modem  times.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  beyond  the  Alps.  It  seems  certain 
that,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  Bome,  the  Etruscans  were  a 
yery  powerfd  people,  extending  from  the  Alps  oyer  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  and  the  western  part  of  Italy,  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Vesuyius.  At  the  northern  limit  of  this  wide  region,  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  (in  the  Oridons  and  Tyrol)  was  occupied  by  the 
Bhsetians,  a  name  yery  similar  to  Basenna;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions represent  the  Bhsetians  as  a  branch  of  tiie  Etruscans,  driyen 
back  into  the  Alps,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  expelled 
from  the  plain  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  It  seems  yery 
probable  that  the  tradition,  as  often  happens,  has  only  inyerted 
the  true  order  of  the  moyement,  and  that  the  BhaBtians  were 
(and,  to  some  extent,  still  are)  tlie  representatiyes  of  the  old 
Basenna,  in  or  near  their  ancient  seats.  We  haye  the  testimony 
of  Liyy,  whose  natiye  dty,  Patayium  (Pad^mt),.was  not  far  from 
the  Bhffitic  Alps,  that  the  Bhsetian  language  closely  resembled 
the  Etruscan ;  and  singular  likenesses  haye  been  traced  between 
the  existing  local  names  in  Bheetia  and  those  of  ancient  Etruria. 

*  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  essentiallj  the  same,  the  apparent  differences  be- 
bg  dae  to  the  prosthetic  vowel,  and  to  the  soflenizig  of  the  sibilant  and  its  attendant 
mate.  The  oiigmal  fonn  seems  to  be  that  preserved  in  an  old  Umbnan  inscription,  Tun- 
€itt  (Lepeiiis,  Inter,  Umb,  tab.  I  b.).  In  the  name  StumnOf  the  root  is  Eaa,  the  enna  be- 
faig  a  gentile  termination;  which  is  seen  also  in  such  names  as  Pors-emia,  MsBfrenas,  Viv* 
enna,  te    The  Greek  name  2Vrs^  seems  to  liave  the  same  ternunation. 

t  YdL  L  p.  262. 
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But  the  Basenna  alone  did  not  form  the  Etrofican  nation.  It 
appears  that  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelaagic  race,  who  were  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  to  the  sonth  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkan — a  branch  which  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  the  rest  in  civilization  and  power — crossed  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  drove  ont  the  Umbrians  from  the  region  along 
the  western  coast,  as  the  latter  had  previonsly  driven  out  the 
lapygians;  and  tliat  these  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  were  in  turn 
snbdned  by  the  powerful  Rasenna,  who  descended  from  the  Alps. 
The  Rasenna  did  not  expel  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  formed  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy,  like  the  Kormans  in  England.  From  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  seems  to  have 
sprung  the  great  nation  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  high  civilization 
and  maritime  pawer  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  of  Euro- 
pean history. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  of  their  origin  derives  little  aid 
from  the  powerful  instrument  of  comparative  philology,  not  for 
want  of  considerable  remains  of  their  language,  but  because  the 
effbrto  to  decipher  their  sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  attended 
with  scarcely  any  success.  The  great  obstacle  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  close  aflBinity  to  any  known  language.  "  The  Etruscans,'* 
says  Dionysius,  ^^are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and 
manners."  There  seem,  however,  to  be  isolated  elements  in  the 
Etruscan  language  closely  akin  to  the  Greek,  and  others  like 
the  XTmbrian;  thus  representing  the  Felasgiaa  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  TTmbrians,  whom  ^ey  are  said  to  have  displaced;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  language,  quite  distinct  from  both  these,  and  fix)m  the 
whole  Gr»co-Latin  family,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  dialect 
of  the  conquering  Basenna.  K  the  opinion  recently  advanced 
should  be  confirmed  by  frirther  researches — ^that  this  Basennio 
element  is  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects — ^we  should  be 
brought  to  the  deeply  interesting  result,  that  an  infiision  of 
GotMc  blood  gave  its  wonted  stimulus  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  Lombard  plain  was  peopled  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  most  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For  let  their  origin  have  been  what  it  may,  their  ancient  power 
and  civilization  are  unquestionable  facts.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
European  history,  they  overspead  the  whole  plain  of  Korthem 

*  The  phrase  is  mtrodaced,  not  as  an  ornamental  epithet,  but  from  actual  obsenmtion 
of  the  extent  to  which  li^t  hair,  espedaUy  among  the  children,  still  bears  witness  to 
Che  Gothic  element  hi  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
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Italy,*  where  remnants  of  the  Etmscan  population  were  left,  after 
the  nation  had  been  expelled  by  the  Ganls,  as  for  example 
at  Mantua ;  and  other  important  cities  were  of  Etmscan  origin. 
Among  these  was  the  port  of  Adria,t  which,  by  giving  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic,  has  borne  witness,  down  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  maritime  x>ower  of  the  Etroscans  in  the  eastern  sea;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  they  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  l^rrhenian  or  Tuscan  Sea.  Their  naval  ent^rise  is 
oonfitantly  referred  to  in  Greek  j>oetry  and  history.  The  colonies 
in  Magna  GrsBcia  and  Sicily  were  harassed  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates ; 
and  in  b.c.  638,  they  joined  the  Oarthaginians,  with  sixty  ships, 
in  the  great  sea  fight  with  the  PhocsBans  off  Alalia  in  Corsica.:^ 
They  were  leagued  with  the  Oarthaginians  by  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  with  the  view  of  preserving  their  empire  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean  against  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Greeks.  Meanwhile,  they  had  extended  their  power  by  land 
southwards  as  far  as  Oampania,  where,  as  well  as  in  Oentral 
Etruiia,  they  founded  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among  which 
weore  Capua  (which  they  called  Yultumum),  and  probably  Pompeii, 
Hercolaneum,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast.§  Here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities,  about  b.o.  600,  the  epoch  of  their 
greatest  ascendancy;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them. 
They  made  a  great  attack  on  Oumsd  in  b.o.  626 ;  and  again  in 
B.O.  474,  when  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
Oumeeans,  totally  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Oarthaginians 
and  Etruscans.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of 
the  latter  people,  and  before  long  we  find  the  Syracusan  navy 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Etpiria,  and  seizing  the  island  of  Italia 
{Elba)y  in  b.o.  458.  The  Tyrrhenians  sent  a  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  in  b.o.  414 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  I.  led  an  expedition  against  Csere,  in  Etruria  (b.o.  387). 
Some  time  before  this,  the  Samites  had  conquered  the  Etmscan 
settlements  in  Oampania ;  and  the  Gauls  had  overrun  the  plain  of 

*Tfaej  seem  to  haye  been  the  sole  iDAStere  of  the  ooontiynor^  South  of 

that  river,  they  appear  to  hare  been  mingled  with  the  ITmbrians. 

f  Some  make  Adria  a  still  older  ITmbriaii  town.  The  place  lost  much  of  its  import- 
anoe  through  that  diange  in  the  coast-line  which  has  been  noticed ;  but  it  still  exists, 
whh  the  same  name»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarkara,  north  of  the  Po. 

t  See  Vol  L  p.  276. 

§  It  should  be  observed  that  they  seem  never  to  have  displaced  the  Latin  race  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Indeed  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  Etruscans  ez« 
pdled  the  Umbrians  from  the  re^on  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  the  CSminian  forest 
(sooth  of  Viterbo)  having  long  formed  the  boundary  of  the  races. 
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Nortliem  Italy ;  *  so  that  the  Etruscans  were  almost  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Etmria  Proper.  Their  expulsion  from  Melpum,  the 
last  of  their  possessions  beyond  the  Apennines,  coinciding  exactly 
with  the  taking  of  Yeii  by  the  Bomans,  marks  the  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  state  (b.g.  896).  But  it  took  more  than 
another  century  to  complete  their  conquest  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
as  late  as  b.c.  307  we  find  their  navy  taking  part  in  the  war  of 
Agathocles  with  Carthage.  A  fatal  blow  was  given  to  their  power 
in  Etruria  itself  by  the  victory  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  over  the 
united  confederacy,  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake  (b.o.  310).  A  few 
years  afterwards,  Uieir  last  great  stand  against  Bome,  in  league 
with  the  TTmbrians,  Samnites,  and  the  GbUic  Senones,  failed 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Sentinum,  in  XJmbria  (b.o.  296)  and 
the  Yadimonian  Lake  (b.o.  283),  and  the  final  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans  as  a  nation  was  celebrated  by  Q.  Mardus  Philippus 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Italy  (B.a  281). 
The  few  later  wars  were  isolated  efforts  of  single  cities ;  the  last 
being  the  revolt  of  the  Faliscans  in  b.c.  241.  But  it  seems  dear 
that  the  Etruscans  were  the  last  people  of  Italy  who  submitted  to 
the  Bomans. 

The  political  constitution,  the  religious  rites,  and  the  high 
dvOization  of  this  great  people  are  among  the  most  interesting 
enquiries  of  ancient  history,  and  are  of  peculiar  importance  for  the 
elements  which  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Boman 
state.  We  find  among  them  those  definite  numbers,  whidi  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  institutions  of  early  nations-f  The 
Etruscans  worshipped  twelve  great  gods,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  great  dties,  in  each  division  of  their  empire.  Their  twdve 
cities  in  Central  TJtruria  are  well  known,  though  we  possess  no 
perfect  list  of  them :  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  founded 
twelve  also  in  Campania ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt,  £rom  analogy, 
that  a  similar  dodecapolis  existed  in  Korthem  Etruria,  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Each  city  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
own  independent  government,  by  a  dose  aristrcracy,  whom  the 

*  The  taking  of  Bome  by  ihe  Gauls  (aa  890)  ftinusheB  a  proof  of  thdr  prerioos 
oonquest  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

f  The  conflict  and  combination  of  the  nmnbers  8  and  6,  and,  as  arising  oat  of  them, 
of  the  daodecimal  and  decimal  systems  of  notation,  may  be  distinctly  traoed  in  Italy  from 
a  yery  early  age.  We  may  perhaps  safely  say  that  the  primitive  Sculians  were  content 
to  comtt  by  thdr  6  fingers  and  2  hands,  and  that  the  Etruscans  were  the  prindpal  intro- 
ducers of  the  more  sdentifio  combination  of  the  numbers  8  and  4.  The  peoples  of  Co^ 
tnl  Italy  used  a  oombhiation  of  8  and  10,  as  in  the  80  Latin  states,  the  80  catim  of 
Bome,  and  so  forth. 
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BomatiB  call  Prmoipes  (iAnieimm)^  and  who  alone  had  any  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  If  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  had 
any  municipal  power,  it  was  extremely  limited.  The  rural  popu- 
lation, consisting  probably  of  the  conquered  Pelasgian  and  Umbrian 
races,  were  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  like  the  Spartan  helots,  and,  like 
them,  served  in  war  under  their  masters.  The  ruling  family,  or 
caste,  in  each  city,  was  that  of  the  Imcvmume^^  who  formed  a  sort 
of  patriarchal  {friesthood,  with  a  chieftain  or  king,  elected  from  their 
number,  sometimes  for  life,  but  allowed  only  a  very  limited  power 
by  his  peers.  The  whole  confederacy — ^we  are  now  speaking  of 
Oentral  Etruria,  as  known  in  the  historic  times — ^met  annually  in 
the  national  sanctuary  of  Yoltumna,  just  as  the  Latins  met  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina ;  and  extraordinary  meetings  were  held  at  the 
same  place.  The  primary  object  of  the  assembly  seems  to  have  been 
religious,  and  in  particular  for  the  election  of  a  chief  pontiff  for  the 
whole  nation.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  even 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  assembly 
would  consult  for  the  common  political  interests,  so  little  was  there 
of  concert,  that  most  of  <  the  wars  with  Bome  were  carried  on  by 
separate  states.  In  this  want  of  unity  we  may  trace  the  mutual 
JMlousy  of  aristocratic  governments,  and  in  it  must  be  sought  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  a  state  once  dominant  in  Italy.  Another 
source  of  their  weakness  was  the  employment  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
an  instrument  of  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  an  able  despot,  but  a 
most  insecure  support  for  a  free  state.  Their  naval  power  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  subject  to  a  more  concentrated 
authority,  though  we  are  not  told  what  it  was.  The  analogy  of 
history,  however,  teaches  us  that  a  fleet,  whether  raised  by  a 
oentral  government,  or  formed  by  the  contingents  of  different 
cities,  when  it  goes  forth  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  to  face 
the  enemy  under  an  able  admiral,  soon  forms  a  community 
severed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  factions  of  home,  and  preserv- 
ing, together  with  the  professional  spirit  of  the  saQor,  a  strong 
sense  of  common  patriotism,  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  revolution. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  marine  was  the  last  branch  in 
which  the  Etruscan  power  succumbed.  . 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  Etruscans  formed  a  chief* 
element  in  those  of  Rome.  Their  polytheism  retained  traces  of  a 
purer  theism ;  for,  above  the  Twelve  Great  Gods,  they  recognized 
a  higher  class  of  deities,  the  ^^  Shrouded  Gods,"  who  did  not 

*  Thbiitle,  which  in  Etroscan  appears  to  hare  been  Lm^mA^  is  freqoenily  mtstaken 
by  the  Somans  for  a  proper  name. 
Tou  n.— 10 
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reveal  themselves  to  mankind,  and  to  whose  will  even  the  great 
gods  were  subject.  These  latter,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed 
the  council  of  their  chief,  Tina,  or  TiNiii,  whom  the  Eomans 
identified  with  Jupiter,  as  they  saw  in  the  chief  female  deity, 
Owpra^  their  Juno.  The  goddess  next  in  rank,  Men/rva  or  Men^erva^ 
was  of  course  the  Roman  Minerva.  In  the  numerous  nainor  gods  or 
Gemi*  the  PeruUes  or  household  deities,  and  the  Lares,  or  spirits 
of  deified  men,  we  trace  some  of  the  most  characferestic  features 
of  the  Boman  mythology.  It  was  chiefly,  too,  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Bomans  learnt  the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  The 
ceremonials  of  worship  were  detailed,  with  minute  predsion,  in 
the  twelve  sacred  books  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  being,  named 
Tagbs,  the  son  of  a  Gtenius  Jovialis,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  boy,  but  endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  dictated  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  resemblance  to  the  fable  of 
Zoroaster,  by  which  tiie  Persians  likewise  gave  dignity  to  their 
sacred  books.  Such  was  the  ^'Etrusca  Disciplina,''  which  the 
noblest  Boman  youths  studied  under  the  Lucomones. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  great  progress  which  llie  Etruscans 
had  made  in  art  at  a  very  early  period.  The  ruins  of  their  great 
cities,  with  the  traditions  respecting  their  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions, attest  their  proficiency  in  architecture.  One  of  the  orders 
used  by  the  Bomans  bore  the  name  of  ^^  Tuscan,"  but  it  Ib 
generally  regarded  as  a  later  modification  of  the  Greek  Doricf 
The  remains  of  their  city  walls  are  in  the  massive  style  called  by 
the  mythical  name  of  Cyclopean.  They  consist  of  irregular  blocks, 
rudely  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement,  a 
form  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  polygonal  construction  of  the 
Latin  and  other  cities,  not  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  art, 
but  simply  in  consequence  of  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  difiEerent 
materials.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Etruscan  architeo- 
ture  is  the  use  of  the  arch,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  drainage,  not  only  for  cities,  but  as  the  means 
of  carrying  off  the  waters  of  lakes  and  redeeming  marshes  for 

*  ThQ  exact  idea  attached  to  this  namei  which  literally  signifies  a  bvrthr^pint^  is  that 
of  an  inferior  ddty,  who  had  the  power  of  producing  life,  and  who  attended  the  bdng  he 
had  nshered  into  the  world,  through  its  whole  mortal  course,  as  a  sort  of  s^iritoal  es- 
sence, goreming  his  destiny  for  good  or  HI,  lilce  the  DctmKmi  of  the  Greeks.  The  good 
genii  were  €hm  JcvidUy  the  oflbpring  of  Jore. 

f  Though  grand  in  its  sunplidty,  this  order  is  said  by  Vitmyius  to  haye  had  a  low 
and  heavy  effect.  It  may  be  seen  m  Inigo  Jones's  portico  of  St  Paul's,  Coveni 
Garden. 
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coltiyation.  Of  this  we  have  a  celebrated  example  in  the  great 
Bewer  of  Borne,  the  Cloaca  Maanmay  an  nndonbted  work  of  the 
EtroBcan  period  of  the  monarchy.  Their  fame  for  laying  out  the 
BtreetB  of  their  cities  affords  another  proof  that  their  art  was  based 
npon  ntilit J.  From  the  tradition  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  from 
the  Etroscans  their  dramatic  entertainments,  their  races  and 
athletic  sports,  and  even  their  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  it  has 
been  inferred  tliat  the  latter  people  possessed  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres, but  none  of  these  bnildings  have  been  discovered,  except 
ench  as  probably  belong  to  the  Boman  period.  The  influence  of 
their  domestic  architecture  on  that  of  Borne  is  proved  by  the 
statement  that  the  aJbrvwm,  of  the  Boman  house  was  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans.  The  general  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  seems 
to  have  been  imitated  in  their  tombs. 

These  tombs  furnish  nearly  all  our  monumental  knowledge  of 
tiie  Etruscan  people,  and  our  hope  of  acquiring  more.  UnHke  the 
raised  sepulchres  of  the  Bomans,  they  are  invariably  sunk  beneath 
the  ground,  or  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  though  often  with 
an  architectural  superstructure  or  vestibule.  The  form  is  either 
round  or  square;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  frequently  sculptured 
in  imitation  of  the  beams  of  a  house ;  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  paintings,  representing  scenes  of  common  life.  In  one  case, 
a  labyrinth  has  been  found,  such  as  livy  describes  at  the  base  of 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  The  sarcophagi  and  urns,  found  in  these 
tombs,  frirnish  the  chief  examples  of  Etruscan  sculptures,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  belong  chiefly  to  a  late  period, 
and  their  style  and  subjects  bear  evident  marks  of  Greek  influence. 
But  in  the  plastic  forms  of  statuary  the  Etruscans  early  attained 
great  exceUence.  Their  bronze  statues  {T^vscamioa  signa)  and 
smaller  flgures  {Tjfrrhena  SifftUa)  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  and  many  examples  of  them  are  still  preserved. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  the  famous  She-wolf  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Chimeera  and  Orator  in  the  gallery  of  Florence.  These 
works  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  stiflT  archaic  style 
which  we  see  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Grecian  art  The  Etrus- 
cans were  also  great  manufacturers  of  candelabra,  mirrors,  and 
other  works  in  bronze,  and  of  gold  cups,  necklaces,  and  metal 
ornaments  in  genend*  ^^  processes  and  useM  applications  of 
metallurgy  were  known  to  them  from  a  very  early  age.  They 
worked  the  iron  mines  of  Elba,  and  the  interior  of  Etruria 
furnished  them  with  that  abundance  of  copper,  which  accounts 
for  the  early  use  of  a  massive  bronze  coinage  in  the  states  of 
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Central  Italy.  They  were  equally  famous  fop  their  terrarcotta 
yases  and  statues,  and  their  black  and  red  pottery;  but  the 
painted  yessels,  which  have  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
"Etruscan  Vases,"  are  now  proved  to  be  works  of  Greek  art, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  place  of  their  manufacture.  They 
have  been  found  not  only  in  Etruria,  but  throughout  Magna 
Grseda,  and  in  Greece  itself;  their  subjects  are  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  the  %ures  being  often  distinguished  by  their  Greek 
names ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  Greek  artists.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Etrus- 
can art,  from  a  very  early  period,  attests  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bears  out  the  criticism  that  it  was  rather  receptive 
than  creative.* 

The  wall-paintings  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  and  generally  in  the  stiff  archaic  style.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  and  their  festive  scenes  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
Boman  writers  respecting  the  fondness  of  the  Etruscans  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  natural  resources  of  their  countiy, 
their  wide  dominion  and  extensive  commerce,  aided  by  the  early 
use  of  coined  money,  would  naturally  tend  to  their  growth  in 
wealth  and  luxury ;  but  the  records  of  their  high  civilization  and 
gross  sensuality  seem  both  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Their  own 
traditions  described  the  art  of  writing  as  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
of  whose  alphabet  the  Etruscan  seems  to  be  a  modification.  There 
is  no  proof  of  their  having  possessed  a  literature  other  than  their 
sacred  books ;  and  their  science  was  chiefly  connected  with  reli- 
gious uses.  Its  most  important  applications  were  to  the  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  land,  which  were  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  proper  deities ;— observing  and  mapping  out  the  heavens 
for  the  purposes  of  augury ;— determining  the  divisions  of  months 
and  years,  and  those  longer  secular  periods  to  which  they  attached 
a  mysterous  importance,  as  governing  the  destinies  of  their  nation ; 
— and  arranging  a  scale  of  numerals,  and  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures ; — ^in  all  which  points  they  were  followed  by  the  Romans. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Etruscans  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Italian  race?,  as  well  as  from  the  Greeks,  by  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  They  were  short  and  stout,  with  large  heads, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  aggravated  by  their  luxurious 
habits ;  at  least,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  embodied 
in  the  proverbial  epithet,  ^^  obesus  Etruscus."    One  feature  in  the 
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history  of  this  people  deseires  eepedal  notice,  namelj,  that,  after 
all  that  is  told  of  their  extensiye  maritime  power,  they  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  inflnence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
^^  Their  historical  deyelopment,"  asMommsen  observes,  ^^  began 
and  ended  in  Italy."  They  were  ahready  a  powerM  state,  when 
the  foundation  of  Rome  formed  a  new  starting-point  for  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  world. 
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"  The  Niobe  of  nations  1  there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  YoioeleBS  woe ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 

Whose  holy  dost  was  scattered  long  ago ; 

The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  Tory  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellerB :  dost  thon  flow, 

Old  liber,  throngh  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress  1 

*<The  Goth,  the  CSiristian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  lire 

Have  dealt  npon  the  seren-hillM  dty*s  pride ; 

She  saw  her  ^oiies,  star  by  star,  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride 

Where  the  car  dimbed  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 

Chaos  of  ruins  1  who  shall  trace  the  void, 

O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say, — *  Here  was,*  or  *  is,' — ^where  all  is  doubly  ni^t !  "— Btboh. 


IHB  0AMPAQ9A  AND  SUBSOUHDnra  HILLS--TEI  TIBBB*.  ITS  0OUB8B  AHD  CHABACTBB— THB 
BITB  OF  BOMB— ITS  PBIHBYAL  ASPBCT— DBSOBIPTION  OT  ITS  SBYBN  HILLS— MTTEIOAL 
OHABACTBB  OF  THB  BABLT  BOHAN  HI8T0BT— BTAITDBB— .SNBAS— ASOANIUS  Aim  TBB 
▲LBAK  XINCMI— LBOBND  OF  BOXVLUS  AND  BBXUS— BOBANB  AZTD  BABIinES— IKBTITUTIONB 
AMD  OOMQUBSTB  A80BIBBD  TO  BOHULnS— HIS  DBATH  AlTD  AP0THB08IS— BOHAJI  OHBO- 
KOLOOT— BBA  or  THB  FODHDATIOH  OF  BOMB— I1ITBBBBON0X — ^LBOBND  OF  HUXA  POXFI- 
LID8— HIS  BBLIGIOUS  AKO  SOCIAL  IBSTITUTIOMS— THB  BOXAH  CALBHDAB— THB  SUBSB- 
QUBNT  EEKOS  OF  BOMB— DISODBSION  OF  THB  LB0BKD9— LATIN  OBIQIN  OF  BOMB— BABLT 
SBTTLBXBHTS  OH  THB  SBYBN  HILLS— THB  CITT  OF  THB  BAMNB8  ON  THB  PALATINB— 
TWO  PBINCIPAL  THBOBIBS  OF  ITS  OBIQIN— FIRST,  AS  A  BOBBBB  COLONT  OF  ALBA, 
EZTBNDBD  BT  WAB,  CONQUBBBD  AND  BBMODBLLBD  BT  THB  SABINBS — CHABACTBB  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THIS  PBOPLB-^THB  SBTTLBHBNT  ON  THB  QUIBINAL,  AND  UNION  WITH 
THB  BAMNIANB-HTHB  BBOOND  THBOBT  OF  A  NATURAL  GBOWTH  FROM  LATIN  SBTTLB- 
MBNT8  ON  THB  SBYBN  HILLS— BOMB  YIBWBD  AS  THB  BHPOBIUM  OF  LATIUM— BXTBNT 
OF  THB  PBIMITIYB  CITT— THB  OBIGINAL  BBPTIMONTIUM— ^AMALOAMATION  WITH  THB  CITT 
ON  THB  QUIBINAL — TULLUS  H0BTILIU8 — ^LBOBND  OF  THB  HORATII  AND  OURIATU,  AND  OF 
THB  OONQUBST  OF  ALBA— BTRU8CAN  AND  SABINB  WABS— ANCU8  XABCIV8— ^HIS  OON- 
QUBST8  IN  LATIUM  AND  ALONG  THB  TIBBB— HIS  WOBKS  AT  BOMB — OBIOIN  OF  THB 
PLBBS-^THB  BTRU80AN  DTNASTT— TABQUINIUS  PBISCU8— HIS  INSTITUTIONS,  WARS,  AND 
PUBUO  WOBKS— SBBYIUB  TULLIU8— HIS  NBW  CONSTITUTION— THB  WALLS  OF  BOMB — 
ALUANOB  WITH  THB  LATINS — ^LBQBND  OF  HIS  DBATH — TABQUINIUS  SUPBRBUS — ^BIS  FOB- 
BION  ALLIANCB8  AND  WABS— THB  SIBTL — TAKINO  OF  GABH — ^L.  JUNIUS  HBUTUS— THB 
LBOBND  OF  LUCRBTIA— BXPULSION  OF  THB  TABQUIKS — ^BBYIBW  OF  BBOAL  BOMB. 

To  TRACE  the  greatness  of  Borne  from  her  first  beginnings,  we 
must  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  Tiber  flowed,  not  through  a 
"marble  wilderness,"  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence, bat  through  the  open  waste  of  the  wide  Campagna.    This 
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plaiiL,  a  scene  so  memorable  in  history,  extends  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Italy  for  the  length  of  about  ninety 
miles,  between  the  spur  of  the  Apennines,  which  terminates  at 
Cape  linaro,*  and  the  Circean  Promontory.  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  twenty-seyen  miles  between  the  long  stretch  of  flat 
coast  which  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  noble  gul&  of 
Gaeta,  Kaples,  and  Salerno  further  down,  and  the  lower  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  east.  A  spec- 
tator, standing  on  Mount  Janiculus,  overlooking  the  site  of  Rome, 
sees  this  chain  across  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Campagna  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  behind  it  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  capped  with  snow  for  half  the  year.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  panorama  are  as  memorable  for  their  historical 
and  poetical  associations,  as  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 
To  the  northwest,  the  plain  of  the  Aro  {Arrone)  is  bounded  by 
the  Etruscan  hills.  On  the  north,  about  twenty  miles  distant^ 
stands  out  Soracte,  whose  snow-clad  summit  invited  Horace  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter.  Eastward,  across  the  Tiber,  lies 
the  beautiful  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines;  and  conspicuous 
above  the  rest  the  peak  of  Lucretilis  (Jf.  Oemia/ro\  which  sheltered 
the  poet's  summer  retreat.  Nearer  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
Anio  bursts  out  of  the  hiUs,  is  Tibur  {TiAXilU),  whose  beauties  he 
extols  above  all  the  most  famous  sites  of  Greece.  Then  follow  the 
hUls  of  Latium,  with  their  sterner  associations ; — the  rocky  summit 
of  PrsBueste  {JPale^nrmd)  standing  out  in  front  of  the  chain,  cele- 
brated in  medieval  as  well  as  ancient  history ; — and  the  isolated 
volcanic  mass  of  the  Albaji  Mount  {Morvte  Ca/oo  or  AU>(mo\  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  rad^,  down  the  side  of  which  the  ^^  Long 
White  City  "  {Alba  Longct)  extended  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Its  highest  summit,  crowned  of  old  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  was  visible  even  to  mariners  at  sea.  From  this  point 
there '  is  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  southeast  over  the  plain, 
till  it  sinks  into  the  sea,  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  land 
by  the  brighter  light  reflected  from  its  waters.  Far  off  amidst  this 
level  may  be  dimly  seen  the  isolated  hill  of  the  promontory  of 
CSrce,  whose  white  cliffi  reflect  the  rising  beams  of  the  sun,  her 
fabled  father^  Of  the  aspect  of  the  Campagna  near  Bome,  no 
better  idea  can  be  given  than  by  the  description  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 
"  The  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken  by  long  green 
swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath 

*  This  headland,  the  site  of  the  Boman  fort  of  Oaatrum  Noyam,  lies  a  little  aboTO 
ia*  N.  lat  t 
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country  of  Smrej  and  Borkahire.  The  Btreams  are  dull  and  slug- 
giBh,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  clifis,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  %  now  strikes 
out  its  branches,  and  tnfts  of  broom  are  dnsterii^,  but  which  in 
old  times  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numer- 
ous cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees,  nor 
any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
kings  of  Bome,  it  was  fiill  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  careM  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms, 
must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy  or  the 
Netherlands."  *  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Campagna  forms 
a  dead  level,  opening  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  between  the  Oiroean 
promontory  and  Tarradna,  and  watered  by  the  Nymphsaus,  XTfens, 
and  Amasenus,  with  other  rivers.  The  "Pomtinus  Ager"  as  it 
was  called,  fix)m  Pontia  (a  town  which  disappeared  very  early),  waa 
once  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  contained  twenty-three  flourish- 
ing towns.  But,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.o.,  the 
neglect  to  regulate  the  watercourses  had  converted  it  into  a  pesti- 
lential marsh,  which  was  only  partially  drained  by  Gethegos  (B.a 
160)  and  Julias  OsBsar.  The  canal,  which  continued  the  Yia 
Appia  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes  to  the  temple  of  Feronia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Anxur  {T&rracina\  furnished  Horace  with 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  lazy  and  extortionate  boatmen,  and 
the  traveller,  kept  awake  by  gnats  and  frogA^  singing  of  his  mistress 
till  he  falls  asleep.  The  drainage  works  were  resumed  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  marshes  are  still  a  hotbed 
of  malaria  in  the  summer.  Their  extent  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  by  eight  or  ten  wide. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Gampagna  is  watered  by  the  Tiber  and 
its  confluents,  of  which  the  Anio  is  the  chief.  The  sacred  river  of 
the  Komans,  "  Father  Tiber,'*  more  anciently  called  Bumon  and 
Albula,  has  a  course  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Thamesf  of  about 
900  miles  from  its  source  near  Tifemum,  in  the  Apennines,  to  its 

*  iRitory  ofRoiM^  toL  L  p.  85. 

t  A  £uiojr,  limilar  to  that  which  oompareg  Edlnbnrgh  with  iLtfaena,  has  likened  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tay.    The  resemblance  is  eaid  to  have  been  fint  traced  by  the  Bonums 
tfaemfletres,  who  saw  a  second  Oampina  MartliiB  in  the  North  Inch  of  Perth;  bat  Sb 
Walter  Boott  reeenta  sach  a  disparagement  of  the  northern  riyer : 
*" Behold  the  TIberl'  the  Tahi  Roman  cried, 
Yiewhig  the  ample  Taj  from  Balj^e's  side ; 
But  whereas  the  Soot  that  woold  the  vaimt  repay, 
•  And  haU  the  pony  Tiber  for  the  Tiky?>> 
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month  at  Ostia.  For  the  first  110  miles,  it  flows  as  a  motmtain 
stream,  between  Etmria  and  IJmbria,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar,  which  divided  the  latter  country  firom  the  Sabine  territory, 
a  division  continued  by  the  Tiber  itself  for  about  YO  miles,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  three  miles  above  Borne.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  between  M.  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, that  the  Tiber  flows  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna.  The  Anio  separated  Latium  from  the  Sabine 
territory,  which  thus  occupied  ihe  angle  between  the  two  rivers, 
looking  towards  Eome.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth,  a  distance 
of  about  21  miles,  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Etmria 
and  Latium.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  forming  an 
island  which  was  sacred  to  Yenus,  and  is  still  called  the  Isda 
Sacra.  At  its  southern  mouth  stood  the  ancient  port  of  Ostia, 
which  was  so  early  blocked  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  that 
Augustus  made  a  new  port  on  the  northern  mouth,  the  Portus 
Augusti,  now  Fmmiomo,  Prom  Ostia  the  Tiber  was  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  up  to  Home,  whence  the  navigation  for  boats 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Kar.  At  Eome 
the  river  is  about  800  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  deep ;  its  fall 
for  the  18  miles  down  to  its  mouth  is  38  feet. 

The  character  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  flowing 
through  no  lake  to  regulate  its  volume  and  receive  its  alluvicd 
deposits,  is  summed  up  in  one  line  of  Tirgil, 

"•  Vortidbus  rtpidis  et  mnlta  flavuB  arena ; " 

and  its  turbid  water  still  justifies  the  frequent  epithet  of  the 
"yellow  Tiber."  Its  rapid  eddies,  frequent  floods,  and  large 
alluvial  deposits,  have  produced  great  effects  on  its  course  through 
the  Oampagna  and  on  the  site  of  Bome  itself.  All  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  masters  of  the  world  was  unable  to  protect  their 
dty  from  the  inundations  of  its  sacred  stream,  one  of  which 
(probably  that  of  b.o.  27)  is  so  graphically  described  by  Horace : 

^  Yldimua  flaymn  llberim,  retortis 
litoie  Etrasoo  yiolenter  undis, 
Ire  dqectom  monumenta  rogis 
Templaque  Vestsa.'* 

It  was  not  indeed  tiU  the  Etruscan  kings  executed  the  great  drain, 
the  ^^  Cloaca  Maxima,"  that  the  valleys  between  the  hills  of 
Bome  were  made  dry  land ;  and  it  seems  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  hiQs  nearer  to  the  river  were  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single  island  {Insula  Tibermd)  in  the  stream  opposite  to  the 
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Capitol,  is  Bupposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  depodts  of  the 
river  within  the  hifltoric  period. 

If  a  traveller  had  performed  that  voyage  up  the  Tiber,  which 
Ovid  ascribes  to  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  his  mother  Oarmenta 
about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  and  on  stopping  at  what  was 
long  afterwards  the  site  of  Eome,  had  heard  the  prophetic  voice 
of  tibe  nymph  declaring, 

"  Fallor  an  hi  fient  ingentia  moenia  oollefl, 
Juraqne  ab  h&o  terrA  cetera  terra  petet: 
Montibiis  hiB  olim  totus  promittitar  orbis : " — 

it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  fitn^  of  the  spot  for  such  a  destiny 
would  have  been  so  evident  as  to  silence  the  doubt — 

MQtiiB  tantom  &ti  credat  habere  locom.'* 

From  the  bend  of  the  river  below  "the  island  of  the  Tiber*'  (if 
that  island  had  then  an  existence)  he  would  have  seen  on  his  left 
the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
outpost  of  the  city  on  the  Etruscan  side,  rismg  to  the  height  of 
260  feet.  The  plain  below  the  mountain,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  and  where  the  "  Gardens  of  CsBsar "  afterwards  lay,  was 
probably  a  lake  or  a  marsh ;  and  such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  level  on  the  other  bank,  afterwards  the  Velabrum  and  the  Cattle 
Market  (Forum  Boarium),  and  with  the  valleys  that  branched 
out  from  it,  between  the  Palatine  hill  in  the  centre,  the  Capitoline 
on  the  north,  and  the  Aventine  on  the  south.  These  three  hills, 
or  mountains,  as  the  Bomans  always  called  them,  formed  the 
front  group  of  the  famous  seven  hills.  They  are  divided  by  a 
continuous  valley,  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  from  the  rest,  which 
sweep  round  them  like  a  theatre — ^the  Quirinal,  the  Yiminal,  the 
Esquiline,  the  Oselian,  and  another  hill  further  to  the  south, 
which  £Eices  the  OsBlian  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Aventine  on 
the  northwest.  This  last  had  no  distinctive  name,  but  was 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  and  included  in  the  circidt 
of  the  most  ancient  walls.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  whole 
site  is  a  ninth  hill,  the  Mons  Fincius,  or  Collis  Hortorum,  sepa- 
rated by  a  valley  from  the  Quirinal,  and  looking  down  to  the 
southwest  upon  the  Campus  Martins,  the  level  plain  enclosed  by 
the  sweep  which  the  Tiber  makes  towards  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Janiculus.  The  northern  part  of  this  plain  is  continued 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  "  Ager  Vaticanus,"  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mons  Yaticanus,  a  ridge  resembling 
the  Janiculus,  but  smaller  and  lower.    In  ancient  times  this  hill 
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re-echoed  the  shontB  with  which  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Oampns  Martins  greeted  a  favourite, 

"utpatemi 
Flummis  rip»,  tamvl  et  Jooosa 
Bedderet  laudes  tibi  Yatioani 
Montis  imago ; '' — 

and  now  the  glorious  basilica  of  Sf.  Peter,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Popes,  called  the  Yatican,  stand  in  the  plain  at  its  foot.  The 
long  ridges  of  the  Yatican  and  the  Janiculxis  rise  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank.  "  The  hiUs  of  Eome  " 
— says  Arnold — "  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  England,  low  in 
height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early  times  the 
natural  wood  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this 
day  it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio."  Their  elevation  was  far  more  conspicuous  in  ancient 
times  than  now,*  when  the  valleys  between  them  have  been  raised 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  places  considerably 
more.  Their  precipices  have  been  scarped  down,  and  their  natural 
outlines  obliterated,  more  or  less,  by  time  and  building;  and  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  the  steep  sides  remain  unaltered,  as  in  the 
cliff  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Capitol,  called,  with  doubtful 
correctness,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  general  outline  of  the  site  of  Kome  requires  to  be  filled  up 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  but  only  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  history ;  for  it  is  quite  beyond  our  province 
to  touch  upon  those  questions  of  topography,  which  have  been 
disputed  with  an  animosity  as  fierce  as  if  the  Eomans  and  Sabines 
were  once  more  %liting  for  their  respective  hills.  The  central  one  of 
the  whole  group  of  hills  is  the  Palatinb,  which  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  original  Latin  city  of  Kome.  It  rises  above  the  Oapitoline  and 
Aventine  by  about  fifteen  feet,  but  is  lower  than  the  four  eastern 
hiils.    Its  shape  is  a  tolerably  regular  lozenge,  looking  northwest 

*  The  following  table  of  h^ghta,  as  determined  by  Sit  George  Schnkburg,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Dyer's  elaborate  and  invaliiable  artide,  "Rome,"  in  Smith's  Didumary  of 
Qrtek  and  Eoman  Geography: 

HEXQHT  ABOTS  THB  UEDITEBSAKIiJf. 

Jakiculus,  near  the  VUBa  Spada       .... 
PmciAN,  garden  of  the  Ft2Za  JTmSm 
ESsQUiLiNX,  floor  of  i9.Jf2inai/<:99FM>r«.       •       « 
ViMiKAL  and  QmBiHAi.,  at  their  Junction  . 
Palatine,  floor  of  the  imperial  palace  . 
Gajan,  near  the  Glandian  Aqnedact 
OAPnoiiOziB,  W.  end  of  the  Taipdan  rock     . 
ATiHTiia,  near  the  iVtory  o/Ka2to 
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towards  the  Oapitol,  across  the  valley  of  the  Yicus  Toscns ;  west, 
over  the  low  ground  already  noticed,  to  the  Tiber  and  Mount  Jani- 
cuius;  southwest  to  the  Aventine;  southeast  to  the  Cselian; 
and  northeast  to  the  group  formed  by  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal, 
and  the  QuirinaL  In  the  valley  which  skirted  this  side,  beginning 
from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Oapitoline,  lay  the  Forum  and  the 
Sacra  Via,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  ascended  to  the  CapitoL  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  slightly  divided  from  its  eastern  prolongation,  which  runs 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Cselian,  by  a  small  hill,  projecting 
like  a  bastion  from  the  northeastern  face  of  the  Palatine,  called 
Yelia,  over  which  the  Yia  Sacra  passed.  Of  the  hills  around  the 
Palatine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  Oselian  stands  alone ;  the  other 
three — or  more  properly  four — are  but  the  branches  of  one  mass, 
which  slopes  down  on  the  north  and  east  to  the  Anio  and  one 
of  its  tributary  brooks;  while  on  the  west,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline  curve  inwards  like  the  horns 
of  a  harbour,  enclosing  within  their  sweep  the  Viminal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline*  The  two  arms  of  the  Esquiline 
were  originally  reckoned  as  separate  hills,  the  southern  or  prin- 
cipal being  named  Oppius,  and  the  smaller  offihoot  Cispius. 
T^e  Oapitoline,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  whole  group, 
originally  called  the  Satumian  hill,*  stands  out  like  a  detached 
prolongation  of  the  Quirinal  towards  the  river,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  300  paces.  It  was  originally  almost  close  to  the 
Quirinal,  till  Trajan  scarped  off  a  portion  of  the  latter,  to  enlarge 
the  valley  for  his  Forum.  The  Oapitoline  has  a  saddle-like 
depression,  dividing  its  top  into  two  summits;  of  which  the 
northern  was  probably  the  Oapitol,  and  the  southern  the  Arx, 
or  citadel  of  Bome.  Lastly,  the  Aventine  stands  out,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  group  formed  by  the  other  six — ^in  an  isola- 
tion, which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  without  political  significance 
— ^with  the  Tiber  sweeping  round  its  western  base.  Its  shape 
is  similar  to  the  Palatine;  but  it  is  somewhat  larger.  Such 
was  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Bome  was  built.  The 
extent  of  the  city,  first,  when  its  different  parts  were  united 
under  the  kings,  and  finally,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
is  shown  on  our  map  by  the  two  lines  of  waUs,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Servius  Tullius  and  of  AureUan.    But  the  original 

*  The  CapUohim  itflMU;  from  which  the  hill  was  luuned,  was  tibe  temple  of  Jiqtiter 
Optimiis  Maximiifl,  the  ofaief  Boman  Basotoaiy,  to  which  the  taimnphfaig  geoerals  canied 
op  the  apoilfl  of  their  Tictoiiea. 
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dty  was  confined  within  limits  much  narrower  even  than  the 
former. 

When  the  Bomans,  who  were  not  by  nature  a  literary  people, 
b^an  to  Btndy  their  own  early  history,  they  fonnd  an  endless 
store  of  poetical  legends,  accnmnlated  by  national  and  family 
pride,  with  a  pandty  of  genuine  records  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  otibier  peopla  Untrained  in  the  principles  of 
criticism,  and  caring  but  little  for  the  naked  truth,  in  comparison 
with  the  illustration  of  the  long  stoiy  of  Eome's  greatness,  they 
not  only  accepted  the  legends  without  suspicion,  but  even  adhered 
to  them  with  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  better  authorities  within  their 
reach.  The  records  kept  by  the  Pontiff  were  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  far  easier  to  supply 
their  place  from  popular  traditions,  and  firom  the  lays  of  ancient 
bards  in  praise  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  than  to  decipher 
antique  inscriptions,  and  unravel  the  truths  hidden  beneath  national 
customs  and  institutions.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  the  poet  Yiigil  and  the  historian  livy  undertook  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  latter,  equally  with  the 
former,  composed  an  epic  of  tiie  city's  greatness,  of  no  authority 
as  a  history.* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  relate  at  length  the  oftrrepeated  stories, 
which  trace  the  origin  of  the  Eoman  people  from  the  East,  and 
which  were  deyeloped  into  no  less  tlpm  twenty-five  different 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  connection  of  the  old 
Latin  race  with  the  Pelasgian  stock  was  recognized  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  ascribed  the  origin  of  Home  to  the  latter,  as  well  as 
by  the  very  ancient  legend,  that  Evander,  flying  from  Arcadia, 
sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  was  directed  by  his  mother, 
the  prophetic  nymph  Carmenta,t  to  build  a  city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  which  was  called  Pallantium  frt>m  his  grandson 
Pallas,  or  from  tilie  Arcadian  town  of  the  same  name.  This  vene- 
rable tradition  was  eclipsed  in  general  favour  by  the  more  popular 
legend  of  the  settlement  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Italy  under  ^neas. 
/ 

*  It  is  bejond  our  provinoe  to  diaoofls  the  grest  qaestUm  of  the  credibility  of  the 
eailyBoman  Ustorj,  whidi  was  first  rused  more  than  a  century  ago  by  L.  de  Beaufort  in 
his  work,  Bar  PtneeriUude  dm  Cmg  Ptknien  J9iklm  de  V^aloire  lUmimne,  Utrecht,  1788, 
and  has  been  dedsirely  settled  by  mebuhr.  Besides  the  weI14mown  recent  histories  of 
Borne,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Sir  6. 0.  Lewis  on  the  sobject,  and  for  a  pqpa> 
lar  sketdi  of  the  poetical  sources  of  the  legendary  history,  the  "  Introduction ''  to  Lord 
Maoanlay's  Zojfa  of  Aneitni  JRome. 

f  In  this  name  (originally  Oaamenta)  we  tnce  that  of  the  Oamenae  (OasnuDae)^  tha 
Latin  Muses. 
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One  form  of  the  stoiy  made  ^neas  himself  the  founder  of  Eome, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjnnction  with  the  Aborigines  of  Latium*  This 
is  the  favourite  account  with  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  whom  even 
represent  JEneas  as  coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses, 
while  others  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Bome  to  a  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  The  other  form  of  the  Trojan  stoiy,  so  well  known  fipom 
its  adoption  by  Virgil  and  Livy ,  is  said  to  have  been  first  embodied 
in  a  historical  work  by  Q.  Fabius  Fictor,  the  earliest  Boman 
annalist  in  prose,  about  b.o.  200.  ^neas  arrives  in  Italy,  after 
many  adventures  in  his  flight  from  Troy,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Aborigines,  builds  the  city  which  he  names 
after  her  Lavinium,  and  unites  the  Aborigines  with  his  Trojan  fol- 
lowers into  the  Latin  people.  Thirty  years  later,  his  son  Ascanius 
removes  his  capital  to  Alba  Longa.  After  eleven  generations  of 
kings,  who  reign  over  the  Latins  at  Alba  for  three  hundred  years,* 
Amulius  usurps  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
ISTumitor,  whose  only  daughter  Silvia  he  dooms  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  a  Yestal.  But  Silvia  is  visited  by  Mars,  and  bears 
the  twins  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  whose  cradle,  exposed  by  the 
order  of  Amulius  on  the  flooded  Tiber,  is  floated  to  the  foot  of 
the  Falatine,  and  overturned  by  the  roots  of  a  wild  %  tree,  which 
became,  under  the  name  of  Ficus  Buminalus,  as  profound  an 
object  of  reverence  as  the  sacred  olive  of  Athena. 

The  twins  are  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,t  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  and 
at  length  found  by  the  king's  herdman  Faustulus,  who  brings 
them  up  as  his  own  children.  The  brothers,  with  a  band  of  other 
youths,  feed  their  flocks  on  the  Palatine,  while  the  herdmen  of 
Numitor  occupy  the  Aventine.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  bands 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  slaughter  of 
Amulius,  and  the  restoration  of  Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba, 
while  the  twins  return  to  found  a  new  city  at  their  former  haunts. 
Bomulus  wishes  to  build  on  the  Palatine,  Bemus  on  the  Aventine ; 
the  quarrel  ends  in  the  death  of  Bemus  by  his  brother's  hand,  and 
Bome,  the  city  of  Bomulus,  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  Falatine. 
To  people  his  new  city,  Bomulus  opens  an  asylitm  for  outlaws  and 
runaway  slaves.  He  provides  them  with  wives  by  the  stratagem 
so  well  known  as  the  ^'  Bape  of  the  Sabine  women."    In  the  war 

*  The  prevalenoe  of  the  niunben  8  and  10  among  the  Latins  is  seen  in  these 
legends: — ^iEneas  rdgns  8  yean;  Ascamos,  at  LaTinium,  80  years;  his  dynasty  at 
Alba  800  years. 

f  This  part  of  the  legend  is  oommemorated  by  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  of  the 
Capitol  already  mentioned  as  a  work  of  Etruscan  art,  and  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
in  B.a  296. 
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which  ensues,  Titus  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines  of  Cures, 
obtains  possession  of  the  Satomian  hill,  afterwards  called  the 
Capitol.  After  many  battles  in  the  swampy  vaUey  where  the 
Forum  afterwards  stood,  the  combatants  are  separated  by  the 
devotion  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  daughters  of  the  one  people 
and  the  wives  of  the  other.  The  nations  are  xmited  under  the 
joint  government  of  their  two  kings,  each  having  its  separate 
dty,  the  Bomans  on  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines  on  the  Quirinal, 
while  the  "  Comitia,''  or  assemblies  of  the  united  people,  are  held  in 
the  vaUey  already  mentioned.  They  are  distinguished  as  two  tribes,* 
by  the  names  of  Bamnenses  and  Titienses ;  and  the  numbers 
already  adopted  by  Bomulus  in  the  organization  of  the  state  are 
doubled.  Each  tribe  contains  ten  curisd  of  a  hundred  citizens ; 
with  a  hundred  horsemen,  ten  to  each  curia.  The  retention  by  the 
Sabines  of  the  Capitol,  which  formed  with  the  Quirinal  their  city 
of  Quirium,  the  adoption  by  the  united  people  of  the  Sabine  name 
of  Qurrites,  (^Spea/rmffn)^^  and  the  Sabine  appellation  of  Quirinus, 
by  which  Bomulus  was  deified,  are  tacit  confessions  that  the  Sabine 
prevailed  over  the  Latin  nationality  in  the  union ;  and  though  the 
legend  makes  Bomulus  sole  king,  after  Tatius  had  been  slain  by 
the  people  of  Laurentium,  he  is  succeeded  by  the*  Sabine  Kuma, 
who  gives  laws  and  religious  institutions  to  the  united  people. 
Meanwhile,  another  element  is  introduced  into  the  new  state.  In 
the  midst  of  the  contest  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Sabines,  we 
find  an  Etruscan  Lucumo,  named  Ceeles  Yibenna,  in  possession  of 
the  Cselian  hill,  and  aiding  Bomulus  in  the  war  with  Tatius.  His 
followers  are  admitted  as  a  third  tribe,  called  Luceres ;  and  thus 
the  number  of  the  curi(B  becomes  30,  and  of  the  citizens,  8000. 
These  form  the  Legio,  or  military  levy  of  the  whole  state,  with  the 
300  cavalry,  who  are  at  first  called  Gelerea  (that  is,  srmft)^  and 
afterwards  ^quites  (horseman),  whose  three  Cenkmes  always  bore 
the  names  of  Bamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 

In  their  civil  capacity,  these  3300  citizens  formed  the  Bohak 


*  7H&uf  =  a  tlurd  part.  Hence,  the  division  of  a  whole  into  *' two  tribes'*  is  aaap- 
puent  contradiction  in  terms.  But,  besides  that  the  word  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  nnmber  of  three  tribes,  this  generic  use  of  the  **  third"  for  a  division,  among  a 
people  who  counted  by  threes,  resembles  our  use  of  the  word  ''quarter." 

f  This  name  became  the  appellation  of  the  Romans  in  theur  dyil  capacity;  but  the 
memory  of  thdr  double  origin  is  preserved  in  the  formula  "Populus  Romanus  Quirites." 
Jr  such  formulffi  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  conjunction,  as  in  "Patres  Conscripti" 
for  "Patres  d  Gonscripti,"  and  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  when  used  for  the  date  of 
each  year. 
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People,^  who  alone  enjoyed  political  rightB.  The  goyermneEit 
was  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  being  bound  to  lay  every  matter 
of  importance  before  the  people  in  their  OamUia  Ovricsta,  or  A^eem- 
bly  of  the  OuriaB,  where  the  queetion  was  decided  by  the  majority 
of  the  Cnrise.  Even  the  imperi/um^\  or  power  of  life  and  death, 
which  has  always  been  held  essential  to  command  in  war,  had  to 
be  conferred  on  the  king  by  a  vote  of  the  CurisB.  This  power,  with 
that  of  corporal  punishment,  was  symbolized  by  the  axes,  bound 
up  in  bundles  of  rods  {fasces)^  whidi  were  borne  before  the  king 
by  twelve  officers  called  Liotora  (binders),  a  mark  of  state  which  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria.  The  king  had  his  council 
called  the  Senate^  or  body  of  Elders,  which  consisted  at  first  of  100 
members,  10  from  each  of  the  original  Curisd.  This  number  was 
doubled  by  the  junction  with  the  Sabines ;  but  the  Luceres  did  not 
at  first  send  any  member  to  the  Senate,  which  remained  therefore 
at  200,  till  Tarquinius  Friscus,  the  first  Etruscan  king  of  Borne, 
raised  its  numbers  to  800  by  the  admission  of  the  Luceres.  The 
Senators  bore  the  title  of  Pai/res  (Fathers) ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tjiat  they  were  the  heads  of  the  Oeniea  (Houses  or  Clans),  ten 
of  which  originally  composed  each  curia.  Every  gens  was  distin- 
guished by  a  name,  which  was  borne  by  each  of  its  members  {gent- 
tiles)  as  his  principal  surname ;  %  and  all  were  bound  together  by 

*  Ptipulm  Somanm.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase^  espedally  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use-  the  word  people  in  the  opposite 
sense— for  the  non-pri^eged  dass. 

f  Amidst  the  oonfbsion  of  tonus  introduced  by  the  pride  of  rulers  and  its  refleotiop 
in  their  sutjects,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  imperial  power  signifies  properly  the  ab- 
solute power  of  life  and  death. 

X  The  gentile  names  are  of  the  adjecdTe  form,  ending  in  ^ttw.  They  were  usually 
derived  from  some  divine,  or  heroic,  or  other  ancestor— real  or  supposed  as  the 
Mareii  from  Kars ;  Juiii  from  liihis,  the  son  of  JBneas ;  the  Appii  Glaudii  from  the 
Sabine  leader,  Attus  Clausus.  A  Roman  had  ordbarily  three  names:  (1)  the 
JVdouwiMR,  (forename)  or  personal  name^  as  Quintus,  Marcus,  lltus,  &c.;  (2)  the 
Jfomen,  or  name  proper,  which  was  the  gentile  name,  as  Tullius,  Oomdlus,  kc ;  (8) 
the  Coffnomen^  or  snnume^  which  was  the  name  of  his  ftmilia,  as  Cicero^  Sdpio,  ko, 
A  roan  might  be  addressed  either  by  his  namen  or  eoffnomen  ;  but  the  foimal  mode  of 
address  was  by  the  personal  and  gentOe  name.  Thus,  when  dcero  was  asked  to  (^ve 
his  (^Mon  in  the  Senate,  the  Ck>n8ul  would  address  him  with  the  words,  ^^JHe, 
Marce  TWfi."  A  second  cognomen,  called  the  Agnomen  (or  added  name^  or  eren 
more  than  one,  could  be  obtained  as  the  record  of  some  achicYement*  lastly,  there 
was  the  Nomm  AdopHwn;  when  a  member  of  one  gens  was  adopted  into  another  he 
usually  took  the  three  names  of  his  adoptive  fiither,  with  the  name  of  his  own  gens 
added  in  the  form  of  an  acUective  in  -omM.  We  have  examples  of  all  these  forma  in 
the  name  of  the  younger  Scipio.  He  was  the  son  of  L.  JSmilius  Paulus,  the  oon- 
queror  of  Macedonia;  being  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Sd^do,  he  took  this  name  with 
the  adoptive  addition;  his  exploits  in  Africa  and  in  ^Mdn  added  two  agnomkia;  and 
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oertain  religious  rites  {sacra  genMiUci)  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  gens  {saoeQ/mri) ;  but  there  was  no  necessary  connection  of 
kindred  among  the  members.  The  Gentes  were  dirided  into 
FcmdUm^  which  properly  denoted  ^^«(>n«  in  the  legal  sense^  those, 
namely,  who  had  the  power  of  ^^jpOiter-famiUas  over  their  children, 
children's  children,  and  slaves.  In  all  this  we  see  a  patriarchal 
constitution  with  the  Patres  at  its  head.  The  Patres  of  the 
Luceres  were  distinguished  by  a  title  which  implies  an  inferiority 
of  privilege  in  their  tribe,  as  the  Patres  Mmores  Oenitmm,  It  may 
be  well  here  to  explain,  by  anticipation,  the  full  title  by  which  the 
Senators  were  ultimately  distinguished.  To  fill  up  the  yacancies 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  earliest  consuls 
under  the  Bepublic  enrolled  in  the  Senate  certain  noble  plebeians 
of  equestrian  rank;  but  these  were  distinguished  from  the  Patres 
of  the  three  tribes  by  the  name  of  ConscripU  {enrcXled),  and  thence- 
forth the  fiill  title  of  the  Senators  became  Patres  ConsoripU. 

The  Paires  were  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  PatricU^  or  Patri- 
cians.* Under  this  name  were  included  all  those  who  were 
numbered  in  the  tribes,  curisB,  and  gentes,  in  one  word  all  the 
fall  citizens  of  the  8tate.t  They  possessed,  of  course,  all  the 
rights  and  were  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Their 
rights  were  public  and  priyate,:^  the  former  including  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  tribes,§  and  (afterwards,  under  the  Bepublic)  eligi- 
bility to  the  offices  of  the  state ;  I  and  the  latter  the  freedom  of 
trading  and  contracting  marriages  with  each  other.^  To  them 
alone  belonged  a  share  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  state.**  At  a 
later  age,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  citizenship  with  leas  complete  privileges,  the  full  citizens 
were  distinguished  by  a  special  titlcff  These  alone,  as  we  have 
said,  formed  at  first  the  Boman  people ;  but,  besides  them,  there 
existed,  from  the  very  first,  an  inferior  class,  of  great  importance 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Borne,  the  Olients  (dUentes)y  to 
whom  the  Patricians  stood  in  the  relation  of  Patrons  {patraiv£).i;,X 

10  ha  became  P.  Oortidiui  Sapio  JSkmHUmm  Afrieamu  JSimumlmm.  Titles  of  oiBoe 
were  placed  after  the  name. 

*  The  frequent  confbsiQii  of  iWn  and  Patriai  mnat  be  carefiilly  aToided.    The 
words  had  probably  at  first  the  same  meanmg,  namely /a<4crt  o/famSiei, 

f  The  tenn  dviUu  denoted  properly,  in  the  oonorete  sense,  the  body  of  dtiiens :  it 
was  also  uRed,  in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  condition  of  a  dtizen. 

XJmptibUewntaLd  Jut  privatum,  %Justuffragn,  \Bomre$,         ^  Oomt 

mgretmn  and  conrwlbwm,  **  Jw  Bocrcrum,  f  f  Op&nojure  dva, 

%%  The  etymological  connection  of  jM6-»attf  and  jM6ioni»--*boA 
i  to  show  that  the  client  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  fiun&y  of  his  patnm,  and 
TOL.  n.— 11 
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The  client  looked  to  his  patron  for  counsel  and  Btipport,  especially 
in  law-snits,  and  rendered  in  retnm  certain  aid,  defined  by  cns- 
tom,  in  the  form  of  pecnniary  and  personal  service,  like  the  re- 
tainers of  the  feudal  barons  in  the  middle  ages.  This  resemblance 
strikes  ns  when  we  read  of  the  Sabines  under  Tatins  being  followed 
by  their  clients,  and  of  the  Sabine  chieftain,  Attns  Clansns, 
coming  to  Bome  with  a  numerous  cUerUda;  and  such  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  institution  was  an  ancient  one  among  the  Italian 
nations.  It  has  been  conjectured  also  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
body  of  clients  was  formed  by  the  Italians  who  were  conquered 
in  the  first  wars  which  doubtless  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
dty,  and  which  the  legend  represents  Bomulus  as  carrying  on 
without  intermission  during  the  forty  years  of  his  reign.  That 
many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  joined  the  new  state  firom 
policy  or  fear,  would  be  enrolled  as  clients,  seems  highly  probable ; 
but  to  regard  the  people  of  conquered  cities  in  that  light  appears 
to  trench  upon  the  distinction  between  the  Clients  and  the 
Plebs,  a  question  which  has  presently  to  be  noticed.  The  client 
bore  the  gentile  name  of  his  patron,  and  enjoyed  a  modified 
citizenship. 

Such  is  the  political  constitution  ascribed  to  Bomulus  by  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty.  He  is  further  represented 
as  just  and  gentle  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions.  The 
practice  attributed  to  him  of  punishing  crimes  by  a  fine  of  cattle 
rather  than  with  death,  is  a  well-known  patriarchal  usage.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  in  war  are  as  purely  mythical  as  his  own 
personal  existence.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  defeat  of 
the  people  of  Csenina,  whose  king  Acron  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Bomiilus,  and  his  arms  dedicated  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  spolia  opima.  Only  two  other  cases 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Bome  of  such  a  dedication  by  a 
general  of  the  arms  stripped  from  a  hostile  commander,  killed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  second  spoUa  opima  were  won  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Yeii;  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  tiie  Gallic  king  Yiridomarus. 

The  mythical  founder  of  the  Soman  state  was  duly  honoured 
with  an  apotheosis.  Having  been  snatched  away  by  his  father 
Mars,  amidst  a  fearfril  storm  and  supernatural  darlmess,  when  the 
people  were  assembled  in  the  Campius  Martins,  he  appeared  the 
same  night,  in  more  than  mortal  stature  and  beauty,  to  a  senator 

as  robject)  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  hiB/Mrfrta/iotetof.    The  word  eKen*  is  perbapa  d»> 
fired  from  the  old  verb  dMcrt^  mgnifying  to  Kbot  and  o&cjy. 
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named  Procnlns  JuliiiB,  who  waB  retoming  from  Alba  to  Bome. 
"  Go,"  Baid  he,  "  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me 
any  more ;  bat  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  dty  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  So  the  people 
built  a  temple  to  EomuluB,  as  a  god,  and  worshipped  him  by 
the  name  of  Qnirinns.  His  parting  message  gives  point  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  legend,  which  marks  Bome,  from  its  first 
beginning,  as  a  martial  and  conquering  state,  in  which,  as  her 
very  language  testifies,  Valour  was  the  supreme  Virtue — ^the 
highest  quality  of  Man  (Virkis); — ^a  spirit  prophetic  of  the 
destiny  she  had  to  frilfil. 

The  ascription  by  the  legend  of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  reign 
of  Bomulos  calls  for  a  remark  on  the  system  of  Eoman  chrono- 
logy and  the  great  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  That 
epoch  is  as  destitute  of  all  historical  authority,  as  the  lengths  of 
the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings  are  of  any  probability.  The  trust- 
worthy chronology  of  Bome,  as  preserved  in  the  Fasti  by  the 
names  of  the  annual  magistrates,  began  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  in  B.a  890.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  safe 
grounds  for  reckoning  back  120  years  to  the  JSeffifuffvum,  or 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  was  the  Era  of  the  republican  chro- 
nology (B.a  510).*  From  that  point  all  was  conjecture;  for 
popular  tradition  never  supplies  chronological  data.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Pontiffs,  who  had  the  annals  entirely  in  their 
hands,  to  invent  some  plausible  system ;  and  this  they  appear  to 
have  found  in  the  duplication  of  the  time  since  the  Begifiigium, 
thus  assigning  240  years  to  the  whole  period  of  the  kings.  This 
reckoning  brings  us  to  the  very  date  assigned  by  Cato  for  the 
building  of  the  city,  b.o.  751 ;  and  the  eras  adopted  by  other 
authorities  all  fall  within  a  very  few  years  of  this.  That  used  by 
most  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  generally  followed  in  modem 
works,  is  the  Eba  of  Vabbo,  according  to  whom  the  city  of 
Bomulus  on  the  Palatine  was  founded  on  the  day  of  the  Palflia — 
the  Feast  of  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds— on  the  21st  of  April, 
B.O.  753.t 

*  The  festiYal  of  the  JUffifiigmn  was  kept  on  the  24th  of  Febmaiy,  Just  at  the  dose 
of  the  Roman  year.    See  the  account  of  the  calendar  given  below. 

f  The  other  principal  eras  are  those  of  Poljblua,  B.a  750,  and  of  Fabiua  Pictor, 
B.O.  747.  In  practical  chronology  the  Yarronian  era  ia  reckoned  from  the  lat  of  Jann* 
ary,  B.a  768.  In  comparison  with  the  Greek  chronology,  it  was  the  year,  tn  the  ndddU 
of  vJdich  OL  0.  4  began.  The  following  are  easy  fonnute  for  the  conyersion  of  the 
Roman  yeare  and  our  own  into  one  another: — ^A.n.a+B.a  =  764;  and  A.t7.c. — lj>, 
■=.  753 ;  or  753  +  a.d.  =  ▲.u.a    The  letters  stand  for  the  evareid  year  of  the  epoch  they 
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On  the  deitth  of  BomnluB — according  to  the  l^endarj  stoiy — 
no  one  was  deemed  worthy  to  supply  his  place.  Listead  of  elect- 
ing a  new  king,  the  Senate  formed  ^emselyes  into  bodies  of  Txv 
(DecurioB),  each  of  which  governed  with  royal  power  for  five  days, 
the  chief  member  (Deourion)  being  called  an  Interrex  (or  Between- 
Eing).  This  Irvberregwwm,^  as  it  was  called,  had  lasted  for  a  year, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  people  made  it  necessary  to  choose 
another  ki^g.  The  rival  claims  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines  (for 
the  Lnceres  are  not  said  to  have  had  a  voice  in  the  election)  were 
settled  by  the  former  choosing  a  king  out  of  the  number  of  the 
latter.  The  curisB  of  the  Eamnes  elected  Kuha  Fohfiuus,  a 
Sabine,  famous  for  his  personal  sanctity  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  Some  said  that  he  had  derived  his 
wisdom  from  the  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras;  but  all  agreed 
that  he  learnt  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  nymph  or  Camena, 
Egeria,  who  met  him  at  a  fountain  in  the  recesses  of  her  sacred 
grove,  and  became  his  wife.  She  taught  him  to  entrap  the  deities 
Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  wood  of  Moxmt  Aventine,  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  draw  forth  signs  of  the  fSEivour  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  god  appeared  in  the  form 
of  lightning,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  the  AncilSy  or  sacred 
shield  of  Mars.  This  shield,  with  eleven  others,  made  so  exactly 
like  it  that  no  man  could  distinguish  the  real  one  among  the 
twelve,  Numa  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  twelve  SaUij  or 
dancing  priests  of  Mars,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  officiate  at 
the  public  thanksgivings  {nipplicationes)  for  great  victories. 

Besides  this  symbol  of  diYiaejm>tecii(mj  there  was  another  of 
l{fe^  to  be  preserved  with  equal  care.  As  a  Latin  colony — ^for  this 
diaracter  of  the  city  now  appears  clearly  in  the  legend — ^Bome 
possessed  the  sacpred  fire  of  Yesta  (the  goddess  of  the  hearth), 
brought  from  her  temple  at  Alba.  Yesta  was  worshipped,  with 
the  household  gods  {Penates)^  at  every  Boman  hearth;  and,  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Boman  family,  Kuma  built 
her  a  circular  temple  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Pdatine  towards 
the  Forum,  and  appointed  four  priestesses  {Veatdles)^  vowed  to 
perpetual  virginity,  under  the  pain  of  being  buried  alive,  to  keep 
the  fire  ever  burning  on  her  altar.  That  the  Yestal  Yii^ins  were 
an  old  Latin  institution  is  implied  in  the  l^end  of  Silvia.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  SalU  and  the  other  collies  of  priests 

dflDote.  Thus  Borne  was  taken  by  the  Gaula  in  the  8Mth  year  of  the  dty :  this  is  B.a 
890,  for  864+890  =  7M.  AgaSn,  Borne  was  taken  by  iJario  in  u^  410:  this  was  ^.v.a 
1168. 
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ascribed  to  Numa.  As  a  sign  of  the  state  of  peace  whicli  he 
preserved  through  his  reign  of  forty-three  years,  Kuma  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  Forom  the  porch  or  coyered  passage  of  Janns,  the 
god  of  day,  who  governed  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and  their 
issnes — ^the  opener  and  shntter — attributes  which  were  symbolized 
by  his  two  faces,  looking  outwards  and  inwards  over  gateways. 
The  folding  doors  at  either  end  of  this  passage  were  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  and  open  during  war.  They  were  never  dosed,  from  the 
end  of  Numa's  reign  to  the  pacification  of  the  empire  by  Augus- 
tus, except  for  a  short  space  after  the  first  Punic  War. 

The  whole  religious  institutions  and  civil  legislation  of  Eome 
are  ascribed  to  Kuma,  as  the  political  and  military  constitution  is 
to  Bomulus.  He  established  the  Collie  of  Pontiffi,  to  direct  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  to  regulate  the  calendar,  on 
which  the  festivals  depended,  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures.*  The  ponti&  were  four  in  number,  two  being  taken  from 
each  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  Bamnes  and  Titienses ;  and  at  their 
head  was  a  Pontifex  Maximus.  Another  collie  was  that  of  the 
six  Augurs,  Auspices,  or  Haruspices  {Bird-Seers),  who  preserved 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  afterwards  by  the  other  signs  called  omens.  These  ^^  colleges 
of  sacred  lore  "  were  dose  corporations,  all  vacandes  being  filled 
up  by  the  members  themselves ;  and  a  place  in  them  was  an 
object  of  ambition  with  the  greatest  men  of  Eome.  Julius  Oaesar 
was  Pontifex  Maximus.  They  were  doubtless,  like  the  Yestal 
Virgins,  an  old  Latin  institution.  A  third  college  was  that  of  the 
Heralds  {feHales\  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith, 
and  with  whom  it  rested  to  perform  the  solemn  rites  that  bdonged 
to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  condusion  of  peace,  some  of  the 

*  The  explanation  of  the  MeF&nii/ieei  as  bridge  htUden,  beoanse  ihey  built  the/Miit 
mAUehu  (or  bridge  on  pQes)  in  orderto  perform  the  saorifloea  on  bqth  aidea  of  the  rirer, 
ia  a  mere  goeas,  and  uioonaiatent  with  the  tradition  whidi  aacribes  the  bridge  to  Ancoa 
ICarciua.  A  better  reason  for  the  name  ia  foond  in  the  ancient  aacrifice  of  the  Ar^ 
which  they  offered  annually  on  the  Ides  of  May  on  the  sublidan  bridge.  The  word  has 
alao  been  derived  from poti^M,  a  reli^ous  prooeasion;  the  ordering  of  audi  oeremooiea 
frfll^giipg  to  the  pompiJSen  (pond/kn).  Mommaen  adherea  to  the  common  etymology^ 
and  regarda  the  pontifloea  aa  "the  Roman  eng^ieersy  who  understood  the  mystery  of 
meaaurea  and  numbera ;  whence  there  devolyed  upon  them  alao  the  dutiea  of  managing 
the  f^ii*n«i«M»  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  tune  of  new  and  full  moon,  and 
the  days  of  festivala,  and  of  sedng  that  eyery  religious  and  every  Judidal  act  took  place 
on  the  right  day.  .  .  .  Thua  they  acquired  (though  not  probably  in  ita  full  extent 
tin  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  genial  oversight  of  Roman  worship  and  of 
whatever  waa  connected  with  it  They  themselves  described  Hie  sum  of  their  knowl- 
edge as  'the  scienoe  of  things  human  and  divine.' " 
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formulse  ot  which  are  prefienred  by  lAvj,  Their  number  appears 
to  have  been  twenty,  ten  from  each  of  the  two  ancient  tribes. 
To  Numa  also  is  ascribed  the  appointments  of  the  priests  (flamineay 
that  isy  Jtre-hindlers)  of  particular  deities,  and  especially  of  Mars 
Gradivus  and  his  son  Qnirinns,  as  well  as  the  JFlamen  DiaUsj 
priest  of  Jnpiter.  These  three  formed  the  sacred  triad  of  high 
priests ;  and  there  were  many  more,  to  conduct  the  rites  of  the 
gentes,  the  curiffi,  and  the  whole  state. 

Numa,  finafly,  was  the  reputed  author  of  those  institutions  by 
which  the  most  important  affairs  of  coiomon  life  were  placed 
under  the  sanctions  of  religion.  He  fixed  the  boundaries  of  fields 
and  estates  by  landmarks,  sacred  to  the  god  Terminus,  in  whose 
honour  he  instituted  the  feast  of  the  Terminalia,  which  closed  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  year.*  He  divided  the  territory  of  Eome  out- 
side the  city  into  districts,  called  ^o^,  an  act  commemorated  by 
the  festival  of  the  PaganaUa.  Hence  arose  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  urbcrni  (townspeople)  and  the  pagcmi  (country  folk), 
names  which  have  so  curiously  acquired  a  social  and  religious 
meaning  from  the  higher  polish  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  countrymen  were  the  last  to  abandon 
heathenism  for  Christianity.  The  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Kuma,  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  our  own  mode  of  reckoning  time  to  be  passed  over.  The 
Italians,  like  all  early  nations,  numbered  periods  of  days  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ;  but  they  had  of  course  a  notion  of  the  annual 
cycle  of  the  seasons,  though  astronomical  observation  was  required 
to  determine  the  true  length  of  the  year  by  the  sun's  course  among 
the  stars.  Some  ancient  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  the  Bomans 
had  from  the  beginning  a  tropical  year  (amiiis  vertens)  of  365  days, 
divided  into  12  months;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  year  based  on  the  Latin  predilection  for  the  decimal 
scale — a  year  often  months,  which  were  lunar,  with  slight  modi- 
fications. This  is  called  the  Yea/r  cfRomvluB.  It  certainly  b^an 
with  March  (the  month  sacred  to  Mars) ;  all  the  names  after  the 
first  four  indicate  the  numerical  succession  of  the  ten  months;  f 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  December  was  the  last. 
Instead,  however,  of  preserving  the  average  lunar  cycle  of  29J 

*  It  w«8  on  February  28d,  whldi  was  the  last  day  of  the  ordinary  year,  for,  when  an 
Intercalary  month  was  introduced,  the  U»t  five  days  of  Febroary  were  inomponiled 
with  it 

t  Before  the  Julian  reformatian,  JiiZy  was  QutMiUit  (the  fifk  month^  and  Aogut 
AoEfiJif  (themtft):  the  other  foor  BtiU  bear  theirnnmbers. 
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dajB,  four  of  the  monthB  appear,  from  the  earliest  timeB,  to  have 
had  31  days,  and  the  other  six  80.  The  former— March,  May, 
Qidnctilis,  and  October — ^were  called  fvU  (jplem),  the  latter  hoUaw 
{cam)  menses;  and  the  fall  months  remained  such  through  all 
subsequent  changes  of  the  calendar.  Thus  the  year  consisted  of 
804:  days ;  and  by  what  system  of  intercalation  it  was  filled  up  to 
the  tropical  year  we  are  not  informed.  The  change  ascribed  to 
Kuma  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 
the  year  into  months  more  nearly  lunar,  by  the  addition  of  January 
and  February  at  the  end.  If  iJiese  months  had  had  81  and  80 
days,  their  addition  to  the  year  of  Eomulus  would  have  made  up 
365  days,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  tropical  year  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  West.*  But  this  was  not  the 
object  aimed  at.  The  importance  attached  to  lunar  months  in 
religious  festivals  required  a  lunar  year.  Now  the  true  length  of 
a  year  of  twelve  lunations  is  854  days,  8h.  48'  86^ ;  and  the 
ancients  reckoned  it  at  854  days.  This  sum  would  have  been 
made  up  exactly  by  six  months  of  80  days  alternated  with  six 
months  of  29  days ;  but  the  reasons  for  a  variation  from  this  plan 
are  not  far  to  seek.  With  the  duodecimal  system  (probably  from 
the  Etruscans)  there  had  come  in  a  superstitious  regard  for  the 
good  and  bad  luck  of  odd  and  even  numbers.  Therefore,  as  it 
seems,  Numa  f  made  the  year  consist  of  355  days ;  and,  retaining 
the  frdl  months  at  31,  reduced  the  hollow  montlis  to  29,  assigning 
the  same  number  to  January,  and  28  to  February :  but  even  here 
the  odd  number  was  preserved  by  dividing  February  into  two  parts 
of  23  and  5  days,  between  which  the  intercalary  month,  called 
Mercedonius,  of  22  or  23  days,  was  inserted  at  every  other  year. J 
Each  month  was  divided  at  a  day  called  the  Ides  (Ichis  or  dwidon\ 
which  fell  on  the  15th  day  of  the  four  full  months,  and  on  the  13lii 
of  the  rest ;  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides  (reckoning  both  extremes) 
was  called  the  Nones  {Notkb^  or  nmth)^  and  fell  on  the  7th  of  the 
full  months,  and  the  5th  of  the  rest.  The  1st  of  every  month  was 
called  the  KdUmU  {KalendcBj  or  proclamation-days),  because  the 
Pontifices  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  month,  just  as  the 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Egyptiana,  and  probably  the  ChaldnaiiB,  knew  the 
year  of  365}  days. 

f  We  follow  the  langoage  of  the  tradition  for  the  sake  of  oonTenienoe. 

X  The  order  of  the  months,  as  thus  divided,  was  the  following: — ^tfartina,  81  days; 
Aprilis  29;  ICaius,  81;  Jonias,  29;  Qoinotilis,  81;  Sextllis,  29;  September,  29;  Octo- 
ber, 81;  NoYember,  29;  December,  29;  Januaiins,  29;  Febraarins,  28:  Total,  856 
days ;  bat  one  of  these  days,  namely  the  24th  of  February,  was  regarded  as  interoalaiy, 
and  was  inserted  wherever  the  Pontifices  chose. 
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Mahommedan  muezzin  annoiinceB  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  from  his  watch  on  the  minaret.  From  the  name  iKalends 
was  derived  that  of  the  Ealendar  (i?2i20n^fom<m),  a  tabnlar  view 
of  the  whole  year,  distingnishing  the  common  days  and  holidays.* 
The  oldest  Eoman  calendars  contain  a  division,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  weeks,  in  the  periods  of  eight  days,  distinguished 
by  marking  the  successive  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  According  to  the  Eoman 
mode  of  reckoning  both  extremes,  these  were  called  periods  of  nine 
days  or  Nundines  (^v/ndmo^.  The  various  details,  and  espedaUy 
the  mode  of  intercalation,  were  regulated  by  the  Pontiffs,  who 
used  their  power  for  political  and  other  purposes,  in  a  way  so 
arbitrary  and  irregular  as  to  bring  abont  that  utter  confrudon  of 
seasons,  festivals,  and  everything,  which  was  rectified  by  the  great 
reform  of  Julius  Ceesar  in  b.o.  46,  which,  with  the  slight  correction 
of  Pope  Gregory,  regulates  our  present  calendar. 

Such  are  the  principal  legends  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  state,  and  concerning  its  primitive  constitution,  while  yet 
it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  hemmed  in  by  the  powerfol 
confederacies  of  the  Latins,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines.  The 
story  goes  on,  in  the  same  mythical  vein,  to  tell  how  the  Ihird 
king,  a  warrior  only  second  to  Bomulus,  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Latins  and  destroyed  Alba,  and  how  his  successor,  the  grandson 
of  Kuma,  consolidated  the  laws  of  Eome,  while  he  carried  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  plebeian  order  by  the  settlement  he  gave  to  the  conquered 
people  on  the  Aventine.  After  this,  the  state  assumed  a  new  char- 
acter from  the  accession  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  of  three  kings, 
of  whom  the  first  speedily  invests  it  with  the  splendonr  of  a  rich 
andpowerfrd  monarchy;  the  second  amalgamates  the  heteroge> 
neous  elements  into  a  constitution  which  secures  to  every  class  a 
fair  share  of  privilege ;  the  third,  ruling  with  insolence,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  build  up  his  arbitrary  power  on  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  driven  fi^m  the  throne,  the  monarchy  falls  with 
him,  and  the  era  of  the  Eepublic  begins.  But,  before  pursuiug 
the  legendary  history  through  these  second  and  third  stages,  it  is 
needfiil  to  inquire  what  are  the  truths  concerning  the  primitive 
state  of  Bome,  which  are  partly  concealed  and  partly  dkuly  indi- 

*  IV<mi /at,  saored  law,  dUtftoA  and  neftaA  Bignified,  not  holy  and  nnholj  daja,  bul 
jnat  the  oppodte,  namely,  days  on  which  it  was  lawM  and  udawM  to  do  ordfaiaiy 
bttrfneas.  The  Bootoh  hare  a  sfanilar  use  of  ^Jm^  ^7>i"  ^  oontradlsftinolion  to  tfa« 
Sabbath. 
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oated,  by  the  mythical  stories  of  Bomulns  and  Kniua.  In  a 
qnestion  on  which  the  greatest  scholars  of  our  own  times  have 
brought  vast  learning  and  ingenuity  to  bear,  and  respecting  which 
thOTe  is  stiU  so  wide  a  margin  of  controversy,  it  mnst  suffice  to 
indicate  those  leading  points  on  which  there  is  a  genei'al  agree* 
ment,  or  those  different  views  which  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

The  very  position  of  Bome  is  a  type  of  the  mingled  elements 
which  enter  into  its  earliest  history.  Standing  on  the  Latin  bank 
of  ihe  Tiber,  looking  across  that  river  into  Etniria,  and  np  the 
river  to  the  point  where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  the  Sabine 
territory  juts  forward  between  the  other  two ;  offering,  moreover, 
in  its  several  hills,  sites  for  different  settlements,  it  seems  destined 
for  the  union  of  the  three  races  that  peopled  Central  Italy.  Kay 
more,  the  ready  access  to  it  up  the  river  appears  to  invite  settlers 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  to  make  it  a  refuge  for  adventurers 
wandering  over  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  a  home.  For  this 
last  reason  we  should  hesitate  to  reject  altogether  such  legends  as 
those  of  j£neas  and  Evander ;  of  which  the  one  may  indicate  a 
prehistoric  settlement  of  the  Thradan  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
the  other  a  Greek  element,  of  which  eminent  scholars  have  found 
marked  traces  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Boman  state.* 
It  is  especially  on  the  Satumian  (Capitoline)  hill  that  marks  of  a 
Greek  colony  are  supposed  to  have  existed.  But  there  are  at  best 
doubtful  speculations,  compared  with  the  evidence  that  Bome  was 
at  first  a  Latin  village  on  the  Palatine,  while  other  settlements 
existed  on  the  other  hills ;  and  that,  by  a  process  very  different 
from  that  described  in  the  popular  l^ends  of  the  nation— except 
as  the  truth  forces  itself  to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  against  the  will 
of  the  romancers — other  elements,  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Etruscan, 
were  superadded,  bringing  with  them  laws  and  institutions,  and 
forms  of  civilization,  imknown  to  the  first  Latin  settlers ;  while 
the  perpetual  conflict  of  opposing  forces  made  Bome  from  the  first 
a  military  power  by  the  necessiiy  of  self-defence. 

Among  the  first  proofs  of  the  Latin  origin  of  Bome  is  the  fact 
that  its  language  was  called  Latin  fi^m  the  earliest  age  that  it  is 
known  to  have  had  a  name  at  aU*  But  the  presence  of  Sabellian 
and  Oscan  elements  in  Latin  gives  equally  dear  evidence  of  the 
admixture  of  that  stock  in  the  earliest  Boman  people ;  while  the 
want  of  an  Etruscan  element  in  the  language  seems  to  show  that 
the  Etruscan  influence,  which  appears  in  the  institutions  of  Bome, 

*  Tha  reader  may  orasolt  the  aigamenta  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  Mb  JRfffal  Jfome. 
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was  gnperadded  at  a  later  age.  When  we  torn  to  the  name  of  the 
city  for  farther  light,  we  are  met  by  a  variety  of  conjectm^B, 
deriving  it  from  several  different  languages.  The  Latins  them- 
selves had  a  tradition  that  Borne  was  a  foreign  word,  and  that  the 
city  had'another  and  a  sacred  name,  which  it  was  not  lawfnl  to 
utter.  The  river,  by  which  Some  stood,  was  variously  called  by 
the  names  of  Bnmon,  Albula,  Thybris,  and  Tyberis,  of  which  the 
second  seems  clearly  Latin,  and  the  first  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Eome,  and  its  people  the  Eamnes.*  Li  calling  Bome  the 
city  of  the  Bamnes  on  Mount  Palatine,  we  have  summed  up  in  a 
word  all  that  the  name  can  tell  us.  Some  suppose  the  name  itself^ 
and  also  those  of  the  Titienses  and  tiuceres,  to  be  Etruscan; 
others,  Oscan.  Few  doubt  that  these  three  names  represent  vil- 
lages, or  communities  of  some  sort,  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
hills  afterwards  included  in  the  site  of  Bome.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  Bamnes  were  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  Titienses  of  the 
Sabine ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Luceres  were  Etruscans  or  Latins.  At  all  events,  they  held  a 
far  less  important  place  than  the  other  two  in  the  first  oonsoli* 
dation  of  the  Boman  state.  Besides  these  three,  tradition  speaks 
of  various  other  settlements  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  in  particular 
of  a  Greek  town,  called  AntipoliB,t  on  Mons  Janiculus ;  but  the 
namSy  at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  used  till  an  important  dtjr 
had  grown  up  on  the  left  bank.  The  condition  in  which  these 
settlements  are  supposed  to  have  existed  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mommsen : — ^^Long,  in  all  probability,  ere 
an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber,'  these  Biunnians,  Tities^ 
and  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had  their  strong- 
holds on  the  Boman  hiUs,  and  tilled  their  fields  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  ^  wolf-festivaP  {Lu^f^erodlic^  which  the 
gens  of  tlic  Quinctii  celebrated  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages — a  festival  of  countrymen  and 
shepherds,  which  preserved,  more  than  any  other,  the  homely  pas- 
times of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough,  maintained 
itself  longer  than  other  heathen  festivals  in  Christian  Bome." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the  Bamnes,  the  queo* 
tion  lies  between  two  chief  theories.  Both  are  agreed  that  the 
Latin  nation  already  existed,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Bome 
as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  having  their  strongholds 

*  It  is  almost  superflaous  to  obsenre  that  the  names  of  Bomulm  and  i&mtci  are  d» 
thred  from  that  of  the  city,  as  its  imaginaTy  harom  eponjfmi, 
f  That  is,  the  opponie  cUy. 
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in  numerous  dtiee,  which  were  united — as  some  think — ^in  different 
leagues,  or — as  others  suppose — ^m  one  confederacy,  with  Alba  for 
its  head.  The  one  theory  then  follows  the  popular  legend  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  an  Alban  colony,  whether  driven  out  by  force,  or  led 
by  the  love  of  adventure,  settled  on  the  Palatine,  and  became  the 
nucleus  to  which  political  and  other  outlaws  flocked  firom  all  the 
neighbouring  cities;  and  the  conmiunity  thus  formed,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  males,  took  to  the  practice,  common  in  a  wild 
state  of  society,  of  women-stealing.  ^^  Alban  Bome,"  says  Mr. 
Kewman,  who  advocates  this  theory — "  was  clearly  a  robber-city ; 
yet  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been  stained  with  blood-thirsty 
treachery,  like  the  Mamertines  of  Messene.  She  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  petty  states  of  early  Greece,  when  they  practised 
piracy  without  scruple,  and  gloried  in  it."  *  Such  a  state  could 
only  maintain  its  existence  by  unceasing  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  position  would  demand  constant  accessions 
of  a  warlike  population.  Its  power  was  early  extended,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine  another  stronghold  on  the 
Oapitoline,  and  a  suburb  on  the  Esquiline.  The  wars  of  Bomulus 
widi  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Osecina,  Antemn»,  and  cms- 
tennerium, — ^falsified  as  they  manifestly  are  in  their  details  by 
national  vanity — ^represent  a  long  conflict  which  was  attended 
with  successes  tiiat  enabled  the  Bomans  to  transfer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  cities  in  mass  to  Bome,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  class  of  Clients.  All  this  must  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  the  space  assigned  to  the  single  reign  of  Bomulus, 
under  whose  name  it  was  the  pride  of  later  times  to  embody  in  a 
definite  form  all  the  military  and  political  institutions  which  grew 
up  with  time  and  experience.  For  the  real  form  of  government, 
we  must  look  to  the  other  Latin  cities,  which  we  find  bringing  out 
their  forces  to  war  under  an  elective  military  chieftain.  ^^  We  must 
perhaps  rest,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  *4n  the  general  probability, 
that  the  successive  heads  or  kings  of  Alban  Bome  (however*' 
many  are  concealed  under  the  name  of  Bomulus) — as  captains  of 
a  people  to  whom  warlike  interests  were  all  in  all, — exercised  a 
severely  despotic  discipline  with  high  approbation,  as  long  as  they 
were  successful  in  war  and  jilst  in  the  partition  of  spoil :  and 
that,  though  no  written  law  defined  the  rights  of  the  king,  and 
no  precedents  could  have  grown  up  to  give  strength  to  a  s^iate, 
yet  brave  and  turbulent  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  knew 
how  to  prevent  tiieir  leader's  authority  firom  degenerating  into 
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tyranny.''  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  military  colony 
of  the  Bamnians  had  grown,  when  it  received  at  once  a  militaiy 
check,  and,  as  a  consequence,  new  elements  of  civilization,  fix>m 
the  Sabines  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Onres.  This  hardy 
people,  a  branch  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock,  lived  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Appenines,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  where 
their  descendants  preserved,  down  to  the  imperial  age  of  Eome, 
their  rustic  simplicity  of  manners.  Like  the  LacedsBmonianSi 
with  whom  Greek  writers  therefore  imagined  them  to  have  an 
aflSnity,  they  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  relying  for  safety  on 
their  arms.  Their  government  was  a  patriarchal  confederacy  of 
clans  or  houses  {gefUea)^  which  had  their  own  religious  ceremonies 
and  regulated  the  conduct  of  their  members,  each  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  his  own  clan.  There  was  no  slavery,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  class  of  ser&  existed,  under  the  name  of 
Clients,  bound  to  .their.lord  or  patron  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
attachment,  which  inculcated  obedience  and  service  on  their  part, 
and  on  his,  protection  and  care  of  their  welfare.  The  institu- 
tion resembles  that  which  has  survived  to  our  times,  however 
weakened,  among  the  Gtelic  inhabitants  of  Scotland ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  language  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  seems  to  prove  their 
aflSnity  to  the  Celtic  stock.  The  great  dignity  of  a  noble  con- 
sisted in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  clientage;  and  his  state 
seems  to  have  been  supported,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  rent  of  the 
lands  cultivated  by  his  clients.  The  eflTect  of  sudi  a  relation  was 
of  course  to  draw  a  clearly  marked  distinction  between  the  patri- 
archal nobles  and  the  lower  class ;  which  was  maintained  by  an 
exclusive  law  of  intermarriage  among  the  nobles.  Their  patri- 
archal power  was  carried  so  far  as  to  give  the  father  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  not  only  over  his  children,  but  his  wife.  The 
Sabines  had  that  high  regard  for  religion,  often  degenerating 
into  superstition,  which  characterizes  nations  in  a  patriarchal  state. 
"  Their  morality  was  sharply  defined,  eminently  positive  and  over- 
ruling to  the  whole  outwa^  conduct" 

This  simple  and  hardy  race  increased  with  a  rapidity  which 
required  an  extension  of  its  possessions,  and  thus  they  were  spread 
southwards  over  the  Italian  peninsula.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
those  of  the  youth  who  were  bom  at  a  particular  season,  called 
the  Sacred  Spring,  were  sent  out  in  search  of  new  abodes,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  military  age.  Whether  it  was  such  a  band 
that  settled  in  the  fork  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  under 
thenapie  of  QumrUea {»peaTmm\  as  theservants  of  Q^/maiiM  (the 
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god  of  the  spear)y  and  with  a  capital  Owrea  {Qmrea\  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  this  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Sabinee  of 
Cures  were  established  on  the  Quiiinal  hill  at  an  epoch  rather 
later  than  the  foundation  of  Alban  Borne  on  the  Palatine.  War 
ensued  between  the  two  communities;  the  Sabines  drove  the 
Bomans  from  their  outlying  citadel  on  the  Satumian  hill ;  after  a 
long-protracted  conflict,  the  former  prevailed  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  discipline;  and  it  was  as  the  result  of  a  real  con- 
quest that  the  united  nation  received  the  political  and  religious 
institutions,  which  the  mythical  account  ascribes  to  Bomulus  and 
If  uma.  The  Latin  rites,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  custom, 
retained  their  place,  and  the  conquered  race  were  sufSdently 
numerous  to  make  Latin  the  language  of  the  united  people,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  English  by  the  Kormans. 
The  patriarchal  aristocracy  accepted  the  government  of  an  elective 
monarch,  whether  as  a  new  institution,  or  one  developed  during 
the  residence  of  the  Sabines  at  Cures,  with  the  peculiar  custom  of 
the  InUrregrmrn  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  long  line  of  elec- 
tive kings  is  represented  by  the  three  names  of  !N^uma,  Tullua 
Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Mardus. 

The  other  theory  treats  the  poetical  tradition  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  respect,  and  seeks  the  origin  of  Bomein  a  process  of 
more  natural  growth,  from  the  time  when  rural  communities  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  (the  stock  most  closely  related  to  the 
Latins),  both  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  people,  cultivated 
the  lands  around  the  hills  which  they  occupied  as  their  strongholds 
in  case  of  danger.  ^^  From  these  settlements,''  says  Dr.  Monmisen, 
^^  the  later  Bome  arose.  The  foundation  of  a  city,  in  the  strict 
sense,  such  as  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 
altogether  out  of  the  question :  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
The  same  historian,  while  not  denying  that  there  was  a  mi2d:ure 
of  different  nationalities,  rejects  with  scorn  ^^  the  irrational  opinion, 
that  the  Boman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people."  He  regards  not 
only  the  Bamnians,  but  the  Luceres,  as  a  purely  Latin  stock,  and 
makes  far  less  than  most  other  writers  of  the  distinction  betwe^i 
the  Bomans  and  the  Sabines.  ^^  It  would  appear,"  he  says,  ^^  that, 
at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks  were 
beyond  question  far  less  sharply  contrasted  in  language,  manners, 
and  customs,  than  were  the  Boman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later 
age,  a  Sabellian  conmmnity  entered  into  a  Latin  canton  union; 
and,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception 
the  Tities  take  precedence  of  the  Bamnians,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  intrading  Titles  compelled  the  older  BamnianB  to  accept  their 

aBsociation  in  the  Bame  state  (st/naiki&mas) With  the 

exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted 
in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of  Sabellian  elements  can 
nowhere  be  pointed  out  at  Borne ;  and  the  Latin  language,  in  par- 
ticular, furnishes  absolutely  no  support  to  such  a  hypotiieeis.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  more  than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  should 
have  had  its  nationalily  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the 
insertion  of  a  single  community  from  a  national  stock  most 
closely  related  to  it ;  besides  whidi,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  Tities  settied  besides  the  Bamnians,  Latin 
nationality  rested  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Bome.  The 
new  tripartite  Boman  commonwealth  was,  notwithstanding  some 
elements  which,  it  is  possible,  were  originally  Sabellian,  just 
what  the  community  of  the  Bamnians  had  previously  been,  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation."  Without  pursuing  the  discussion 
further,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  tiie  main  features  in  the 
different  theories  that  are  now  held  by  scholars  respecting  the 
origin  of  Bome,  and  to  show  how  much  they  resolve  themselves 
into  a  question  of  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  influence  which 
the  Sabellian  element  exerted  upon  the  Latin  foundation  of  the 
state.  The  inquiry  remains,  whether  we  can  trace  the  growth  of 
the  city  from  its  iirst  small  beginnings  on  the  Palatine. 

And  here  the  historian  is  met  by  the  problem,  how  a  great  city 
could  have  grown  up  on  such  a  site  as  that  of  Bome,  and  by  what 
conditions  it  obtained  its  decisive  preponderance  in  Latium.  For 
both  in  salubrity  and  fertility  the  site  is  inferior  to  most  of  the 
old  Latin  towns.  It  is  deficient  in  fresh  water,  nor  do  the  vine 
and  fig  trees,  for  which  Italy  is  so  famous,  flourish  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  exposed  to  inundations  from  the 
Tiber,  the  slight  fall  of  which  to  the  sea  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  waters  that  pour  down  fi^m  the  Apennines;  and  the 
malaria,  which  now  infests  the  lower  parts  of  the  dty,  if  less 
prevalent  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Bome,  must  have  been 
far  worse  when  the  vall^  between  the  hills  were  swamps.  The 
common  legend  implies  that  it*  was  the  pressure  of  political  neces- 
sity which  caused  a  town  to  be  built  on  a  spot  so  uninviting :  the 
most  recent  historian  finds  an  explanation  in  the  hypothesis,  that 
Bome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latins,  as  Osere  was  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  support  of  this  view.  Dr.  Mommsen  cites  the 
tradition  that,  when  the  territory  of  the  city  extended  littie  more 
than  five  miles  in  any  other  direction  from  its  walls,  it  held  the 
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soburb  of  Janiciiltim  on  the  right  hank,  and  the  whole  conrse  of 
the  Tiber  down  to  Ostia.  Bomnlns  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
district  of  the  ^^ seven  hamlets"  on  the  right  bank  and  the  salt- 
works at  the  month  of  the  river  irom  the  Veientes,  and  Ancns  to 
have  fonnded  the  port  of  Ostia  and  fortified  Janicnlum  as  a  t^ 
de^parU.  The  very  name  of  the  Monnt  of  Janns  proves  at  how 
early  a  period  this  snbnrb  was  attached  to  Eome ;  and,  among  the 
traces  of  her  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  there  lay, 
four  miles  below  Bome,  the  grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dm  IHa\ 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  brotherhood ;  and 
there  too  were  the  lands  of  the  Romilii,  whose  name  goes  far  to 
vindicate  their  claim  as  the  oldest  of  the  Boman  gentes.  All  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  importance  attached,  from  the  first  age  of 
the  city,  to  the  bridges  across  the  Tiber.  In  one  word,  the  site 
of  Some  is  as  admirably  adapted  for  an  emporinm  as  it  is  defective 
for  mere  habitation.  Its  hills  famish  the  only  defensible  position 
between  the  month  of  the  river  and  the  conjlaence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber ;  and  its  position,  three  miles  below  that  confinence, 
commands  the  courses  of  both  rivers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  early  relations  of  Bome  with  the  Etruscan  emporium  of  Oeere, 
by  the  i>ort-dues  levied  from  time  immemorial  at  Ostia,  by  the 
comparatively  early  appearance  in  Eome  of  coined  money,  and  of 
commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states.  Hence  too  we  may 
account  for  the  early  fortification  of  the  city,  for  the  rapid  growli 
of  its  population  by  the  influx  of  foreign  as  well  as  Latin  settlers, 
and  for  that  vigorous  developmient  of  urban  life,  still,  however, 
resting  on  an  agricultural  basis,  which  distinguishes  Bome  from 
the  rustic  towns  of  Latium.  It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that 
Bome  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  like 
Oarthage  or  even  Corinth.  Its  mercantile  importance  was  lim- 
ited by  the  strictly  agricultural  character  of  the  country  to  which 
it  served  as  the  emporium ;  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  Latium 
that  it  had  this  character.  To  the  question,  how  the  Latins 
came  to  found  a  commercial  city  on  their  frontier  river.  Dr. 
Monmisen  answers, — ^^  Whether  it  was  a  resolve  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, or  the  dear-sighted  genius  of  some  unknown  founder, 
or  the  Hatural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city  of  Bome 
into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise.'' 

As  to  the  extent  of  primitive  Bome,  tradition  affords  us  more 
certain  evidence.  The  original  city  occupied  the  Palatine  hiB 
alone,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  derived  its  name  of  "  Square 
Bome ''  {Rama  Qiiad/taitoi).    Its  limits  are  traced  by  Tacitus,  in  a 
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well-known  passage,  the  disoiiB&ion  of  which  must  be  left  to  the 
topographers.*  From  the  very  first,  the  city  was  encompassed  by 
the  sacred  belt  of  the  PoTMxtriwnn,^  which  could  only  be  extended 
by  those  whose  victories  had  enlai^^  the  Eoman  territory,  with 
the  divine  approval,  signified  by  augury.  But,  at  a  period  which 
is  still  within  the  traditional  age  of  Bomulns,  suburbs  were  added 
to  the  city,  each  enclosed  by  its  own  ring-fence,  and  all  connected 
with  the  circumvallation  of  the  Palatine.  Thus  there  was  formed, 
ahnost  firom  the  earliest  age,  a  ^^  City  of  Seven  Hills,"  within  and 
distinct  from  the  more  famous  seven  hills  of  historic  Eome ;  and 
its  existence  was  commemorated  by  the  ancient  feast  of  the  S^pti- 
morUinm.  These  seven  hills  were,  the  Palatine  itself;  the  Germor 
VoB  (or  Germalus),  %  on  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  towards  the 
valley  between  it  and  the  Capitoline ;  the  YelAa^  or  spur  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Esquiline ;  the  Submra^  an  outlying  fort  on 
the  low  ground  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal;  and  the 
three  summits  of  the  Esquiline,  §  named  Fagutal^  Oppma^  and  CHs- 
plus.  The  memory  of  this  state  of  things  is  preserved  in  the  later 
division  of  the  city  into  regions,  three  of  which  are  the  Palatine, 
the  Suburran,  and  the  Esquiline,  the  last  being  considered  as 
inferior  in  consequence  to  the  other  two.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  suburb  on  the  Cselian ;  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  Sepiwm^mtvum.  The  Capitol  and  the  Aventine  were  probably 
also  occupied  as  detached  forts,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  of 
the  simple  enclosures  of  that  early  age.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe— especially  if  the  theory  of  Mommsen  be  adopted — ^that 
the  Mens  Janicuius  was  occupied  as  a  tH&de-pont  to  the  primitive 
^^  bridge  of  piles  "  {pans  eiMiGms)  across  the  Tiber ;  but  not  within 
the  circuit  of  the  fortifications.  ^^The  regulation,"  says  Dr. 
Mommsen,  ^^  which  was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  down  to  the  latest 
times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply  of  wood,  with- 
out iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  its  original  practical  use  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  fiying  bridge,  which  must  be  capable  of  being  easily 
at  any  time  broken  off  or  burnt.  We  recognize  in  this  circum- 
stance how  insecure,  for  a  long  time,  and  liable  to  interruption 

*  Tacit.  ArmaL  ziL  24 :  see  the  article  Boma  already  qaoted. 

f  That  is,  pod  or  pans  muroBf  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  boundary,  wliether  the 
city  was  fortified  or  not,  which  must  not  be  built  upon,  or  profiuied  by  any  oommoo 
use. 

t  In  the  old  Roman  alphabet  the  letter  o  had  (like  the  Greek  T)  the  same  foroe 
aso. 

§  The  name  of  the  Ksqnfflne,  almost  certidnly  derired  from  ex^uiUa^  that  iSi  end* 
buUdmg$f  marks  it  as  the  principal  saboib  of  the  dty  on  the  Palatine. 
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was  the  command  of  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  commnnity." 

Snch  was  the  original  city  of  Eome,  usually  called  the  city  of 
Bomnlos,  in  its  more  extended  compass.  Of  the  theories  respect- 
ing other  cities  on  the  other  hills,  belonging  to  the  different  Italian 
races,  and  contributing  yarious  elements  to  the  Some  of  history, 
there  is  but  one  that  wUl  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  Quirinal, 
which  lay  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  the  circuit  of 
old  Bome,  is  marked  by  uniibrm  tradition  as  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent community.  The  worship  of  Mars,  the  founder  of  the 
city,  was  observed  doubly  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal ;  and 
the  latter  hill  had  its  ^^  old  head  fortress ''  {C<ypitMum  Vetm) 
with  temples  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Capitol  itself.  Kay 
more,  there  is  a  curious  distinction  in  the  very  names  of  the  hiUs 
on  which  the  two  cities  stood.  While  the  other  eminences  within 
the  circuit  of  the  later  city  are  called  MomUs  {montes)^  the  Quirinal 
and  its  connected  spur,  the  Yiminal,  bore  the  name  oiHiUs  (polles)^ 
and  the  Quirinal  was  often  designated  simply  as  the  Hill.  On  this 
nomenclature  Dr:  Mommsen  bases  a  distraction  of  the  two  peoples 
into  JSamcma  of  ths  Momd  (montcmi)  and  of  the  EXU  {oolUm)  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  division  into  the  Bomans  and  Sabine  Quirites. 
StQlhe  admits  that  a  diversity  of  race  may  have  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction  between  the  two  neighbouring  cities,  and  that 
the  etymological  connection  of  Quirites,  Quirinus,  and  Quirinalis, 
with  Cures  may  probably  be  correct,  while  he  strongly  opposes  the 
view  which  traces  the  most  distinctive  institutions  of  Eome  to  a 
Sabine  origin.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  question,  which 
we  are  content  to  indicate  to  tixoee  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to 
pursue  it.  Meanwhile,  with  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  as  to 
the  different  races  represented  by  these  communities,  all  are  agreed 
that  the  two  cities  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  were  the  chief 
constituent  elements  in  the  great  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  which 
was  at  length  enclosed  by  the  walls  that  bear  the  name  of 
Servius  Tullius.  To  trace  tiie  steps  by  which  the  power  of  Eome 
was  consolidated,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  before  that  epoch,  we 
must  return  to  the  picturesque  traditions  of  the  popular  mythical 
history. 

The  death  of  Numa,  says  the  legend,  was  followed  by  another 
interregnxmi,  which  was  terminated  by  the  election  of  Tullus 
Hostilius  by  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  curise.^    The  ponti- 

*  It  ifl  to  be  obBerred  that  the  oi&oe  of  the  Interrez  and  the  electire  monarchy  are 
now  Been  folly  eatabliflhed. 
TOL.  IL— 12. 
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fical  chroniclerB  attempted  to  preserve  the  Bymmetry  of  their 
tripartite  system,  by  making  the  third  king  of  Kome  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Luceres,  as  the  first  had  been  of  the  Bamnes, 
and  the  second  of  the  Tities.  In  this  legend,  however,  the 
Lnceres  are  clearly  Latin,  not  Etruscan.  Tnllus  represents  the 
Latins  who  did  not  trace  their  origin  from  Alba ;  his  grandfather  * 
having  come  from  Mednllia  to  aid  Eomnlns  against  the  Sabines. 
Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  connected  with  the  Sabines  also  by 
the  position  of  Mednllia — a  Latin  colony  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ; — such  are  the  wavering  indi- 
cations of  these  traditions.  His  connection  with  the  Luceres  is 
marked  by  his  residence  on  the  OsBlian  Mount,  which  he  assigned 
as  an  abode  to  the  poor  who  bad  no  homes  on  the  other  hills,  and- 
to  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  Bome  or  were  transported  thither 
from  the  conquered  cities.  In  the  legends  of  his  reign,  we  may 
trace  two  distinct  elements,  preserved  respectivdy  by  livy  and 
Dionysius,  of  whom  the  former  follows  chiefly  the  poetical  fables, 
the  latter  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  records  of  the  pontifb. 

There  are  some  poetical  inventions,  which,  however  destitute  of 
any  basis  in  fact,  claim  the  notice  of  the  historian,  because  their 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men  is  itself  an  historic  truth.  Such  is  the 
Trojan  War ;  and  such  is  the  magnificent  legend  of  the  conquest 
of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  That  the  power  of  Eome  was 
enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  her  greatest  rival  in  Latium,  in  the 
interval  before  the  final  settlement  of  her  constitution,  is  dear 
from  her  subsequent  history,  and  from  the  disappearance  of  Alba. 
The  poetic  chroniclers,  and  especially  those  who  sang  the  ^ploits 
of  the  Horatian  Gtens,  placed  this  event  in  the  reign  of  HostiliuBi 
and  decorated  it  with  the  beautiM  legend  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Mettius  Fufetius. 

The  growing  power  of  Eome  led  to  predatory  collisionB  on  the 
border  b^ween  her  territory  and  that  of  Alba,  of  which  both 
states  mutually  complained,  and  both  refrised  redress.  The  Alban 
dictator,  Cains  Cluilius,  led  his  army  to  a  spot  within  five  miles 
of  Eome,  long  after  marked  by  the  entrenchment  called  ^^  the 
Cluilian  Dyke ''  {fosd  Clmlia).  Mettius  Fufetius,  having  been 
elected  his  successor,  was  obliged  to  march  back  against  king 
Tullus,  who  had  meanwhile  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Alba.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  three  champions  chosen  from 
each  side.    It  happened  that  in  either  army  there  were  three  twin 

*  ffottua  SottUkit,  the  qxmymut  of  the  Gem  EottiHa, 
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blathers,*  equally  matched  in  age,  birth,  and  oourage.  The 
Bomans  were  named  the  Horatii,  the  Albans  the  Cnriatii.t 
These  were  chosen  as  the  champions ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
victory  should  decide  which  people  should  serve  the  other.  The 
combat  was  fought  in  sight  of  both  armies,  with  an  obstinate 
oourage  worthy  of  the  stake.  At  length  two  of  the  Horatii  wore 
slain,  and  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded  The  third  Boman, 
though  alone,  was  unhurt.  He  feigned  to  fly,  and  his  enemies 
pursued,  as  well  as  their  failing  strength  would  permit  But,  as 
soon  as  they  were  separated  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  the 
Horatius  turned  upon  his  first  pursuer,  and  easily  despatched 
him ;  after  him  the  second ;  and  then  the  third. 

So  the  Albans  became  subject  to  king  Tullns ;  and  the  Bomans 
returned  home  in  triumph,  Horatius  marching  in  fi*ont  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Alban  brothers.  At  the  Capenian  Gktte,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii. 
When  she  saw  her  brother  bearing  the  blood-stained  garment 
which  her  own  hands  had  woven  for  her  lover,  she  could  not 
restrain  her  grief.  Incensed  at  the  tears  which  brought  an  evil 
omen  upon  his  victory,  Horatius  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  his 
sister  to  the  heart,  exclaiming,  ^^  So  perish  the  Boman  maiden, 
who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy." 

For  this  horrid  deed  Horatius  was  ordered  by  the  senate  and 
people  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  his  life.  An  old  law  had  said : 
*^  The  Two  Men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  murderer.  It  he 
appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried.  If  their 
judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head :  hang  him  with  a  rope  on 
an  accursed  tree :  ^  Bcourge  him  either  within  or  without  the 
boundary  of  the  city.''  The  two  judges  condemned  Horatius  to 
this  terrible  doom :  he  appealed  to  the  people,  supported  by  his 
father,  who  declared  that,  had  he  not  himself  approved  the  deed, 
he  would  have  punished  it  by  his  paternal  power  of  life  and  death* 
The  people  decided  in  his  favour;  but,  to  expatiate  the  blood- 
shed, Horatius  was  led  by  his  htiieVy  with  his  head  covered, 

*  The  Latin  exods  the  EngUsh  languAge  in  the  poeaeanon  of  a  dngle  word  (ierffmtita^ 
to  expreaa  a  relationahip,  of  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  aaya  in  another  caae,  we  have  oc- 
casion to  apeak  and  think  bo  often. 

f  Another  fonn  of  the  story  rereraea  the  namea.  This  is  doubtless  the  Latui  legend, 
as  each  people  would  of  course  daim  the  Tictor.  The  number  of  the  champions  is  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  Umary  system  of  the  Latins. 

X  Arbor  mfeBx  was  a  tree  which  bore  no  fruh:  it  was  forbidden  to  hang  a  crimbal 
on  a  fruitftd  tree  {arbor  feUx).  The  aacred  pomcerium  most  not  be  desecrated  by  tha 
execution  or  the  prelindnary  scourging. 
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beneath  the  gibbet,  which  was  preeerred  in  after  ages,  and  called 
the  "Sister's  Gibbet,"  and  expiatory  sacrifices  were  oontinnally 
performed  by  the  clan  of  the  Horatii.  This  story  embodies, 
amidst  its  picturesque  details,  the  ancient  law  for  the  trial  of 
murder  by  the  "  Qusestores  Parricidii,"  and  the  important  consti- 
tntional  right,  which  belonged  to  a  Eoman  citizen,  of  an  appeal 
(provoocUio)  to  the  whole  people  in  capital  cases ;  one  form  of 
the  great  principle,  that  a  man  sKonld  be  tried  by  his  peers,* 

The  Albans  chafed  under  the  newly  imposed  yoke ;  and  their 
dictator,  Mettius  Fufetius,  thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  shaking  it 
off  in  a  war  in  which  Tullus  presently  became  engaged.  The  city 
of  Fidensd,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Eome,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  said  to  have  been  colonized  fi-om  the  Etruscan  Yeii, 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  reputed  conquests  of  Bomulus. 
Those  conquests  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  earliest 
extension  of  the  Eoman  power  over  the  Latin  cities  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  cities,  FidensB  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position,  firom  its  connection  with  Yeii.  As  the  tete  depont  of 
the  Etruscans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  supported  by 
all  the  force  of  the  Yeientines ;  and  in  after  ages  its  site  was  de- 
voted by  formulffi  of  execration,  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Bome.  The  Fidenates — says  the  legend — still  leaned  towards  the 
Yeientines,  and  their  inclination  to  revolt  was  confirmed  by  the 
promise  of  Mettius  Fufetius,  to  desert  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle.  Tullus  crossed  the  Anio  to  attack  Fiden»,  and  the  Yeien- 
tines marched  across  the  Tiber  to  its  support.  The  Etruscans 
were  posted  on  the  right,  resting  upon  the  river;  the  Fidenates 
on  the  left,  towards  the  hills:  Ttdlus  and  the  Eomans  were* 
opposed  to  the  former ;  Mettius,  ranged  with  his  Albans  opposite 
to  the  latter,  had  the  opportunity,  but  not  the  courage,  to  carry  his 
treason  into  effect.  He  drew  off  to  the  hiUs  on  the  flank  of  the' 
two  armies,  and  watched  the  turn  of  the  battle  from  the  higher 
ground.  Seeing  the  Bomans  alarmed  at  this  desertion,  Tullus 
vowed  temples  to  Paleness  and  Frightf  The  Fidenates,  who  had 
seen  in  the  first  movement  of  Mettius  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise, began  to  doubt  when  he  stopped  half  way,  and  wavered  in 
their  attack.  Upon  this  the  Eomans  took  new  courage:  their 
impetuous  attack  drove  back  the  Fidenates,  while  the  double 

*  The  qypeal  was  taken  away  by  the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs,  tint  restored  by  the  Lot 
VdUria  ei  McroHoy  ia  aa  449.  Under  the  khigm  it  could  only  be  made  by  the  royal 
pennlas&on;  and  the  same  role  held  of  an  ^>peal  from  the  Dictator. 

t  FaUar  and  Favor^  an  example  of  the  deification  of  passioiis  by  the  Bomans. 
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traitor  MettitiB  fell  upon  their  flank,  and  put  them  to  utter  rout. 
The  victorious  Eomans  turned  upon  the  Veientines,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  the  Tiber,  Blaying  many,  while  many  more  were 
drowned.  For  that  day,  Tullus  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
treachery  of  Mettius ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  called  a  council 
of  the  whole  army.  The  Albans  came  unarmed,  as  was  their 
custom  when  summoned  to  hear  an  address  firom  a  general.  They 
were  surrounded  by  the  armed  Romans :  Tullus  charged  Mettius 
with  treason ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  then  driven  opposite  ways ;  and  so  his  body  was  torn 
asunder,  as  his  mind  had  been  divided  in  the  battle.  Alba  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  her  people  were  removed  to  Bome, 
where  their  abode  was  fixed  upon  the  Ceelian  Mount,  and  Tullus 
himself  took  up  his  residence  in  their  midst. 

Such  is  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Latins,  giving,  as  usual,  not  only  all  the  success,  but  all  the  right, 
to  the  Bomans.  It  is  fruitless  to  enquire  whether  the  treachery 
may  not  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tullus  and  the  treason  of  Mettius 
a  mere  pretext ;  for  in  truth,  the  only  historic  fact  in  the  l^end 
is  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Bomans.^  The  temples  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  spared,  when  all  the  other  buildings  were 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  ancient  Latin  worship  was 
performed  there  by  the  Bomans  as  solemnly  as  at  Bome. 
Down  to  the  latest  age  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  celebrated 
the  "Latin  Holiday,"  {FeruB  Latmd)  with  annual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  and  generals,  to  whom 
the  Senate  had  refdsed  a  triumph  in  Bome  itself,  offered  their 
thanksgivings  at  the  same  more  ancient  sanctuary.  Bome 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  the  daim  to  succeed  to  her 

*  Niebnhr  regards  it  as  more  than  doabtfbl  whether  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the 
Bomaiis  at  all;  for,  instead  of  its  territory  becoming  the  property  of  Bome,  we  find 
te  Latins  holding  their  meetings  at  the  Alban  Moant,  as  long  as  they  remamed  a 
nation.  He  rather  thinks  that  it  fell  before  a  general  revolt  of  the  older  states  of 
Iii;timn  (the  Pn»d  Latini)^  among  whom  it  had  risen  up  jis  a  domineering  intradei^-a 
revolt  in  which  Rome  may  have  taken  a  part  The  facts,  that  the  deported  Latins  of 
Alba  appear  at  Rome  hi  the  ftill  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  that  the  Ung 
taktf  up  his  residence  among  them,  and  that  Alban  fiunilies  obtuned  places  of  the 
bluest  honour  and  trust  in  the  Roman  commonwealth— as  the  Tollii,  the  Serrilii, 
the  Quinctii,  and  others— are  alleged  as  indicating  an  internal  dissen^on  at  Alba, 
and  the  voluntary  secession  of  a  party  hi  the  state  to  Rome.  But  such  a  secession  is 
not  unUkely  to  have  ^n  followed  by  war;  and  Mommsen  argues  that  *'the  drcum- 
Btance  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view  the  hdr«t- 
hw  of  Alba,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  matter ;  for  such  a  daim  could  not  be 
based  on  the  ndgration  of  individual  dans  to  Rome^  but  only  on  the  conquest  of  the 
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presidencj  over  the  thirty  dties  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  That 
the  claim  was  speedily  admitted,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  Ttdlus  made  a  league  with  the  other  Latins  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  But  the  relations  of  Bome  to  the  cities  of 
Latiom  in  general  will  be  better  considered  at  a  later  point  of  onr 
narratiye.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Livy  expressly 
states  that  the  new  citizens  from  Alba  were  enrolled  among  the 
Patres, — ^that  is  the  patrician  order,  for  the  Senate  itself  was  not 
augmented  bj  its  third  hundred  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarqoin. 
He  adds  that  ten  troops  {purmcS)^  that  is,  100  men,  were  added  to 
the  knights  from  among  the  Albans.  These  statements  clearly 
point  to  the  completion  of  the  patrician  order  by  the  enrolment 
of  the  third  tribe — ^the  Luceres ;  and  in  agreement  with  this  view, 
the  Luceres  are  always  connected  with  the  Cselian  Mount. 

The  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  had  illtreated  Eoman  traders  at 
the  temple  of  Feronia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  is  made  by 
the  tradition  the  origin  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Saturnalia 
and  Opalia,  at  the  close  of  the  Soman  year,  in  fulfilment  of  vows 
made  by  Tullus  to  Saturn  and  Ops.  He  is  said  to  have  continued 
the  contest  with  the  Etruscans  about  Fideuss  by  carrying  the  war 
into  the  territory  of  Yeii ;  but  no  lasting  successes  were  gained  over 
either  city  till  much  later.  The  only  great  work  ascribed  to  him 
at  Bome  is  the  Senate  House,  called  the  Ov/ria  HostiUa^  built  on  the 
side  of  the  Comitium  facing  towards  the  Palatine ;  the  same  spot, 
though  not  the  same  building,  in  which  the  Senate  met  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Bepublic.  Amidst  his  warlike  deeds,  Tullus  had  been 
neglectfril  of  tiie  worship  of  the  gods.  Prod%ies  on  the  Alban 
Mount  revealed  the  wrath  of  the  deserted  Latin  deitids :  a  plague 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  attacked  the  king  himself. 
Terrified  into  superstition,  and  unable  to  obtain  responses  from 
the  gods,  he  attempted  to  evoke  Jupiter  Elicius  with  the  rites 
prescribed  by  Numa;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
lightning  which  destroyed  him,  witii  his  whole  house,  after  he  had 
reigned  for  two  and  thirty  years. 

This  fearful  judgment  recalled  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinances  of  Kuma,  and  they  elected  for  their  fourth  king  his 
daughter's  son,  the  Sabine  Ancus  Marcius.  He  began  his  reign 
by  causing  the  laws  of  Kuma  to  be  inscribed  on  a  white  board, 
and  hung  up  in  the  forum  for  all  to  read.  For  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  he  excavated  a  prison  in  the  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  overhanging  the  forum.  Beneath  this  prison,  Servius  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  dug  the  horrible  dungeon  called  the  TvUiafnvm 
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(which  still  eziBts)  twelve  feet  undergroand,  into  which  Btate 
eriminals,  as  for  example  the  conspirators  with  Catiline,  were  let 
down  and  strangled*  To  Ancns  are  inscribed  the  interesting  cere- 
monies of  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties 
by  the  College  of  Heralds  {Fetidlea)^  and  their  spokesmen,  the 
"  Father-in-chief  of  the  Boman  people ; "  *  but  these  rites  were 
doubtless  a  part  of  the  earliest  Boman  religion. 

AncuB  none  the  less  pursued  the  warlike  enterprises  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  especially  the  farther  conquest  of  the  Latins,  whom 
the  peaceful  beginning  of  his  reign  had  encouraged  to  new  aggres- 
sions. In  a  long  and  obstinate  war  he  took  many  of  the  Latin  towns, 
and  removed  to  Borne  several  thousands  of  their  inhabit^ts,  whom 
he  settled  on  the  Aventine  Mount  and  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Palatine,  surrounding  this  new  quarter  by  a  ditch  called 
the  ''  Dyke  of  the  Quirites."  On  the  other  side,  he  extended  the 
Boman  territory  beyond  the  Tib^  and  down  its  course  as  far  as 
the  sea.  He  took  from  the  Etruscans  of  Yeii  the  Msasian  wood 
and  the  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  the  port  of 
Ostia,  and  fortified  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  which  he  united  to 
Bome  by  the  "  Bridge  of  Piles  "  {Pons  SubUoim).  In  these  tra- 
ditions we^race  the  Ml  establishment  of  Bome  as  a  maritime 
emporium  under  her  elective  kings. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  story  of  Ancus  Marcius,  as 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  Boman  state,  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  Latins,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Tullus 
towards  the  Albans.  As  to  the  removal  of  thousands  of  Latins 
in  mass  to  Bome,  a  word  must  be  said  presently ;  but,  whether 
more  or  fewer,  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  ^e  Aventine  as 
freemen,  but  without  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
They  were  citizens  {cwes)j  but  not  of  the  highest  class  {optimo 
Jure).  Their  condition  was  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  between 
ihe  citizen  and  the  foreigner,  which  was  described  as  the  ^^  Latin 
Bight "  {Jus  ZaHi).  In  so  far  as  this  statement  represents  an 
historic  fact,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  frdl  citizenship 
granted  to  tiie  Alban  Latins  of  the  CsBlian  was  the  reward  of  a 
subnussion  more  or  less  voluntary;  while  the  class  represented  by 
the  other  Latins,  of  the  Aventine,  were  in  the  ftillest  sense  a  con- 
quered people.  A  further  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the 
national  affinities  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Latin  nation.  All 
the  traditions  represent  Alba  as  founded  by  a  conquering  race 
amidst  the  older  inhabitants  of  Latium  (the  Prisoi  Laimi).   Now 

*  Pater  Patratos  Populi  RomaoL 
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i^  as  Kiebuhr  suppoees,  the  latter  were  more  nearly  aMn  to  the 
PelaBgians,  and  the  former  to  the  OBcans, — ^an  affinity  shared  by 
the  Ramnians  of  Borne, — ^it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  one 
class  should  be  received  into  the  state,  of  which  the  ftmdamental 
idea  was  a  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  how  the  other  should  be 
admitted  only  to  that  less  intimate  association,  by  which  it  was 
always  the  policy  of  Bome  to  strengthen  her  body  of  citizens. 
But,  after  al^  it  is  of  the  less  importance  to  interpret  the  legend, 
as  history  vouches  for  the  fact  that,  in  all  aristocratic  govern- 
ments there  grows  up,  almost  insensibly,  an  order  of  commons,  as 
we  may  call  them, — citizens  who  are  personally  independent,  but 
who  form,  M  first,  no  part  of  the  governing  body. 

That  such  an  order  existed  at  Bome  from  an  early  period  is  not 
only  an  undoubted  fact,  but  a  fact  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
the  political  history  of  the  state ;  for  that  history  is  made  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  long  conflict  between  this  class  and  the  patri- 
cians. Their  importance  in  the  state  is  indicated  by  their  very  name, 
the  Plebeians  (pl&be8)y  that  is,  the  complemervt  or  JSlmg  vp  of  the 
community, — ^the  Mam/J^  We  must  carefully  avoid  calling  them 
the  People;  for  this  word,  as  we  have  seen,  signified  the  ruling 
class,  exclusion  from  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  JPkibs.f 
Where  is  the  origin  of  this  body  to  be  sought  ?  Not  in  the  dasa 
of  CUerUSy — though  indeed  this  opinion  has  still  advocates  who 
deserve  respect, — for  the  Clients  seem  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Plebeians  by  their  privilege  of  enrolment  among  the  patrician 
gentes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  their  more  limited 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence.  Besides,  unless  the  light  of 
tradition  is  to  be  utterly  excluded,  we  must  believe  that  the  Clients 
had  existed  in  the  state  long  before  the  first  rise  of  the  Plebeians. 
The  stoiy  of  the  settlement  of  the  Latins  at  Bome  by  Ancus  MarduB 
supplies  another  answer,  which  undoubtedly  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  truth.  That  the  Plebeians  belonged  to  the  Latin,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Italian  races,  is  proved  by  their  language,  religion,  and 
every  other  mark  of  nationcd  affinity.   That  they  were  a  conquered 

*  The  root  pldf  (in  old  Latin  fi^)  Sb  the  same  as  the  j»{^  or  pUv^  in  pUnm  and 
compUoy  and  in  the  Greek  irX^Goc  and  im^ 

t  It  was  not  till  the  last  age  of  the  repnblio  that  this  distinction  came  to  be  broken 
down,  and  the  word  plebi  naed  yaguely  for  the  lower  orders,  in  opposition  to  the 
noHlea.  Our  own  language  inherits  the  oonfiision  doubly,  in  the  use  of  the  words 
pfiople,  common  people^  snd  so  forth,  and  in  the  contemptooos  sense  <3^ pUbeUm,  Itis 
not,  however,  impos^ble  that  the  words  may  be  ultimately  of  the  same  root  jw-^w^w  (a 
reduplication  of  the  root  pcit^  signifying  the  fuH  body  of  citizens.  But  this  is  only  a 
ooigectare. 
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people,  explains  their  position  in  the  state,  as  iree  but  politicallj 
unenfranchised.  That,  thongh  conquered,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  slavery  is  so  consistent  with  Boman  policy,  as  hardly  to  need 
the  explanation  of  respect  for  kindred  blood.  In  the  earliest  times 
at  least,  the  social  state  of  Eome  did  not  rest,  like  that  of  the 
Greek  republics,  on  the  basis  of  slavery.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the 
Bomans  acknowledged  the  natural  right  of  man  to  freedom.  There 
were  indeed  slaves ;  but  they  were  not  numerous;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  entirely  in  domestic  service.  Among  a  purely 
agricultural  people,  the  employment  of  slave  labor  to  enrich  the 
master  by  manufactures  was  unknown ;  and  the  small  farms  culti- 
vated by  the  clients,  left  no  room  for  agrarian  servitude,  until  the 
vast  tracts  of  public  land,  which  the  nobles  secured  for  themselves, 
required  a  fresh  supply  of  labourers.  Then  it  was  that  slavery 
became  a  considerable  institution,  bringing  with  it  the  demorali- 
zation and  ultimate  ruin  which  it  ever  entails.  It  was  the  neces- 
sity of  Bome,  from  the  very  first,  to  strengthen  the  state  by  the 
accession  of  new  citizens:  and  it  was  equally  her  character  to 
respect  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Especially  would 
this  respect  be  shown  to  those  who  worshipped  the  same  gods^  and 
observed  the  same  patriarchal  customs  that  they  themselves  held 
in  reverence.  Their  condition  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
LacedsBmonian  Pericsci^  as  distinguished  from  the  enslaved  Helots. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familiee,  with  their  own 
sacred  rites,  which,  however,  they  only  exercised  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  patrician  pontic.  But,  so  far  from  answering 
to  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  plebeian,  they  had  a  nobility  of 
their  own,  which  traced  back  its  origin  beyond  many  of  the  patri- 
dan  houses,  and  which  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  state;  but  they  had  no  place  in  the  three  ancient 
tribes  or  curisB  or  patrician  gentes  nor  any  share  in  their  religious 
rites.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Aventine  was  never  enclosed,  like  the 
CsBlian,  within  the  pomos/rvam^  because  that  boundary  was  con- 
secntited  by  the  patrician  sacrifices.  In  one  word,  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  Fopulus  Bomanus.  When  Tarquinius  Prisons  attempted 
to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  Patricians,  by  enrolling  the 
noblest  plebeian  gentes  in  three  new  tribes,  the  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  augur  Attus  !N'aviu8,t  and  all  that  the  king  could  effect  was 

*  The  8acred/x)9?umiim  of  a  Latin  dtj  must  not  be  eonfounded  with  its  actual  walla. 
The  fonner  might  (nay,  nnless  solemnly  remoyed,  mucQ  be  retained  from  religious  rever- 
enoe,  while  the  latter  were  laid  out  from  motiTes  of  oonvenience.  The  wall  of  Servius 
ToDins  embraced  the  Arentine.  t  S^  P«  ^^* 
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to  attach  them  to  the  old  tribes  in  a  Bubordinate  Telation,  by  the 
names  of  the  '^  Second  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.''  Their 
gentes  also  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  as  the  ^^  Lesser  Gentes  "  {Oentia  Minares)y  the  same  epithet 
that  was  before  applied  to  the  Luoeres  in  relation  to  the  older 
tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not,  like  the  clients,  attached 
as  dependents  to  patrician  houses,  or  to  individnal  patrons.  They 
were  the  subjects  of  the  whole  Populus ;  and,  if  in  any  sense  they 
could  be  said  to  have  a  patron,  it  was  the  king.  They  formed  his 
"  following  "  in  war,  as  the  clients  were  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
ciaos ;  and  their  close  relation  to  him  may  perhaps  be  recognized 
in  the  favour  shown  them  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  the  position 
given  to  them  in  the  state  by  Servius  Tullins.  It  seems,  indeed, 
not  improbable  that,  had  the  wise  policy  of  that  king  be^  persisted 
in,  the  joint  power  of  the  king  and  the  plebeians  might  have  so 
counterbalanced  the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  as  to  have  anti- 
cipated by  centuries  the  great  political  invention  of  modem  times, 
and  to  have  secured  for  Eome  the  blessing  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
saving  her  from  the  long  and  ruinous  conjQict  between  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  parties  through  which  her  aristocratic  republic  passed 
into  a  despotism. 

The  position  of  the  plebeians — ^in  respect  of  their  rights  and 
duties  in  the  state — was  that  of  a  modified  or  partial  citizenship. 
They  had  no  share  in  the  ^^  public  right ''  of  the  ^^  franchise  and 
honours ; "  and  of  the  "  private  right,"  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
commerce,  but  not  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician  house&* 
Such  a  restriction  was  of  course  broken  through  in  practice,  as  it 
is  even  in  nations  where  the  strictest  rules  of  caste  prevail ;  but 
the  patrician  who  married  a  plebeian  woman  d^raded  his  offspring 
to  the  condition  of  plebeians ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  plebeian  families  which  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
gentes.t  In  judicial  matters  their  condition  was  one  of  peculiar 
hardship ;  as  they  had  no  legal  rights  to  assert  against  the  patri- 
cians, so  neither  had  tiiey,  like  clients,  the  protection, of  a  patron* 
Though  thus  excluded  from  the  best  privileges  of  the  state,  they 
were  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence ;  and,  in  recompense 
of  their  military  service,  they  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the 
lands  they  cultivated.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  when  the  con« 
quered  Latins  were  removed  by  Ancus  Marcius  to  the  Aventine,  their 
lands  became  the  property  of  the  Boman  state.    Kow,  it  is  quite 

•See  p.  161. 

f  Thus  the  plebeiui  MaredU  were  of  the  GkuidiaD  gens. 
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incredible  that  the  ^^  many  thousand"  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
eities  conld  all  find  abodes  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the  valley 
below ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  plebeians 
were  landholders  in  Latinm. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  involves  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance towards  nnderstanding  the  whole  history  of  Borne — ^the 
possession  and  occupation  of  land  by  the  citizens.  The  territory  of 
the  city,  in  its  earliest  age,  was  a  small  district,  which  a  man  might 
walk  round  in  a  day,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  and  reaching  on  the  east  and  south  not  'more  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  Dyke  of  Quilius  was  always 
considered  as  dividing  this  original  ^^  Ager  Bomanus "  from  the 
rest  of  LatiuHL.  The  district  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  dose 
religious  bond ;  for  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its  boundaries. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  that  is,  of  the  Fopulus 
Bomanus  or  patrician  houses,  for  whom  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
clients ;  but  in  what  manner  it  was  divided  among  them,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  king  had  a  portion  of  it  for  his  demesne.  As 
ihe  territory  of  the  state  grew  by  successM  wars,  the  lands  of  the 
conquered  people  were  regarded  as  a  prize  of  victory,  and  became 
the  "Land  of  the  People"  {Ager  PtMious).^  It  was  divided 
among  the  patricians  for  o(xyup(Uion  (jpoMewid)^  but  the  real 
cvmeraM^  {d(mmmmi)  remained  with  the  whole  state;  and  the  '^pos- 
flesBors ''  were  bound  to  pay  a  rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  one-fifth  of  that  of  fruit  trees,  to  Uie  general 
revenue.  The  plebeians  were  of  course  excluded  fi^m  this  arrange- 
ment, as  forming  no  part  of  the  "  People ; "  though  it  seems  that 
they  were  permitted  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pasture 
land.  But  though  politically  disqualified  from  holding  property, 
they  were  not  shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  soil  which  had  been 
won  partly  by  their  blood.  At  every  addition  to  the  Ager  Pub- 
liens,  a  portion  was  assigned  to  the  Plebeians,  not  on  terms  like 
the  "  possession  "  of  the  patricians,  but  as  the  individual  prepay 
of  the  aUottees.  How  the  patricians  withheld  this  right,  and  how 
they  evaded  their  own  payments  to  the  state,  and  in  what  conflicts 
their  grasping  policy  involved  the  commonwealth,  we  shall  ere 
long  see. 

*  It  is  of  Yital  importanoe  to  bear  in  mind,  tlitt  pubUeu$  \b  here  naed  in  its  strict 
sense,  sa  tlie  a^ieotiye  oipopuhi$y  and  that  ihepojmlm  to  whom  it  refers  is  the  Populns 
Bomunis,  or  poArician  honsee.  There  are  sereral  pdnts  in  connection  with  the  Agir 
PubSata  into  which  we  abstain  from  entering.  FdU  information  will  be  fonnd  in  Mr. 
Long's  articles  A^^  Agrarim  Ltgrn^  fta,  in  Smith's  IHetionary  of  Oreek  and  Roman 
Aifi'ipfftfif, 
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From  these  arrangementB  for  the  tenure  of  public  land  in  the 
historical  age  of  Borne,  we  might  infer  that  the  original  plebeians 
had  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  of  Latium.  The  true  state  of 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  still  more  favourable.  Whether  in 
consideration  of  their  kindred  blood,  or  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of 
their  submission,  or  from  the  impolicy  of  introducing  a  new  body, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  preyious  citizens,  in 
a  state  of  disaffection — ^it  would  seem  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  land  was  restored  to  them  in  absolute  ownership,  subject 
only  to  a  certain  tribute.  Those  who  removed  to  Eome  were 
probably  a  minority,  who  preferred  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  city.  In  the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  as  their  residence, 
and  in  the  favour  shown  them  by  the  kings,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  have  genuine  facts  of  history.  This  connection 
with  the  city  raised  the  plebeians  above  the  disadvantage  of  a 
rural  condition,  and  secured  a  centre  of  union  to  their  whole  body. 
The  independence  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  landed  property 
distinguished  them  completely  from  the  clients,  and  gave  them 
the  means  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians,  whose 
jealous  policy  soon  began  to  aim  at  reducing  them  to  the  condition 
of  ser6.  The  whole  subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Mai- 
den, in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  earliest  Eoman  history: — 
"While  the  Patricians  held  possessions  by  sufferance  in  the  Public 
Domain,  the  private  property  in  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  district  which  comprised  the  regions  of  the  three  patrician 
tribes)  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Plebeians.  To  them 
alone  had  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territories  been  sold  or 
assigned  by  public  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  property  in 
land  distinguished  the  Plebeians  fix)m  the  Clients.  The  Clients 
received  precarious  grants  from  the  possessions  of  their  Patrons  in 
the  Public  Domain ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  their  own 
persons.  But  the  more  important  form  of  the  distinction  was 
this,  that  the  Clients  exercised  all  trades  and  mechanical  arts, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  free  and  independent  citizen. 
Agriculture  was  the  only  lawfrd  employment  of  the  plebeian 
citizen ;  and  therefore  the  Plebeian  who  did  not  hold  property  in 
land,  though  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Patron,  in  all  his  political  rights  was  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
Clients."^    The  more  clearly  we  can  understand  the  original 

*  Buloiy  of  Soum,  in  the  Idbraiy  of  Uwfid  KmwUdffe^  Load.  1888.    This  irark 
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condition  of  the  PlebeianB,  the  better  shall  we  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  social  history  of  the  world. 
This  point  is  of  the  more  importance  as  it  has  been  for  ages  the 
subject  of  constant  misrepresentation  ;  and  the  watchwords,  under 
which  the  Soman  patricians  and  plebeians  fought  their  great  con- 
stitutional battles,  have  been  misapplied  to  tibe  wildest  theories 
of  modem  times.  Of  all  the  perverted  uses  of  history,  none  is 
stranger  than  the  passion  with  which  the  party  conflicts  of  other 
ages  are  confounded  with  our  own. 

The  death  of  Ancus  Marcius  was  followed  by  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  whose  founder — according  to  the  popular  legend — 
came  from  Etruria,  but  derived  his  origin  from  Greece.  And 
i^  as  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars,  we  have  come  to  a 
point  at  which  tradition  contains  a  greater  portion  of  historic 
truth  than  before,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement,  which  would  fiimish  another  example  of 
Etruscan  influence  in  Etruria.  The  story  goes,  that  Demaratus, 
a  C!orinthian  merchant,^  settled  at  Tarquinii,  on  the  Etruscan 
coast  His  son  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil ; 
and  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  he  ranked  as  a  Lucumo,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Bomans,  who  know  him  by  no  other  name.  But  his 
fordgn  descent  hindered  his  advancement  with  the  jealous  Etrus- 
cans, and  his  high-spirited  wife  could  not  brook  that  her  husband 
shoidd  hold  a  place  below  her  kindred.  Some  lay  open  to  the 
ambition  of  foreigners ;  and  thither  Tanaquil  and  her  husband 
bent  their  course,  with  their  two  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue. 
They  bad  Reached  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  when  an  eagle, 
which  had  been  hovering  over  the  chariot,  making  a  sudden 
Btoop  bore  away  the  stranger's  cap,  carried  it  aloft  to  the  sky, 
and  then  returning  placed  it  on  his  head.  TanaquH's  skill  in 
augury  saw  the  omen  of  her  husband's  future  elevation.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bome,  he  was  received  as  a  citizen,  by  the  name  of 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  fi^m*  his  birthplace ;  his  followers  were  also 
admitted  to  the  citizenship ;  and  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
OefM  Tarqtimiaj  the  flrst  Tuscan  gens  that  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Eome.  As  the  head  of  his  race,  as  well  as  the  first  of 
the  two  kings  of  his  name,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

though  unfortonatel J  a  fragment,  oontains  the  most  masterij  aocoimt  of  the  yiews  of  the 
best  sdiolan  on  the  earij  Roman  history  at  the  date  of  its  pabUoation. 

*  The  canse  assigned  for  his  leaying  Corinth  is  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant,  who,  if 
we  could  trust  the  oomrnon  chronology,  would  be  Oypselos,  the  predecessor  of  Peri- 
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Tabuqiniits  Pbibous.  He  rose  quickly  in  favour  with  Anens 
MarciuB,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  Bervices  in  the  Latin  wars,  bj 
his  military  talent  and  his  nnmerous  following;  while  by  his 
wealth,  and  by  the  superior  knowledge  derived  from  his  Greek 
and  Etruscan  training,  he  gained  equal  favour  with  the  people. 

Ancus  named  him  as  the  guardian  of  his  two  sons;  but,  on  the 
king's  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  Tarquin  is  said  to 
have  oiSered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  tkrone,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people.  The  Bomaa 
monarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  elective;  and  tiiough  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  might  naturally  have  some  preference,*  this 
consideration  was  not  likely  to  prevail  over  the  advantage  of 
having  a  king  of  proved  ability  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age, 
rather  than  an  untried  youth.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the 
election  of  an  Etruscan  rests  partly  on  the  figment  of  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
Bamnians  and  the  Titles,  an  arrangement  which  implies  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  the  Luceres.  It  has  been  suggestedf  that  Tar- 
quin was  elected  with  the  very  purpose  of  raising  the  Luceres  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  tribes,  a  measure  which  he  carried  out  by 
adding  100  members  to  the  senate,  which  now  had  its  full  numb^ 
of  800.  He  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  knights,  by  creating 
three  new  centuries,  as  some  say  from  the  Luceres,  but,  according 
to  the  more  probable  statement,  from  the  noblest  families  of  the 
plebeians,  j:  That  this  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  plebeians  to  a 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Bom  an  people,  which  the  patricians 
frustrated  by  the  weapon  of  religion, — which  they  always  well  knew 
how  to  wield, — ^is  implied  in  the  picturesque  legend  of  Attus 
N^vius.  This  augur  forbad  the  king  to  carry  out  his  intention  of 
creating  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  which  were  to  have 
been  called  after  his  own  name,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Tarquin,  in  mockery  of 
the  augur's  art,  said : — "  Tell  me  now^y  thy  auguries  whether 
the  thing  I  have  now  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  "  It 
may,"  replied  Attius  Kavius,  aft;er  he  had  consulted  the  gods  by 
augury.  "Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  king,  "it  was  in  my  mind 
that  thou  shouldst  cut  this  whetstone  in  two  with  this  razor.'* 
The  augur  took  the  razor  and  severed  the  whetstone ;  Tarquin 

*  Am,  for  example,  in  the  election  of  Aneus  Mardtis,  the  grandson  of  Nhqul 
f  See  Newman's  jBa^a/  Homey  chap,  viii 

X  That  such  a  preponderance  should  ha?e  been  given  to  one  of  the  three  andent 
tribes  is  quite  incredible. 
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deeisted  from  his  acheme,  and  learnt  to  respect  the  omens.*  The 
whetstone  and  razor  were  buried  nnder  a  sacred  covering  in  the 
Oomitinm,  and  a  veiled  statue  of  Attus  Kavins  was  afterwards  set 
up  over  the  spot.  The  three  centuries  were,  however,  added  to  the 
Imights,  but  with  the  names  of  the  *'  Second  Bamnes,  Titienses, 
and  Luceres.''  Such  is  the  story  of  Livy,  who  was  probably  mil- 
led by  the  exclusive  application,  in  later  times,  of  the  names  of 
the  three  old  tribes  to  the  centuries  of  the  Eqxdtes.  What  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  has  been  already  explained, 
in  speaking  of  the  plebeians.t 

It  was,  then,  rather  the  moral  strength  gained  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  plebeians  had  won  for  themselves  in 
the  state,  than  the  doubling  of  his  cavahy,  that  enabled  Tarquin 
to  gain  great  successes  against  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines.  He 
took  and  destroyed  the  wealthy  city  of  ApiokB,  and  recovered  a 
laige  nxmiber  of  other  Latin  towns,  which  seem  to  have  been  lost 
after  the  death  of  Ancus.  j:  Following  up  these  successes,  Tarquin 
was  the  first  Boman  king  who  entered  the  Apennines,  to  war  upon 
the  fierce  nation  of  the  ^qui,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Sabines  seized  the  opportunity  to  cross  the  Anio,  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Some  up  to  the  very  rampart  of  the  city.  Driven 
back  with  difficulty,  they  renewed  the  attack  in  the  following  year, 
making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  'the  Anio,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tiber.  Li  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued,  Tar^ 
quin  gained  the  victory  by  his  cavaJry,  while  he  destroyed  the 
Sabine  bridge  by  means  of  blazing  rafts  floated  down  the  Anio, 
the  fords  of  whidi  above  the  enemy's  camp  he  had  also  occupied. 
Few  of  the  Sabines  escaped  to  the  mountains :  the  fate  of  the 
other  fugitives  was  announced  at  Eome  by  their  arms  borne  down 
the  Tib^.  The  spoils  collected  on  the  field  of  battle  were  gathered 
into  a  heap  and  burnt  as  an  ofiering  to  Yulcan,  the  prisoners  and 
the  recovered  spoil  being  sent  to  Some.    Carrying  the  war  into 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pdnt  out  the  obviooB  iDOondstency  of  l^nrqiiin'B  alleged 
oontampt  for  the  augur's  art  with  the  augury  which  attended  his  own  entrance  into 
Borne.  The  fbrther  absurdity  of  an  Etruscan  despismg  augury  will  be  Tariously  Tiewed 
aooor^ng  to  the  opinion  that  it  was,  or  not,  a  specially  Etruscan  art 

t  See  p.  186.  We  have  a  direct  testimony,  preserved  by  the  grammarian  Festus, 
that  Tarquin  wished  to  change  the  Iriha  established  by  Romulus,  and  that,  as  the  result^ 
"  the  body  of  Roman  citizens  (civiUu  JRomana)  was  distributed  into  asb  parts,  namely,  the 
first  and  second  Tltiensee,  Ramnes,  and  Luoeres." 

}  These  successes  of  the  Latins  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  constitutional  strug^^ 
connected  with  the  election  of  Tarquin  and  with  his  new  institutions,  had  been  of  impoii- 
aoce  enou£^  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Romans. 
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the  Sabine  territory,  Tarqnin  took  Collatia,  an  old  Latin  town  near 
the  Anio,*  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  named  Egeriuflf  ("the  Needy"),  but  was  now  known  as 
Lucins  TarqmniuB  Collatinus,  a  name  famous  in  the  story  of  the 
last  Tarquin. 

It  was  in  the  Sabine  campaign  that  Tarquin  vowed  to  build  the , 
great  triune  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerya  on  the  Satnr- 
nian  hill,  for  which  he  only  lived  to  prepare  the  ground.  As  the 
workmen  were  digging  the  foundations,  they  disinterred  a  human 
head.  The  augurs  saw  in  the  discovery  an  omen  that  the  spot 
was  destined  to  become  the  Head  of  the  whole  world  {caput  orbis 
t&rrcB\  and  the  new  temple  was  called  the  Cafttol  (Capitolium). 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  HilL 

Tarquin  adorned  the  city  with  other  great  works  of  utility  and 
magnificence,  the  chief  of  which  remains  to  our  own  day  in  the 
Cloaca  Maanma,  or  Great  Sewer,  constructed  to  drain  the  marshy 
hollows  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine,  and  between  this  hill 
and  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine.  In  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  ages,  our  own  has  once  more  learnt  that  even  drains  are 
not  an  unfit  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  after  twenty* 
five  centuries  of  desolating  war,  the  discovery  that  the  public 
health  is  worth  the  care  of  governments  has  at  last  produced 
works  that  surpass  the  ^4ow-level  drainage"  of  Home.  Mean- 
while, the  fabric  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  for  its  massive  structure,  which  had  bid  defiance  to 
time,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  for  600  years,  has  endured 
four  times  that  period,  with  scarcely  a  stone  displaced.  The 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  still  seen  opening  into  the  Tiber 
a  little  below  the  southern  end  of  the  Insula  Tiberma^  in  a  quay- 
wall  which  must  have  been  constructed  at  the  same  time.  Its 
structure  shows,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  knowledge  of  the 
arch4  It  is  a  tunnel,  vaulted  in  with  three  concentric  rings  of 
large  stones,  the  innermost  having  an  interior  diameter  of  nearly 
14  feet.  The  hewn  stones  are  about  5^  feet  long,  and  above  8 
feet  high ;  they  are  keyed  together  without  cement.    The  material 

*  The  exact  portion  of  GoUatia  is  unknown:  some  place  it  on  the  rig^  bank  of  tbe 
Anio^  othen  on  the  left. 

f  The  legend  deriyes  this  name  from  ^700,  because  he  had  been  left  to  Tarqom's 
care  without  an  inheritance. 

X  This  affords  a  complete  disproof  of  the  exdu^Te  deriyation  of  Etruscan  art  from 
Greece. 
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fnmifilieB  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work :  it  is  the 
^'  tufa  litoide ''  of  Brocchi,  a  volcamc  stone  found  in  varionB  spots 
near  Borne,  bnt  which  was  superseded  in  the  buildings  of  the 
republican  age  by  the  finer  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills. 
The  Oloaca  Maxima  itself  only  extended  as  &r  as  the  valley  of 
the  Forum.  It  was  afterwards  continued  as  far  as  the  Suburra, 
and  a  system  of  sewers  ramified  through  all  Borne.  Agrippa^  in 
his  celebrated  ssdileship,  set  the  example  to  more  recent  adTen* 
turers  by  navigating  the  sewers  in  a  boat;  the  &ct  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  proof  that  the  sewers  of  Bome  must  have  been 
well  ventilated. 

The  effect  of  this  great  work  was  to  make  the  valleys  on  the 
north  and  southwest  of  the  Palatine  for  the  first  time  firm  dry 
land.  In  the  former,  the  Forum  was  now  enclosed  by  rows  of 
shops  along  its  northern  and  southern  sides,  and  Tarquin  built  in 
it  a  temple  of  Saturn;  in  the  latter  the  Great  Circus  {Circus 
Maamms)  was  built,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  games  which  Taav 
quin  is  said  to  have  introduced  from  Etruria.  The  contests  in 
chariot  racing  and  boxing  were  carried  on  by  hired  Etruscans, 
the  Bomans  looking  on  as  spectators.  The  seats  were  divided 
into  thirty  sections,  for  the  thirty  cunsB,  and  the  senators  and 
knights  had  their  assigned  places.  Such  was  the  contrast  between 
the  proud  patrician  reserve  of  the  Latin  race,  and  the  firee 
pubUc  life  even  of  the  most  aristocratic  Greeks.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Boman  Games  {Ludi  Magm  Rcmamiy 
or  Cfircensei)^  which  were  celebrated  axmually  in  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  built.  The 
booty  of  ApiolsB  is  said  to  have  suppUed  the  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus ;  and  the  other  works  of  Tarquin 
display  such  a  command  of  wealth,  that  they  have  been  ascribed, 
without  any  adequate  reason,  to  forced  labour.  We  may  trace  in 
them  with  greater  certainty  the  fruits  of  Etmscan  science;  and, 
though  many  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  ought 
doubtiess  to  be  divided  among  the  kings  of  his  dynasty,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  he  is  rightly  described  as  "the  founder  of 
the  subsequent  architectural  splendour  of  Bome." 

The  city  now  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and 
the  worthy  capitol  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  chau^  so 
marked  from  its  condition  under  Aneus  Mardus  seemed  to 
Niebuhr  to  require  the  hypothesis,  that  the  accession  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty  was  in  reality  a  foreign  conquest.  "We  know 
very  well,  as  will  soon  be  seen  from  a  decisive  example,  that,  had 
Tou  n. — 18 
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such  a  conquest  been  effected,  it  would  have  been  falsified  in  the 
Boiaan  annals.  But,  in  truth,  the  chasm  which  it  is  soTight  thus 
to  bridge  over,  appears  to  be  the  mere  creation  of  those  annalists. 
By  the  arbitrary  system  which  assigns  only  four  kings  to  the 
pmod  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  preceding  the  Etruscan 
dynasty,  no  adequate  space  was  allowed  for  approaching  to  such 
a  condition  as  that  which  we  find  under  Tarquinius  Friscus. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  progress  of  the  state 
seem  less  than  it  really  was,  at  the  death  of  Ancus  Marcius; 
while  its  splendour  under  Tarquin  is  probably  exaggerated  by 
bringing  into  one  reign  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  that  development 
of  commerce  and  wealth  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  closer 
connection  with  Etruria.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  genius  of  Niebuhr,  so  acute  in  exposing  the 
mythical  inventions  of  the  ancients,  hurried  him  to  the  construc- 
tion of  positive  results,  entirely  destitute  of  the  solid  basis  of 
historic  testimony. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  to  imagine  an  Etruscan  conquest  of 
Bome,  in  order  to  explain  the  simple  fact,  that  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
is  an  epoch  of  great  development  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  Bome. 
And  this  advance  was  also  marked  by  a  greater  exhibition  of  regal 
pomp.  For  all  that  we  read,  the  outward  state  of  the  earlier  ki^gs 
may  have  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the  elective  chief  of  a  repub* 
lie,  and  in  war  the  insignia  of  the  fasces  were  the  simple  exhibition 
of  the  authority  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  rude  military 
community.  The  introduction  of  these  emblems,  with  the  lictors 
who  bore  them,  is  indeed  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  Tarquin,  but  he 
tells  us  that  others  traced  their  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  monar- 
chy.*  But  all  agree  that  Tarquin  introduced  from  Etruria,  and 
assumed  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  ^^  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory 
chair,  a  sceptre  topped  with  an  eagle,  a  crimson  robe  studded  with 
gold,  and  a  variegated  crimson  doak,  such  as  the  kings  of  the 
Lydians  and  the  Persians  wore,  only  not  square  like  theirs,  bnt 
semicircular :  such  garments  the  Bomans  call  togasJ^  f    The  toga 

*  ^'In  ftot,"  88  Mr.  Newman  obseiTes,  '*it  seems  necessaiy  to  believe  this,  uiless  we 
regard  Tarquin  as  in  the  strictest  sense  conqueror  of  Rome ;  for,  of  all  inrfgnU^  this  musl 
have  beeQ  the  most  rerolting,  if  suddenly  introduced.  Only  on  the  supposition  of  its 
representing  supreme  mtfitory  sway,  oould  it  be  endured  by  free  men.  A'*barbaroas  em- 
blem, natural  and  in  some  sense  necessary  in  a  camp  of  promiscuous  ooUawa,  was  oon- 
tinned  and  inooiporated  with  the  splendid  garb  of  peace,  when  order  and  art  had  become 
▼ictoiious  in  sodety."— i2i^  Jiome^  p.  127. 

f  Dionys.  ill  61.  In  this  passage  an  Etruscan  origin  is  poudToly  ascribed  only 
to  the  toffaprataBta^  but  the  introduction  of  the  gannent  itself  from  Etruria  seems  to 
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with  the  purple  border  (togaprastexta)  was  also  worn  by  children 
with  a  golden  ball  about  tiieir  neck  QmUd).  This  dress  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  as  a  distinction  to  the  son  of  Tarqnin,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  killed  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
Sabine  war.  One  story  makes  these  insignia  of  royalty  a  mark  of 
submission  from  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria,  whom  Tarquin  had 
conquered  in  battle ;  but  such  a  war  is  altogether  doubtfoL 

These  signs  of  outward  splendour,  and  of  substantial  power, 
seem  to  prove  a  tendency  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Hng,  in 
reliance  probably  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  alarmed  jealousy  of  the  patricians  was  the 
true  cause  of  Tarqxdn's  violent  death.  The  common  legend  attrib- 
utes his  murder  to  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  acquiesced 
for  thirty-six  years  in  his  possession  of  the  throne.  They  employed 
two  assassins,  who  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king,  that 
he  might  decide  a  pretended  quarrel ;  and  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  one  the  other  dove  his  head  with  an  axe  (b.o.  678). 

The  politic  and  courageous  Tanaquil  snatched  from  the  Mardi 
the  fruits  of  her  husband's  murder,  and  secured  the  crown  for  the 
greatest  of  the  Boman  kings.  Skbvius  Tuluus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  the  late  king's  clients,  and  of  a  noble  Latin 
woman  named  Ocrisia,  who  had  been  brought  as  a  captive  from 
Gomiculum,  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  queen.  The 
name  of  Servius  *  points  to  his  low  origin ;  but  the  portents  that 
attended  his  birth  in  the  palace  were  interpreted  by  Tanaquil  as 
omens  of  his  greatness ;  and  his  quick  intelligence  attracted  the  • 
notice  of  the  king,  who  brought  him  up  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
He  was  doubtless  ennobled  by  Tarquin,  probably  among  the  lesser 
gentes ;  and,  having  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability,  he  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  City  {proRfectnis  wbi).  The  traditions 
vary  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Tarquin 
that  Servius  married  his  daughter.  One  form  of  the  story  is,  that 
Servius  shared  all  the  political  plans  of  Tarquin,  who  had  already 

be  implied,  and  it  is  the  only  dresB  that  appears  on  the  Etrnaoan  momimenta.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  sacred  fonn  of  wearing  the  toga,  which  was  nsed  by  persons  sacrificing, 
and  by  the  consul  or  herald  in  declaring  war — ^the  <Andm  OafnnuB—^  connected  with 
the  Latm  city  of  Gabii  The  toga  with  purple  bars  {foga  trcheata)  also  is  ascribed  to 
the  eariy  kings  of  Rome :  at  all  events,  the  dress  became  the  peculiar  national  costume 
of  the  Romans,  who  are  hence  called  the  Omt  TogaUk  (For  all  particulars  respecting 
i%  see  the  artide  Toga^  hi  Smith's  DicAonary  of  Greek  and  Boman  AfUiquitieef  2d 
editionX 

*  Itan  <«rvM,  a  slave.    Compare  the  wdl-known  line, 

*'  Ante  potestatem  Tnlli,  atqne  ignobile  regnum." 
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designated  him  as  his  snccessor,  and  that  the  sons  of  Ancns  and 
the  old  patridans  thereupon  resolved  on  the  king's  death ;  but  this 
seems  a  mere  invention  to  account  for  their  having  waited  so  long. 
The  two  sons  of  Tarqnin,  Lncius  and  Arxms,  were  of  tender  age ; 
and  Tanaqnil  determined  to  secure  the  crown  for  Servins. 

The  bleeding  corpse  of  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  been  carried  to  his 
chamber,  than  Tanaqnil  ordered  the  palace  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
gave  ont  that  the  king  was  only  wounded :  in  a  few  days  he  would 
be  healed :  and  meanwhile  he  had  committed  the  government  to 
Servius  Tullius.  Urged  by  Tanaqnil,  Servius  came  forth  in  the 
royal  robe,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  and  received  the  applauses  of 
the  people.  His  first  act  was  to  condemn  the  murderers  of  the  late 
king.  The  Marcii  had  fled ;  and,  as  to  the  other  supposed  con- 
spirators, it  is  enough  to  remember  the  coward  hesitation  which 
besets  a  plot  that  is  only  partially  successful.  The  position  of 
Tullius  was  thus  made  sure,  before  he  claimed  the  crown ;  but,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
he  dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  the  Interrex,  and  offered  him- 
self at  once  to  the  Curisd  for  election ;  or,  as  some  say,  for  the 
mere  confirmation  of  his  actual  power,  by  the  conferring  of  the 
imperium.  The  exact  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  if  we  are  dealing  in  any  sense  with  an  historical 
fac^  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Latin  party, 
roused  by  the  danger  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  would 
support  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  the  large  portion  of  the  old  tribes 
•  who  were  disgusted  at  tiie  crime,  or  at  its  failure,  would  be  willing 
to  connive  at  some  irregularity  in  the  procedure  by  which  order 
was  restored  to  the  commonwealth.  Livy  and  Cicero  speak  of  an 
'^  opportune  war "  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  new  king's 
success  confirmed  his  power  at  home ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  patricians  forced  him  to  found  his  power  on  a 
new  basis,  of  which  the  plebeians  formed  an  integral  part. 

But,  whatever  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and  what- 
ever d^ree  of  credibility  belongs  to  the  personal  history  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  great  fact  in  this  period  of  Soman  history  is  the  re- 
modelling of  the  constitution,  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
Whether  devised  by  a  king  and  carried  out  by  his  authority,  or 
whether  it  was  a  timely  concession  made  by  tibe  ruling  body  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  plebeian  order,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  measures  ever  devised  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests  in  a  commonwealth,  ilfo  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  old  patrician  constitution;  but  a  new  one  was 
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planted  bj  its  side,  like  the  yigoroiiB  parasite  whieh  gradually 
stifles  in  its  embrace  the  old  tree  whose  form  may  still  be  traced 
beneath  it.  The  Senate,  the  Tribes,  the  OnrisB,  the  Gentes,  the 
centnries  of  Eqxdtes,  the  Pontiffs,  Angnrs,  and  other  colleges, 
were  all  left  nntouched ;  but  a  new  body  politic  was  framed,  with 
new  divisions,  new  powers,  and  new  names,  in  which  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  included,  their  distinction  being  merged  in  a 
new  classification. 

There  were  two  distinct  features  in  the  constitution  of  Sarvius 
TuUius;  the  one,  afresh  social  and  territorial  division  of  the  state ; 
the  other,  the  creation  of  a  new  popular  assembly,  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  government.  The  first  was  a  change  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  French  territory  into  departments,  in  lieu  of 
the  ancient  provinces.  The  whole  Boman  territory  and  population 
was  divided  into  thirty  tribes ;  *  of  which  four  were  within  the  city 
and  twenty-six  in  the  country  districts.  The  city  tribes  were 
named  according  to  the  regions  they  occupied,  8vbwrT(ma^  Polar 
tinej  EBquHma^  and  Cc^ima:  f  the  country  tribes,  though  strictly 
local,  bore  the  names  of  persons  and  heroes.  Each  tribe  had  a 
stronghold  upon  a  hill  (pagtui)  as  a  refdge  for  the  peasantry  and 
cattle  in  war,  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  local  deity ;  and  the 
common  festival  of  these  divinities  was  the  Pdgwnalia.  At  the  head 
of  every  tribe  was  a  magistrate,  called  TrUlnjmas^  the  name  already 
borne  bjr  the  heads  of  the  old  tribes.  The  frmctions  of  the  tribes,  like 
their  organization,  were  at  first  entirely  locaL  The  direct  tax  for 
war  expenses  was  levied  according  to  the  tribes,  whence  its  name . 
{pributwm) ;  and  each  tribe  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  army. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  managed  their  own  internal 
affairs,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  wells,  and  so  forth ;  and 
the  meetings  held  for  these  purposes  would  naturally  discuss  ques> 
tions  of  wider  interest.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  debate^ 
whether  the  tribes  were  composed  solely  of  plebeians,  or  of  all  the 

*  Apart  from  any  political  reason  for  keeping  the  old  name  m  this  new  aeoBe,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  word  is  really  a  ffmeral  term,  capable  of  bemg  applied 
to  any  spedfic  division.  See  p.  169,  note.  The  conquest  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  oat 
off  one-third  of  her  territory,  that  is,  ten  of  the  ooontry  tribes.  The  subsequent  acces- 
sions of  territory  in  Italy  raised  the  number  to  thirty-fiTe. 

f  This  quadruple  division  of  the  city  is  traceable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  city  on 
the  Quirinal  (as  a  fourth  region)  with  the  three  re^ons  of  the  old  dty,  the  Suburran, 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Suburban  (Esquiline).  The  Bahumm  contained  the  street  of  that 
name,  with  the  Oarinn  and  the  OaeBan  Mount;  the  PaUxiinie  and  EtqmUgiif  the  mounts 
so  named,  the  former  induding  the  Yelia;  the  CoOiM^  the  <«hl]]B"  of  the  Quhinal and 
Vlminal. 
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inhabitants  of  each  district,  including  the  patricians.  The  latter 
wonld  seem  to  be  the  natural  inference  firom  their  local  oiganiza- 
tion ;  but  we  have  high  authorities  for  the  former  view.  It  is 
certain  that  the  patricians  had  votes  in  the  tribes  after  the  epoch 
of  the  decemviral  legislation;  but  this  did  not  preyent  their 
becoming  more  and  more  the  great  organ  of  the  power  of  the 
plebeians;  till  at  length  the  ^^resolutions  of  the  plebs"  (jde- 
hiseita)  passed  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  tribes  {Oamiiia 
Iinbiita)j  which  were  held  in  the  Forum  on  the  market  days, 
were  declared  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  state  (b.o.  449).  Nor 
was  this  all :  for  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  the  other  popular  assembly  (OomiUa  CenMiriata),  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak,  the  latter  having  previously  super- 
seded the  legislative  power  of  the  old  assembly  of  the  Cnriffi 
{Gomitia  Ouriaia).  But  this  great  development  of  their  power, 
which  was  evidently  contemplated  by  their  original  foimder, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Roman  history.* 

The  immediate  admission  of  the  plebeians  into  the  governing 
body  of  the  state  was,  however,  effected  by  a  different  organiza- 
tion, military  in  its  form,  and  based  on  the  foundation  of  real 
property.  Its  principle  was  this :  that  all  free  citizens  possessed 
of  property,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  should  be  called  on 
to  defend  their  stake  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  army,  and  their  political  weight  in  the 
state,  should  alike  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  their  wealth. 
For  this  purpose,  all  the  citizens  were  first  separated  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  containing  all  who  had  the  means  of 
independent  subsistence,  the  ^^  wealthy"  Qooupleiea\  or  ^^  settled 
on  the  soil"  {assidm) ;  while  all  the  rest  were  r^arded  merely 
as  persons  contributing  to  the  population  of  the  state  (jprdeta/ri^y 
and  ^^ reckoned  by  the  head"  (capite  censi).  The  latter,  though 
£ree  citizens,  had  no  recognized  position  either  in  peace  or  war. 
The  former  were  the  EeercH/aSy  or  body  of  armed  citizens,  and  their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Gampvs  Marti/uSj  outside  the  walls ; 
for  arms  were  not  suffered  to  be  borne  within  the  city.  In  the 
early  age,%t  which  Some  had  still  enemies  at  her  gates,  a  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculan  Mount  while  the 
people  were  thus  assembled,  and  was  lowered  on  the  approach  of 
danger.    At  this  signal,  all  business  was  broken  off;  and  the 

*  The  ComiHa  TriXnOa  also  elected  the  inferior  magifltrateB,  and  they  had  a  Umited 
judicial  power,  not  extending  beyond  ihe  infliction  of  fines.  A  Ml  account  of  thdr  con* 
atitation  and  histozy  will  he  found  in  Smith's  2>iefiofiaiyo/uln(igiididt. 
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people,  anned  as  they  were,  tamed  to  repel  the  enemy,  The 
cnstom  was  preserved,  long  after  Borne  was  separated  from  her 
nearest  enemies  by  distant  seas  and  monntains ;  and  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Bepnblic,  it  was  used  in  parly  contests  to  serve  the 
same  pnrpose  as  a  modem  '^  coxmt-out." 

This  "Army"  was  divided  into  five  "levies"  or  "classes;  "* 
and  the  classes  into  "  centnries,"  a  term  which  soon  ceased  to 
bear  its  literal  meaning  of  100  men.  Some  authorities  make 
these  classes  to  consist  wholly  of  the  infantry  {pedite8\  placing 
the  cavalry  {eqviites)  as  a  separate  dass  above  the  first ;  others 
include  them  in  the  first  dass.  At  all  events,  they  took  prece- 
dence of  all  the  rest ;  and  each  knight  received  a  horse,  or  the 
money  to  purchase  one,  from  the  state,  as  well  as  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  it,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women.  "In  a  military  state,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  it  could  not  be 
esteemed  unjust,  that  the  women  and  children  should  contribute 
largely  to  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the  common- 
wealth." There  were  eighteen  centuries  of  knights ;  of  which  six 
were  those  of  the  ancient  tribes,  doubled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  twelve  were  added  from  the  plebeians. 
The  five  classes  of  the  infantry  included  all  the  rest  of  the  privi- 
l^ed  citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Those  of  each  dass  were 
divided  into  tiie  SmiareSy  the  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty 
years  of  age ;  and  the  JtmiareSy  from  seventeen  to  forty-five.  The 
latter  were  within  the  ordinary  age  of  military  service :  but  the 
Seniors  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on  emergendes ;  those  above 
sixty  were  superannuated,  and  their  exemption  from  military 
service  involved  the  loss  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
Due  weight  was  given  to  age  by  equalizing  the  number  of  centu- 
ries, though  the  number  of  the  Juniors  of  course  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  Seniors.  Espedally  must  the  large  number  of 
centuries  in  the  first  class,  combined  with  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  came  up  to  the  required  standard  of  wealth,  have 
secured  the  Seniors  of  this  class  a  preponderating  voice  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  qualification  for  each  dass  is 
stated,  according  to  the  later  writers,  who  have  preserved  all  the 
information  we  possess,  by  a  pecuniary  standard ;  but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  merely  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  land  by 
which  they  were  originally  assessed  We  may  safely  assume  that 
the  qualification  of  the  first  class, — ^who  manifestly  rank  so  far 
above  the  rest,  both  in  the  number  of  their  centuries  and  the 

*  Cianetj  from  the  old  Terb  adan,  to  eaU  wL 
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oompletenesB  of  their  equipment, — ^was  the  poBBeseion  of  a  certain 
measnre  of  land,  which  was  regarded  as  a  complete  estate  or 
fonxL^  The  census  of  the  second  class  was  three-fonrths  of  this 
quantity ;  of  the  third  class,  one  half;  of  the  fonrth  dass,  one 
quarter ;  and  of  the  fifth  class,  one  eighth.  This  estimate  applied 
only  to  real  property,  and  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to  land  alone ; 
no  account  being  taken  of  slaves,  cattle,  fdrniture,  precious  metals, 
and  other  valuables.  The  distribution  of  the  centuries  among  the 
classes,  with  their  property  qualifications,  and  the  arms  they  bore, 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table.t   The  position  of  every  citizen 


*  Dr.  HoDUDseQ  applies  to  this  unit  the  Teatonio  name  of  Mde  (German  h^e)^  that  is, 
as  much  as  can  be  properly  tilled  with  one  plough  (the  ptoyghr^ate  of  the  Sootcfa). 
Its  absolute  magnitude  is  very  unoertidn;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  not  less  titan  20 
jygertL^  or  about  124-  acres. 

t  The  subjoined  table»fhmiLidddl*8.&!afoiyo/i2omd^  win  make  ^^  peraeira 

tiiese  arrangements  at  a  glance^  as  th^  are  given  by  livy. 


Oenrafl,  or  BateaUA 
Property  in  Land. 


Oantnriea. 


First  Olus 

SeeondOlflM  j 
ndrdOlus  j 
FonrfhOkiS  i 

Fifth  Olus 


Eonites    .... 

An  bsTlng  100,000  | 
Mss  snd  np^ruds  j 

Frijri 


6  Pstriclsn-t-lSFlebelan: 
40  8enloreB-i-40  Jnnloress 


70^000  sses  and  up- 1 

wards  .    .    .    .     j 


00,000  Sfl 
wards  , 


I  up.) 


88,000 aaes and  up-) 
wards .    .    .    .     f 

11,000  ases  and  up- 1 
wards  (more  pro-  ( 
Iwbly  12,600,  as  f 
Dtonysins  says)    J 


IVnmpeters  .   •   . 

Oaplie  CensI,  or  ) 
FioletarU    .    .     f 


10  Sealores-i'lO  Junlons  = 
10  Benlores-i-10  Jonlores  = 
10  Senioret+lO  Junloreas 

16  8eidores+16  JnnionssSO 


fHetanet, 
shield, 
greaves, 

,  cuirass. 

( Helmet, 
*  shield, 
gresres. 

Helmet, 


(?) 


Kone. 


[Swoid 
and 


Bwmd 
and 
spear. 

Sword 
and 


Spear 

and 

JsveUn. 


I  Slings, 


Ibe  whole  number  of  centuries,  thereforey  was  194;  and  in  the  first  dags  akme  thaw 
•re  more  than  hall 

The  oenturies  of  oonildnee,  tubidnes,  &a,  were  called,  aecmrn^  because  they  were 
oddoiioiheUtAofcenn, 

The  dngjle  century  of  proletarii  were  called  capite  oensi,  because  they  were  ooonted 
by  the  head,  and  not  rated  by  their  property.  Later,  however,  the  proletarii  and  c^iite 
oend  were  distbguished,  the  fimner  being  those  who  possessed  appreciable  property  of 
less  amount  than  11,000  asea. 

Dionysus  places  the  2  oenturies  of  fabri  hi  the  second  class;  and  the  2  (not  8)  of 
in  the  fourth.    His  total  is  198  oentniies,  which  is  probably  the  mora 
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in  the  classes  and  oentmies  was  determined  by  a  register  (census)  ci 
all  the  landed  property  they  possessed,  to  secure  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  was  enacted  that  all  transfers  of  land  not  made  in  pnblic 
before  witnesses  shonld  be  nnll  and  Yoid.  The  register,  and  the  levy- 
roll  fonnded  npon  it,  were  made  np  every  fonrth  year,  at  first  by 
the  king,  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  and  finally  by  the  two  great 
officers  of  state  called  oensarSy  who  added  to  the  office  of  registrars 
a  supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  enforced  by  the  power 
of  degrading  the  imworthy,  and  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  The  census  formed  the  basis  of  the  tax 
(triitUfum)  levied  for  the  military  expenses  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
tor  the  system  of  voting  in  the  Assembly.  Each  centnry  had  one 
vote ;  and  such  was  the  preponderance  assigned  to  wealth,  and  to 
the  nobility  of  the  old  tribes,  that  the  first  dass,  indtisive  of  the 
knights,  had  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes — namely,  100 
out  of  193.  It  was  from  this  system  of  voting  by  centuries,  that 
the  assembly  derived  its  name  of  OoMmA  Oentubiata.  But 
before  describing  its  political  action,  it  should  be  viewed  in  its 
primary  character,  as  the  armed  levy  of  the  state. 

The  name  Legion^  which  originally  signified  the  whole  of  this 
levy,  was  still  retained  for  each  of  its  chief  constituent  parts.  It  origi- 
nally consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  8000  infantry  and  300  cavalry ; 
at  least  this  was  the  normal  standard,  to  which  die  actual  numbers 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilated.*  The  theory  which  traces 
in  the  four  city  tribes  of  the  new  constitution  the  absorption  of 
the  ^  Hill  CSity  f  as  a  fourth  element  in  the  state,  gives  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  raising  of  the  infantry  to  4000,  a  number  which 
becomes  a  little  laiger  when  adapted  to  the  organization  of  the 
centuries.  If  we  assume  that  the  Centwry  had  originally  its  literal 
signification  of  100  men,  we  shall  find  that  the  fourth  part,  or 
twenty-five  men  from  every  century,  would  compose  a  legion  of 
4250  men.t    Four  such  legions,  increased  by  the  1800  cavalry, 

ooiTeet)  88  an  eren  number,  besides  being  nnlnckj,  might  haye  prerented  an  absolate 

minority  of  TOtes. 

*  lliis  statement  is,  of  ccmrse,  based  on  the  traditional  Tiew  of  the  early  history;  how 

ikr  it  rqyresents  an  actoal  fact  we  have  no  means  of  detennining. 
f  The  following  are  the  items : 

^^ri  Clan 80  centuries  fumished  to  each  legion  2000  men. 

SeoondClau 20  «  «*  600    «« 

ThtrdClan 20  "  "  500    « 

FawihCkm 20  "  «  500    •* 

V^Clm   80  •*  «*  Y50    « 


Total  effaotiTehifiaitiy  of  the  legion   .    4260 


u 
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and  by  the  remaining  centuries  of  engineers  (fairi),  and  mna- 
dans,  with  sapemnmerarieB  intended  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  make 
the  whole  force  dose  upon  20,000  men.  Two  l^ons  nsnally  did 
garrison  dnty  at  home,  and  two  went  out  on  active  service. 

The  legion  closely  resembled  the  Greek  phalanx,  both  in  its 
formation  and  its  equipments.  The  3000  men  fmmished  by  the 
first  three  classes,  armed  with  the  long  spear  and  straight  two- 
edged  sword,  and  covered  with  shield  and  helmet,  were  drawn  up 
six  deep,  with  a  front  of  500.  The  first  four  ranks  were  composed 
of  the  2000  soldiers  of  the  first  class,  who  wore  body-armonr 
besides ;  the  two  hinder  ranks  of  the  second  and  third  classes ; 
and  the  light-armed  men  {veldtes)  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
either  formed  two  additional  ranks  in  the  rear,  or  skirmished  on 
the  flanks.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  the  cavalry,  of  whom  only 
300  were  attached  to  each  legion  in  the  field,  leaving  600  of  the 
1800  as  a  reserve.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  legion  under 
the  later  kings,  and  for  about  the  first  150  years  of  the  Bepublic* 
About  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  War  (b.o.  340)  the  phalanx  was 
abandoned  for  that  more  open  order  of  fighting,  which  has  become 
inseparably  connected  with  the  victorious  career  of  the  Boman 
legions.* 

It  was  to  this  army,  assembled  in  its  military  array  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  that  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius 
conmiitted  all  the  highest  elective,  legislative,  and  judicial  fimc- 
tions  of  the  state ;  but  as  we  do  not  find  the  Gorrdtia  Cenhiriata 
in  full  action  till  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  description  of  its 
functions  necessarily  refers  to  that  period.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late whether  or  no  the  election  of  the  king  was  reserved  for  the 
Oomitia  Ouriata ;  since  the  traditional  history  gives  us  only  one 
king  after  Servius  Tullius ; — a  despot,  who  usurped  the  crown, 
deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  of  all  political  power,  and 
paid  no  respect  to  that  of  the  Curise.  But,  under  the  Bepublic, 
the  centuries  elected  all  the  higher  magistrates — consuls,  prsetors, 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  censors,  and  decemvirs, 
Their  legislative  power  f  was  at  first  confined  to  the  passing 

Dr.  HomDisen  makes  the  total  4200,  or  42  oentoriee  exactly,  taking  only  *!  centoriea 
from  the  6th  dass,  instead  of  7i.  At  the  period  of  the  Latin  war,  in  b.g.  840,  the  data 
supplied  by  livy  giye  4726  men  for  the  legion,  though  his  own  total  is  6000,  besides  800 
cayaliy. 

*  See  the  full  account  of  thdr  later  order  in  Smith's  JHdkmary  ofJMtiqmiim. 

f  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  lez  (law)  means  specially  an  enactment  of 
the  Oomitia  Centuiiata,  hi  oontradistmction  to  the  iSmofu^eofuvftum,  or  resolution  of  the 
senate,  or  the  PUiMitel^  or  Tote  of  the  (%mitia  5rW^^    A  law  proposed  for 
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or  rejecting  the  resolutions  sent  down  from  the  Senhte  {9enatu9' 
0(m8uUa\  and  proposed  to  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate.* 
The  earliest  law  which  is  recorded  as  having  passed  the  Comitia 
Centnriata,  was  the  Zex  Valeria  de  ProvocoiUone^  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Eepnblic  (b.o.  608).  It  was  proposed  by  the  consul, 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  had  been  suspect^  of  affecting  royal 
power,  to  give  every  citizen  an  appeal  against  magistrates,  in 
Borne  and  for  a  nule  beyond.  The  decision  upon  making  war,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  belonged  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata ; 
but,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Bepublic  at  least,  the  Senate  alone 
had  the  power  of  making  peace.  Lastly,  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  aU  questions  affecting  the 
life  of  a  Boman  citizen.  The  condemnation  of  Spurius  Cassius 
(b.0.  485)  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  first  exercise  of  this  right : 
but  others  hold  that  the  patricians  assumed  the  power  of 
putting  Cassius  to  death  by  their  own  votes  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata. 

The  great  power  of  %he  Comitia  Centuriata  was  originally 
limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  initiative  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
acts  for  the  sanction  of  the  Curi88.  But  both  these  restrictions 
were  afterwards  thrown  off,  or  relaxed.  In  relation  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  the  formal  proposal  by  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
not  abolished,  but  the  people  compelled  him  to  propose  any  can- 
didate who  came  forward,  without  the  nomination  of  the  Senate. 
This  step  was  taken  in  about  thirty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Bepublic.  For  legislation,  the  previous  6e7UJi;^u9'C(m8vJ4njm^  was 
stiU  neoessaiy ;  and,  after  this  had  been  made  public  for  seven- 
teen days,  the  TogaiAo  was  moved  in  the  Comitia  either  by  the 
consul  or  the  senator  who  had  proposed  it.  In  later  times,  this 
previous  resolution  of  the  Senate  conveyed,  by  a  curiously  indirect 
process,  the  confirmation  of  the  Curise.  This  confirmation  had 
gradually  become  a  mere  form,  when  the  Publilian  law  enacted 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  all  the 
laws  that  might  be  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (b.o.  339). 
.  When  even  the  empty  formality  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curi©  was 
abolished,  the  Senate  succeeded  them  as  representing  the  patrician 

meat  was  called  a  mgo&o^  because  the  people  were  adud  their  pleasure  req;>ecting  its 
passiDg.  The  terms  mgoA^  and  Ui  oonespoiid  to  onr  ii0  and  o/A  (in  parliament);  and, 
like  them,  they  are  occasionally  confounded. 

*  The  acts  of  the  GomitU  Oentnriata  were  distingidahed  by  the  gentile  name  of  their 
norera,  with  the  snlject  added,  as  Xce  i^ampmi  dl»  huperio  Cm&iKii  pnrogando. 
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body,  and  thus  the  initiative  of  the  former  body  stood  for  and 
included  the  previons  consent  of  the  latter.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  how  the  powers  of  the  Oomitia  Oenturiata,  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  were  absorbed  by  the  more  plebeian 
assembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Such  is  the  constitution  traditionally  ascribed  to  Servius  Tnl- 
lius,  as  the  fruit  partly  of  his  spontaneous  sense  of  justice  to  the 
plebeians,  and  partly  of  the  necessity  which  threw  him  on  their 
support,  against  the  jealousy  of  the  old  tribes.  By  whom,  at 
what  time,  and  from  what  causes,  the  change  was  really  made,  are 
questions  which  we  have  no  certain  eyidence  to  decide.  The  pre- 
ponderating influence  assigned  to  wealth  and  rank  forbids  our  re- 
garding it  as  a  democratic  revolution.  The  form  of  the  levy, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  four  city  tribes,  implies  that  the  Servian  wall 
had  been  already  built.  The  larger  qualificationB  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  fact  (at  least  if  a  o&rvtfwry  meant  originally  100 
men)  tiiat  there  were  so  many  as  8000  citizens  possessed  of  the 
property  of  the  highest  class,  implies  a  great  extension  of  the 
Boman  territory,  so  as  to  embrace  probably  both  the  lands  of 
Alba,  and  those  in  the  fork  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  This 
intricate  but  most  interesting  question  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  statement  of  the  views  of  Mommsen : — ^^  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  plain  that  this  Servian  constitution  did  not  originate  in  a  con- 
flict  between  the  orders ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
reforming  legislator,  like  the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Zaleucus ;  and  it  has  evidentiy  been  produced  under  Greek 
influence.  Particular  analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  t^e 
coincidence,  already  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that  in  Oorinth  also 
widows  and  orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  the  hones 
for  the  cavalry ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hopUte  system  was  certainly  no  accidental  coinci- 
dence. Kow  if  we  consider  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  second 
century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower  Italy  advanced 
from  the  pure  clan-constitution  to  a  modified  one,  which  placed  the 
preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the  land-holders,  we  shall  recognize 
in  that  movement  the  impulse  which  called  forth  in  Borne  the 
Servian  reform,  a  change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  on 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat 
different  course  by  the  strictiy  monarchical  form  of  the  Boman 
state."  *    The  reconciliation  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government 

*  <*The  ttoalogy  also  between  the  B(Kcalled  Serrian  oonBdtation  and  the  tnatanflDi 
of  the  Attio  fndad  (resideiit  foieignen)  deBerrea  to  be  partioidaily  noCloed.    AHmoi^ 
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with  institutionB  which  only  took  effect  under  the  republic  was 
eyidentlj  felt  as  a  diflSculty  by  the  Eoman  writers,  who  try  to 
antedate  the  republican  form  of  executive  government  by  ascribing 
to  Servius  an  intention  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
make  way  for  two  magistrates,  to  be  elected  by  the  Comitia 
Centoriata. 

Besides  this  constitution,  the  legend  ascribes  to  Servius  Tullius 
many  other  benefits  to  Bome,  and  in  particular  to  the  plebeians. 
He  is  said  to  have  discharged  from  his  private  resources  the  debts 
by  which  they  were  weighed  down ;  and  to  have  deprived  the 
creditor  of  the  power  of  reducing  his  debtor  to  slavery ; — a  tradi- 
tion which  was  perhaps  invented  by  the  plebeians  when  patrician 
tyranny  led  them  to  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  age  of  the 
^^  commons'  king."  He  is  also  said  to  have  divided  among  the 
plebeians  the  lands  g^ned  in  his  Etruscan  wars ;  and  to  have 
appointed  judges  for  their  private  causes,  reserving  only  the  public 
causes  for  his  own  decision.  To  Servius  is  ascribed  the  completion 
of  the  stone  wall,  with  which  Tarquin  had  b^un  to  surronnd  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  seven  hills,  and  which  remained  the  defence 
of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  advanced 
the  sacred  limit  of  the  Fomoerium,  so  as  to  include  theoity  on  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal ;  and  raised  an  immense  earthen  ram- 
part along  the  crest  from  which  these  two  hills  and  the  Esquiline 
slope  away  towards  the  Oampagna  on  the  north-east.*  The 
Esquiline,  which  had  formerly  been  only  a  suburb,  was  chosen  for 
his  own  residence ;  and  he  encouraged  the  people  to  build  upon  it ; 
while  he  fixed  the  abode  of  the  patricians  in  the  valley  between 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Oselian,  which  was  called  the  Patrician 
Street  {Patrioma  Viaui). 

Finally,  to  Servius  is  ascribed  the  great  adiievement,  partiy  by 
poUcy  and  partiy  by  force  of  arms,  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  states  of  Latium,  and  making  Some  the  recognized  head  of 

Bke  Borne,  opened  her  gites  at  a  oompaiatlinely  eaily  period  to  mdouAy  and  aftenrarda 
suimnoned  them  al0O  to  share  the  burtheiui  of  the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any 
direct  connection  existed  hi  this  instance  between  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  the  coinci- 
dence serres  all  the  more  distinctly  to  shew  how  the  same  causes — urban  centralization 
a^d  urban  derdopment— ererywhere  and  of  necessity  produced  sindlar  effects.*' — 
(Mommaen,  SSttory  of  B/ma^  toL  i  pp.  102,  8.)  The  historian  mif^t  have  added  the 
coincidenoe,  that  the  legislation  of  Solon  took  place  lesa  than  twenty  years  before  the  re- 
puted date  of  Sernus  Tullius. 

«  The  AggtT  8enm  2UZ».  See  the  Flan  of  Andent  Bome:  it  will  be  obserred 
tfaatthereiaabreakinthewaUof  Servius  along  the  west  nde  of  the  Gapitoline  Hoonty 
where  the  pfeo^itoos  rock  was  gupposed  to  Ibnn  a  sufflcienit  defanoe. 
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the  Latin  confederacy.  As  president  of  the  League,  he  bnilt  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  ihe  Aventine,  for  a  sanctuary  common  to  the 
Bomans  and  the  Latins.  The  legend  says  that  the  Sabines  not 
only  claimed  a  common  share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  here,  but 
aimed  to  secure  the  supremacy  oyer  Some  which  the  soothsayers 
had  promised  to  the  nation  which  should  first  sacrifice  in  this 
temple.  A  Sabine  brought  a  cow  of  surpassing  beauty  to  offer  on 
the  Aventine;  but  the  Roman  priest  reproved  him  for  having 
neglected  the  proper  ablutions.  The  Sabine  departed  to  wash 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  leaving  the  cow  at  the  altar ;  and  while  he 
was  absent  the  cunning  Roman  completed  the  sacrifice.     * 

Viewing  the  early  history  of  Riome  in  its  legendary  aspect, 
Servius  Tullius  stands  forth  as  the  hero  of  the  plebeian  order; 
and  the  glories  of  his  reign  are  crowned  by  a  sort  of  mar- 
tyrdom, in  which  he  paid  the  price  of  his  favours  to  the  people 
with  his  blood.  The  patricians^  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
power  he  had  destroyed  by  his  new  constitution,  and  who  had  a 
pretext  for  calling  him  an  usurper,  since  he  had  not  been 
regularly  elected  by  the  OurisB,  found  an  instrument  of  their 
revenge  in  the  royal  family  itself.  It  has  been  said  that  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  left  behind  him  two  sons  of  tender  age :  Servius 
Tullius  had  two  daughters;  and  to  unite  the  interests  of  both 
families,  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  Now 
in  each  pair  of  brothers  and  sisters  there  was  a  strange  contrast  of 
character.  Lucius,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  violent 
and  overbearing ;  and  so  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius ;  while  the  younger  brother,  Aruns,  resembled  the  elder  sister 
in  gentle  goodness.  In  the  hope  of  overpowering  evil  with  good, 
Tullius  mated  the  elder  brother  to  the  elder  sister,  and  likewise  the 
two  younger.  But  nature  was  too  strong  for  policy.  Lucius  mmv 
dered  his  wife,  and  the  younger  TuUia  her  husband ;  and  the  double 
crime  was  consummatedby  an  incestuous  marriage.  The  unnatural 
TuUia  inflamed  her  husband's  ambition  to  recover  his  father's 
throne.  The  newer  patricians,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  in  this  tribe  that  the  Tarquinian  Gens  had  been  enrolled. 
Whether  the  details  related  be  l^endary  or  not,  we  find  their 
spirit  true  to  history,  when  we  are  informed  that  these  later  nobles 
were  the  most  eager  champions  of  their  order,  and  that  their  young 
men  formed  dubs,  to  countenance  each  other  in  lawless  violence. 
Tarquin  joined  these  clubs,  and  relied  on  their  support.  He  waited 
for  tie  harvest-time,  when  the  plebeians,  who  were  attached  to 
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Seryins,  were  abroad  in  the  fields ;  and  entering  the  Fonun  with 
an  armed  band  of  the  lawless  youths,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
king's  throne  in  front  of  the  senate-honse,  and  ordered  the  Senate 
to  be  snmmoned  in  the  name  of  King  Tarquinins.  On  hearing  the 
news,  Tnllins  hastened  to  the  Forum,  and  asked  Lucius  how  he 
dared  to  occupy  the  king's  seat  while  he  was  still  alive.  Lucius 
replied  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that  he  had  more  right 
to  it  than  Tnllins.  Then,  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  middle,  he 
hurled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  and  went  in  to 
preside  oyer  the  Senate.  Tnllins  had  risen  from  the  ground,  and 
was  making  his  way  homeward  to  the  Esquiline,  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  despatched  by  assassins  sent  after  him  by  Tar- 
quin.  Meanwhile  Tullia  had  mounted  her  chariot  and  driven 
to  the  Forum,  where,  sending  for  her  husband  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  she  saluted  him  as  king.  He  bade  her  return  home  out  of 
the  tumult.  Her  road  was  through  the  valley  where  her  father's 
body  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  charioteer  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  corpse ;  but  she  ordered  him  to  drive  on,  and  the 
wheels,  dashing  through  the  pool  of  gore,  besprinkled  the  chariot 
and  the  garments  of  the  parricide  with  a  baptism  of  blood.  The 
street  was  ever  after  called  "  The  Wicked  Street"  {viou8  scderatm). 
Tarquin  consummated  the  crime  by  reftising  burial  to  the  body  of 
Servius.  It  was  said  that  afterwards,  when  Tullia  entered  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  where  her  father's  statue  was  erected,  the  image 
covered  its  eyes ;  and  a  veil  thrown  over  its  head  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  the  supernatural  expression  of  abhorrence.  Others 
said  that  Tarquin  had  the  statue  veUed,  to  hide  the  loved  features 
from  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  usurper  and  parricide  exercised  his  power  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  seized  it,  and  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
TABQmNius  SuFEBBUS.  Claiming  the  throne  as  an  inheritance 
^  from  his  father,  he  showed  from  the  first  his  design  of  setting  up 
an  hereditary  despotism  by  dispensing  even  with  the  form  of  an 
election.  The  patricians,  who  had  aided  his  usupation,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  share  his  power.  While  he  abrogated 
the  popular  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  retained  the  Oomitia 
Genturiata  as  the  means  of  levying  the  army,  he  paid  no  respect  to 
the  assembly  of  the  OuriBd.  With  the  Senate  he  pursued  the  policy 
by  which  an  aristocratic  monarchy  is  converted  into  a  despotism. 
False  accusations  brought  down  sentences  of  death  and  banish- 
ment, with  fines  and  confiscations.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the 
Senate  were  left  unfilled ;  and  their  forfeited  property,  added  to  the 
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royal  demesnes  and  treasnres,  purchased  for  him  new  adherents 
and  the  protection  of  a  trostj  body-guard* 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
'^dbief  states  of  Greece  were  at  this  yery  time  passing  through  the 
same  phase  of  their  political  progress.  The  tyranny  of  Foly crates 
at  Samos,  for  example,  was  established  jnst  two  years  later  than 
the  nsnrpation  of  Tarqninios  Snperbns  (b.o.  532).  The  coinci- 
dence is  still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Athens,  where  Hippias 
and  Hipparchns  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Fisistratus  seven  years 
after  Tarqnin's  accession  (b.o.  627),  and  Hippias  was  expelled  in 
the  very  same  year  in  which  Tarqnin  was  driven  from  Some 
(b.o.  510).  Like  the  Grecian  despots,  Tarqnin  sought  at  once  to 
gratify  his  own  splendid  tastes,  and  to  dBozle  and  delight  his 
subjects,  by  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  works,  a  device 
which  scarcely  ever  faQs  to  captivate  a  people  till  stem  necessity 
compels  them  to  count  its  cost.  At  Rome,  however,  the  lower 
orders  were  made,  to  feel  the  burthen  at  once,  by  being  forced  to 
work  on  Tarqnin's  public  buildings  without  hire. 

Tarqnin's  foreign  policy  tended  at  once  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
augment  the  territory  and  power  of  Rome.  He  made  treaties  and 
wars  without  consulting  the  senate  or  the  people.  His  hereditary 
connection  with  Tarquinii  formed  the  basis  of  a  dose  league  with 
the  southern  cities  of  Etruria.  He  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
Servius  Tullius  had  formed  with  the  Latins,  by  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  chie&,  Octavius  Mami- 
Uus  of  Tuscnlum.  By  war  or  by  intrigues  he  established  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  all  Latium.  One  man  alone  dared  to 
oppose  hhn,  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia ;  and  a  false  accusation 
preferred  by  Tarqnin  obtained  his  judicial  murder  by  the  Latin 
chie&  themselves.  As  head  of  the  Latin  League  of  forty-seven 
cities,  Tarqnin  built  a  new  Temple  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the ' 
Alban  Mount,  and,  at  the  general  meeting,  he  offered  the  common 
victim,  the  flesh  of  which  was  divided  among  the  States. 

The  city  of  Gubii  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Tarqnin.  Its  capture  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  those  legends 
in  which  the  republican  poets  delighted  to  depict  in  strong  colours 
the  tyrannies  that  justified  their  revolt,  and  so  to  perpetuate  their 
hatred  of  the  banished  dynasty.  The  most  hateM  hero  of  these 
le^nds  is  Sbxtub,  the  Idng's  youngedt  son.  He  presented  him- 
self before  Gabii  in  the  guise  of  a  fugitive  from  his  father's 
tyranny,  and  was  received  by  the  Gabines  as  their  leader.    Some 
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petty  victories,  which  hiB  Mher  permitted  him  to  yrin^  Becared  his 
influence  in  the  town ;  and  he  sent  to  Bome  for  Airther  instmo- 
tions.  The  messenger  fonnd  Tarquin  in  his  garden.  Without 
saying  a  word,  the  king  sauntered  along,  knocking  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  poppies.  Tired  of  waiting  his  leisure,  the  messenger 
returned  to  Sextus,  who  at  once  saw  the  meaning  of  the  parable, 
and  put  it  into  practice  by  cutting  off  the  chief  men  of  Gabii  by 
false  accusations.*  The  city  was  then  delivered  up  to  Tarquin. 
As  to  the  really  historical  circumstances  of  its  surrender  we  only 
know  that  the  treaty  made  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  in  after 
ages  in  tiie  temple  in  the  god  of  oaths,  Deus  Fidius  or  Sancus.  It 
was  wriften  on  the  hide  of  the  bull  sacrificed  at  its  ratification, 
which  was  strained  upon  a  wooden  shield. 

At  the  head  of  the  united  Latin  forces,  Tarquin  made  war 
upon  the  Yolsd,  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Suessa  Fomoetia^  This 
victory  was  followed  by  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
invaded  the  Soman  territory.  He  afterwards  made  a  peace  with 
the  JEqui,  an  Oscan  people  on  the  upper  Anio.  l^arquin  returned 
to  Eome,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pomoetia,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Oapitol,t-  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Etruscan  builders,  and  by  the  forced  labour  of  the 
people.  By  the  same  means  he  completed  the  CircuB  Maximus 
and  the  great  sewers ;  and  when  the  workmen  began  to  murmur 
at  their  burthens,  he  drafted  off  some  of  them  to  the  two  colonies 
which  he  founded  on  the  borders  of  the  Yolsd  and  JSqui,  at  Signia 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  Circeian  promontory.  These  ther^ore 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  bounds  to  which  Tarquin  had  extended 
the  territory  of  Bome.  Prominent  as  is  the  legendary  character  of 
these  stories,  they  give  a  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  state 
of  Some  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy : — ^the  city  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings,  and  enriched  with  tiie  spoils  of  successftd 
war;  the  supremacy  of  Some  established  over  Latium,  and  her 
power  acknowledged  by  the  bordering  tribes  of  the  Apennines : — 
at  the  cost  of  the  hxmiiliation  of  her  nobles  and  llie  grmdbjig 
oppression  of  her  people  by  a  lawless  despotism.  The  dynastic 
alliance  with  Etruria,  and  especially  the  dose  relations  it  involved 
with  the  maritime  city  of  OsBre,  must  have  added  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Some ;  a  proof  of  whidi  is  seen  in  the 
treaty  with  Oarthage.  Made  as  it  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
republic,  that  treaty  indicates  the  maritime  consequence  which 

*  Herodotus  tellfl  a  flfaiiil«r  story  of  the  means  by  whidi  Babylon  was  betrayed  to 
Daiins  Hystaqiis.  f  See  abore,  p.  192. 

TOL.  n. — 14 
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Borne  had  reached  under  the  monarchy.    But  the  prosperity  of 
regal  Some  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  royalty. 

The  building  of  the  Capitol  was  attended  with  omens  of  Hie 
future  fate  of  the  city  and  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  discovery  of 
that  human  head,  which  gave  the  spot  its  name,  has  been  abeady 
mentioned.  As  the  building  advanced,  it  became  necessary  to 
dear  the  ground  of  several  ancient  shrines  and  altars,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  The  gods  to 
whom  these  had  been  raised  were  consulted  by  auguries,  whether 
they  would  give  place  to  the  three  great  deities — Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva.  All  the  rest  signified  assent;  but  the  lefusal  of 
Terminus  and  Youth  to  retire  from  the  hallowed  spot  gave  Bome 
the  assurance  that  her  boundaries  were  destined  never  to  go  back, 
her  youth  to  be  for  ever  renewed.  A  more  mysterious  sign  was 
given  of  the  fixture  that  was  written  for  her  in  the  book  of  fate. 
A  strange  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  and  ofiered  him  nine  volumes 
for  a  certain  price.  The  books  contained  the  poetical  predictions 
of  one  of  those  prophetic  women,  who  were  called  by  the  Oreeks 
SUbyls^ — Bome  said  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  who  had  been  the  guide 
of  ^neas  into  the  world  below ;  while  some  beUeved  the  bearer  to 
be  the  Sibyl  herself.*  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  the  books.  The 
Sibyl  departed,  and  burnt  three ;  and  returned,  offering  him  the 
remaining  six  at  the  same  price.  The  king  again  refused :  the 
Sibyl  burnt  three  volumes  more;  and  again  made  the  same 
demand  for  the  reduced  remnant.  Astonished  at  her  persistence, 
the  king  couBulted  the  augurs,  and  learnt  from  them  what  a 
treasure  he  had  despised.  Tbe  three  books  were  bought,  and  the 
woman  vanished.  The  books  were  buried  in  a  stone  chest  under 
the  Capitol,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  whom  they  were  only  consulted  in  great  emeigencies, 
and  at  the  order  of  the  Senate.  Their  contents  were  kept  a  pro- 
found secret ;  and  the  guardian  who  betrayed  his  trust  was  punished 
like  a  parricide,  being  sown  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  information  gained  from  them  does  not  seem  to  have  been, 
like  the  Greek  oracles,  so  much  the  prediction  of  coming  events, 
as  concerning  the  rites  by  which  the  gods  were  to  be  propitiated, 
when  their  wrath  had  been  revealed  by  prodigies.    That  such 

*  The  common,  and  not  improbable  deriTation  of  the  name  is  firom  Side  (Doric  for 
Aide)  /3tf AAa  ()3ovAj)),  ihn  eouMd  of  Jove.  Concerning  the  Bbjh  enomerated  by  the 
ancients,  see  the  article  in  Smith's  Dvd&Mutry  of  Mythology  and  Biography,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  element  in  the  legend,  it  should  be  remembered  that  OmnB 
was  the  oldest  Greek  city  of  Italy.    Some  ancient  writers  teU  the  tale  of  the  elder  IW^ 
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books  really  existed,  is  a  certain  fact ;  but  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  collected  is  ntterly  unknown.  They  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  (b.c.  82),  and  the  pains  taken  to  replace 
them  by  envoys  sent  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  wonld  seem  to  show  that  the  original  books  were  in 
Greek,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  the  Sibyl. 
We  have  thns  another  instance  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  tiie 
civilization  of  Some.  There  is  no  gronnd  for  the  fond  fancy, 
handed  down  from  Christian  antiqnity,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  Vila's  Fourth  Eclogue,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  contained  prophecies  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world,  emanating  fit)m  a  true  inspiration, 
*<  Teste  Dayid  cam  SybOUL'* 

Another  portent  was  closely  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
royal  house.  A  snake  crawled  out  from  the  altar  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  devoured  the  sacrifice. 
Besides  consulting  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  Tarquin  sent  his 
two  elder  sons,  Titus  and  Amns,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  a  harmless  idiot, 
as  they  supposed.  Tarquin's  sister  had  been  married  to  a  noble 
and  wealthy  Boman,  Marcus  Junius,  after  whose  death  the  king 
had  murdered  the  elder  of  his  two  sons  and  seized  on  his  inheri- 
tance. To  avoid  sharing  his  brother's  fate,  Lucius,  the  younger 
son,  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  and  thus  obtained  the  surname, 
destined  to  be  doubly  memorable  in  the  Roman  annals,  of  Bbutus, 
that  is,  stupid.  The  young  men  reached  Delphi,  where  the 
temple  stood  in  the  renovated  splendour  with  which  it  had  been 
rebuilt  by  the  AlcnueonidsB,  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  ofiered  costly 
gifts  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
Brutus  dedicated  his  staff  of  cornel  wood.  His  cousins  laughed 
at  his  simplicity,  not  knowing  that  the  hollow  of  the  staff  was 
filled  with  gold ;  but  the  Pythia  and  her  ministers  had  a  keener 
discernment  of  the  precious  metal.  The  princes  were  told  that 
Tarquin  would  cease* to  reign  when  a  dog  should  speak  with 
human  voice;  and  the  brute  beside  them  soon  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  to  the  people  over  the  body  of  Lucretia.  Curiosity  led 
them  to  enquire  which  of  them  would  succeed  their  father ;  and  the 
priestess  replied,  whichever  should  first  kiss  his  mother.  They 
agreed  to  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  younger  brother  Sextus, 
and  to  cast  lots  for  its  fulfilment ;  but  Brutus  perceived  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Italy,  he  fell  as  if  by 
accident  and  kissed  his  mother  earth.    If  sudi  legends  were  at 
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all  within  the  province  of  hiBtorical  criticiflm,  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  suppose 
that  BratoB,  meditating  his  great  work  of  liberation,  purchased 
with  his  staff  full  of  gold  a  divine  sanction,  to  be  quoted  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  opportunity  was  ere  long  Aimished  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  the  king's  youngest  son,  the  hero  of  Gabii,  ^^  false  Seztus, 
who  wrought  the  deed  of  shame."  Tarquin  was  warring  against 
Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Butuli,  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  The  army 
was  encamped  idly  before  the  blockaded  town.  The  sons  of  Tar- 
quin with  their  kinsmen,  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus — ^the 
son  of  that  Egerius,  to  whom  the  first  Tarquin  had  given  the 
lordship  of  Oollatia — ^were  supping  together  in  the  tent  of  Seztus, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  their  wives. 
Each  extolled  his  own,  and  CoUatinus  especially  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  Lucretia,  a  lady  as  discreet  and  virtuous  as  she  was 
beautiftd.  To  make  good  his  boast,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
take  horse,  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  ladies  were  occupied. 
They  rode  first  to  Bome,  and  found  the  wives  of  the  king's  sons 
giving  a  splendid  banquet  to  other  noble  women.  Leaving  the 
city,  they  reached  Oollatia  late  at  nigbt,  and  there  was  Lucretia, 
in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  carding  wool  and  spinning  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  All  confessed  that  Collatinus  had  been  right ; 
but  his  triumph  was  bought  dear,  and  the  issue  involved  the  fate 
of  Bome.  The  charms  of  Lucretia  had  sm|tten  Sextus  Tarqui- 
nius with  lawless  love.  He  returned  in  a  few  days  to  Collatia 
and  was  received  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.  Lisens- 
ible  alike  to  shame  ancl  truth,  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  hospi- 
tality, 8^i;us  entered  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  not  yield  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves,  and  tell  her  husband  that  he  had  taken  them 
in  adultery.  His  purpose  was  accomplished  by  threats  and  force, 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp  under  cover  of  the  night. 

Li  the  morning  Lucretia  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  sxmunon 
Oollatinus  from  the  camp,  and  her  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  from 
Bome,  where  Tarquin  had  left  him  as  Warden  of  the  City.  Colla- 
tinus came,  attended  by  L.  Junius  Brutus ;  Lucretius,  by  Publius 
Valerius,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  sumamed  Poplicola,  from  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  Lithe  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
Lucretia,  whom  they  found  sitting  upon  her  bed  bathed  in  tears, 
denounced  her  ravisher,  and  required  from  all  present  an  oath  that 
they  would  avenge  the  wrong.    Then  declaring  that,  though  inno- 
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cent  herself^  she  could  not  survive  her  Bhame,  she  seized  a  knife 
that  she  had  hidden  beneath  her  pillow,  and  plunged  it  in  her 
heart  While  her  husband  and  her  father  could  only  utter  cries 
of  horror,  Brutus,  throwing  off  his  assumed  stupidity,  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding  it  aloft,  swore  by  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  that  he  would  pursue  to  the  uttermost,  with  jSre  and 
sword,  both  Tarquin  and  his  accursed  house,  and  that  no  man 
should  ever  after  be  king  in  Some  to  repeat  such  crimes.  Then 
he  passed  the  knife  to  Oollatinus,  and  then  to  Lucretius  and 
Yalerius,  and  boimd  them  by  the  same  oath.  The  corpse  of 
Lucretia  was  carried  forth  into  the  market  place,  and  Brutus, 
holdiog  up  the  bloody  knife  before  the  people,  who  flocked  to- 
gether at  the  strange  sight,  exclaimed,  ^^  Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked  house  of  Tarquin."  The  youth  of  Collatia  flew  to  arms, 
and  while  one  body  guarded  the  gates,  lest  news  of  the  rising 
should  reach  Tarquin's  camp,  the  rest  followed  Brutus  and  his 
companions  to  Bome.  The  sight  of  the  armed  band,  with  their 
distinguished  leaders,  spread  an  alarm  through  the  city,  and  the 
cause  of  their  coming  was  soon  known.  Li  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Tribune  of  the  Oeleres,*  Brutus  summoned  the  people  to  the 
Forum,  and  harangued  them,  not  only  on  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia, 
and  the  misery  of  her  husband  and  her  father,  but  on  all  the 
misdeeds  and  tyranny  of  Tarquin's  reign.  The  OurisB,  for  it  was 
in  that  form  that  the  people  were  convened,  passed  a  solemn  vote 
depriving  Tarquin  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  seized  at  first  with- 
out their  consent,  and  banishing  him  and  all  his  family  for  ever. 
TulHa  fled  from  her  palace  amidst  the  tumult,  pursued  by  the 
curses  of  the  people.  The  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of  its  pre- 
fect, Spurius  Lucretius,  while  Brutus  went  at  the  head  of  the 
youth  to  gain  over  the  army  before  Ardea^ 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Bome  had  reached 
the  camp,  and  Tarquin  had  started  for  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band.  Brutus  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
reached  the  army  without  encountering  the  king.  His  harangue 
was  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  city.  The  sons  of 
Tarquin  were  driven  out ;  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Ardeans ; 
and  the  army  marched  to  Bome,  where  the  gates  had  abready  been 

*  The  IHbuiuu  Oderum^  or  captain  of  the  knij^ta,  was  the  officer  who  called  to- 
gether the  Ourin,  hi  the  aheence  of  the  Ung.  ^Hie  entnisttaig  Buoh  an  office  to  a  reputed 
iffioi  ia  bat  one  of  the  many  hieonaistencieB  of  the  legend.  Some  mqppoie  thai  .fimftit 
origfaially  dgnified  no  more  than  **  grave"  or  **8tem,'*  like  the  later  name  8e»eru»^  and 
tiiat  the  story  of  his  aasomed  idiocy  arose  iWim  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  SobhlnTeih 
tions  based  on  etymology  are  by  no  means  faifreqnent 
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ehnt  againBt  the  deposed  king.  Tarqnin  fled  to  Ceare  in  Etniri% 
where  the  tomb  of  the  family  is  still  to  be  seen.  There  he  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Titns  and  Arnns.  Sextns  fled  to  €rabii,  where 
he  was  mnrdered  in  reqnital  of  his  former  treachery.* 

Thus  was  Tarqninius  Superbns  driven  out  from  Bome,  with  all 
his  family,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  just  at  the  doee 
of  the  Soman  year  (b.o.  610 — 9).t  The  expulsion  of  the  last  king 
was  conunemorated  by  the  festival  called  Regifugmm  or  FugdlAa^ 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Febroary  in  every  year. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  relate  those  poetical  legends  which  are 
inseparably  associated  with  this  most  pictmresque  period  of  Soman 
history.  The  labours  of  the  historians  of  Some  have  relieved  na 
from  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  absurdities  of  dry  fact  which 
lurk  beneath  scenes  so  true  to  nature.  It  is  superfluous  to  demon- 
strate once  more  the  impossibility  of  a  chronology  which  assigns 
245  years  to  seven  elective  kings,  three  of  whom  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  and  the  last  was  prematurely  expelled.  Kor  is  it 
possible,  as  some  have  thought,  to  draw  any  line,  however  general, 
between  the  periods  of  fact  and  fable,  whe^er  between  Numa  and 
Tullus,  or  between  Ancus  and  the  elder  Tarquin.  If  the  reigns  of 
the  earlier  kings  are  the  least  trustworthy,  from  the  absenoe  of 
historic  records  and  the  manifestly  unhistoric  complexion  of  their 
annab,  and  if  the  history  of  the  Tarquins  seems  more  trustworthy 
— ^as  belonging  to  an  age  of  lidvanced  civilization  and  commerce,  an 
age  when  written  documents  certainly  existed,  and  which  has 
handed  down  its  monuments  of  art  and  its  elaborate  political 
constitution — ^yet  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very  age  that  the  history 
assumes  a  more  poetical  complexion  than  ever,  and  it  preserves 
that  complexion  during  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The 
poetic  fervour,  in  which  the  sense  of  new-bom  freedom  or  the 
r^et  for  its  subsequent  loss  found  vent,  though  not  of  itself 
inconsistent  with  a  substratum  of  true  facts,  effectually  prev^its 
our  discerning  those  facts  through  the  haze  of  imagination  that  is 
cast  around  them.  There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the  legendary 
stories  which  different  writers  tell  of  this  period  as  in  the  age  of 
Somulus  and  Kuma ;  and  the  chronology,  in  becoming  the  more 

*  This  IB  the  accoant  of  liry,  who  generally  preserreB  the  more  poetical  form  of  the 
seyeral  legends.  Dionyaliu  represents  Sextus  as  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  lake  EeginiMi 
and  this  view  is  followed  in  Kacaulay's  celebrated  lay. 

f  Aooording  to  our  present  calendar,  the  ezpolsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  on  Feb.  84, 
B.a  509 ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  and  of  the  agreement  with  the  Roman 
year,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reckoning  on  the  year  610  to  its  Bonym  md^  which  agrees 
also  with  our  own  **old  style," 
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definite,  only  becomes  the  more  impossible.  This  was  indeed 
perceiyed  by  Dionysios  of  Halicamassns ;  but,  instead  of  admit- 
ting the  conclusion,  he  makes  arbitrary  amendments  in  the  data.* 
'  We  cannot  make  out  a  true  and  consistent  history  by  eliminating 
the  improbabilities  of  these  legends,  or  by  selecting  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancients  that  which  may  seem  to  us  the  most 
reasonable.  But,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  language,  antiquities, 
institutions,  traditfons,  and  other  real  elements  of  fact,  illustrated 
by  light  reflected  on  them  by  the  legends,  we  can  arriye  at  certain 
broad  conclusions.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  indicated  as  we 
have  proceeded.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  steady  growth 
of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  head  of  Latium,  on  the  one  hand, 
amd  derived  wealth  and  commercial  importance  from  its  connection 
with  Etmria  on  the  other.  A  constitution,  based  on  a  patriarchal 
aristocracy,  with  an  elective  monarchy  at  its  head,  was  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  new  elements,  chiefiy  firom  the  conquered 
I^tin  states,  tiU  the  necessity  arose  for  a  new  military  oiganization 
and  a  new  distribution  of  political  power  among  all  classes  of  the 
citizens. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the  first 
confosion  incident  to  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  a  share  of 
power,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ; 
and  the  excesses  of  this  despotism  led  to  its  speedy  overthrow. 
But  here  was  the  great  difiference  between  the  faU  of  the  Greek 
tyrants  and  the  Boman  kings.  The  former  were  mere  usurpers ; 
tlie  latter  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  indeed 
abused  their  power  for  a  time,  but  whose  loss  left  an  injurious  void 
in  the  constitution.  The  immediate  effect  of  their  expulsion  on  the 
common  people  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Kewman : — ^'  The  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  was 
that  the  kings  had  headed  the  movement  partly  for  enfranchising 
and  elevating  the  lower  classes.  .  .  Upon  the  destruction  of 
royalty,  the  lower  population  discovered  that  they  had  lost  their 
patron,  and  were  exposed  to  hundreds  of  tyrants.  AU  the  early 
history  of  the  Boman  republic  is  a  long  struggle  of  the  common- 
alty to  regain  for  itself  a  powerful  protector :  and,  after  a  time, 
the  success  of  the  plebeians  was  complete.  But  Bome  continued 
to  conquer ;  hence,  outside  of  the  plebeians  fresh  and  fresh  masses 
of  subjects  lay,  who  had  no  organs  of  protection,  until  the  Boman 

*  See  the  oomplete  sommuy  of  these  dironoloc^oal  absurdities— whidi  are  maai- 
fat  espedaUy  in  the  ages  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  story— in  Ttokeaoe  Kalden's 
SSHorsf  of  Bome^  pp.  66,  57. 
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oonstitation  was  violently  subverted,  and  emperors  arose.  From 
these,  at  length,  the  population  of  the  provinces  gradually  ob- 
tained the  gift  of  Boman  citizenship,  which  ought  to  have  been 
long  before  granted  by  free  Some,  in  order  to  preserve  her  o^rti 
freedom.  It  was  conquest  that  ruined  the  later  republic;  and 
conquest,  apparently,  also  that  ruined  royal  Rome.  When  the 
victories  of  Ancus  and  Tarquin  enlarged  the  state  so  rapidly,  not 
to  have  enfranchised  the  new  subjects  would  have  weakened  it  from 
within ;  yet  h/  enfranchising  them,  Tarquin  and  Servius  produced 
a  discontent  in  the  old  citizens,  which  exploded  into  violence,  and 
wrecked  the  constitution  under  Tarquin  the  Proud.  If  Brutus  and 
Oollatinus,  instead  of  abolishing  the  royalty,  had  restored  it  with 
all  the  formalities  of  interregal  election,  but  with  such  limitatioik 
as  experience  suggested,  we  now  see  that  it  would  have  been  fiir 
better  for  the  plebeians  of  Borne.  The  wicked  deed  of  Sextns 
Tarquinius  did  not  need  royal  power ;  it  might  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  any  man  who  wore  a  sword.  But  it  was  attributed  to 
the  inherent  haughtiness  of  royal  blood,  and  the  question  of 
raising  some  one  dse  to  the  throne  was  never  even  moved  at  alL 
In  consequence,  the  plebeians  ^ere  suddenly  left  without  legal 
representatives.  No  man  of  their  body  was  capable  of  holding 
office,  because  he  was  essentially  inadmissible  to  patrician  religion. 
It  was  soon  manifested  that,  while  excluded  from  executive 
government,  possession  of  legislative  power  was  a  mockery :  unfor- 
tunate war  forced  them  to  incur  debt,  and  the  penalties  of  debt 
were  rigorously  enforced.  Art  and  skill  migrated  from  Borne 
when  her  arms  could  no  longer  defend  the  industrious,  and  rude- 
ness so  great  came  over  the  city  of  the  Tarquins,  that  sheep  and 
oxen  became  the  current  coin  of  a  community  which,  but  a  littie 
before,  had  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Carthage.  Under  an 
exclusive  patrician  caste,  Bome  sank  tnore  rapidly  than  she  had 
risen;  until  tyrannical  powers,  vested  in  tumultuous  tribunes, 
became  an  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  evils  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  elective  king.  For  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  did  not 
come  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  when  monarchy  had  finished  its 
work,  and  the  lower  people  had  gained  the  power  of  self-defence. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  rage  against  an  institution  because  of 
personal  iniquity;  and  it  became  the  prelude  to  a  century  and  a 
half  of  suffering  to  the  plebeians."  * 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  PATRIOIAN  EEPUBLIO— FROM   THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 

TABQUDTS  TO  THE  mVABlON  OF  THE  GAULS. 

B.O.  609  TO  B.a  890. 


**  Then  the  great  Consols  Tenenble  itoe : 
The  public  Father,  who  the  private  qaelled, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal,  sternly  sad : 
He,  whom  his  thankless  oomitry  ooold  not  lose^ 
CSamittas,  only  vengeftil  to  her  foes; 
Eabridus,  soomer  of  all-oonquering  gold ; 
And  CSndnnatos,  awftd  from  the  plough."— Thomboh. 


BMummra  ov  tbe  BBFUBUo^zmmunov  ov  ram  oomuLAn^-BEurus  mxd  oollatifus 
OORSULS— BSTiBiinnT  ov  ooLLATDras— oonpiRAor  fob  tbb  tabquixs— bbutub  An> 

BIB  SOBS— DBATK  OV  BBUTDS— TALBBIITS  POPUOOLA — ^EIOBT  OV  APPBAI^-TBBATT  WITH 
OABTHAeB— bBDlCAnOB  OV  TBB  OAPROL— LBOBHD  OV  LABS  POBSBBBA— BATTLB  OV  THB 
JJLMM  BBGILLUB— SABIBB  WAB— IMViaRATIOB  OV  TBB  OLAUDH— BBS  OV  TBB  XTTSIOAXi 
PBBIOD  OV  BOBAB  BISTOBT — ^EBAL  STATB  OV  BOMB— OOBQUBST  BT  POB8BBBA— BBFULSB 
OV  TBB  BTBUBOABS— XBDBPBBDBMCB  OV  LATIUM— IBSTITUTIOlf  OV  TBB  DIOTATOBSHIP— 
TBB  SBBATB  BTBB  OV  A  BBW  BOBlUTT->-«ni  OONBTITUTIOB  ABI8T0CBATI0— POSITIOB 
OV  TBB  PLBBBIANB— DI8TBBSS  OV  THB  SMALL  LAKDHOLDBBS— COMBITLaHIP  OV  CLAUDIUS 
ABD  8BBTIUU8— M.  TALBBIU8  DIOTATOB— SBOBBSIOB  TO  THB  SAOBBD  MOUBT— TBIBUMBS 
OV  TBB  PLBB8  ABD  FLBBBIAB  iBDlLBS— OOLOMT  SBBT  TO  TBtlTB^ — OOMTINUBD  MS* 
SBB8I0BS— LBGBBD  OV  OOBIOLAKUS— SPUBIUS  OASBIUS— TBBATIB8  WITH  THB  LATIBS  ABD 
HBBBIOABB— WABS  WITH  TBB  TOLSCIABS  ABD  JM)UL4BB~AaEABIAB  LAW  OV  SPUBIUS 
OASBIUSr— HIS  DBATH— WABS  WITH  THB  BTBUSCAXS—LBOBBD  OV  THB  VABn  AT  TBB 
CBBMBBA— IMPBACHMBBT  OV  COBSULS—MUBDBB  OV  TBB  TBIBUBB  OBMUGIU8— PUBLIUAB 
LAW— IMPBAOHMBKT  OV  APPIU8  CLAUDIUS— BOOATIOB  OV  TBBBBTILIUB— LOBO  OOBVLIOT 
OV  TBB  OBDBBS— iBQUIAB  ABD  TOLSCIAK  WAB  STOBT  OV  CIBCIBBATUB— TBB  DBOBM- 
▼IBS— LAWS  OV  THB  TWBLTB  TABLBS— 6T0RT  OV  YIBOIBIA— BBOOBD  SBOBBSIOB  OV  TBB 
PLBBS— FALL  OV  THB  DBOMmSS— TALBBIAB  ABD  HOBATIAK  LAWS— MILITABT  TBIBUKBS 
IB  FLACB  OV  COBBUIB— IBBTlTUTiOB  OV  THB  CBBBOBSHIP^— VAMIBB  AT  BOMBr-^BATH  OV 
ILSLIUB— WAB  WITH  THB  BTBUBCAB8,  iBQUIABS,  ABD  TOLSCIABS— YICTOBT  AT  MOUBT 
ALQIDU8— BIBB  OV  TBB  SAMBITBS— BALL  OV  VIDBBA— LAST  WAB  WITH  TBH — DBAIBIBO 
OV  THB  ALBAB  LAKB— LBOBMD  OV  GAMILLUS  ABD  TBB  BALL  OV  YBII- AOBABIAB  LAW 
^BABUKMBBT  OV  CAMILLUS— TBB  GAULS  IB  BTBUBIA— DBCLIBB  OV  THB  BTEUSCABB. 

BoME  was  delivered  from  the  tyrant  and  his  honse.  The  Patri- 
danB  lifted  their  heads  once  more :  the  lower  orders  rejoiced  in 
the  cessation  of  their  forced  burthens.  The  common  sense  of 
freedom  disposed  both  orders  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of 
order ;  and  a  common  basis  was  furnished  in  the  revival  of  the 
OomUia  Cenktriata.  The  forms  of  the  constitation  were  sera- 
pnlonsly  observed.  Though  the  royal  family  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  name  of  king  abolished,  the  first  step  taken  was  to  fill  up 
the  place  thus  left  vacant  at  the  head  of  the  state  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  an  IrUerreXj  as  of  old :  Spurius  Lucretius  was  appointed 
to  this  function,  either  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  warden  of  the  city, 
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or  by  the  vote  of  the  decimated  Senate.  He  convened  the  people 
in  tiie  assembly  of  the  Oenturies,  for  the  election  of  new  chief 
magistrates.  The  change  now  made  was  of  a  very  simple  char- 
acter. By  putting  two  elective  magistrates  in  the  place  of  one, 
and  leaving  each  in  ftill  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  former 
kings,  independently  of  the  other,  a  constant  mntnal  check  was 
provided  against  tyrannical  usurpation.  Their  dignity  was  still 
marked  by  the  chair  of  state  ^  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
except  the  diadem.  Even  the  fasces  and  axes  were  retained,  as 
the  emblem  of  military  power ;  but  they  were  borne  by  the  twelve 
lictors  only  before  one  of  the  two  magistrates,  each  for  a  month  in 
turn.  There  was,  however,  no  corresponding  alternation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  and  no  division  of  their  functions,  except 
such  as  convenience  might  suggest :  as  when  one  remained  to 
administer  justice  in  the  city  while  the  other  was  engaged  abroad 
in  war.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  an  essential  condition 
of  the  office,  that  it  should  be  held  only  for  a  year;  and,  though 
this  restrictipn  was  established  by  custom  from  the  very  firsts  the 
consulship  did  not  expire  of  itself  at  the  lapse  of  that  period.  It 
was  only  vacated  by  the  magistrate's  formally  laying  down  his 
office;  nor  does  it  appear  that  an  attempt  to  prolong  its  tenure, 
however  unconstitutional,  would  have  been  positively  iU^aL 
The  repeated  elections  of  the  same  man  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic  (as  in  the  case  of  P.  Yalerius  Poplicola,  who  held  office 
for  four  of  the  seven  years  before  his  death,  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession) show  a  tendency  to  a  longer  tenure ;  but  the  accident  of 
the  deaths  of  two  chief  magistrates  and  the  abdication  of  one,  in 
the  very  iSrst  year  of  the  republic,  may  have  helped  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  an  annual  election.  In  conformity  with  the 
military  character  of  the  Eoman  state,  these  two  chief  magistrates 
were  at  first  named  Prcstara  f  (that  is,  generals) :  from  their  judi- 
cial functions  they  were  called  Jvdioes;  and  from  their  equal 
authority  they  received  that  famous  name  of  Consuls  (that  is, 
c6lle(igues\X  which  did  not  prevail  over  the  title  of  Prsetor  till 

*  The  mBa  euruU»^  a  term  not  derived  (as  is  often  said)  from  enmtt,  a  charki^  but 
probably  of  the  same  root  as  cwria.  It  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and,  in  later  timei^ 
overlaid  with  gold.  Ita  form,  often  shown  on  coins,  was  a  square  stool,  with  ourred 
cross  legs.  It  pertained  to  all  the  hi^^er  magistradei^  whidi  were  hence  called 
dtnde.  The  royal  chariot  and  purple  robe  were  disused :  the  consuls  walked  on  fool 
(except  in  a  triumph)  like  other  citizens,  and  wore  a  robe  with  only  a  purple  hem 
(the  ioga  prmUxIa), 

f  Literally  Uaden^  those  who  go  befoi%  fyom  prm  and  00.  The  Judicial  officen» 
who  afterwards  bore  tiie  name  ^prmkn^  were  first  appointed  in  B.a  86S. 

X  The  true  etymology  of  this  word  is  from  con  (together),  and  the  root  which 
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the  restoration  of  the  office,  after  its  intermption  by  the  decem- 
virs, in  the  305th  year  of  the  city  (b.o.  449).  The  celebrity,  how- 
ever, of  this  latter  title  has  cansed  it  to  be  nsed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  republic 

The  consular  office,  then,  as  Mommsen  observes,  ^^  manifestly 
sprang  ont  of  the  endeavonr  to  retain  the  r^al  power  in  legally 
nndiminished  fulness."  But,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
elective  character  of  the  Boman  royalty,  we  cannot  but  trace  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  the  patriarchal  sanctity  of  the  office,  the 
"divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,''  which  was  not  ftilly  transferred  to 
the  consuls,  as  it  has  never  been  to  Protector,  Stadtholder,  Presi- 
dent, or  even  to  imperial  adventurers.  This  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  king,  and  his 
power  of  nominating  the  priests.  For  the  sacrifices  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  offer,  as  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  state, 
special  provision  was  now  made ;  and  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
Boman  religion  was  shown  in  retaining  for  this  religious  officer 
the  otherwise  proscribed  name  of  Bong.*  But,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  aim  at  extending  the  meaning  of  the  title,  he  paid  the 
price  of  the  great  honours  belonging  to  his  office  by  incapacity  for 
all  dvil  functions.  Even  in  his  religious  duties,  he  was  subject 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  diirf  pontiff.  The  "Sacrificial 
King"  was  at  once  the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all 
the  Boman  magistrates.  In  every  other  use,  the  title  of  King 
was  ever  abhorred  by  the  Boman  people  with  an  almost  fanatic 
hatred;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  consuls,  aftier  they  had 
purified  the  city,  was  to  bind  all  the  people  by  the  oath,  already 
sworn  by  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  that  they  would  suffer 
no  man  ever  again  to  be  King  in  Borne. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  consular  election  should  fall  upon 
Brutus,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  great  wrong  had  been  its  immediate  occasion.  The  dioice 
of  the  latter  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  moderate  partisans  of  the 
exQed  family.  But  the  public  indignation  proved  too  strong  to 
endure  the  very  name  of  a  Tarquin,  and  Brutus  himself  made  a 

^ypean  in  aed^o  («iQ,  ad-]h  and  «oZ>ium  (a  mo^  con^n^inm  (cmhim^  ex-^  (an  exiles 
whose  abock  is  out  of  the  state),  prm-nU  (a  president). 

*  Hex  Seurorumf  king  of  th$  9acr^lee$.  Just  so,  at  Athens,  the  second  arehol^ 
who  presided  over  the  public  worship  of  the  state^  was  called  the  King  Archon  (hpx"^ 
PaetXeitg),  Other  royal  prerogatiTes  were  abolished,  as  the  enactii^  of  forced  labour 
to  tm  the  domain,  the  ddegation  of  the  mOitarj  power  to  the  JPra/edua  Ui^  and  the 
THbmm  Cderrnn^  and  of  the  Judicial  to  tiie  Qmtdam  FarrieidiL  The  latter  now 
beoame  permanent  magistrates. 
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motion,  on  the  anthoritj  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  to  deprive 
Oollatinns  of  his  office,  and  to  extend  the  sentence  of  banishment  to 
the  whole  Tarqainian  gens.  Oollatinns  yielded  to  the  pnblic  feeling, 
and  withdrew  to  Laviniom,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
Comitia  Centoriata  elected  Pnblins  Valerias  consul  in  his  room.* 
This  apparently  harsh  measure  was  probably  rendered  necessaiy 
by  symptoms  of  that  reaction  which  is  wont  to  follow  revolutions. 
The  banished  house  had  still  a  powerful  party  among  the  Eoman 
nobles ;  and  they  were  plotting  their  restoration  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Etruscan  city  of  Care.  The  story  of  these  attempts  is 
continued  in  the  same  poetical  vein  which  we  have  traced  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  Tarquin ;  but  it  is  surely  needless  to 
relate  in  full  those  beautiful  legends,  with  which  every  educated 
reader  will  have  been  familiar  from  his  childhood; — ^how  the 
daim  of  Tarquin  for  the  restoration  of  his  properly  enabled  his 
envoys  to  engage  several  noble  families  in  the  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  father's  natural  feelings  in  that  ever  memorable  example  of 
the  stem  Eoman  sense  of  duty : — ^how,  when  Tarquin  marched 
against  Eome,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Tarquioii  and  Yeii, 
his  son  Aruns  encountered  Brutus  in  the  &ce  of  both  armies  and 
they  fell  transfixed  by  each  other's  spears: — ^how,  in  the  night 
that  followed  the  indecisive  battle,  a  supernatural  voice,  proclaim* 
ing  that  the  Eomans  were  victorious,  smote  the  Etruscans  with  a 
panic  fear,  and  the  consul  Valerius  returned  to  Bome,  to  celebrate 
the  first  triumph  of  the  republic,  and  the  fimeral  obsequies  of 
Brutus,  whose  statue  in  bronze,  holding  a  naked  sword,  was 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  effigies  of  the  kings : — 
how  Valerius,  falling  into  suspicion  through  his  delay  in  the 
election  of  another  colleague,  and  because  of  the  splendid  house  he 
had  buUt  upon  the  Velia,  came  forward  to  clear  himself  before  the 
people,  lowered  his  fasces  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty, 
pulled  down  his  palace,  and  received  in  recompense  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill : — ^how  he  carried  the  laws  pro- 
claiming outlawry  against  the  man  who  should  aim  at  kingly 
power,  and  securing  every  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 

*  Thus,  In  the  very  flnt  yew  of  the  rapabUo,  we  hare  tn  eximple  (and  we  sbett  meet 
with  two  more  before  the  end  of  the  Mune  year)  of  what  waa  allerwarda  ealled  the 
^ooDsnl  floifectuB,*'  or  luppUed  oonsnL  Sooh  an  one  eoooeeded,  in  ail  re^teeta,  to  the 
position  of  the  consul  whose  vactnt  place  he  filled  np,  and  went  out  of  offioe  at  the 
espiration  of  his  predeoeesor's  tenn.  This  does  not,  of  oomse,  apply  to  the  nofflfaisl 
oonsola  under  the  empire^  of  whom  there  were  often  two  or  three  sets  in  one  year, 
af^inted  merely  as  a  mark  of  imperial  &TOiir. 
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Bentenoe  of  a  magistrate  within  the  city  and  one  mile  ronnd  ;* — 
and  how  these  meagnres  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  PopUociay 
the  People's  Friend.  After  carrying  these  laws  alone,  Yalerins 
convened  the  Oomitia,  for  the  election  of  a  consul  in  place  of 
Brutus.  Their  choice  fell  first  upon  Spurius  Lucretius,  and— on 
his  death  after  only  a  few  days — ^upon  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus, 

Such,  are  the  transactions  which  the  legendary  stories  ascribe  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Bepublic  (b.o.  609).  Of  its  real  history,  we 
possess  an  invaluable  remnant  in  the  treaty  with  Oarthage,  which 
was  engraved  on  brass,  and  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  GatQs.  Its  chief  provisions  are  preserved  by  Polybius,  who 
tells  us  that  he  translated  it  with  difficulty,  as  its  archaic  style  was 
barely  intelligible  to  the  Eomans  of  Ids  day.f  The  Oarthaginians 
bound  themselves  to  make  no  trading  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Latium  or  Campagnia ;  and  the  Eomans  engaged  not  to  sail  south 
of  the  Hermean  promontory  {G.  Bari).  Bome  is  recognized  as  ' 
the  head  of  Latium,  and  as  possessing  the  Italian  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Tarracina. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Bepublic  (b.o.  508),  when  Valerius 
was  again  consul,  with  Titus  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  Lucretia,  a 
new  census  was  taken,  and  the  armed  force  was  found  to  be 
130,0004  I^  ^®  ^®^  1^^  (^^-  ^^  Valerius  was  consul  for 
the  third  time,  and  had  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  again  for  his 
colleague.  In  this  year,  according  to  the  annalists,  the  temple 
of  the  Oapitol  was  finished,  and  it  fell  to  the  republican  consuls 
to  dedicate  this  great  work  of  the  two  Tarquins.  They  cast  lots 
for  the  honour ;  the  lot  fell  upon  Horatius ;  §  and  Valerius  de- 
parted to  carry  on  the  war  with  Veii.  But  his  Mends  were 
envious  of  his  colleague,  and  they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony.  Horatius  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate- 
post, and  was  beginning  the  prayer  of  dedication,  when  a  cry  was 

*  This  was  in  effect  the  abdication  of  the  imperimn  within  the  prescribed  lunits,  and 
fai  sign  thereof  the  consular /omw  were  bom  without  the  axes:  bat  beyond  those  limits 
the  consul  retamed  the  full  tm/wrtum  of  the  kings,  and  the  axes  were  bound  up  with 
thefitsces. 

f  It  IS  one  among  other  rimilar  prooib  of  livy^s  np^^igence,  that  he  takes  no  notice 
of  this  treaty.  If  the  labour  of  deciphering  it,  from  which  Polybhis  had  not  shrunk, 
wis  too  great  for  a  Roman,  he  might  haye  retranslated  it  from  Polybius. 

}  The  census  of  Serrius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  giren  84,700  dtizens ;  but  all 
these  numbers  are  of  Tery  doubtM  authori^.  See  Arnold,  ^gtory  of  Rome^  toL  1,, 
p.  181. 

§  Here  is  an  indication  how  completely  the  consulship  was,  Ukethe  royalty.  Tested  in 
the  indiyidual  and  not  in  the  two  coi\jointiy,  or,  as  the  Bomans  would  say,  in  the  **  coUe- 
fggaoL^    Thus  the  consuls  are  neyer  called  dmmmrL 
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heard, — ^^  Constil,  thy  son  is  slaiii."  A  single  word  of  mourning 
would  have  broken  off  the  rite  by  its  evil  omen.  "  Carry  ont  the 
dead,"  said  Horatins,  still  holding  the  post  and  finishing  the 
prayer ;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  fonnd  that  his  son 
was  alive  and  welL  The  dedication  was  followed  by  a  prodigy, 
decisive  of  the  question  which  seemed  now  to  hang  in  doubt, 
whether  the  Eomans  or  the  Etruscans  should  prevail.  Tarquin 
had  ordered  a  chariot  of  clay  to  be  moulded  by  the  artists  of  Veii, 
to  surmount  the  temple.  It  swelled  so  much  in  the  baking,  that 
the  furnace  had  to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  remove  it ;  and 
the  Etruscan  soothsayers  promised  empire  to  the  possessors  of  the 
diariot  The  Yeientines  now  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  being  the 
property  of  Tarquin.  A  few  days  after,  a  charioteer,  who  had 
just  won  a  prize  in  their  races,  was  carried  off  by  his  horses  at 
fall  speed,  and  dashed  down  lifeless  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Some. 
The  Etmscans  obeyed  the  will  of  the  gods,  thus  plainly  declared, 
and  delivered  up  the  chariot,  which  was  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Capitol. 

For  the  present,  however,  Bome  seemed  destined  to  subjugation 
by  the  Tuscans.  The  war  with  Porsenna  represents  an  historical 
event,  though  obscured  by  the  utter  conftiBion  of  the  chronology, 
and  by  the  poetic  legends  under  which  the  Eomans  disguised  their 
defeat.  The  early  date  of  the  war — ^in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  republic — seems  a  device  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  it  was 
waged  for  the  sake  of  the  Tarquins,  though  the  success  of  Por- 
senna was  not  followed  by  their  restoration.  We  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  recounting  the  well-known  legend,  how 

**Lan  Porsenaof  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore^ 
Ibat  the  great  house  of  Tirquin 

Should  soffer  wrong  no  mofe:*** 

how  he  marched  upon  Some,  at  the  head  of  the  united  force 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and  seized  the  suburb  of  Jani- 
cnlum: — 

"  How  well  Honitias  kept  the  biid^ 
In  the  bniTe  days  of  old : " — 

and  how  the  self-devotion  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  and  the  gallantry 

*  The  Roman  poets  are  diylded  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  name,  i\>riiiia,  Banana,  or 
Ponmna,  Vila's  leanung,  and  the  recent  investigations  into  the  Etruscan  language^  are 
in  fayour  of  the  long  penult.  Legendary  as  is  the  story  'of  Porsenna,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  king  of  Glusium  (CAttut),  a  city  in  the  central 
hill-oountry  of  Etruria,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Clanis  and  the  Lacus  Glii* 
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of  Cloolia  and  her  fellow  maidens,  won  from  the  fear  and  magna- 
nimity of  Porsenna  an  honourable  peace.  The  attempt  to  conceal 
defeat  by  occupying  attention  with  a  few  heroic  actions,  real  or 
imaginary,  provcB  the  high  spirit,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
Boman  annalists.*  There  is  genersJly  some  unguarded  point  in 
such  &ble8,  at  which  the  trul^  peeps  out ;  and  the  writers  who 
represent  the  offering  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  to  Tarquinius 
Prisons  by  the  Etruscan  states,  as  a  token  of  subjection,  tells  us 
that  the  like  present  was  sent  by  the  Eomans  to  Porsenna,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  generosity. 

But,  before  relating  what  we  know  of  the  real  truth,  we  may 
glance  at  the  final  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Tarquins.  The  last 
champion  of  their  cause  was  the  Latin  prince,  OctaviusMamilius, 
the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  who  led  out  the  confederacy  to  a  new 
war  with  Bome,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  won  by  the 
dictator  Aulus  Postumius  Albus,  at  the  lake  BegiUus,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  who  rode  at  the  dictator's 
right  hand  on  their  white  horses,  and  appeared  the  same  evening 
at  Bome  to  announce  the  victoiy.  The  gigantic  print  of  a  horse's 
hoof  was  shown  in  the  rock  on  the  maigin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Twin  Sons  of  Jove  was  kept  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  the  Ides  of  Quinctilis  (July  15,  b.o.  498  or  496).t 
Titus  Tarquinius,  and,  as  some  say,  Sextus,  died  on  this  battle- 
field; and  the  aged  king  found  shelter  with  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Cumee,  where  he  died  wretched  and  childless  (b.o.  496)4 
Between  the  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  battle  of  the  lake  BegOlus, 
the  annalists  place  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  in  which  P.  Valerius, 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  gained  a  great  victory  and  the  surname 
of  Maximus,  and  in  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Qausus  seceded  to 
Bome  with  all  his  clients,  and  founded  the  great  patrician  house 
of  the  Appii  Olaudii  (b.o.  604). 

The  Battle  of  the  Lake  B^Uus  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of 

*  The  de^ioe  ib  not  unknown  in  a  more  sober  age  of  history.  By  filling  np  his  nap* 
nUive  of  the  batde  of  Tra&lgar  with  one  or  two  gallant  oombata  of  ship  agiJnat  ship, 
U,  Thiers  oomea  to  the  oondnsion  that  there  remahied  with  Bnghmd  a  dearbonght 
Tkrtory,  with  France  the  gloiy  of  a  dhouenmU  m^nnUeied  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 

f  The  ancient  writers,  who  give  these  dates,  confess  the  nncertalnty  of  the  chronology. 
foe  the  poetical  view  of  the  battle,  see  Macaulay's  Zayi  of  An/dad  Bome. 

X  Aooor&g  to  the  popular  chronology,  this  was  120  years  from  the  time  when  his 
fktiier  ascended  the  throne  in  mature  age  t  Tarquinius  Superbus  must  haye  been  118 
years  old  at  his  death,  two  years  after  he  had  fought  in  person  by  lake  Re^us,  and  75 
when,  in  his  youthful  yigour,  he  hurled  Serrius  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  t 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  chronological  absurdities  of  the  story. 
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the  distinctly  mythical  period  of  Bomaii  history,  though  the  vein 
of  poetical  fable  often  reappears  dnring  the  ensuing  century,  down 
to  the  story  of  CamUlus.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  legendary 
period  without  quoting  the  summary  of  the  brilliant  writer,  who, 
himself  a  great  historian,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  poetical 
illustration  of  the  early  Eoman  annals : — ^^  The  early  history  of 
Some  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than  anything  dse  in  Latin 
literature.  The  loves  of  tlie  Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the 
cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wol^ 
the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the 
struggle  of  MettuB  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing 
with  torn  raiment  and  disheyelled  hair  between  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  If  uma  and  the  Nymph  by 
the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Eomans  and 
the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sybilline  books,  the  crime 
of  Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the 
heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Codes,  of  Scssvola,  and  of  Gloslia,  the 
battie  of  Begillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Oastor  and  Pollux,  the 
defence  of  Oremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still 
more  touching  story  of  Yirginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  laJce,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Oorvus  and 
the  gigantic  Gnul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader."  * 

And  now,  what  was  tiie  real  condition  of  Bome  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  conflict  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians ) 
The  great  external  fact  of  her  history  is  her  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  had  been  won  by  the  enterprise  of  the  kings, 
and  quietiy  held  during  the  long  period  of  their  Tuscan  alliance. 
Even  later  writers  knew  the  truth  which  livy  had  chosen  to 
conceal  under  the  old  poetic  fables.  Tacitus  expressly  says  that 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  Porsenna.  Pliny  quotes  the  treaty, 
by  which  the  Bomans  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  agriculture.  The  price  which  Bome  paid  for  peace, — ^the  loss 
of  one-third  of  her  territory, — ^is  attested  by  the  reduction  of  the 
country  tribes  from  26  to  16,  making  the  whole  number  80 
instead  of  30.  The  invasion,  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  Lars 
Forsenna's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  seems  to  have 

*  Macaiilay,  Lojfto/  AndeiU  jBwim^  Fn&oe,  pp.  4,  6. 
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originated  in  one  of  these  great  movements  of  the  Etroscans 
southwards,  which,  as  we  have  abeadj  seen,  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Italj  about  this  time.*  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  check  sustained  before  Aricia  that 
prevented  their  overrunning  the  whole  of  Latium.  The  story 
goes,  that,  after  the  campaign  of  Porsenna  against  Eome,  his  son 
Amns  attacked  Arioia.  The  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy  joined 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Cumee,  they  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Tiber.  Eome,  in  consequence,  regained  her  independ- 
ence; but  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  the  lost  lands  beyond 
the  Tiber.  This  account  would  imply  also  the  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Latins ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Eome  making  a 
new  league  with  the  confederacy  a  few  years  later  (b.o.  498). 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  within  a  few  years  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  Eome  was  thrown  back  sdmost,  if  not  quite, 
within  the  limits  of  her  origmal  territory;  but  still  with  the 
advantage  of  that  previous  recognition  of  her  headship  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  which  would  ftimiBh  a  starting  point  for  its 
recovery  on  the  first  opportunity.  Whether  the  l^end  of  the 
battle  of  Eegillus  represents  a  partially  successful  effort  to  regain 
supremacy  in  Latium,  before  the  Latin  states  had  time  to  reor- 
ganize their  confederacy,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  loss  of  territory  in  Etmria,  and  of  influence  in  Latium,  was 
but  slightly  compensated  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  a  Sabine 
clan,  which  raised  the  diminished  number  of  the  tribes  to  twenty- 
one.  For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  Eome  was  engaged  in 
reconquering  what  she  had  lost  by  her  revolution. 

The  most  important  constitutional  matter  alluded  to  in  the 
legendary  history  of  these  years  is  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator. 
The  first  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  Titus  Lartius,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  republic  (b.o.  601) ;  the  second,  Aulus  Postumius,  in 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Eegillus.  The  ofBce  was,  in  fact,  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  full  power  which  formerly  resided  in  the 
king,  whenever  the  limitations  of  the  consular  power  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  Of  such  an  emergency  the  senate 
were  the  judges,  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  consul, 
without  even  the  form  of  popular  election.  The  well-known  title 
of  this  officer.  Dictator  (that  is,  commander),  waa  borrowed  from 
the  Latins,  but  his  proper  Eoman  appellation  was  ^^  Master  of  the 
People  "  {Magister  P^pvli),    His  appointment  at  once  superseded 

*  See  chap.  six.  p.  148. 
VOL.  XL— 15 
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the  anthoritj  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  who  became  entirely 
subject  to  his  control.  He  had  for  a  deputy  the  "Master  of  the 
Horse,"  who  answered  to  the  Trilnmtta  Oderum  under  the 
Monarchy.  His  judicial  power,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  limited 
by  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  except  by  his  own  permission. 
The  obvious  danger,  that  the  office  might  be  converted  into  an 
actual  royalty,  was  guarded  against  by  its  strict  limitation  to  tax 
months ;  and  such  was  the  good  faith  of  those  appointed  to  this 
power,  that  they  generally  laid  it  down  as  soon  as  their  work  was 
done,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  that  term.  This 
revival  of  the  full  regal  power,  at  any  moment,  proved  more  than 
once  the  salvation  of  the  state ;  but  it  was  also  a  ready  instrument 
by  which  the  senate  could  supersede  the  constitution  at  seasons  of 
popular  ferment,  until  a  plebeian  consul  ventured  to  appoint  a 
plebeian  dictator,  in  b.o«  356.  There  was  another  mode  in  which 
the  senate  took  upon  themselves  to  revive  the  regal  power,  without 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  by  passing  the  decree  ^^  that  the 
consuls  should  see  to  it,  that  no  harm  befell  the  Beptfblic" 

The  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  remained  unaltered  in 
theory.  Like  the  council  of  the  Homeric  kings,  its  chief  func- 
tion had  been  to  advise  the  supreme  magistrate,  without  taking 
any  direct  part  in  the  administration.  This  fimction  was  con- 
tinued in  relation  to  the  consuls,  while  the  great  power  was 
gained  of  initiating  the  motions  to  be  laid  before  the  Ck>mitia. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  popular  element  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  the  admisfion  of  the  heads  of  plebeian  houses  to 
supply  the  vacancies  which  Tarquin  had  left  unfilled.  It  is  said 
that  no  less  than  164  (a  clear  majority  of  the  800  members)  were 
added  as  "  conscripts  "  to  the  roll  of  the  ancient  senators.*  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  a  regard  for  plebeian  interests 
gained  at  once  a  preponderance  in  the  senate.  Bodies  of  men 
have,  like  individuals,  a  character  which  easily  becomes  tradi- 
tional, and  which  is  wont  to  absorb,  in  a  marvellous  degree,  the 
individuality  of  what  would  seem  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments.  At  Kome,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  distinguished  examples 
of  "  new  men  "  talking  the  most  loudly  of  "  our  order."  The 
possession  for  life  of  a  dignity,  which  was  originally  founded  on 
a  patrician  basis,  and  which  could  only  be  threatened  from  below, 
formed  the  strongest  common  bond;  and,  besides,  the  plebeians 
now  enrolled  were  no  doubt  chosen  for  their  wealth. 

*  See  above,  p,  161.  Before  this  time,  plebdana  had  been  admitted  only  individaal- 
ly,  and  that  rarely. 
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The  consnlfi — ^thongli  not,  as  Bncli,  menfberB  of  the  senate,  but 
only  its  official  presidents  * — ^had  the  power  of  appointing  new 
members,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Gentes,  but  had 
also  been  exercised  by  the  kings.  This  power  was  afterwards  shared 
by  the  consular  tribunes  and  the  censors.  The  selection,  however, 
was  not  arbitrary,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  admit  to  the  senate 
all  who  had  passed  the  curule  offices,  unless  there  was  some  special 
reason  for  their  exclusion.  The  lists  were  revised  every  fourth  year, 
at  first  by  the  consuls,  and  afterwards  by  the  censors,  who  had  the 
power  of  "  passing  over  " — ^by  simply  not  entering  them  in  the  new 
lists — ^the  names,  not  only  of  the  ex-magistrates  as  new  members, 
but  of  actual  members  of  the  8enate.t  Besides  their  elevation  to 
the  senatorial  order  in  their  own  persons,  the  curule  magistrsttes 
were  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  new  order,  not  indeed  invested 
with  any  power  in  the  statej  but  possessing  the  vast  influence 
of  social  rank.  Their  families  became  the  Nobility  (nobiles^  the 
known),  an  order  which  succeeded  to  much  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  old  patricians,  and  regarded  the  commonalty:]:  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  these  had  looked  down  upon  the  plebeians. 
The  chief  outward  distinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  privilege  of 
setting  up  in  their  houses  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  which 
were  displayed  on  festive  days  and  carried  forth  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions: a  right  like  that  of  coats-of-arms  among  ourselves,  when 
armorial  bearings  had  still  a  meaning.§  One  who  had  no  such 
signs  of  ancestry,  on  attaining  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  was 
called  a  "  new  man,"  and  had  to  maintain  a  constant  conflict 
with  the  pride  which  boasted  of  being  "the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent." It  was  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War  that  the 
nobles  attained  their  highest  power,  and  were  able  to  exclude  all 
"  new  men  "  from  the  consulship,  except  a  very  few  of  the  highest 
merit,  like  Marius  and  Cicero,  both,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
natives  of  the  same  Latin  town,  Arpinum.  But,  fruther  still,  the 
second  order  in  the  state,  that  of  the  Knights,  composing  the 
rich  middle  clas^,  though  not  without  frequent  grounds  of  quarrel 

*  All  the  conile  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamen  IHalis, 
beloDged  to  the  "  Senatorial  Order/'  and  had  seats  in  the  senate  ez  offldo^  with  the  right 
of  speaking,  though  not  of  YOting.  lliey  possessed,  however,  the  carious  pririlege  of 
going  oyer  to  join  either  partj,  when  the  division  had  taken  place,  whence  they  were 
called  Smaiorm  Pedariiy  or  tenatan  oflhefooL 

f  Those  so  degraded  were  ciJled  praterid  tmatoret, 

X  I^noUlet,  the  vnknoum, 

§  The  light  was  called  thejtu  imaginum,  "The  images  were  figures  with  masks  of 
wax,  painted  to  resemble  the  person  represented. 
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with  the  nobles,  threwits  weight  into  their  scale  as  against  the 
common  people ;  and  the  two  orders,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Oplmnatea*  formed  a  compact  conservatiye  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  so  con- 
pletelj  lost,  that  the  term  Plebs  itself  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
mass  of  the  common  people. 

Such  was  the  final  development  of  that  aristocratic  character  of 
the  Koman  constitution,  which  appeared  at  first  in  the  preponder* 
ance  of  the  patricians,  and  the  rich  citizens  enrolled  in  the  highest 
dass,  oyer  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  the  conservative  spirit 
with  which  old  institutions  were  maintained,  especially  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  gentiles^  and  the  exclusion  of  plebeians  fix>m 
intermarriage  with  patricians.  The  disqualification  of  the  ple- 
beians for  the  higher  magistracies  was  a  consequence  of  their 
being  allowed  no  part  in  the  religious  rites  which  were  essential 
to  their  inauguration;  and  such  disabilities,  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a  standing  wrong,  to  be  redressed 
on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  exclusion  had  been  lees  felt, 
when  the  chief  magistrate  was  disposed  to  favour  the  plebeians 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patrician  order,  and  when  he  held  for 
liie  a  power  which  enabled  him  efiSactnally  to  protect  them: 
but  the  more  restricted  power  of  the  consuls  was  exercised  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  patrician  body,  from  which  they  were 
raised,  and  into  which  they  returned  after  a  tenure  of  office  too  brief 
to  give  them  real  politics^  power.  If,  as  often  happens  in  eveiy 
patrician  body,  a  magistrate  were  disposed  to  make  a  popular  use 
of  his  power,  the  means  were  at  hand  to  check  him,  by  the  author* 
ity  of  his  colleague,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  coU^es  of 
priests,  and  if  all  else  failed,  he  might  be  superseded  by  a  dictator. 
The  annual  change  of  officers,  combined  with  the  privil^e  of 
initiating  all  the  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  Oomitia,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  state 
which  extended  beyond  a  single  year,  and  especially  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  public  lands.  The  satne  body  obtained 
the  control  of  the  public  purse,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
management  of  the  king.  The  annual  election  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  of  the  two  QtuBstarSy  to  manage  the  finances  (an  insti- 
tution ascribed  to  Valerias  Foplicola),  might  seem  to  have  placed 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assembly ;  but 
in  fiEict  the  quaestors  became  mere  paymasters  under  the  direction 

*  ThatiB,lflEe"arisfcocno7/'the>Mrfyo/A«iei^    In  the  (xmfliots  of  the  later  re- 
pablic,  they  are  found  oonatanUy  aaBuming  the  ^ipeUation  of  the  Good  (homt). 
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of  the  senate,  without  whose  authority  neither  the  constOs  nor  even 
the  dictator  oonld  draw  money  from  the  treaBury.  In  short,  the 
gOTemment  was  more  aristocratic  than  before  the  revolution ;  but 
the  plebeians  were  constituted  an  organized  opposition  within  the 
body  of  the  citizens.  The  Servian  constitution  had  done  little  more 
than  subject  them  to  a  share  of  the  public  burthens ;  but  the  rights 
they  now  obtained,  though  narrowly  restricted,  contained  the  germ 
of  thdr  future  power.  "  Hitherto  titie  metoBoi  *  had  been  politically 
nothing,  the  old  buigesses  had  been  everything;  now  that  the 
former  were  embraced  in  the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were 
overcome ;  for,  much  as  might  be  wanting  to  fall  civil  equality,  it  is 
the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  decides  the 
fall  of  the  fortress.  With  justice,  therefore,  the  Boman  community 
dated  its  political  existence  £rom  the  b^inning  of  the  consulship.'' 
The  struggle,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (b.o.  600 — 800) 
before  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  did 
not,  however,  begin  on  any  abstract  question  of  politics,  but  from 
the  more  imperious  demands  of  material  hardship.  Poverty  and 
hunger  are  great  quickeners  of  the  sense  of  political  oppression* 
The  new  government  made  various  economical  regulations — ^accord- 
ing to  the  economical  lights  of  those  days — ^to  promote  the  growth 
of  wealth,  and  to  relieve  poverty.  The  port  dues  were  lowered; 
com  was  bought  up  by  the  state  when  its  price  was  high,  and  the 
salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  kept  in  the  hands  of 
government,  that  these  necessaries  might  be  supplied  to  the  citizens 
at  reasonable  prices.  Limits  were  set  to  the  fines  which  the 
magistrates  could  impose.  But  capital  was  fostered  more  than 
poverty  was  relieved ;  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  capitalists  by  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The 
selfish  interests  of  the  nobles  were  adverse  to  the  middle  class  of 
small  landholders.  In  the  management  of  the  public  lands,  the 
allotments  of  the  plebeians  ^ere  withheld,  and  the  dues  of  the 
patricians  to  the  state  were  negligently  exacted.  By  this  defSault 
an  unfair  portion  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  upon  the  plebeians, 
while  their  means  for  bearing  the  burthen  were  narrowed.  The 
losses  suffered  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  fell,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the  smaller  landholders,  whose  all 
lay  in  the  farms  of  which  they  were  stript  by  the  invaders.  The 
taxes  and  forced  labour  which  these  wars  entailed,  the  necessity  of 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  restocking  their  farms,  compelled  ihem 

*TluuibtheGredctennwhi<^I)r.  MonmisenohooflestoapplytotliepI^^        The 
qnoUtion  is  from  bis  JBtifoTy  o/JRame,  toL  L,  p^  212, 
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to  incur  debts,  which  were  exacted  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
Boman  law.  Not  onlj  the  possessions,  bnt  the  persons  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family,  became  the  property  of  his  creditor,  who, 
from  self-interest  rather  than  mercy,  held,  him  in  a  position  "  in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  bnt  its  bnrthens,"  or,  when  he 
became  too  poor  for  any  more  to  be  wmng  out  of  him  as  a  tenant, 
sent  him  to  grind  in  the  horrible  dxmgeons  which  the  great  houses 
used  as  prisons.  In  no  point  is  the  oppression  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  old  Eoman  law  of  debt.  The  bor- 
rower was  bound  by  contract  to  repay  the  loan  by  a  stated  day,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  patrician  judge  fixed  the 
day  of  payment.  In  case  of  default,  he  was  assigned  as  a  bonds- 
man to  his  creditor ;  and,  if  thirty  days  passed  without  payment,  his 
master  might  throw  him  into  prison,  and  feed  him  witiii  bread  and 
water.  At  the  lapse  of  another  month,  he  might  sell  the  debtor 
for  a  slave,  or,  if  he  pleased,  put  him  to  death.  K  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might  divide  his  body  among  them ;  and  the 
law  provided  with  merciless  ingenuity  against  the  humane  evasion 
immortalized  by  Shakspere,  by  enacting  that  ^'  whether  a  man  cat 
more  or  less  than  his  due,  he  should  incur  no  penally.''  Unprofit- 
able as  such  cruelty  was,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  in  the  wanton  sense  of  power. 
These  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  the  wealthier 
plebeians,  who  should  have  been  the  natural  protectors  of  the  poor 
of  their  own  order,  identified  with  the  order  of  their  oppressors  by 
their  admission  into  the  Senate,  and  by  the  advantages  bestowed 
on  capital.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  annalists  draw  of  the 
state  of  the  plebeians  in  general,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  republic. 

One  resource  remained  to  the  plebeians  for  resisting  this  intol- 
erable tyranny — ^their  place  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
state.  The  contest  broke  out  (according  to  the  common  chrono- 
logy) in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  republic  (b.o.  496),  when  the 
consuls  were  Fublius  Servilius  and  the  proud  Sabine  nobleman 
who  had  lately  come  to  Eome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  haughty  contempt  for  the  lower  orders  which  marked  the 
name  of  Appius  Claudius  through  many  a  generation, — 
**  For  nerer  was  there  CUudius  yet,  but  wished  the  Commons  ill" 

Inflamed,  as  the  story  goes,  by  the  appeal  of  an  aged  veteran,  who 
rushed  into  the  Forum,  loaded  with  chains,  i^ed  with  stripes, 
squalid  and  emaciated  with  imprisonment,  the  people  burst  forth 
into  such  a  storm  of  indignation,  that  Claudius  fied  and  hid  him 
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Bel^  aad  Servilins  promised  to  plead  their  canae  with  the  senate. 
JTust  at  this  crisis,  the  levy  of  the  state  had  to  be  called  out  to 
meet  an  invasion  of  the  Yolscians;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
plebeians  wonld  refose  to  serve.  The  consul  Servilios  suspended 
the  obnoxious  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoned debtors.  The  plebeians  followed  the  popular  consul  to 
victory ;  but  the  senate  reftised  a  triumph  to  Servilius,  and  his 
colleague  Appius  Claudius  enforced  the  law  again  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  following  year  (b.o.  494),  the  enemy  appeared  again ;  and 
the  plebeians  refused  to  be  cajoled  with  promises  a  second  time. 
It  was  not  till  the  senate  appointed  Manius  Valerius  dictator, 
that  the  malcontents  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  office  and 
the  popularity  of  his  name.  He  again  suspended  the  laws  of  debt 
during  the  war ;  and  on  his  return  as  a  victor,  he  laid  before  the 
senate  a  proposal  for  their  amendment.  But  the  patrician  party, 
headed  by  Appius  Claudius,  again  prevailed ;  and  Yalerius  iadi^ 
nantly  laid  down  his  office.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  the 
army,  which  awaited  the  result  outside  the  dty  walls,  they  aban- 
doned their  general,  and,  headed  by  the  military  tribunes,  the 
l^ons  marched  away  to  the  district  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Anio.  There  they  took  up  their  position  on  a  hiQ,  on  which  they 
threatened  to  build  a  new  plebeian  city,  commanding  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Boman  territory,  l^e  patricians,  thus  aban- 
doned by  the  farmers  who  tilled  their  lands,  were  compelled  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  the  boast  of  Appius,  that  they  and  their  clients 
could  carry  on  their  state  without  the  base  aid  of  the  plebeians. 
Yalerius  was  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  seceders,  accompanied 
by  another  ex-dictator,  Titus  Lartius,  and  by  an  aged  senator, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  who  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  obstinacy  of' 
the  people  by  the  &mous  apologue  of  ^^  the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers." The  terms  insisted  on  by  the  people  involved  a  vital 
change  in  the  constitution.  Besides  temporary  measures  for  the 
reUef  of  their  present  distress,  by  the  cancelling  of  old  debts  and 
{he  foundation  of  military  colonies,  they  required  the  appointment 
of  two  permanent  officers  of  their  own  body,  to  be  elected  annually, 
like  the  two  consuls.  These  were  the  Tsmuinfis  of  thb  Plebs 
{Tribtmi  Plebis\  a  name  taken  either  from  the  existing  office  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  thirty  Servian  tribes,  or  from  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  people  under  the  military  tribunes  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment.  The  office  itself  was  purely  civil,  its  design  being 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,  by  protecting  the  plebeians  from  the  oppression  of  the 
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patrician  magistrateB,  and  in  case  of  need  ptmiahing  their  op- 
pressors. Their  prerogatives  may  be  summed  up  imder  the  two 
heads  of  "intervention"  and  "jurisdiction."  By  the  former,  the 
tribune  might  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  magistrate  affect- 
ing a  citizen,  on  a  protest  made  in  person  by  the  appellant,  who 
might  thus  obtain  exemption  firom  a  military  levy  or  from  arrest 
for  debt.  To  give  every  a^rieved  person  an  opportunity  of 
placing  himself  under  the  tribune's  protection,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  latter  must  not  leave  the  city,  and  that  his  house  should 
be  open  day  and  night.  The  "jurisdiction"  of  the  tribunes 
extended  over  every  citizen,  even  over  the  consul  while  in  office^ 
and  embraced  the  power  of  imprisonment,  fines,  and  death.  From 
all  their  sentences  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  not  in  the 
Oomitia  Centuriata,  but  in  the  Oomitia  Tributa,  before  whom  the 
tribunes  must  appear  to  defend  their  sentences.  This  assembly, 
in  which  plebeian  influence  was  made  predominant,  by  the  absence 
of  the  artificial  gradations  of  sufiage  by  centuries,  became  the 
great  sphere  of  action  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.  By  their  juris- 
diction, the  new  principle  was  introduced  of  making  magistrates 
personally  responsible  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
that  not  according  to  any  fixed  law,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
populace  excited  by  the  leaders  of  their  party.  The  right  of  the 
tribunes  to  address  the  people  in  defence  of  their  judicial  sen- 
tences was  naturally  extended  to  a  general  licence  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly;  and  hence  arose  the  right  of  initiating  in  the 
Oomitia  Tributa  those  resolutions  of  the  plebs  {plebisoita)^  which 
at  a  later  period  acquired  the  force  of  law.*  Thus  the  tribunes 
obtained  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  which  had  formerly 
been  exercised  by  the  consuls  under  the  direction  of  the  senate. 

As  it  was  foreseen  that  these  powers,  so  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  would  expose  their  possessors  to  constant  danger,  it 
was  enacted  that  their  persons  ^ould  be  inviolable  (eaoroaancH) 
within  the  city  and  that  space  around  it  which  was  exempted  from 
the  consular  imperium.  Beyond  that  limit,  they  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  like  any  other  citizen ;  nor  were 
their  powers  of  any  avail  against  his  authority.  Against  a  dictator, 
they  were  equally  powerless  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were  elected  by  the  Centu- 
ries or  by  the  Ouriee :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable ;  and  at  all 
events,  tiieir  election  at  first  required  the  confirmation  of  the 

*  By  the  **Idlian  Law'*  (B.a  492 ?)  the  mtemiption  of  a  tribune  m  addreflsing  the 
OondUa  Dribula  was  made  puniahable  with  death. 
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Chirifie.  They  did  not  receive  the  impervum^  nor  were  they  regarded 
a8  magistrates.  Inyested  with  none  of  the  r^al  insignia,  and 
seated  on  a  plain  stool,  instead  of  the  ivory  cnmle  chair,  their 
office  was  contrasted  with  the  consulate  as  much  by  the  absence  of 
external  pomp  as  by  the  unlimited  reality  of  power.  Its  first 
purpose,  of  protecting  the  commonalty  from  oppression  under  a 
particular  law,  was  but  partially  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the 
evil  lay  in  the  law  itself,  not  merely  in  its  administration ;  nor  did 
the  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  give  the 
poor  any  adequate  protection  against  the  rich,  many  of  whom 
were  of  their  own  order.  The  real  eflFect  of  the  institution  was  to 
give  to  the  discord  between  rich  and  poor  a  legal  recognition  and 
organization.  After  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  the  office 
originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of  individuals  from  oppres- 
sion grew  into  a  constitutional  but  irresponsible  veto  vested  in 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  from  two  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  ten— combined  with 
the  change  which  transferred  the  right  of  intervention  from  the 
majority  of  the  college  to  each  individual — not  only  led  to  a  more 
arbitrary  and  obstructive  exercise  of  their  power,  but  often  enabled 
tiie  nobles  to  use  some  tribune  to  neutralize  tibe  policy  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  office  had  its 
use  in  giving  a  legitimate  character  to  the  popular  opposition,  and 
in  preventing  those  perpetual  alternations  of  exUe,  and  those 
murderous  conflicts,  which  were  the  common  incidents  of  party 
contests  among  the  Greeks. 

The  law  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  was 
carried  by  the  dictator  Valerius,  who  caused  every  citizen  to  take 
an  oath  to  observe  it.  It  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta — 
which  became  the  special  sanctuary  of  the  plebeians,  as  that  of 
Saturn  was  of  the  patricians — ^under  the  charge  of  the  two  ple» 
beian  j£diles.^  These  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annually, 
first  by  the  Centuries  or  Ourise,  and  afterwards  by  the  C!omitia 
Tributa,  were  associated  with  the  tribunes  as  their  attendants  and 
assistants,  and  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the 
queestors  to  the  consuls.  Their  iunctions  were  afl;erwardB  greatly 
enlarged.  They  were  made  the  keepers  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  as  well  as  of  the  plebs  (b.o.  446).  To  them  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  the  whole  sanitary  police  of  the  city ; 
the  distributions  of  com  to  the  poorer  citizens  {crnnoruii) ;  the  care 

*  Their  tiUe  was  deriTed  from  the  hooBe  {taded)  of  the  goddess. 
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of  the  public  lands ;  the  Buperintendenoe  of  the  markets  and  of 
weights  and  measures;  the  ordering  of  and  presidency  over  the 
public  festivals ;  and,  lastly,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  new  deities 
or  rites  were  introduced.  The  office  of  the  Curule  j£diles  was  not 
instituted  till  b.o.  365.  While  the  plebeians  obtained  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  their  tribunes  and  aadiles,  their  present  distress 
was  in  part  relieved  by  the  sending  out  of  a  military  colony  to 
Velitrse,  a  town  conquered  from  the  Volscians..  Such  were  the  very 
momentous  results  of  the'  famous  Secession  to  the  Sacred  Mixwntj 
for  such  was  the  name  by  which  the  commons  celebrated  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken  up  on  the  hill  in  the  lands  of  Crastumerium. 

The  first  year  after  this  great  political  victory  of  the  plebeians 
is  marked  in  the  Eoman  annals  by  two  famous  names,  the  one  of 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  order,  the  other  of  a  friend,  who  sealed  his 
devotion  by  his  blood.  Oaius  MABonis  Oobiolanub,  who  had 
ah-eady  distinguished  himself,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Begillus,  where  he  received  from  the  dictator 
the  "  civic  crown  " — ^an  oaken  wreath — ^for  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  and  who  gained  his  surname  this  year  by  his  exploit 
in  taking  the  Yolscian  city  of  Corioli,  is  the  hero  of  a  l^end,  in 
illustrating  which  our  own  greatest  poet  has  vied  with  the  old 
Boman  bards.  We  may  assume  that  those  who  have  not  read  the 
story  as  told  by  livy  are  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  historic  basis  for  it  at  all,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  bitter  and  pertinacious  hostility  to  the  plebeians  implied 
in  the  proposal  of  Coriolanus,  to  extort  the  surrender  of  the  tribu- 
nate as  the  price  of  saving  them  from  famine. 

Of  Spubius  Cassius,  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said,  that  "  by  a 
strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Boman,  whose  greatness 
is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose 
memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party 
who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason  and 
attempted  tyranny.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works,  to  which  Bome 
owed  all  her  friture  greatness :  he  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Latins  in  his  second  consulship ;  in  his  third,  he  concluded  the 
league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with  the  price 
of*  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law."  *  The 
treaty  with  the  Latins,  concluded  in  b.o.  493,  was  preserved  at 
Bome  on  a  brazen  pillar  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Its  terms  of 
perfect  eouality  prove  how  completely  the  Latins  had  regained  their 

•  Arnold's  Buiery  of  Bom^  vol  L  pp.  IBl,  102. 
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independence ;  and  the  names  of  the  thirty  cities  indicate  within 
what  narrow  limits  the  Boman  territory  had  been  thrown  back.* 
The  langnage  of  the  treaty,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassQS,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  style  of  such  instru- 
ments at  that  early  age : — '^  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so 
long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place  above  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  its  place  below  the  heaven ;  they  shall  neither  wage,  nor 
cause  to  be  waged,  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each 
other,  when  attacked,  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and 
plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms  shall  be  shared  equally  between 
them.''  After  a  clause  for  the  settlement  of  private  disputes 
between  citizens  of  the  two  states,  it  was  agreed  that  when  their 
armies  were  in  the  field  together,  the  command  should  be  given  in 
alternate  years  to  the  Eoman  and  the  Latin  general. 

These  stipulations  evidently  point  to  a  common  danger  from 
eome  enemy,  whose  attacks  were  the  chief  motive  for  the  union  of 
the  two  states.  The  legendary  stories,  confirmed  so  far  by  the 
subsequent  history,  enable  us  to  find  tiiat  enemy  in  the  warlike 
peoples  of  the  Yolscians  and  the  ^quians,  two  branches  of  the 
XTmbro-Samnite  race.  The  former,  as  we  liave  already  seen, 
occupied  the  south  of  Latium ;  the  latter  had  their  seats  in  the 
Apennines,  on  the  upper  Anio.  Their  attacks  at  this  period  on 
the  Latins  and  the  Eomans  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  extending  their  power  through 
Central  Italy  and  down  into  Campagnia.t  The  long  wars  with  these 
tribes,  and  with  the  Etruscans,  form  the  sum  of  the  foreign  history 
of  Home  down  to  the  Gallic  invasion ;  and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  wars  bear  a  dose  relation  to  the  internal  history  of  the  city. 

The  league  was  strengthened,  seven  years  later,  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  by  the  accession  of  the  Hemicans, 
a  Sabine  people  who  dwelt  in  that  high  valley  of  the  Apennines 
which  extends  from  the  break  in  the  chain  at  Prseneste  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Liris,  and  whose  position,  between  the 
j£quians  on  the  north  and  Uie  Yolscians  on  the  south,  was  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  (b.o.  486).  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Spurius  Cassius  than  the  fact  that 
his  league  with  the  Latins  remained  unbroken  for  a  fall  century, 
till  the  Gallic  invasion;  and  yet  his  accusers  charged  him  with 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  Eome  to  those  of  the  Latins.    Party 

*  The  oocorrenoe  of  Oorioli  among  these  iiameB  is  a  significant  commentary  <m  tho 
legend  of  Coriohmvs,  which  makes  it  a  Volsoiaa  town.  |  See  p.  148. 
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jealonsy  can  always  forge  weapons  of  attack  equally  out  of  sncceeB 
or  failure.  That  active  hostilities  were  carried  on,  especially  with 
the  Yolscians,  during  these  seven  years,  is  implied  in  the  l^end 
of  Coriolanns,  which  (under  its  poetical  veil)  confesses  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  after  great  danger  to  Borne.  This  inference  agrees 
with  the  ascription  of  the  two  triumphs  to  Spurios  Cassins,  and  vrith 
the  fact  that  a  new  division  of  public  land  had  to  be  made. 

The  consul  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great 
iniquity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  civil  dissensions — ^the  system 
of  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  the  patricians,  and  the  with- 
holdmg  assignments  of  it  from  the  plebeians.  He  proposed  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  first  of  those  famous,  but  grievously 
misujiderstood  measures,  known  as  AoBABiAEf  Laws.  To  the 
iUustriouB  Niebuhr  is  due  the  merit  of  dispelling  the  popular 
misapprehension,  that  the  principle  of  an  agrarian  law  consisted  in 
the  resumption  by  the  state  of  its  supposed  natural  right,  to  all 
the  land  under  its  protection,  and  its  redistribution  to  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  on  equal  terms.  Ko  such  confiscation  of 
private  property  was  dreamt  of  in  these  laws.  They  dealt  solely 
with  the  o/gcT  pnhlicus^  the  nature  of  which  has  already  be^i 
explained;  and  their  primary  object  was  to  secure  for  the  ple- 
beians those  allotments  of  arable  ground,  and  that  fair  share  in 
the  use  of  the  pasture-land,  which  the  cupidity  of  the  patricians 
had  withheld,  and  to  exact  from  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
their  stipulated  rent.  Spurius  Oassius  proposed  that  the  public 
domain  should  be  measured,  a  part  of  it  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  another  portion  distributed  among  the  needy  citizens. 
The  popularity  of  the  consul  and  the  fear  of  another  secession 
prevailed  over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patricians,  headed  by 
his  colleague,  Proculus  Yirginius.'^  The  measure  was  carried 
tiirough  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Curiae ;  but  the  patricians  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  man  whom  lliey  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  order,  and  the 
plebeians  themselves  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Latins  were  to 
have  their  fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
recent  treaty.  Cassius  was  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  Servius 
Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius ;  and  another  member  of  the  Fabian 
house,  which  now  begins  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  high  patrician 
politics — ^Eeeao  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother — ^was  one  of  the  two 
judges  of  capital  crimes  (ffucBstares  parrioidu).    These  officers 

*  Throughout  the  whote  duadon  of  the  Patridan  RepabHe,  any  oonmil  who  fitfour- 
ed  the  people  generallj  had  as  a  colleague  one  of  their  yiolent  < 
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eonld  bring  at  once  before  the  people  any  case  in  which  an  appeal 
would  lie  from  their  judgment ;  and  thus  Keeso  arraigned  SpnrinB 
OaflsiuB  before  the  Comitia  Curiata  on  the  chaige  of  trying  to 
make  himself  king.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  deci- 
sion lay  legally  with  the  Oomitia  Centuriata;  but  the  GorisB 
assum^  the  right  of  judging  a  fellow  patrician;  and  Spurius 
Oassius  was  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  levelled  with 
the  ground.  ^^  There  was  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  endeavoured,  like  the  kings,  to 
protect  the  free  commons  against  his  own  order.  His  law  was 
buried  along  with  him;  but  its  spectre  thenceforth  incessantly 
haunted  the  eyes  of  the  rich,  and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the 
tomb  against  them,  till  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  destroyed  the 
commonwealth.''  *  Meanwhile  the  triumph  of  the  patricians  is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  a  Fabius  as  one  of  the  consuls  for 
seven  successive  years  (b.o.  485—479).  But  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Fabian  house  brought  an  unexpected  aid  to  the  popular  cause. 
These  seven  years  were  a  period  of  incessant  war  with  the 
jEquians  and  the  Yeientines,  and  of  continual  dissensions  in  the 
city.  Successive  tribunes  attempted  to  protect  citizens  in  the 
reftisal  to  enlist ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
haughty  Kssso  Fabius,  who  was  hated  almost  as  bitterly  as  Appius 
Olaudius,  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  rather  than  foUow 
him  to  victory.  At  length  the  valour  of  the  Fabii  in  a  battle 
against  the  Yeientiues,  followed  by  their  kind  treatment  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  conciliated  the  people  (b.o.  480) ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  Egbso  himself  proposed  the  execution  of  the  Agra- 
rian Law  of  Spurius  Oassius.  Scorned  by  their  fellow  patricians 
as  recreants,  the  Fabii  resolved  to  quit  Eome  in  a  body,  with 
their  clients,  as  the  Olaudii  had  left  BegiUus  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.  They  established  themselves  on  the  little  river 
Cremera,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Tuscan  side,  a  few 
miles  above  Home ;  but  within  two  years  the  whole  colony,  to  the 
number  of  800,  were  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Yeientines.  One  youth  alone  escaped,  having  been  left  behind  at 
Home,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Fabii  who  were  so  famous 
in  after  years  (b.o.  474).  In  the  next  year,  the  Yeientines  stormed 
the  Janiculum,  and  two  years  later  a  truce  was  made  between 
Bome  and  Yeii  for  forty  years  (b.o.  474).t 

*  MommBen,  JTulory  of  BiOfiM^  yol  I  p.  289. 

f  With  chancteristio  falaifioatiGD,  the  aimalisti  reprascnt  the  YeientliMS,  after  aU 
their  sacoesBeB,  as  suing  for  this  peaoe. 
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These  disasterB  supplied  the  tribunes  with  grounds  for  attacks 
upon  the  patrician  magistrates ;  and  the  consuls  of  two  successive 
years  were  impeached  for  permitting  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii 
and  the  loss  of  the  Janiculum.  The  precedent  was  next  extended 
to  political  offences,  and  the  consuls  of  b.g.  474  were  impeached, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  for  their  opposition  to  the 
demand  of  the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 
Their  accuser,  the  tribune  G^nucius,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  night  before  the  trial.  This  violation  of  the  sacred  person  of 
a  tribune,  the  more  odious  because  of  the  freedom  of  access  to  his 
house,  was  followed  by  other  assassinations,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  popular  party,  till  the  courage  of  a  single  man  rallied  the 
plebeians  and  raised  the  tribimes  one  great  step  in  power. 

This  man  was  Publilius  Volero,  who,  being  chosen  tribune,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  levy  made  by  the  consuls, 
proposed  the  celebrated  ^^PubUlian  Law,"  that  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  plebeian  sediles  should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians 
themselves  in  the  Oomitia  Tributa  (b.o.  472).  Every  device  was 
employed  to  postpone  the  Oomitia  of  the  Tribes,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal was  at  first  made  as  hplMmttem.  The  patricians  appeared 
in  the  Forum  with  their  clients,  and  provoked  personal  conflicts 
with  the  plebeians,  and  a  fatal  epidemic  helped  to  drive  over  the 
business  to  the  following  year.  Both  parties  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive contest.  The  patricians  chose  for  their  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  son  of  their  old  leader ;  Yolero  was  re-elected  tribune, 
with  a  still  more  bold  and  resolute  colleague,  Oaius  Ledtorius ; 
and  the  scope  of  the  proposed  resolution  was  enlarged.  The  day 
of  meeting  came.  Appius  Claudius  declared  that  he  would  resist 
the  voting  by  force ;  Lsetorius  vowed  that  he  would  carry  the  law 
before  night,  or  lay  down  his  life  in  the  Forum.  Appius  kept  his 
place,  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  when  Lsetorius  called  the  tribes 
to  vote,  and  bade  all  strangers  to  withdraw  fit)m  the  Forum.  The 
tribune  sent  his  officer  to  insist  on  the  consul's  departure ;  and  a 
fray  ensued  between  the  lictors  and  the  multitude,  in  which  the 
sacred  person  of  Lsetorius  was  severely  wounded.  The  commons 
stormed  the  Capitol ;  and  for  several  days  the  citadel  of  Borne 
was  held  by  them  as  by  an  enemy.  At  length  the  senate  listened 
to  the  wiser  advice  of  the  more  moderate  consul,  Titus  Quinctius. 
They  adopted  the  plebiscitum,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  whose  sanction  converted  it  into  a  law,  which  has  been 
called  the  second  great  charter  of  Roman  liberties.  Some  say  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  first  raised  to  five.    Be  this 
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aa  it  may,  five  plebeian  tribuneB  were  elected  by  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  470).  Their  names  are 
preserved ;  and  the  absence  of  that  of  Lsetorins  from  the  list  has 
been  thought  to  imply  that  he  died,  as  he  had  said,  from  the 
wonnds  he  received  in  the  Forum.  Nor  was  Appius  Claudius 
saJBTered  to  escape  punishment.  His  army  refused  to  fight,  when 
he  led  them  against  the  YolScians ;  and  the  stem  consul  inflicted 
on  them  that  terrible  penalty  of  dsoimaMon^*  which  has  since 
passed  into  a  proverbial  expression.  For  this  act  of  severity,  and 
for  his  lawless  conduct  in  his  consulship,  he  was  impeached  by 
two  of  the  new  tribunes,  and  only  avoided  a  certain  condemnation 
by  suicide.  Another  account,  however,  says  that  he  died  of 
sickness  (b.o.  470). 

We  know  in  fact  that  Eome  suffered  terribly  about  this  time 
from  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  which  in  one  year  carried  off  both 
the  consuls,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  and  the  Curio  Mazimus  (the 
head  of  the  curisB) ;  and  the  only  magistrates  left  were  the  ple- 
beian sediles,  who  carried  on  the  government  under  the  control 
of  senatorial  interreges  (b.o.  468).  All  the  accession  of  political 
power  gained  by  the  tribunes  had  been  of  little  material  help  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  again  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
debt.  Their  most  substantial  relief  was  from  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  at  the  important  port  of  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
which  was  teksn  from  the  Volscians  (b.o.  468),  and  by  the  divi- 
sion of  its  lands  among  the  colonists.  At  length  the  demands  of 
the  commons  rose  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  order  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and,  in  b.g.  462,  the  tribune,  C«  Terentillus, 
proposed  a  law  for  the  restraining  of  the  powers  of  the  consuls, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioners,  f  chosen  equally 
from  both  orders,  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  proposal 
contained  the  first  germ  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  as  a  compromise  after  a  violent  conflict  for 
eight  years  (b.o.  462 — 454).  The  plebeians  elected  the  same  tri- 
bunes for  five  successive  years.  The  younger  patricians  organized 
dubs  for  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  violence ;  and  among 
these,  Kseso  Quinctius,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Cincinnatus, 
brought  upon  himself  an  impeachment  by  the  tribune,  Aulus  Vir- 

•  That  18,  the  ohoioe  of  every  tenih  man,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  execadon.  The 
mor^  eflEbct  of  this  pnniflhmept  may  be  said  to  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  fear  of  erery 
man  that  the  choice  may  &U  on  him. 

f  DeoemmrL  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  name  colleges  or  committees, 
whether  permanent  or  special,  by  the  nmnber  of  their  members.  The  celebrated  political 
frimimrain  were  an  ironical  applicationof  this  nomenclature. 
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gininB  (b.o.  461).  Ksbbo  fled  into  Etruria  before  the  day  of  his 
trial  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  his  return ;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  band  of  exiles  and  slaves,  led  by  a  Sabine, 
named  Appius  Herdonius,  surprised  the  Capitol  by  night,  and 
kept  possession  of  it  in  arms,  demanding  the  restoration  of  all 
politicali  exiles.  The  consular  power  was,  as  nsual,  divided  be- 
tween an  eager  partisan  of  the  patfidans  and  a  favourer  of  the 
people,  an  Appius  Claudius  and  a  Valerius  Poplicola.  The  latter 
led  the  allied  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  to  the  assault  of 
the  Capitol,  The  consul  was  killed,  but  the  post  was  carried,  and 
the  insurgents  were  put  to  the  sword  or  afterwards  executed. 
Kseso  Quinctius,  who  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict.  But  the  patricians  proved  their  imyielding 
obstinacy  by  electing  in  the  place  of  Valerius  the  father  of  the 
rebel  Ksbso,  the  stem  L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  enmity  to  the  commons  as  for  the  republican 
simplicity  which  has  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name.  The  annaUsts 
ascribe  to  him  a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  revocation  of  all  the 
popular  measures  by  summoning  the  army,  in  virtue  of  their 
military  oath,  to  meet  him  at  the  Lake  Begillus,  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes  would  have  been  of  no  force  against  the 
consular  vmpervwnh.  The  worst  scenes  of  civil  conflict  that  dis- 
graced the  Greek  republics  were  enacted  at  Eome,  which  seemed 
given  over  to  internal  war.  There  is  even  a  tradition,  though 
scarcely  dear  enough  to  be  recorded  as  a  fiact,  that  nine  eminent 
men  of  the  popular  party  were  burnt  alive  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
such  being  the  punishment  provided  by  an  old  law  for  the  worst 
traitors.  The  state  seems  oi^y  to  have  been  saved  from  anarchy 
by  the  moderating  influence  of  the  senate,  and'  the  pressure  of 
foreign  war. 

For  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  were  again  bearing  hard  upon 
Latium.  The  citadel  of  Tusculum,  which  had  been  surprised  by 
the  former,  was  indeed  recovered,  but  Antium  was  retaken  and 
held  by  the  latter  (b.o.  459).  A  brief  truce  with  the  ^quians 
was  followed  by  the  war  which  is  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
l^end  of  Cindnnatus.  Li  the  year  b.o.  458,  the  consul  L.  Minu- 
cius  had  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a  defile 
of  Mount  Algidus.*  Five  knights  escaped  from  the  army,  and 
brought  the  news  of  its  danger  to  Bome.  The  consul,  C.  Nautius, 
summoned  the  senate,  and  it  was  resolved  that  L.  Quinctius  Cindn- 

*  This  nage,  which  lay  between  Pnoneste  and  the  Alban  hill,  was  a  sort  of  adfaiioed 
post  of  the  u£quian8  in  their  wars  with  Borne. 
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natns  Bhould  be  named  dictator.  Though  Bharingy  as  we  have 
Been,  the  strongest  prejudices  of  his  order  against  the  plebeians, 
Cincinnatus  was  one  of  a  class  of  patricians  which  did  not  die  out 
for  many  generations,  who,  amidst  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
avarice,  preserved  the  simple  frugal  life  of  the  olden  times,  when 
each  burgess  had  his  modest  share  of  the  narrow  territory  of  ihe 
city. 

«Himo  et  inoomptis  Garium  c^>iniB 
Utilein  bdlo  tolit  et  Oaminmn 
BmvtL  paupertas  et  svituB  apto 
Gum  laie  Aindos.*' 

He  lived  on  his  little  farm  of  four  jtigera  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.'^  When  summoned  to 
assume  the  consulship  two  years  before,  he  had  said  to  his  wife^ 
*^  I  fear,  Bacilia,  our  little  field  must  remain  this  year  unsown ; " 
and  now  he  was  found  by  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  digging  in  the 
field,  with  his  toga  laid  aside  on  the  ground.  They  bade  him  put 
on  his  dress  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Senate  in  a  fitting  manner, 
and  hailed  him  as  Master  of  the  People,  to  deliver  the  consul  and 
his  army  from  the  ambush  of  the  JSquians.  Having  appointed  for 
his  master  of  the  horse  L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus,  a  citizen  poor  and 
frugal  as  himself,  who  had  not  the  census  of  a  knight,  Cincinnatus 
summoned  all  the  people  to  the  Forum,  and  ordered  the  shops  to 
be  shut  aind  all  business  to  be  suspended,  till  the  consul  and  his 
army  should  be  rescued.  He  summoned  every  man  of  military  age 
to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  sunset,  each  provided 
with  rations  for  five  days,  and  twelve  stakes.t  The  old  men  pre- 
pared the  food,  while  the  soldiers  cut  the  stakes  where  they  pleased ; 
and  before  midnight  the  dictator  and  his  levy  had  reached  Mount 
Algidus.  Having  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  Cincinnatus 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  baggage,  and  to  surround 
the  hostile  camp  with  a  ditch  and  the  palisade  he  had  provided. 
They  b^an  their  work  with  a  shout  that  announced  their  presence 
to  the  consul  and  his  army,  who  forthwith  made  an  attadc  which 
occupied  the  j£quians  all  the  night,  and  allowed  them  no  leisure 
to  turn  against  the  new  enemy.    So  they  found  themselves  in  the 

*  ¥omJHffera  is  about  2|  acres.  The  fiirm  waa  probably  in  the  subuib  of  Janioo* 
lum,  as  Rome  had  not  jet  recovered  her  territory  beyond  the  Tiber.  •  The  cognomen  of 
Gincinnatos  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  his  crisp  curling  locks  (eindruu), 

f  Three  or  four  stakes  for  the  palisade  of  the  camp  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  load 
which  a  Boman  soldier  carried  on  the  march ;  bat  these  were  deagned  for  a  special 
purpose. 
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morning  hemmed  in  between  two  Boman  armies,  and  had  no 
refionrce  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Cincinnatus  made  tibem 
all  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  as  the  symbol  of  subjection ;  *  and  led 
the  JSquian  general  Gracchus,  and  his  chief  officers,  in  triumph 
back  to  Eome,  which  he  had  left  within  twenty-four  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  the  consul's  army,  to  whom  he  allowed  no  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  poetic  beauty  of  the  story  is  somewhat  marred  by  its 
sequel.  Cincinnatus  did  not  lay  down  his  office  till  he  had  avenged 
his  son  KsBso  by  the  condemnation  and  banishment  of  the  chief 
witness  against  him  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  But  he  made  no 
further  political  use  of  his  power;  and  he  retired  to  his  farm,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  for  only  sixteen  days. 

The  connection  of  this  famfly  legend  of  the  Quinctii  with  the 
real  history  of  the  JEquian  andVolscian  wars  is  admirably  described 
by.  Dr.  Arnold : — "  In  such  a  warfare  as  that  of  the  Romans  with 
the  JSquians  and  Yolsdans,  there  are  always  sufficient  alternations 
of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of 
triumph;  and  by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or 
slightly  noticing  eveiy  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such  as  national 
vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire, 
to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Boman 
historians:  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  third 
century  of  Bome,  the  warfare  which  the  Bomans  had  to  maintAiu 
against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive;  that  the 
^quians  and  Yolscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hiDs  in  the  heart 
of  Latium :  that  of  the  thirty  Latin  states,  which  had  formed  the 
league  with  Bome  (in  B.a  493),  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed 
or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans :  that  on  the  Alban  hills 
themselves  Tusculum  alone  remauxed  independent ;  and  that  there 
was  no  other  firiendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  territory  of  Bome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plun- 
dered year  after  year,  and,  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at 
times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing 
a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious. 
So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Bome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy."  t 

So  little  was  the  victory  of  Cincinnatus  decisive,  that  in  the 

*  The  yoke^  fonned  of  two  ipears  set  upright  and  one  aaroaa,  was  an  imitation  of  tlie 
fastrament  wbich  serred  draoj^t  cattle  Ibr  a  collar,  and  which  may  Btill  be  seon  wliete 
i  are  naed  for  ploughing, 
t  BiiU»y  o/JRome^  toL  L  pp.  206,  209. 
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reary  next  year  we  find  the  ^quians  joining  with  the  Sabinee  to 
ravage  the  rich  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  These 
wars,  and  the  continnance  of  the  pestilence  at  Some,  had  the 
effect  of  still  postponing  the  TerentiUan  law.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  party  aimed  at  other  objects.  The  number  of  the  tribunes, 
already  enlai'ged  to  five,  was  now  doubled;  a  worse  than  doubtful 
benefit,  as  it  increased  the  chance  that  one  of  so  large  a  number 
might  become  the  tool  of  tlie  patricians  (b.o.  457).  A  far  greater 
gain  was  effected  by  the  law  of  &e  tribune  Icilius,  assigning  the 
Aventine  as  a  residence  for  the  Plebeians.  The  surface  of  the 
hill  was  parcelled  out  among  them  into  building  sites;  and  its 
steep  sides  made  it  capable  of  defence  (b.o.  456).  Lest  this  law 
should  be  obstructed  in  its  passage,  like  the  Terentilian,  by  the 
disorderly  interruptions  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  it  was 
not  proposed  in  the  C!omitia  Tributa,  but  laid  as  a  petition  before 
the  Senate  by  the  tribune,  who  demanded  to  be  heard  in  its  behalf; 
and  thus  the  tribunes  gained  indirectly  what  amounted  to  the 
privilege  of  initiating  measures  in  the  Senate.  That  body  adopted 
the  law  as  a  compromise :  it  passed  the  assembly  of  the  centuries; 
it  was  confirmed  with  solemn  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  Pon- 
tifls,  and  was  inscribed  on  a  brass  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
on  tiie  Aventine.  StiU  the  Terentilian  law  was  pressed  on  by  the 
tribunes,  who  were  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time,  and  as  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  patricians.  At  length,  in  the  three-hundredlli 
year  of  the  city,  an  agreement  was  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  consuls,  who  were  both  of  the  moderate  party.  A  commission 
of  three  {trimnmn)  was  sent  to  Greece,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars,  to  inquire  into  the  Greek  laws,  especially  those  of  Solon, 
and  to  report  which  of  them  seemed  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  (b.o.  454).  It  was  during  the  year  of  their  absence  that 
the  pestilence,  under  which  Home  had  long  suffered  more  or  less, 
broke  out  with  the  frightful  violence  already  noticed,  aggravated 
by  a  famine  (b.o.  458).  The  city  would  seem  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  had  they  not  suffered  equally  by  the  same 
plague,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  wave  of  that  mysterious' 
disease  which  desolated  Athens  twenty-three  years  later.*  The 
exhaustion  caused  by  it  seems  to  have  checked  the  attacks  of  the 
enemies  of  Home  for  several  years. 

In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  abated ;  the  commissioners 
returned  from  Greece ;  both  parties  agreed  to  appoint  a  Oommittee 

*  See  Vol  L,  pp.  498—600. 
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of  Ten*  with  fall  power,  not  only  to  draw  up  new  laws,  bnt  to 
adminiBter  the  whole  goyemment  of  the  republic,  both  civil  and 
military,  till  the  new  code  should  come  into  force.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  ordinary  magistracies  were  to  be  suspended,  including  not 
only  the  consulate,  but  the  tribuneship.f  The  patricians  insisted 
that  all  the  Ten  should  be  of  their  own  body,  and,  after  a  severe 
straggle,  the  plebeians  were  compelled  t-o  yield  the  point4  They 
seem  to  have  relied  on  the  understanding,  that  the  new  legislation 
was  to  be  a  thoroughly  healing  measure,  framed  to  establish,  for 
ever,  equal  justice  to  both  orders ;  and,  strange  as  it  appears  in 
the  hght  of  the  past  and  of  the  fature,  they  reposed  fall  confidence 
in  Appius  Claudius,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  to  be,  with  his  col- 
league Titus  Gtonucius,  at  the  head  of  the  college.  For  this 
Appius  Claudius,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Claudii  who  have 
already  figured  in  the  annals  of  the  republic,  had  professed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people.  Three  memb^  more  were  far- 
nished  (as  Niebuhr  supposes)  §  by  the  Warden  of  the  City  and 
the  QuflBstores  Parricidii ;  and  the  other  five  were  elected  by  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  (b.o.  452). 

With  the  new  year,  the  consuls  elect  went  through  the  form  of 
abdicating  their  office,  and  the  Deoebcvibs  entered  on  their  un- 
bounded power,  limited  only  by  the  obligation  of  laying  it  down 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  administrative  govermnent  was 
vested,  just  as  during  an  Interregnum,  in  each  member  of  the 
college  for  a  day.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  Appius  Qaudios, 
from  the  prestige  of  his  great  name,  from  his  determined  will, 
and  fix)m  his  great  popularity,  eclipsed  his  colleagues,  and  wielded 
a  power  little  short  of  regal.  "Nov  did  he  at  first  belie  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  one  of  those 
ardent  and  self-willed  natures  which  apply  their  force  admirably 
to  a  worthy  object,  and  then,  in  the  pride  of  success,  expecting  to 

*  Their  fUll  title  ms  Deeem  Viri  conmdari  paUttaU  l^tbv*  geribundU. 

f  Sach  IB  the  statement  of  liyy  ud  Dionysios ;  but  Niebuhr  doubts  its  truth  respect- 
ing the  tribunate,  which,  howerer,  he  admits  to  have  been  suspended  under  the  seoond 
deoemTirate. 

X  This  statement  describes  the  aotoal  fikct  with  reference  to  the  first  deoemTirs, 
not  the  essential  nature  of  the  office.  That  the  **  decemvirate  with  consular  power,**  like 
the  subsequent  ''militarj^  tribunate  with  consular  power,"  was  legally  open  to  both 
orders,  is  argued  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  both  on  other  grounds  and  dedsiydy  from  the 
names  of  five  of  the  members  of  tiie  9eeond  deoemTiral  college,  who  unquestionably 
belonged  to  plebeian  ffentei, 

g  He  regards  the  first  decemvirs  as  the  decern  primi  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  second  as 
a  representative  college  resembling,  and  probably  framed  in  direct  imitation  o(  the 
Atdc  Archons,  as  a  result  of  the  commission  sent  to  Greece. 
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command  all  aromid  them,  are  shipwrecked  npon  their  own  eelMi 
desires.  While  the  Decemvirs  were  engaged  in  their  great  work 
of  legislation,  and  moved  with  the  desire  of  reconciling  all  parties, 
tiieir  government  was  moderate  and  just 

Meanwhile  their  special  work  made  rapid  progress.  Their  study 
of  the  Greek  laws  was  aided  by  an  Ionian  sophist,  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesns,  whose  services  were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
his  statue  in  the  Comitium.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  people  a  complete  code  of  laws, 
which  were  engraved  upon  ten  tables  of  brass,  and  affixed  to  the 
rostra  in  front  of  the  senate-house.  The  very  number  of  these 
tables,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Decemvirs — a  number 
so  familiar  to  the  Latins-^Aimishes  a  decisive  confirmation  of 
what  we  might  assume  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  Ten 
Tables  were  designed  for  a  complete  code.  The  statement  that  the 
Decemviral  office  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the 
code  might  be  made  more  complete,  is  the  more  suspicious  frx)m 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  two  lists 
of  Decemvirs  were  composed  of  different  persons.  It  is  one  of 
those  bold  conjectures,  which  were  the  fruit  of  Niebuhr's  almost 
intuitive  sagacity,  that  the  decemvirate  was  meant  to  be  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  government,  in  place  of  the  old  magistracies. 
It  seems  unquestionably  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  new  l^ifr- 
lation  to  substitute  the  safeguard  of  written  law  for  the  irregular 
protection  which  had  been  afforded  by  the  tribunitian  power,  at 
the  cost  almost  of  a  chronic  civil  war.  "  Beyond  doubt,"  says 
Dr.  If  ommsen,  "  when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the 
patricians  replied  that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous."  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  ple- 
beians would  have  surrendered  the  tribuneship,  trusting  to  the 
letter  of  a  law  the  administration  of  which  was  left  to  the  patrician 
magistrates;  and  the  equal  division  of  the  second  decemvirate 
among  the  patrician  and  plebeian  members  looks  like  a  permanent 
compromise  between  the  orders,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  college.  We  leam  from 
Dionysius  that  six  of  the  Ten  were  military  tribunes,  three  patri- 
cian and  three  plebeian ;  and  these  were  commanders  in  war.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  Niebuhr  regards  two  as  invested  with  censorial 
power  and  with  that  of  the  Warden  of  the  Oity,  combined  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  while  the  oilier  two  had  the  authority 
of  quaestors :  there  being  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  of 
these  two  pairs.    Niebuhr  also  states  that  ^^  the  second  election  was 
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quite  different  from  the  firsty  the  noblest,  like  the  lowest  patridanB^ 
caDYassmg  for  the  yotes  of  the  plebeiaoB  (canvafising  here  appears 
for  the  first  time),  so  that  the  election  was  perfectly  free." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Decemvirate  was  renewed  for  the  year  B.a 
450,  and  two  more  tables  were  added  to  the  ten  former,  thus  com- 
pleting the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Twelyb  Tables,  the  fonnda^ 
tion  of  the  majestic  system  of  Boman  jurispradence.*  Appins 
daudius  was  Ihe  only  member  re-elected  of  the  former  collega 
The  common  story  ascribes  this  distinction  to  his  favonr  with  the 
people,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom,  including  Cincinnatus  and  another  Quinctius, 
were  themselves  candidates  for  the  office.  The  Senate  appointed 
Appius  to  preside  at  the  new  elections,  as  an  indirect  mode  of 
disqualification ;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  receive  votes  for  himself 
and  was  again  invested  with  an  ahnost  despotic  power.  The  history 
of  the  second  Decemvirate  is  one  of  the  points  most  obscured  by 
the  character  of  the  sources  from  which  it  comes.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  abused  their  power  and  ruled  tyrannically,  and 
all  the  complaints  against  the  decemviral  l^islation  refer  to  the 
two  last  tables.  But  when  Oicero,  for  example,  calls  these  laws 
unjust,  he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Of  the 
laws  themselves  we  know  too  little  to  decide  upon  their  real  ten- 
dency ;  but  they  seem  to  have  embodied  in  a  written  form  the 
existing  mass  of  customary  law,  with  scarcely  any  material  alterar 
tions.  They  were  in  fact  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders, 
based  on  the  existing  rights  of  both.  Even  the  laws  against  insol- 
vent debtors  seem  to  have  been  left  in  force,  though  a  maximum  of 
legal  interest  was  fixed  (probably  ten  per  cent.),  and  severer  penat 
ties  were  enacted  for  usury  than  for  theft.  The  distinction  between 
the  orders  was  stiU  perpetuated  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriaga 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centnriata  was  guaranteed;  but 
the  exclusion  of  any  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  design  to  perpetuate  the  suspension  of  the  tribunate 
itself.  The  great  point  gained  was  not  in  the  contents  of  the  Tables 
so  much  as  in  their  very  existence  and  publication,  as  a  code  the 
rules  of  which  all  magistrates  must  henceforth  observe  in  their 
administration  of  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  a  public  who  knew 
its  contents  as  well  as  themselves.  The  question  still  remained — 
most  critical  at  the  time,  and  very  difficult  for  the  historian — 
what  those  magistrates  were  to  be. 

*  It  is  carious  to  obserFe,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Tables,  another  example  of  the 
conflict  between  the  decfanal  and  duodecimal  systems  of  notation. 
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TboB  much  is  clear,  that,  when  the  year  expired,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  Decemvirs  to  promulgate  the  laws,  and  to  conduct 
the  election  of  their  successors  (whoeyer  those  successors  might  be) 
they  refused  to  make  the  demission  of  their  office,  and  were  driven 
from  power  by  an  insurrection,  provoked  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  Appius  Claudius.  The  old  annaUsts  represent  the  tyranny 
of  the  decemvirs  as  another  instance  of  aristocratic  misrule,  and 
the  popular  professions  of  Appius  as  affectation  from  the  first 
But  there  is  another  view,  which  furnishes  a  better  explanation  of 
his  whole  conduct,  while  it  is  more  consistent  with  ike  fact  that 
half  the  college  were  plebeians.  Invested  with  a  new  power,  before 
which  the  old  magistracies  had  given  place,  and  surrounded  by 
insignificant  or  obsequious  colleagues,  Appius  may  have  aspired  to 
royal  power,  leaning  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians ;  but,  unable 
to  control  his  passions,  he  outraged  those  who  should  have  sup- 
ported him  against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  fell  before 
a  rebellion  of  both  orders.  In  this  case  we  could  easily  understand 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  old  officers,  from  whose  antagonism  an 
escape  had  been  sought  in  the  decemvirate ;  for,  when  this  new 
device  of  government  fell  before  the  indignation  of  both  parties,  the 
plebs  would  once  more  claim  the  tribunate,  as  a  check  on  the  re- 
established consulship.  That  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  De- 
cemvirs recognizes  only  the  wrongs  and  the  resistance  of  one  party, 
is  a  simple  consequence  of  its  being  one  of  the  plebeian  lays. 

We  know,  in  &ct,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Senate  headed 
by  the  old  liberal  houses  of  the  Yalerii  and  the  Horatii — ^which 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs.  The  question  seems  to 
have  been  postponed  by  a  new  outbreak  of  war ;  and  tlie  decemvirs 
were  permitted  to  levy  two  armies  against  the  Sabines  and  the  Yol- 
flcians.  In  the  former  army  there  was  a  centurion  who  had  been  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Sicinius  Dentatus.  He  had  fought  in  more 
than  a  hundred  battles,  and  had  eight  times  slain  an  enemy  in 
single  combat  His  valour  was  attested,  above  the  many  crowns 
he  had  won,  by  forty-five  wounds,  all  of  them  in  front  But  his 
opposition  to  the  patricians  in  his  tribunate,  and  his  supposed 
enmity  to  the  decemvirs,  brought  upon  him  a  treacherous  death. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  had  iallen  in  an  ambush  of  the  enemy. 
Such  a  man  would  seU  his  life  dear ;  but  the  slain  Bomoms  who 
were  found  about  his  corpse  betrayed  the  manner  of  his  death.  His 
pompous  fimeral  had  soothed,  without  satisfying,  the  agitation  of 
the  one  army,  when  a  new  outrage  drove  both  to  open  mutiny.  It 
is  needless  to  relate,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  Yiiginiai 
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especially  Bince  it  has  been  told  by  him  who  sang  how  the  de- 
spairing father,  left  with  his  darling  daughter  before  the  mercilefiB 
tribnn^  of  Appins  Claudins,  when  the  lictors  had  hnrled  back  the 
sympathizing  crowd,  snatched  the  knife  from  the  flesher's  block, 
and  nsed  the  moment's  pause  for  a  last  farewell : — 

^  *  Then  clasp  me  roond  the  neck  once  more^  and  give  me  one  more  kias; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  gvl,  there  Is  no  way  but  thU :  * — 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.**  * 

While  y iiginins  rushed  forth  from  the  Forum  with  his  bloody  knife 
to  the  army,  from  which  he  had  hastened  at  the  news  of  his  daugh- 
ter's danger,  Icilius,  her  betrothed,  carried  the  tidings  to  the  other 
camp,  already  in  a  ferment  at  the  fate  of  Dentatus.  Both  aban- 
doned their  generals,  and  marched  to  Bome.  Thence  having  rallied 
round  them  the  whole  plebeian  order,  they  went  forth  in  military 
array  to  the  Sacred  Moxmt.  This  second  secession  was  as  decisive 
as  the  first,  forty-five  years  before ;  f  but  not  till  the  plebeian 
army  had  advanced  to  the  Aventine,  and  a  civil  war  was  threatened 
in  the  heart  of  Eome.  Then  at  length  the  Senate  insisted  on  the 
abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  and  sent  L.  Yalerius  and  M.  Horatius 
to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  It  was  agreed  that  the  old 
constitution  should  be  restored,  but  with  a  great  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  and  of  the  plebeian  magistrates. 
Ten  tribunes  were  elected — ^the  number  which  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  republic — among  whom  were  Virginius  and  Icflius.  Appius 
Claudius  and  the  knife  of  Yirginius  had  done  for  the  the  tribunate 
what  Sextus  Tarquinius  and  the  dagger  of  Lucretia  effected  for  the 
consulship,  which  was  now  restored  under  its  new  name.  Yalerius 
and  Horatius  were  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  Consuls,  instead 
of  Prsetors ;  and  their  first  act  was  to  move  the  ratification  of  the 
new  agreement  by  the  Vaierimi  (md  JSToratia^  I^^  Thefiistof 
these  enacted  that  the  votes  of  the  plebs,  passed  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa  {pl^nscitd)^  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people,  pro- 
vided they  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Centuries  and  the  CurisB,  a  confirmation  which  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  form.  This  law  was  re-enacted  by  the  Publilian 
law,  in  B.0. 339,  and  by  the  Hortensian  law  in  B.a  287.  The  second 

*  The  ezqddte  pathos  and  Tehement  fire  of  tlie  Lay  of  Vtrgima  should  not  ten^xt 
&e  reader  to  overlook  the  admirable  introductory  remarks  of  Lord  MacauUy,  on  the 
ooDflict  with  reference  to  which  he  feigns  the  ballad  to  have  been  composed. 

t  In  B.a  494.    See  p.  281. 
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reyived  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centnriata,  established 
by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  afterwards  conflrmed  by  M.  Valerius, 
the  consul  of  b.o.  800,  and  made  the  pledge  to  observe  it  a  condition 
of  the  election  of  future  magistrates,  including  even  the  dictator. 
The  frequent  re-enactments  of  these  fimdamental  securities  for  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians  have  been  well  compared  to  the  repeated 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Plantagenets. 

The  third  of  these  laws  renewed  most  solemnly  the  personal 
inviolability  of  the  tribxmes  and  the  plebeian  sediles,  and  of  certain 
officers,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear,  the  judioeB  and  deoemmri^ 
ministers  (it  would  seem)  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes. 
All  offenders  against  the  second  and  third  laws  were  to  be 
r^arded  as  outlaws,  who  might  be  kiUed  with  impunity.  A  vital 
addition  was  made  to  the  infiuence  of  the  tribunes  by  giving  them 
a  deliberate  voice  in  the  Senate,  though  without  a  vote.  The 
dignity  of  the  order  would  not  indeed  suffer  them  to  take  their 
seats  with  its  members ;  so  a  bench  was  placed  for  them  at  the 
door ;  but  this  very  distinction  must  have  marked  all  the  more 
clearly  their  formidable  presence.  With  this  footing  in  the 
Senate,  added  to  their  right  of  speech  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
and  their  sway  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  they  gradually  acquired 
the  privilege  of  arresting  the  action  of  every  part  of  the  state  by 
their  veto  (mtercessio),  by  which  the  acts  of  the  dictator  alone 
oould  not  be  cancelled.  They  retained  the  judicial  power  of 
driving  their  enemies  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  the 
infliction  of  fines,  their  sentences  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  was  virtually  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians.  The 
laws  of  the  decemvirs  had  indeed  caused  the  patricians  and  their 
dients  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Servian  tribes  (if  they  were  not 
so  before),  but  without  mat^ally  affecting  the  predominance  of 
the  plebeians  in  the  assembly,  where  the  mode  of  voting  gave  no 
advantage  to  rank  or  wealth. 

The  ill-will  left  by  the  recent  contest  was  manifested  in  the  way 
in  which  the  state  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  working  xmder  the 
new  laws.  The  march  of  the  armies  back  to  Eome  to  overthrow 
the  decemvirs  had  left  the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Latin  and 
Hemican  aUies;  but  now  the  popular  consuls  held  a  levy,  and 
the  people  willingly  followed  them  to  the  field.  They  returned 
victorious  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  they  waited,  as  the  law 
required,  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  But  when  the  jealousy  of 
the  Senate  withheld  the  necessary  decree,  the  tribune  Icilius  con- 
vened the  people  in  their  tribes,  and  carried  a  vote  for  the  triumph, 
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which  the  Senate  dared  not  bnt  confirm*  The  next  step  was  to 
take  vengeance  npon  the  decemvirs.  Appins  Clanding  was 
impeached  by  YiigimnB,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  His  fate  was  shared  by  his  friend  and 
chief  supporter,  Spnrius  Oppins,  one  of  the  plebeian  decemvirs.* 
The  other  eight  were  suffered  to  go  into  exile ;  and  it  became  the 
custom  to  allow  political  offenders  (except  in  extreme  cases)  this 
means  of  escaping  the  extreme  capital  penalty,  before  sentence 
was  actually  pronounced.  An  attempt  to  continue  the  same  con- 
suls and  tribunes  in  office  was  checked,  like  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  decemvirs,  by  the  moderation  of  the  tribune  M.  Duillius 
and  of  fhe  consuls,  who  declined  the  proposed  honour.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  year,  in  which  the  plebeian  opposition  was 
finally  organized,  with  powers  which  went  on  growing,  till  scarcely 
any  other  check  upon  them  remained  to  the  nobles,  but  the  device 
of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes  themselves,  or  the  use  of 
open  violence.  The  failure  of  the  compromise  attempted  in  the 
decemvirate  had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  dvil  war  and  anarchy 
in  the  constitution. 

From  this  moment  the  equalization  of  the  orders  became  but  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  plebeians  lent  aU  their  increased  strength 
to  its  achievement.  It  appears  that  the  plebeian  nobility,  whose 
interests  had  united  them  to  the  patricians  during  the  social  con- 
flict between  rich  and  poor,  now  saw  that  the  foil  establishment 
of  the  tribunate  gave  them  a  means  of  obtaining  political  equality. 
So  the  united  strength  of  the  order  was  directed  against  die  two 
distinctive  patrician  privileges,  exclusive  intermarriage,  and  exclu- 
sive tenure  of  the  higher  magistracies.  Though  powerless  against 
such  an  union,  the  patricians  only  submitted  after  a  third  seces- 
sion,— this  time  to  M.  Janiculus.  ^The  tribune  Canuleius  had 
proposed  two  votes  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  for  granting  the 
cann/ubiiMn  and  a  share  in  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians.  The* 
first  became  a  law  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  people ; 
but  on  the  second  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  patricians 
objected  to  admit  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  an  office  invested 
not  only  with  the  tradition  of  the  regal  dignity,  but  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  patrician  religion.  For  any  but  patricians  to  take 
the  auspices  and  offer  sacrifices  was  held  to  be  positive  desecrar 
tion.f    As  a  device  therefore  for  sharing  the  dbdef  magistracy 

*  Another  acooant  is  that  Oppins  was  impeached  bj  the  tribone  Nnmitoriiis,  found 
gdlty,  and  ezeooted. 

t  Another  reason  has  been  aooe^t  in  thdr  onwiUingneas  to  give  iq>  the/MtMiwyi- 
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between  the  orders,  they  reverted  to  the  military  organization  of 
the  state,  in  which  every  citizen  liable  to  serve,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian,  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  MiUtcMry  TrSmney  or  chief 
officer  of  the  legion.*  This,  then,  was  the  name  adopted  for  the 
new  chief  magistrates,  who,  with  the  power  of  the  consuls,  received 
only,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  pnts  it,  ^^the  statns  of  a  simple  staff- 
officer.''  They  were  called  Mzutaby  Tbibunes  with  Consulab 
PowEB.t  It  is  supposed  that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should 
be  six  in  number,  like  the  military  tribunes  in  each  l^on,  and 
that  they  should  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  But  the  actual  numb^  was  sometimes  threej  sbme- 
HmeRfcmr,  and  sometimes  9iw;  numbers  which  prevailed  respec- 
tively in  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  duration 
of  the  office,  which  lasted  at  intervals  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
{he  Gkuls  (b.c.  860).  We  say,  at  intervals,  for  it  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  each  year,  whetlier  they  would  have 
consuls  or  military  tribunes.  In  the  very  first  year  (b.o.  444), 
the  election  of  three  military  tribunes  was  annulled  by  a  defect  in 
the  auspices,  and  they  were  replaced  by  consuls ;  and  it  is  not 
till  eight  years  later  (b.o.  438),  that  we  again  find  three  mili- 
tary tribunes  in  office.  These  irregularitieB  are,  in  fact,  the  indi- 
cation of  a  conflict,  annually  renewed,  between  the  plebeians  and 
{he  old  nobility,  who  tried  every  expedient  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise they  had  made.  Such,  too,  was  their  influence  in  the  Oomitia, 
that  it  was  not  till  b.o.  400  that  any  plebeians  were  actually  elected 
as  military  tribunes.  If  ot  content  with  this  policy  of  wearing  out 
the  opposite  party,  they  devised  a  scheme  for  depriving  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  a  most  important  part  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
sular office.  The  revision  of  the  lists  of  citizens,  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  consuls  every  fourth  year,  was  now 
committed  to  two  new  magistrates,  whose  title  became  famous 
*in  after  years,  the  Cbnsobs  {oensoresy  i.e.  vahcers).X    They  were 

fitp»i,  which  belonged  only  to  thoBe  who  had  held  conile  offices.  A  trinrnph  was  never 
granted  to  a  military  tribttnei 

*  There  were  six  niilitary  tribunes  {iribwd  nUUhun)  to  each  legion,  appointed  by 
the  oommander-hi-chief,  that  is,  at  first  the  king,  afterwards  the  consul  or  dictator. 
With  reference  to  the  fullest  complement  of  the  legion,  each  military  tribune  may  be 
regarded  roafjtlj  as  the  commander  of  1000  men,  the  centurioM  (the  next  grade 
below  them)  being  commanders  of  100. 

t  IVibuniJIiUUumewn  C<mndanl\)^^ 

X  The  censors  were  first  elected  in  B.a  448.  Thdr  chief  Amotions  have  been  men- 
tioned incidentally  at  pp.  201  and  227.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  were  origuially 
eleoted  by  the  Oorin. 
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chosen  exdnsivelj  from  the  patricians  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata. 
Thej  seem  to  have  been  appointed  originally  for  a  lustrum  (five 
years),  a  sacred  period  in  the  Boman  religion ;  but  their  t^nnre  of 
office  was  soon  limited  to  eighteen  months,  the  election  still  taking 
place  every  five  years.  The  censors  ranked  in  dignity  above  all 
other  magistrate,  except  the  dictator,  and  the  office  formed  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy;  thongh  that  supervision  of 
i^e  morals  and  reputation  of  the  citizens,  which  has  given  to  the 
word  censorship  its  peculiar  meaning,  was  only  gradually  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  attempts  which  seem  also  to  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  finances  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
patricians,  by  transferring  the  appointment  of  the  qusestores  from 
the  consul  to  the  Comitia  Oenturiata,  ended  in  a  popular  victory, 
which  secured  the  election  of  those  officers  for  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta.  They  were  still,  however,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  till 
B.O.  421,  when  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
formed  for  them  a  new  path  to  the  senate. 

The  patricians  did  not  scruple  to  conduct  the  conflict  by  acts  of 
downright  violence,  which  proved  that  they  wanted  only  the 
power,  not  the  will,  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  The  most 
striking  case  is  that  of  Spurius  MsBlius,  a  wealthy  knight,  who,  in  a 
great  famine  (b.o.  439),  employed  his  own  resources  to  supply  the 
poor  with  com  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  state  distribution.* 
He  was  accused  by  the  patricians  of  aspiring  to  royalty ;  and  the 
aged  Cincinnatus,  who  was  appointed  dictator  to  quell  the  popular 
agitation,  summoned  Mseb'us  before  his  tribunal.  Knowing  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  Maelius  refused  to  obey,  and  C.  Servilius 
Ahala,  the  master  of  Ihe  horse,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  party 
of  the  Optimates,  including  Cicero,  always  speak  of  this  as  a  great 
act  of  courageous  justice.  But  the  popular  party  at  the  time  re- 
garded the  deed  as  a  murder,  and  Ahala  found  it  necessary  to  evade 
their  indignation  by  voluntary  exile  (b.o.  439). 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  these  internal  conflicts  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  Bome,  which  are  summed  up  in  two  series  of  wars; 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians,  on  the  other 
with  the  Etruscans.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
former  enemies  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and 
Hemican  allies;  but  so  systematic  was  the  falsification  of  the 
annalls ;  that  the  very  years  in  which  we  read  of  triumphs  may  have 
been  signalized  by  defeats.  The  most  famous  campaign  was  that 
of  the  year  b.o.  431,  when  the  combined  power  of  the  enemy  was 
*  Thii  was  called  annona^  and  was  made  by  an  officer  named  Prtrftebu  Anwmm. 
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broken  in  the  decisive  yictorj  of  Monnt  Algidns.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  dictator,  Anlns  Postmnins,  gave  an  example  of 
liie  stem  Soman  discipline,  by  putting  his  own  son  to  death  for 
engaging  the  enemy  against  his  orders,  thongh  he  had  gained  the 
victory ;  an  example  followed  in  the  more  famons  case  of  Titns 
Manlins  Torquatus,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  We  read  of 
other  great  victories  over  the  -^qnians  in  b.o.  418  and  b.o.  414,  in 
the  first  of  which  years  the  town  of  Lavici,  in  the  second  that  of 
Bola,  were  taken  and  colonized.  On  the  latter  occasion  another 
of  the  Postnmii  fell  a  victim  to  a  military  insubordination  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  rare.  An  agrarian  law  was  proposed,  for  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Lavici  and  Bola;  and  M.  Postumius 
BegUlensis,  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year,  threatened  to 
use  his  imperimn  to  pimish  any  of  his  soldiers  who  supported  the 
proposal.  But  when  he  backed  this  threat  by  refusing  them  their 
share  in  the  plunder  of  Bola,  the  army  rose  in  mutiny  and  stoned 
him  to  death.  The  only  advantage  of  this  outrage  was  gained  by 
the  reactionary  party,  For  all  but  two  years  out  of  the  last 
thirteen  (b.o.  426 — 414)  the  chief  magistrates  had  been  miUtary 
tribunes;  but  consuls  were  appointed  for  the  five  succeeding 
years.  A  defeat  by  the  Yolscians,  which  the  Boman  annals 
confess,  in  b.o.  407,  and  their  recapture  of  Anxur  (Terradna)  at 
the  time  when  the  Eomans  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yeii 
(B.a.  402),  prove  that  they  were  still  formidable  enemies ;  but 
their  power  was  already  waning  before  that  of  the  kindred 
Samkites,  who  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  next 
century.  They  had  taken  the  city  of  Vultumum,  in  Campania,  in 
B.O.  423,  and  were  now  hemming  in  the  old  Opican  races  on  the 
side  of  the  Apennines.  liTotice  should  here  be  taken  also  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  native  Italians  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  oldest  of  which,  Oumee,  having  resisted  several 
attacks  ^om  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  the  Campanians  in 
B.0. 420.  The  Volsci  reappear  after  the  taking  of  Eome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  conquest  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  war  (b.o.  338). 

On  the  side  of  Etruria,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  great 
enemy  of  Rome  was  the  powerful  city  of  Veh,  the  territory  of 
which  embraced  most  of  the  plain  of  Southern  Etruria,  firom  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (as  far  as  its  mouth)  to  the  great  Gimi< 
nian  Forest,  which  divided  it  from  the  hiU  country.  The  Eoman 
annalists  have  not  noticed  the  very  interesting  coincidences  of  the 
wars  between  the  Eomans  and  Etruscans  with  the  blows  that  the 
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latter  people  SBstamed  from  the  Greeks.    As  allies  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Etruscans  bore  an  indirect  part  in  the  great  attempt 
of  Xerxes  against  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  their  share  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Gelo  at  Himera  was  followed  by 
the  war  with  Borne,  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  the  Fabii  (B.a. 
480 — 4/lT),    This  war  was  conclnded  by  a  truce  with  Veii  for  four 
hundred  months,  that  is,  forty  years  of  the  andent  standard  of  ten 
lunar  months,  preserved  as  a  sacred  mode  of  computing  a  treaty. 
The  Boman  annalists  make  the  statement,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  previous  disasters  of  the  war,  that  the  Yeientines 
gave  up  Fidenffi,  the  dty  which  we  have  seen  as  their  constant 
aQy  and  tete-de^pont  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  six  miles 
above  Bome ;  and  they  connect  the  renewal  of  the  war,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  with  a  new  revolt  of  Fidense  (b.o.  438).* 
They  tell  us  how  the  Yeientine  king,  Lars  Tolumnius,  led  the 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  states  to  the  support  of  Fidense ;  how 
the  dictator,  Mamercus  ^milius,  with  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
for  his. master  of  the  horse,  conquered  the  Veientines  and  retook 
Fiden£B ;  and  how  the  military  tribune,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
slew  Lars  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated  the  ^poZta 
opimd  in  the  Capitol  (b.o.  487),  an  honour  only  obtained  before 
him  by  Bomulus,  and  after  him  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus.t    But 
the  war  was  not  ended;  for  only  two  years  later,  the  dictator 
Q.  Servilius  Prisons  obtained  tiie  surname  of  the  Fidenatian 
{Fidenas)  by  the  capture  of  the  dty,  which  was  colonized  afresh, 
but  only  to  be  the  scene  of  a  new  revolt  nine  years  later,  when  the 
murder  of  the  Boman  colonists  was  avenged  by  the  totsd  destruc- 
tion of  FidenfiB,  in  the  third  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  j£miliu8.:( 
The  Etruscan  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  Bomans 
finally  obtained  the  important  territory  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had  been  contested  since  the  time  of  Bomulus  and 
Hostilius  (b.c.  426).    A  truce  was  again  concluded  with  Yeii  for 
twenty  years,  or  two  hundred  months  (b.o.  425). 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  tlie  Bomans,  who  had  just 
retrieved  a  defeat  sustained  from  the  Yolsdans  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  capture  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  declared  war  against  the 
Ydentines.    This  renewal  of  the  war  coinddes  with  another 


*  The  mniiiiig  out  of  these  (niceB  to  llieir  torn  contnsts  strongly  with  what  we  hsve 
Men  among  the  Gre^  and  speeks  weU  for  the  good  fidth  of  the  BtraBctna. 

f  Corvus  won  his  ^poUa  opima  in  B.a  849. 

i  In  his  second  dictatorship  he  had  fimited  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  censocv  to 
dghteen  months. 
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critical  epoch  in  the  relationa  between  the  ^trascans  and  the 
Oreeks.  To  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Sicilian  cities  by  Tyrrhe- 
nian corsairs  and  by  their  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  been 
added  the  mortal  offence  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
expedition  agtmst  Syracuse.  When  Dionysius  obtained  the 
tyranny  (b.o.  406)  he  made  it  his  settled  policy  to  supplant  the 
colonial  empire  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Adriatic,  and  before  long 
he  began  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  itself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gauls  were  threatening  the  country  from  the  North.  When, 
therefore,  the  Yeientines  appealed  to  the  confederacy  for  aid,  a 
solemn  meeting  held  at  the  temple  of  Yoltunma  resolved  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  resources ;  and  a  war  began,  which  could  only 
be  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Rome  or  Yeii.  The  contest  was  not 
80  unequal  as  it  might  appear,  for  the  Latin  allies  of  Borne  seem 
to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians 
to  have  been  willing  to  cross  the  Tiber.  The  history  of  this  great 
conflict,  the  first  in  which  Bome  contended  for  supremacy  with  a 
city  as  powerful  as  herself,  is  obscured,  as  much  as  its  picturesque 
interest  is  increased,  by  the  romantic  details  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  Soman  poets.  War  was  declared  against  Yeii  in  b.o.  406, 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Boman  soldiers  first  received  regulaf  pay 
by  a  degree  of  the  Senate.  The  siege  of  Yeii,  which  lasted  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Troy,  was  formed  in  b.o.  405  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  memorable  for  the  first  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs. 

Ysn,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  apparently  the  largest  of  the 
twelve  confederated  Etruscan  cities,  stood  on  the  river  Cremera, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Bome,  in  the  midst  of  beautifrd  glens, 
which  break  the  table-land  of  the  Campagna.  Dionysius  states  that 
it  was  equal  in  size  to  Athens ;  and  its  ruins  prove  its  circumference 
to  have  been  about  seven  miles.  Its  strong  citadel  was  perched 
on  a  hiU,  the  precipices  of  which  sink  down  to  the  surrounding 
ravines  on  all  sides,  except  where  a  narrow  ridge  united  it  to  the 
dty.  Its  magnificence,  and  the  advantages  of  its  site,  are  attested 
by  the  desire  formed  by  the  Bomans  to  transfer  their  abode  to  it 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Oauls,  a  design 
from  which  they  were  only  turned  aside  by  the  persuasions  of 
Oamillus.  Whether  from  the  superiority  of  the  Bomans  in  the 
field,  or  from  deliberate  policy,  the  Yeientines  from  the  first  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  city.  The  progress  of  the  siege  seems  to 
have  depended  greatly  on  the  alternations  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  Yolscian  war,  and,  among  other  calamities  which  protracted 
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it,  may  be  reckoned  the  great  pestilence  of  b.  o.  399,  which  gave 
the  first  occasion  for  the  form  of  supplication  called  lectistemium 
(the  covering  of  couches).  The  investment  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  formed  like  that  of  Platsea  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  by 
a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  the  inner  to  blc^kade  the  city, 
the  outer  to  repel  any  attempts  of  the  other  Etruscan  States  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  only  allies  that  thus  came  to  the  rescue  were 
the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii ;  but  their  temporary  success 
proved  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  defeat  of  two  military  tribunes  caused  an  alarm, 
both  in  the  lines  round  Yeii  and  at  Bome,  that  the  armies  of  all 
Etruria  were  approaching;  the  temples  were  filled  with  crowds'of 
suppliant  matrons ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  whose  name  at  once  recals  the  legendary  character 
which  the  story  of  the  siege  assumes.  The  dictator  was  M. 
Pdbius  Oamillus,  and  his  master  of  the  horse  was  P.  Cornelius 
Maluginensis.^ 

How  strangely  the  spirit  of  fable  can  find  an  entrance  among 
hard  material  facts  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  legend  of  the 
draining  of  the  Alban  lake.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  si^e, 
when  the  Eomans  were  depressed  by  prolonged  failure,  a  panic 
was  caused  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  Alban  lake  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,  till  it  overflowed  its  banks.t  The  stratagem  of  a 
Boman  centurion  secured  the  person  of  an  old  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayer, who  had  derided  the  siege,  telling  the  Yeientines  that  their 
cily  would  never  be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  found 
a  passage  to  the  sea.  His  prediction  was  confirmed  by  a  response 
which  the  Eomans  obtained  firom  Delphi ;  and,  like  a  practical 
people  as  they  were,  they  set  to  work  to  ftdfil  the  prophecy  by 
constructing  a  tunnel  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
lake  into  the  Anio.:]:  The  tunnel  exists  to  this  day,  bored  for 
nearly  three  miles  through  the  hard  volcanic  rock,  and  with  the 
ruins  of  the  regulator  at  its  outlet,  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  the 
legend  those  who  hold  that  "  seeing  is  believing." 

The  decree  which  the  soothsayer  had  read  from  the  book  of  fate 
was  fulfilled ;  and,  while  the  Yeientines  made  vain  ojffers  of  capi- 

*  AocordiDg  to  the  Fasti,  it  would  seem  that  the  dictator  was  not  at>poiiited  till  tbe 
last  year  of  the  siege  (b.c.  896). 

f  The  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

X  Another  such  outlet  (enUsMrium)  for  the  waters  of  the  Lacns  Fucinos  {IJak€  of 
Calano  among  the  i£quian  hills,  was  constracted  mider  the  Emperor  Ckudius ;  but 
the  Alban  emissary  was  of  miknown  antiqnity,  as  is  proved  by  the  invention  of  a 
legend  to  acooant  for  its  construction. 
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tulatioii,  it  occurred  to  Camilliis  that  an  army  might  be  led  into 
the  city  by  the  same  means  by  which  water  could  be  drawn  out  of 
a  lake.  He  constructed  a  mine  beneath  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
and  sent  for  the  people  of  Kome  to  share  the  expected  booty. 
The  king  of  Yeii  waa  sacrificing  to  Juno^  when  the  Eomans,  in 
the  mine  beneath,  heard  the  soothsayer  make  the  apparently  safe 
promise,  that  the  victory  would  be  his,  who  should  complete  the 
sacrifice.  At  that  moment  Oamillus  gave  the  signal ;  the  Boman 
soldiers  sprang  up  through  the  pavement  of  the  temple ;  the  king 
and  the  people  about  him  were  slain;  and  the  sacrifice  was 
finished  by  the  dictator.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  reverently 
carried  from  the  citadel,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  sign  given 
by  herself,  set  up  in  the  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Oamillus, 
returning  to  Bome  with  an  enormous  booty,  went  up  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds 
(b.0.  396). 

The  fall  of  Veii  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  her  allies,* 
and  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the  Giminian  forest, 
including  the  wealthy  emporium  of  Caere.  Nor  did  the  arms  of 
the  conquerors  stop  at  the  Giminian  range.  Their  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Volsinii  (JBolsena)  was  followed  by  a  truce  for  twenly 
years  with  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (b.o.  393).  In  the  same 
year  the  lands  of  the  Veientines  were  distributed  among  the  whole 
people,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  to  every  householder.  The 
consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  agrarian  law  is  said  to  have 
been  a  compromise  or  reward  for  the  rejection,  by  a  majority  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  Tribtme  Sicinius, 
that  the  people  should  be  divided  between  Kome  and  Veii ; — a 
measure  which  would  have  reduced  both  cities  to  insignificant 
Latin  towns,  probably  in  jealous  hostility  with  one  another. 

It  only  remained  to  complete  the  poetical  legend  by  the  fate  of 
the  hero  whose  success  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  gods  and  men. 
In  his  pride  of  victory,  and  patrician  scorn  of  the  people,  Camillus 
required  each  man  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
as  he  had  vowed  a  tithe  to  Apollo  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
vow  was  treated  as  a  pretence  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  tiie  spoil 
they  had  won  with  their  blood,  and  a  charge  of  peculation  was 
raised  against  the  commander  so  generous  with  the  property  of 

*  The  chief  of  these  was  Falerii,  the  city  of  the  Falisci,  a  people  probably  akin  to  the 
Volsd,  though  settled  in  Etmria.    All  know  the  legend  of  the  treacherous  schoolmaster 
of  Falerii,  whom  Gamillcis  had  flogged  back  into  ^e  city  by  the  noUe  boys  whom  he 
had  deliyered  to  the  Bomans. 
VOL.  IL— 17 
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others.  The  Tribmie,  L.  Apuleins,  impeached  Oamillus  for 
haying  taken  for  himself  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city ;  and, 
though  his  Clients  and  fellow  gerUUes  wonld  have  paid  for  him  any 
fine  that  might  have  been  inflicted,  they  were  unable  to  procure 
his  acquittal  So  he  went  into  exile,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ardea;  praying,  as  he  left  the  city,  that  his  country  might 
soon  have  cause  to  r^ret  him  (b.o.  391).  His  prayer  was 
answered ;  for  the  Gauls  had  already  poured  over  the  Apennines 
and  laid  si^e  to  Olusium,  and  the  interference  of  Rome  was  about 
to  bring  her  to  the  veige  of  destruction.  But  she  was  destined 
to  rise  again,  with  renewed  life,  from  beneath  the  torrent  which 
overwhelmed  the  civilization  of  her  ancient  rival ;  and  the  same 
blow  which  levelled  her  for  a  moment  prepared  for  her  an  easy 
conquest  in  Etruria.  The  dedine  of  that  great  nation  continued 
steadily  after  the  Gauls  had  retired  firom  Bome,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maritime  successes  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
His  capture  of  Pyigi,  the  port  of  Ctere,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
naval  power  of  the  Tuscans.  His  maritime  empire,  indeed,  ceased 
with  his  death;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  their  old  allies  from  the  benefit  of  the  change;  and  the 
co-operation  of  Tuscan  ships  of  war  with  Agathodes  marks  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  league,  to  which  both  had  owed  so  much 
of  their  naval  power,  and  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  in  full  force 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.o.  823). 
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CHAPTER    XXn, 


WARS  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  SAMNITES. 

FROM  THE  TAKING  OF   ROME  BY  THE   GAULS   TO   THE  END 

OF  THE.  8AMNITE  WARS.     B.O.  890  TO  B.O.  290. 


**  Majora  jam  hinc  bella  et  TiribiiB  hostinm  longinqultate  Tel  regionum  rel  temporum 
apatio  qmbuB  beUatum  eat  dioeatar.'*— Litt. 


THB  BIXOTEB  KATIONB  OV  TBI  ANOIENT  WORLD— THB  OBLTIC  BACB— THBIB  MiaRATIOV 
VBOM  THB  BAST  IN  HXSTOBIO  TIICBS— THBIB  HATIORAL  CSABAOTBB  AITO  XILITABT 
HABITS— TRAJTBITORT  BVFBCTS  OV  THBIB  BNTBBPBI8BS— THBIB  BABLT  SBTTLBMBNTB 
IN  ITALT— dSALPINB  OAUI^-OOHHON  8T0BT  OV  THB  INVASION— «XBQB  OV  CLUSIUX-^ 
INTBBrBRBNCB  OV  THB  BOHANB — ^BATTLB  OV  THB  ALLIA — PBBPABATIQN8  AT  BOHB — 
SBLV-DBYOnON  OV  THB  FATHKBS— CAPTUBB  AND  8A0K  07  THB  OITT— THB  CAPITOL 
BAYBD  BT  M.  MANLIUS— RANSOM  OV  BOHB — BBTBBAT  OV  THB  GAULS— LBOBND  OV 
CAHILLV8— BUBSBQUBNT  BNCOUNTBBS  WITH  THB  0AVL8— RBSULTB  OV  THB  INTASION 
— ^DISTRBSS  AT  BOMB— WARS  WITH  THB  BTBUB0AN8— BBTTLBMBNT  OV  CI8ALPINB  QAUL 
— DISRUPTION  OV  THB  LATIN  ALUANOB — ^WABS  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND  YOLSCIANS — 
INTBRNAL  DIS8BNSI0NS— CONDBHNATION  OV  MANLIUa-^THB  UdNIAN  ROOATIONS— PLBBBI- 
ANS  ADXITTBD  TO  THB  CONSULSHIP— INSTITUTION  OV  THB  PRJBTORSHIP  AND  CURULB 
iBDILBBHIP — ^UNION  OF  THB  ORDBRS— DBATH  OV  CAMILLUS— RESULTS  OV  THB  RBYOLU- 
TION,  TO  THB  VINAL  8BTTLBXBNT  OV  THB  POPULAR  CONSTITUTION— RBNBWBD  WARS 
WITH  THB  ITALIANS— NBW  LBAQUB  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND  HEBNIGAN8 — QBBAT  SAXNITB 
AND  LATIN  WARS— ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OV  THB  SAMNITBS— VIRST  SAMNITB  WAR— 
ICUTINT  AT  CAPUA — QRBAT  LATIN  WARr— BATTLB  NRAR  YBBUTIUS,  AND  BBLV-DBYOTION 
OV  P.  DBCIUS— BATTLB  OV  TBIVANUX — ^DISSOLUTION  OV  THB  LATIN  OONVBDBRACT — 
ROHAN  COLONIBS  IN  LATIUM— SBOOND  OR  GRBAT  SAMNITB  WAR— PAPIRIUS  AND  VABIU8 
— THB  ROMANS  DBVBATBD  AT  THB  CAUDINB  V0BK8 — SUCCB88B8  OV  THB  ROMANS^DB- 
VBAT  OV  THB  BTRU8CANS  AND  SAMNITBS— BOMAN  00NQUBBT8  COALITION  OV  BTRUSCANS 
AND  ITALIANS  AGAINST  ROMB— THIRD  SAMNITB  WAB— YICTORT  OV  SBNTDTUM— TRUOB 
WITH  BTRUSCAN  OITIBS— DBVBAT  OV  THB  TOUNQBR  AND  YICTORT  OV  THB  BLDBR  VA- 
BIU8— BND  OV  THB  SAXNITB  WAB8. 

The  general  course  of  Ancient  History  has  been  well  described 
as  the  history  of  civilization  among  the  nations  lying  aronnd  the 
Mediterranean.  Though  belonging  to  races  strikingly  distinct  in 
their  languages  and  ethnic  affinities,  their  position  round  that 
great  pathway  of  maritime  intercourse,  the  advantages  of  their 
climate  and  the  general  conformation  of  their  shores,  and  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  the  highest  sources  of  civilization, 
grouped  together  into  one  historic  whole  peoples  that  belonged  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  world.  Accordingly,  since  the 
stream  of  primeval  history  was  divided  at  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, we  have  been  engaged  with  its  five  main  divisions — ^the  history 
of  the  chosen  family,  the  early  civilization  of  the  Cushite  race  in 
Egypt  and  Chaldea,  the  great  Semitic  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  the  Aryan  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  kindred  Hellenic  and  Italian  peoples  of  the  WeeL 
GlimpBeB  more  or  less  distinct  have  presented  themselves  of  the 
outlaying  nations,  with  which  these  came  into  contact  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  have  met  with  cases  in  which  great  peoples  have 
burst  the  boundaries  that  seemed  to  divide  them  from  the  nations 
already  civilized.  ISoWj  however,  we  have  reached  a  point,  where 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  those  irmptions  calls  on  ns  to  look  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  mighty  race  which, 
imder  the  name  of  Celts  or  Oatjls,  overspread  Western  Europe 
at  the  earliest  ages  of  recorded  history.* 

The  whole  region,  firom  some  indefinite  boundary  in  Central 
Europe  (apparently  firom  the  western  frontier  of  the  Scyths)  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  Zand  of  the 
CeU8,\  The  Celts  were  already  intermixed  with  other  races  in  parts 
of  that  vast  region,  as,  for  example,  with  the  Iberians  in  Spain ;  but 
they  unquestionably  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-G«rmanic  race ;  and,  like  all  the  European  nations 
of  that  family,  they  undoubtedly  migrated  firom  the  East,  at  a 
period  of  unbiown  antiquity.  The  occurrence  among  them  of 
names  etymologicaUy  identical  with  that  of  the  great  Cinmierian 
people,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak,  points  to 
an  ethnical  afl^ty.:]:  K  this  were  established,  the  inference  would 
seem  probable,  that  the  same  great  movement  of  the  Scythians 
from  the  East,  which  displaced  the  Cimmerians  fi*om  the  shores  of 


*  OaBsar  distingniaheB  thetwo  Dames  in  the weD-known passage  (iK.  (?.  L 1),  * 
liogua  Cellm^  nostra  OaBi  appeUantnr."  All  English  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name 
of  **  the  Oad^^  as  that  of  one  ilnportant  branch  of  the  race  hi  onr  own  islands ;  and  it 
appears  also  hi  the  appellatian  of  OaOia.  CdUa  (KlXrcu)  and  OaUOa  {TtMrot) 
were  modificaUons  of  tiie  natire  name^  first  used  by  the  Greeks,  whose  ookmy  of 
Massslia  made  them  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
much  more  commonly,  however,  use  the  name  of  OolU,  In  modem  usage,  Celts  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  whole  of  this  great  branch  of  the  Aryan  race.  We  make  no  ai> 
tempt  to  adopt  the  form  Kdt^  which  is  indefensible  in  English,  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  talk  of  the  KmUtmn  and  the  Kyklop^  forms  which  even  Mr.  Orote's  anthority  has 
failed  to  naturalize. 

f  'H  "KjOiTtK^,  It  is  yei7  remarkable  that  Herodotus  had  no  disthict  knowledge  of 
the  Germans  as  a  separate  race. 

X  See  Vol  L  p.  266.  Examples  occur  ui  the  name  of  Oymary  or  Crnniri^  as  that  of 
the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Britain,  and  are  now  found  in  Wales  and  Cnmberiaad; 
in  the  Ombriea  Chtrmmmm  (  Juthmd),  which,  though  mhabited  by  Teutons  hi  historic 
times,  may  have  been  first  peopled  by  Celts ;  and  in  the  Cvmbri^  probably  the  ori^nal  in- 
habitants of  that  peninsuh^  who  inraded  Italy  with  the  Teutons  towards  the  dose  of 
the  second  oentuxy  B.a ;  for  the  attempts  to  prore  these  OMbri  a  Teutonic  people  are 
imsatisfaetoiy. 
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the  Enxine,  was  that  which  drove  the  delta  westward.  Whether 
the  Teutonic  races,  whom  the  Eomans  called  by  the  name  of 
Oermanay  shared  this  movement,  or  whether  they  followed  it,  and 
displaced  the  Celts  from  the  conntiy  known  as  Germany,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  In  either  case,  the  Celts  passed  beyond  that 
great  central  region  of  mountains,  forests,  and  morasses,  across 
the  Bhine,  which  thenceforth  formed  their  eastern  boundary. 

The  civil  history  of  the  world  is  only  concerned  with  nations 
which  have  reached  the  state  of  social  communities.  It  leaves  to 
the  antiquarian  and  the  ethnologist  the  speculations  about  an  ^^  age 
of  stone  "  andan  ^^  age  of  iron"  and  the  still  earlier  time  when  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  have  led  a  life  like  that  of  beavers  in  huts 
raised  on  piles  above  the  surface  of  Swiss  lakes ;  only  taking  care, 
however,  to  maintain  the  truth,  derived  fix>m  the  authentic  records 
of  man's  primitive  condition,  that,  if  parts  of  Europe  were  ever 
peopled  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  the  original  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  a  state  into  which  they  had  declined  from  their 
primitive  civilization.  The  true  history  of  the  Celts  begins  at  the 
period  when  their  migrations  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
nations  of  Italy  and  Greece.  That  collision  was  the  result,  so  to 
-speak,  of  a  great  reflex  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their 
original  migration,  whether  they  were  impelled  by  want  arising 
from  the  increase  of  population,  or  tempted  by  a  happier  soil  and 
climate,  or  moved  by  the  mere  restlessness  of  a  people  who  were 
but  slightly  attached  to  their  native  country.  For  the  Celts  were 
a  pastoral  people ;  and  so  little  taste  had  they  for  agriculture, 
that  Cicero  says  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  for  a  free  Celt  to  till 
the  ground  with  his  own  hands.  They  were  more  addicted  than 
either  the  Germans  or  Italians  to  congregating  in  towns  and 
villages ;  but  they  had  not  the  steady  purpose,  and  the  earnest 
public  spirit,  which  created  the  city  life  of  the  Greeks.  In  no 
branch  of  the  human  family  have  better  and  worse  qualities  been 
more  straugely  mingled,  or  the  former  more  strikingly  neutralized 
by  the  latter.  The  pictures  drawn  of  them  by  the  most  ancient 
writers  describe  their  character  to  the  present  day.  "  Gaul  for  the 
most  part,"  said  Cato  the  Censor,  ^^  pursues  two  things  most  per- 
severingly — war,  and  talking  cleverly."  The  great  modem  histo- 
rian of  the  people,  Thierry,  depicts  their  character  in  the  following 
words : — "  The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  were  personal 
bravery,  in  which  they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous 
temperament,  accessible  to  every  impression ;  much  intelligence, 
associated  with  extreme  volatility ;  want  of  perseverance ;  aversion 
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to  discipline  and  order;  ostentation  and  perpetual  discord — ^the 
result  of  boundless  vanity." 

Their  part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Mommsen:  "Such  qualities — ^those  of  good 
soldiers  and  of  bad  citizens — explain  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Celts  have  shaken  aU  states  and  have  founded  none.  Everywhere 
we  find  them  ready  to  rove,  or,  in  other  words,  to  march;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to  everything 
else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  system  of  organized 
pillage,  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  and  with  such  success  that 
even  the  Soman  historian  Sallust  acknowledges  that  the  Celts 
bore  off  the  prize  from  the  Bomans  in  feats  of  arms.  They  were 
the  true  *  soldiers  of  fortune' of  antiquity,  as  pictures  and 
descriptions  represent  them,  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with 
shaggy  hair  and  long  mustachios — quite  a  contrast  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  who  shaved  the  upper  lip ;  iH  vari^ated  embroidered 
dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  imfipequently  thrown  off;  with 
a  broad  gold  ring  round  their  neck,  wearing  no  helmets,  and 
without  missile  weapons  of  any  sort,  but  furnished  instead  with 
an  immense  shield,  a  long  ill-tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a 
lance — all  ornamented  with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilful  in 
working  in  metals.  Everything  was  made  subservient  to  osten- 
tation, even  wounds,  which  were  often  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
boasting  a  broader  scar.  TJsuaUy  they  fought  on  foot,  but  certain 
tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every  freeman  was  followed  by 
two  attendants,  likewise  mounted:  war-chariots  were  early  in 
use,  as  they  were  among  the  Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the 
earliest  times.  Many  a  trait  reminds  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  particularly  the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  Not  only  were  they  accus- 
tomed in  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  %ht,  after  having 
previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  in  peace  also  they 
fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  equipments,  as  for  life  or  death. 
After  such  feats,  carousals  followed  in  due  course.  In  this  way 
they  led,  whether  under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless 
soldier-life ;  constantly  occupied  in  fighting,  and  in  their  so-called 
feats  of  heroism,  they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to 
Asia  Minor.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring,  and  they  nowhere  created  a  great  state,  or  developed  a 
distinctive  culture  of  their  own."  Such  were  the  people  who  now 
almost  terminated  the  existence  of  Borne,  and  were  afterwards 
with  difficulty  repulsed  from  Greece ;  who  became  masters  of  the 
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most  fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  of  a  fair  province  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor ;  who,  after  their  Italian  province  had  been  Bubdned,* 
inflicted  disastrons  blows  on  snccessive  Soman  generals,  and  were 
only  at  last  snbjngated  by  Cffisar  himself  in  nine  critical  and 
sometimes  most  dangerous  campaigns  (b.o.  61). 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Oelts  had  a  closer  affinity 
to  the  Hellenic  and  Italian  races,  than  any  other  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family.  Becent  investigations  tend  to  show  that 
this  affinity  was  nearer  with  the  Italians  than  with  the  Greeks, 
and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  great  stock,  to  which  all 
three  peoples  belonged,  branched  off  first  into  Greeks  and  Italo- 
Celts,  and  that  the  latter  division  was  again  subdivided  into 
Italians  and  Celts.  There  are,  at  all  events,  clear  indications  of 
a  Celtic  element  in  the  languages  of  the  Umbro-Sanmite  stock, 
the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines;  and  several  ancient  writers  held  the  opinion 
that  the  Umbrians  sprang  from  the  old  Gauls  {OaJU  Vetere8\  as 
they  called  the  Celtic  people  whom  they  suppose  to  have  inhabited 
that  region  before  the  age  of  recorded  history.  At  all  events,  the 
Celtic  names  of  places  furnish  irrefragable  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  race  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all  historic  times.  We 
might  therefore  perhaps  be  justified  in  using,  fix>m  the  very 
beginning,  the  well-known  name  which  it  is  convenient  now  to 
introduce  as  a  geographical  term,  of  "Gaul  within  the  Alps" 
{Gallia  Oisalpma^'f  for  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  which,  fix>m 
an  early  period  of  Soman  history,  was  in  the  complete  possession 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  driven  out  the  Etruscans. 

The  ordinary  Soman  historians,  who  know  nothing  of  an  earlier 
Celtic  population  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  place  the  great  immigration 
about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Livy  tells  us  that  the 
Bituriges  (about  Bov/rgei)  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  were  the 
dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Pressed  by  excessive 
population — or,  as  others  say,  by  dvil  commotions — ^they  re- 
solved on  a  great  emigration.    Two  immense  bodies  set  out, 


*  G&nia  CSaalpina  waB  redaoed  to  a  Roman  proTince  after  the  First  Ponio  War,  in 
B.C  222. 

f  The  prefixes  Ow  (on  this  side)  and  TroM  (beyond)  hi  the  wwds  Oua^jpiM  and 
IrcMolfKM  are  used  with  reference  to  Rome.  Our  language  adopts  the  opposite 
phraseology  in  speaking,  for  example,  of  **  Ultramontane  Catholicism."  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  Cisalpine  Gatd  was  divided  by  its  great  river  into  two  part^ 
CvgpadaoM  and  Tr<mKpadaaie^  the  former  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  the  latter 
between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 
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under  the  nephews  of  the  king  Ambiatus,  for  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Po.  The  one  horde,  headed  by  SigoveBnfi,  entered 
the  Her(^ian  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Gtermanj,  where  Gallic  settle- 
ments are  mentioned  bj  Csesar.  The  other,  led  bj  Bellovesiis 
across  the  Graian  Alps  (the  IMde  St.  Bermvrd)*  into  the  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Etmscans,  and  formed 
the  canton  of  the  Inavbres^  whose  capital  was  Mediolannnfi 
{llGlaffi).  Soon  afterwards  another  host  formed  the  canton  of  the 
Cenomanni  aroond  Brixia  {BreaGid)  and  Yerona.t  Other  streams 
followed,  of  Celtic  invaders  mingled  with  lignrians,  till  the  whole 
conntiy  north  of  the  Po  was  overran,  and  the  Etruscans  for  the 
most  part  driven  ont.  But  still  did  Ghinl  ponr  forth  her  teeming 
hordes.  The  Boii — ^that  wide-spread  tribe,  who  were  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Transalpine  Ganl,  and  one  of  whose 
migrations  gave  the  country  of  Bfohemia  its  name — crossed,  with 
the  Lingones,  over  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  the  Oreat  St.  Bernard^ 
and,  passing  the  Po  on  rafts,  began  to  expel  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  from  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  capital  was  the  old  Etruscan  Felsina,  under  the  new  name 
Bononia  {Bdlognd).  They  were  followed  by  the  Senones  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seme^  who  settled  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
between  the  rivers  Utis  {Monton^  and  ^sis  (JEsmd)^  from 
Bimini  to  Ancona.  A  few  of  the  old  Etruscan  cities,  such  as 
Mantua,  held  out  against  the  invaders :  others  which  bear  Celtic 
names,  as  Mediolanum,  were  probably  in  existence  before,  as 
these  wandering  pastoral  tribes  are  not  likely  at  first  to  have 
built  new  cities.  The  epoch  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
invaders  over  the  Etmscans  is  traditionally  marked  by  the  fall  of 
the  rich  city  of  Melpum,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  CamUlus  took  Veil  (b.o.  896).  However  littie  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  worth  in  detail,  they  represent  the  undoubted  historic 
fact  of  a  great  movement  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  overpowered  the 
Etruscans  in  the  region  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
confined  their  confederacy  within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Bomans  were  attacking  them  on  the 
south,  and  the  Samnites  and  other  Italians  stripping  them  of 
their  possessions  in  Campania. 

•  The  older  opinion  is  that  they  croesed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  JToni  (hntvrt,  the 
Trarinns  Seltos. 

f  For  the  ^cnssion  of  these  alleged  migrations,  and  their  relaiioii  to  the  tribes  of 
Transali^e  Gaul,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  older  Celtic  settlements  in  ludy,  on  the 
other,  see   Ur.   Long's   article,    CMERa    Om^pmm,  in   fihnith's   DieHtmmyof   €he^ 
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AAer  the  fall  of  Melpum,  the  Ghtals  pressed  on  over  the  Apen- 
nines into  the  heart  of  Etnuia,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Senones  laid 
siege  to  Clnsinm.  In*  their  extremity,  the  Etruscans  sought  aid 
from  Eome,  and  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered,  at  once  to 
repel  the  barbarian  invaders  and  to  reduce  the  Etruscans  to  the 
level  of  protected  allies.  But  the  Bomans  had  abeady  formed 
the  idea,  that  it  was  for  them  to  command  and  for  other  nations 
to  submit;  or  rather,  their  annalists — ^whose  account  of  the 
whole  campaign  is  imbued  with  fable  from  beginning  to  end — 
choose  to  represent  them  as  adopting  this  tone,  and  boast  of 
the  bad  faith  with  which  they  sustained  their  arrogance.  Three 
envoys  were  sent  to  bid  the  Gauls  not  to  molest  the  allies  of 
Eome.  Arriving  at  Clusium,  they  joined  the  besieged  in  a  sally, 
and  one  of  them  slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  The  enemy — says  Livy — 
soon  perceived  that  three  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  Boman 
youth  were  fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they 
could  not  be  confounded.  Deputies  were  sent  to  Bome  to  demand 
the  surrender  at  least  of  him  who  had  killed  a  Gaul,  when  there 
was  no  war  between  the  nations.  The  Senate  would  have  com- 
plied ;  but  the  father  of  the  offender,  a  military  tribune,  appealed 
to  the  people  and  the  demand  was  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  three  envoys  were  elected  as  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  more  plainly  to  show  contempt  of  the  barbarians. 

Indignant  at  this  adoption  of  the  envoys'  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Roman  people,  the  Gauls,  who  numbered  70,000  fighting  men, 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  marched  straight  for  the 
devoted  city.  To  the  astonished  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  by  without  attacking,  their  forbearance  was  explained  by 
the  reiterated  cry,  "  For  Rome  I  for  Rome  I "  So  say  the  annal- 
ists ;  but  in  truth  the  invaders,  whose  one  object  was  plunder, 
would  not  stay  to  besiege  the  walled  cities  of  Etruria,  when  the 
rich  plains  of  Latium  invited  their  cupidity.  They  did  not,  in 
fact,  march  direct  for  Rome,  but  crossed  the  Tiber  into  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Anio.  The  military  tribunes,  who  had  expected  to  see 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  marched  out  in  haste  with 
the  whole  levy,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  Uie  little  river  Alua,  a  confluent  of  the  Tiber,  within 
eleven  miles  of  Rome.*    Still  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the 

*  Aocoiding  to  IAyj^  the  exact  spot  was  eleven  Roman  miles  ftom  the  dtj,  on 
the  high  road  (the  Via  Salaria).  Notwithstandmg  this  predse  description,  thero  is  a 
^fficolty  in  identifying  the  rirer,  and  the  choice  lies  between  what  are  now  two 
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barbarians  were  a  despicable  foe,  the  Bomans  neglected  their 
usual  precautions  of  fortifying  a  camp  and  proyiding  for  a 
retreat.  They  prepared  for  their  first  encounter  with  the  Celts 
with  that  confidence  in  superior  discipline,  which  has  poBseseed 
regular  armies  in  many  a  later  conflict  with  the  same  race.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  that  extreme  carelessness,  by  the  imputation 
of  which  the  family  bards  magnified  the  want  of  Camillus  on  that 
day.  A  defensive  position  was  taken  up  behind  the  Allia,  the 
broken  water-course  covering  the  firont.  The  right,  composed  of  the 
worse  armed  class  of  the  poorer  citizens,  had  l^e  advantage  of  the 
higher  ground;  the  main  body  filled  the  space  between  the  hills 
and  the  Tiber ;  the  left  rested  on  the  river.  The  Gallic  chieftain 
led  his  bravest  warriors  against  the  Boman  right,  which  gave  way 
before  the  desperate  valour  and  the  sweeping  broadsword  of  the 
Gael.  The  fugitives,  making  for  the  river,  spread  disorder  into 
the  ranks  of  the  legions ;  the  Gauls  pressed  on  in  their  fturious 
charge;  and  the  rout  became  general.  Some  fled  to  Bome; 
others  found  shelter  in  a  thick  wood  till  night ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  fugitives,  in  their  eagerness  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Tiber, 
tried  to  swim  die  river  and  escape  to  Yeii.  A  fearful  slaughter 
was  made  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  stream ;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Boman  youth  perished  there.  The  rest  escaped  to  the  right 
bank,  and  left  open  the  road  to  Bome.  The  18th  of  July,  in  the 
364th  year  of  the  city  (B.a  390),  was  ever  after  distinguished 
in  the  Boman  calendar  by  the  blackest  mark,  as  the  Day  of  the 
Allia.* 

The  victors  rested  for  a  whole  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  collect- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  slain,  to  be  the  memorials  of  each  warrior's 
valour.  On  the  third  day  the  victors  entered  the  open  gates  of 
Bome.  This  brief  delay  gave  time  to  remove  or  bury  many  of  the 
most  sacred  objects,  and  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  dtadeL 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  found  shelter  at  Veil,  where  they  would 
naturally  revive  the  interrupted  scheme  of  founding  a  new  capitaL 
Many  more  seized  the  opportunity  to  disperse,  with  their  moveable 

litde  brooks,  mm^  through  deep  ravinefl  from  the  hflls  to  the  liber.  One  of  iheKy 
the  Seolo  del  CamUs^  crosses  the  road  at  a  spot  called  ihel^^nisdiPtgMf  about  twehe 
miles  from  Rome.  Its  predpitoos  banks  answer  exactly  to  livy's  description  of  the 
AUia. 

*  The  day  was  called  that  of  the  Clade$  Al&mm,  According  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning it  was  A.D.  XY.  Qd  SexUL,  which  is  frequently  rendered,  by  an  oversi^t,  the  16th 
of  July.  There  seems  also  to  be  an  error  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  disorder 
hito  which  the  Roman  calendar  fdl.  The  Greek  date  is  OL  98. 1,  a  year  which  hegui 
at  the  Midsunmier  of  b.o.  888. 
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effects,  to  other  neighbouring  cities  of  Etruria  and  Latium.  But 
it  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ancient  seat  of  the  three  great 
deities  upon  the  Capitol,  the  spot  to  «which  sure  omens  had  fore- 
told the  empire  of  the  world.  Still,  to  provide  agaisst  the  worst, 
the  Flamen  of  Quirinns  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  sent  to  Csere, 
with  the  sacred  things  over  which  they  watched.  The  procession 
had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  was  mounting  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
Janiculus  on  foot,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  plebeian  named 
L.  Albinus,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  wagon. 
He  pronounced  it  to  be  a  shame  that  he  and  his  should  ride,  while 
the  sacred  virgins  went  on  foot,  and,  making  his  family  dismount, 
he  placed  them,  with  the  holy  fire,  in  the  carriage,  and  escorted 
them  safe  to  Ceare. 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  was  hastily  provisioned,  and  none  were 
admitted  within  its  precincts  but  such  as  could  take  part  in  its 
defence.  There  were  still  left  a  number  of  aged  citizens,  ministeiB 
of  religion  and  heads  of  the  old  patrician  houses,  who  were  unable 
to  render  military  service,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers  and  their  gods.  They  met  together  and  recited, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chief  pontiff,  M.  Fabius,  the  impressive 
formula,  by  which  the  lives  of  their  enemies  were  devoted,  with 
their  own,  to  the  gods  beneath  the  earth  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  For  such  was  the  Boman  faith,  that  the  citizen  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  solemn  devotion  of  himself  acquired  a  power 
over  the  fate  of  his  country's  enemies.  Then  they  parted,  and  each 
sat  down  in  the  porch  of  his  house — ^pontifb,  priests,  senators,  and 
former  curule  magistrates,  aU  invested  with  the  insignia  of  their 
rank,  and  seated  in  their  curule  chairs.  The  Oallic  hordes  poured 
into  the  undefended  city.  The  chieftains  occupied,  the  houses  of 
the  patridans  on  the  Palatine,  while  their  followers  were  dispersed 
plundering  and  destroying  in  the  streets.  With  profound  aston- 
ishment they  beheld  the  venerable  men  seated  in  calm  dignity, 
and  took  them  at  first  for  gods.  Presently  a  Gaul  went  up  to  the 
priest  Papirius,  and  b^an  reverently  to  stroke  his  long  white 
beard.  Lidignant  at  this  pro&nation  of  his  sacred  person,  Papi- 
rius smote  the  Gaul  upon  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre.  With 
the  quickness  of  his  race  to  resent  a  blow,  the  barbarian  cut  down 
Papirius  with  his  broadsword ;  the  sight  of  his  blood  dissolved  the 
spell ;  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  city  shared  his  fate  in  a  general 
massacre. 

The  Gauls  now  attempted  to  storm  the  Capitol  by  the  slope* 

*  The  «fivitt  CapUoUnua. 
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wUch  then  formed  its  only  approach,  the  other  sides  being  guarded 
by  high  precipices.  Failing  in  this  assault,  they  formed  a  blockade, 
and  occupied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  Latium.  Some 
accounts  represent  them  as  carrying  their  ravages  far  into  the 
south  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  spirits  of  the  Bomans  in  Yeii 
began  to  revive,  and  plans  were  proposed  for  the  succour  of  the 
b^eged.  A  youth  named  Pontius  Cominius  volunteered  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  Capitol.  The  outer  face  of  the  hill  was 
left  unenclosed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  walls  of  Servius,  and 
the  envoy,  having  swum  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  this  way  by 
night,  and  returned  in  safety.  But  in  the  morning,  the  marks  of 
his  passage  su^ested  to  the  Oauls  a  means  of  surprising  the 
citadeL  In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a  party  scaled  the 
cliffi  There  was  neither  wall  nor  sentinel  in  their  way ;  the  very 
dogs  seemed  miraculously  silent,  as  if  resigning  the  honour  of 
that  night  to  other  guardians.  In  the  precinct  of  the  three  great 
deities  were  kept  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  these  birds  had 
been  spared  in  the  famine,  from  which  the  garrison  had  begun  to 
suffer.  They  now  cried  out  and  flapped  their  wings.  The  noise 
roused  M.  Manlius,  who  dwelt  dose  by.  Sushing  to  the  diff^  he 
dashed  his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  foremost  Gaul,  who  fell  back, 
overthrowing  those  behind  him.  A  panic  seized  the  assailants. 
Dropping  their  arms  to  cling  to  the  rock,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Bomans,  who  had  now  caught  the  alarm.  The  Capitol  was 
saved.  Manlius  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  daily  ration  of  each 
of  the  defenders,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  among  the  worthies 
of  theBoman  state,  though  he  was  soon  destined  tofkll  a  victim  to 
patrician  jealousy.  Such  legends  fill  up  an  acknowledged  historic 
void  with  more  than  merely  fictitious  beauties :  for  they  show  the 
faith  of  the  Bomans  in  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  deepest  distress. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  lasted  for  seven  months,* 
during  which  the  city  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  devastated,  when  famine  drove  the  defenders 
to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians  by  a  heavy  ransom.  At 
this  crisis,  the  Gauls  received  tidings  that  the  Veneti,  an  Ulyrian 
tribe,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Venice,  had  invaded  their 
recently  acquired  possessions  on  the  Po.  They  consented  to 
accept  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  which  the  besi^ed 
collected  from  the  treasures  of  the  Capitoline  temples  and  from 

*  The  old  annalists  found  no  difficulty  in  beUeving  that  the  Romans  had  been  ahle^ 
In  one  day,  to  stock  the  citadel  with  seven  months'  proyidons. 
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the  private  wealth  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel  for 
safety.  Bnt  Brennns, — ^as  the  Bomans  called  the  Gallic  chieftain, 
mistaking  a  title  for  a  proper  name* — ^insulted  the  conquered  by 
a  proof  of  their  helplessnesB.  "When  the  military  tribune,  Sulpi- 
dxis,  complained  that  the  GttuliBh  weights  were  unfair,  the  chief- 
tain threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, VcB  Vidisj — "  So  much  the  worst  for  the  vanquished  I  " 
But  the  more  lasting  loss  fell  upon  the  conquerors.  "The 
scornful  throwing  down  of  the  Gallic  sword,  that  it  might  be 
outweighed  by  Boman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters 
stood.  The  iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered ;  but  they  sold 
their  victory ;  and  by  selling  lost  it.''t  It  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  that  the  backward  movement  of  such  a  barbarian  host, 
laden  with  plunder  and  disordered  by  their  own  excesses,  should  be 
harassed  by  the  people  they  had  wasted  in  their  advance.  Among 
such  stories,  one  was  that  the  Etruscans  of  Ceere  cut  off  the  party 
,  which  had  advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  as  they  were  marching 
to  rejoin  the  main  body ;  and  the  victory  was  swelled  by  tradition 
into  one  over  the  main  body  itself,  involving  the  recovery  of  the 
ransom^gold  of  Bome.  The  Boman  fabulists  claimed  the  victory 
for  Oamillus,  who  was  said  to  have  defeated  the  Gauls  while  they 
were  besi^ng  a  city  in  alliance  with  Bome,  and  so  to  have  re- 
covered the  spoiL  At  last  the  legend  was  magnified  into  the 
absurd  fiction  that  Camillus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
that  had  been  reorganized  at  Veii,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Brennus  had  uttered  his  insolent  boast ;  drove  out  the  Gauls  in 
an  ignominious  defeat;  and  the  next  day  gained  a  victory,  of 
which  not  one  of  the  Gauls  was  left  to  carry  back  the  tidings. 
The  sole  residuum  of  truth  appears  to  be  the  recall  of  Camillus 
firom  exile,  and  his  reappointment  as  dictator  to  restore  order  in 
the  recovered  city.  Various  bands  of  the  invaders  remained  in 
Central  Italy,  or  returned  firom  time  to  time :  and  the  annals  of 
Bome  record  several  battles  fought  with  them  during  the  fourth 
century  b.o.  The  veteran  CamiUus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Alba,  in  his  fifth  dictatorship  (b.o.  367).  Six  years 
later  the  Gauls,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the 
Anio,  within  five  mUes  of  Bome,  were  met  by  the  dictator, 
Titus  Quinctius  Fennus;  and,  as  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
opposite  each  other,  Titus   Manlius,  the   son  of  L.  ManHus 

•  Brmntia  is  hran  (a  leader).    The  leader  of  the  Oanle  in  the  eobeeqaent  aasanh  qd 
DelpU  Sb  caUed  hj  the  same  name  (B.a  279).    See  p.  110. 
f  Mommeen,  Eistaiy  of  Bmm^  yoL  L  p.  848. 
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Capitolinus^  killed  a  gigantic  Ganl  in  single  combat,  and  handed 
down  to  his  family  the  surname  of  Torqnatns,  from  the  gold  chain 
or  ring  {torques)  which  he  took  fix)m  the  neck  of  his  foe  (b.o.  861). 
The  Gauls  drew  off  to  Campania,  without  venturing  a  battle ;  and 
on  their  return  in  the  following  year,  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius 
Ahala,  repulsed  them  outside  the  Golline  gate  (b.o.  360).  They 
were  again  defeated  by  the  dictator,  0.  Sulpicius  Peticus,  two 
years  later  (b.o.  358) ;  and  in  b.o.  850,  a  party  of  Gtrals,  who 
were  leagued  with  Greek  pirates  in  plundering  the  coasts  of 
Latium,  were  dislodged  by  the  dictator,  L.  Furius  Camillus  (a  son 
of  the  great  Camillus),  from  their  position  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
Camillus,  as  consul  in  the  following  year,  defeated  them  again ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  M.  Valerius  gained  the  surname 
of  Corvus  (the  R(wen)  from  his  single  combat  with  a  gigantic 
Gaul.  The  Gaul  probably  bore  that  epithet,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  victor ;  but  the  legend  told  how  a  raven  perched  on 
the  helmet  of  the  Boman  and  aided  him  in  the  fight  by  striking 
liis  beak  and  wings  into  the  face  of  the  foe.  The  victory  of  L. 
Camillus  was  heard  of  by  Aristotle  at  Athens.  "  These  predatory 
expeditions" — says  Dr.  Mommsen — ^^^ formidable  and  trouble- 
some as  they  may  have  been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortunes 
than  events  of  historical  importance;  and  the  main  result  of 
them  was  that  the  Romans  were  regarded,  in  their  own  country 
and  beyond  it,  ever  more  and  more  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barba- 
rians— a  view  which  tended,  more  than  is  usually  thought,  to  help 
forward  their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire." 

Great  as  was  the  catastrophe,  the  news  of  which  was  carried 
as  far  as  Greece,  and  permanent  as  were  its  memorials,*  the  de- 
struction of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  was  not  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  face  of  Mstory.  It  was  like  a  fearful  inundation,  from 
which  men  are  glad,  for  the  time,  to  escape  with  their  lives ;  but, 
when  it  subsides,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  they  rebuild  their  ruined 
houses,  resume  their  former  habits,  and  soon  obliterate  the  traces, 
though  not  the  remembrance,  of  the  desolation.  A  renewal  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  abode  of  the  Roman  people  to  Veii 
was  defeated  by  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Camillus,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  in  part  by  stripping  the  houses  of  Yeii  of  their  roo& 

*  For  exunplei  the  conquest  of  the  city  waa  an  epoch  from  which  yean  were  dated ; 
and  there  waa  a  law  annulling  all  ezemptiona  from  military  servioe  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic 
InTaaioa 
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The  narrow  and  irregnlar  streets  of  Borne,  like  those  of  London 
after  the  great  fire,  testified  to  the  haste  with  which  the  city  was 
rebnilt.  The  sites  of  the  temples  were  retraced  by  the  angnrs 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  the  ancient  monuments  were  diligently 
sought  for.  Among  those  recovered  were  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  some  old  laws  of  the  regal  period,  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  and  other  treaties  with  foreign  states; — so  erroneous  is 
the  oft-repeated  statement,  that  aU  the  ancient  documents  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  patricians,  that,  while  tiie  civil  laws  were  again  set  up  in 
public  places,  the  religious  law  was  not  promulgated,  but  reserved 
for  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  pontifis. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been  one  of  fnghtM  distress.  The  people,  decimated  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  more  helpless  and  by  the  loss  of  many  who 
were  carried  captive  into  Gaul,  besides  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  returned  to  a  city  of  which  little  remained  but  the  Capitol 
and  its  glorious  recollections,  and  looked  out  from  the  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  houses,  over  the 
devastated  surface  of  the  Campagna.  The  rich  farms  of  the 
patrician  possessor  and  the  humble  homesteads  of  the  plebeian 
landholder  were  involved  in  a  common  ruin,  and  it  was  only  the 
wealthy  that  could  speedily  renew  their  stock  and  buildings.  The 
pressure  of  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  haste  with 
which  a  tribute  was  imposed  to  replace  the  sacred  treasures  of 
the  CapitoL  Money-lenders  were  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  usury  allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  These 
men  carried  on  business  in  the  names  of  the  patricians  whose 
clients  they  became ;  and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  debt  once 
more  weighed  down  the  poorer  classes.  All  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  century  to  reconcile  the  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed 
to  be  again  undone,  and  the  discord  between  the  orders  threatened 
to  bred:  out  anew  under  the  two  leaders  who  had  done  most  to 
save  the  state,  Camillus  and  Manlius. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  of  Camillus  reorganized  the  military 
force  of  Rome,  to  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  every  side. 
The  Latins  and  Hemicans  renounced  the  treaty  made  just  a  cen- 
tury before  by  Spurius  Cassius ;  but,  as  some  compensation,  the 
power  of  the  ^quians  seems  to  have  been  finally  broken  by  the 
Gauls.  The  Etruscans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
Rome  to  make  an  assault  on  Veil,  which  proved  unsuccessfnl ;  and 
to  pimiah  this  attack  was  the  first  great  military  enterprise  of  the 
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restored  state.  In  the  course  of  two  years  all  southern  Etmria 
was  subdued  as  fSso*  as  the  Oiminian  Forest,  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  formed  into  four  new  tribes  (b.o.  387).  Another  view  is 
that  these  tribes  were  formed  out  of  the  r^on  previously  won 
from  the  Yeientines  and  their  allies.  At  all  events  this  part  of 
Etruria  was  completely  Bomanized,  and  covered  with  Eoman 
colonies,  befdre  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  About  the 
dose  of  that  period  a  great  effort  to  revolt  was  made  by  the  cities 
of  Tarquinii,  Oeere,  and  Falerii,  and  807  Boman  prisoners,  who 
were  tcJcen  in  the  first  battles,  were  slaughtered  in  the  market- 
place of  Tarquinii  (B.a  358).  After  an  obstinate  war,  Csere  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  ally,  under  the  form  of  a  truce 
for  100  years,  and  its  people  were  admitted  to  a  modified  citizen- 
ship (b.c.  353).  But  the  Bomans  were  not  yet  prepared  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  central  and  northern  Etruria,  and  they  were 
content  to  make  a  truce  with  Tarquinii  for  forty  years  (b.o.  351). 
The  Etruscans  still,  however,  maintained  a  well  consolidated 
power  in  the  hilly  region,  comprisiog  the  greater  part  of  Etruria 
Proper,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Ciminian  Forest*  On 
their  northern  frontier,  they  were  no  longer  assailed  by  the  Gauls, 
whose  irruptions  across  the  Alps  for  some  reason  ceased,  and  who 
settled  down  quietly  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.  But  even 
here  they  had  not  such  exclusive  occupation  as  to  drive  out  the 
former  masters  of  the  country.  Their  desultory  mode  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  left  many  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  retention  of  the  port  of  Adria,  for 
example,  made  their  corsairs  formidable  in  the  Adriatic  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  ;  and  Mantua,  protected  by  its 
marshes,  remained  an  Etruscan  city  to  the  time  of  the  empire. 
The  Etruscans  maintained  themselves  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
cradle  of  their  nation,  the  Alpine  region  of  Bhsetia,*  and  the 
Umbrians  still  held  the  valleys  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines;  and  the  Celtic  settlements  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  level  plain  along  the  Po,  their  chief  tribes  being  the  Insubres 
and  Cenomanni  on  the  north  of  the  river,  the  Bou  on  the  south, 
and  the  Senones  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  the  Dlyrian  Veneti, 
and  in  the  west  the  Ligurians  not  only  held  the  Maritime  Alps, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  Apennines,  thus  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  Celts  and  the  Etruscans.  It  was  probably  to  the  influence  of 
the  Etruscans  who  remained  amongst  them  that  the  Celts  of 

•  See  p.  141. 
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Cisalpine  Gaul  owed  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  brethren  beyond  the  Alps,  and  prepared 
them  to  live  in  contentment  under  the  government  of  Borne.  But 
even  while  they  communicated  this  civilizing  impulse,  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves  were  rapidly  degenerating.  The  cities  were  over- 
whelmed by  debasing  luxury  at  the  very  time  that  their  power 
was  declining  abroad.  Civil  dissensions  arose  between  the  people 
of  the  several  states  and  the  oligarchies  which  superseded  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchies,  till  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
power  of  Eome,  which  put  an  end  to  their  factions  by  their  subju- 
gation. The  last  struggles  of  the  Etruscans  for  independence  are 
connected  with  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the 
Italian  stock. 

On  the  side  of  Latium,  Bome  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
all  the  greatness  which  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  treaties 
of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  the  Hemlcans.  By  the 
close  alliance  of  a  hundred  years,  the  Sabines,  ^quians,  and 
Yolsdana  had  been  curbed,  and  the  territory  of  Bome  extended 
at  their  expense.  But  these  very  successes  induced  the  prou,d 
republic  to  assxmie  a  more  and  more  decided  authority  over  her 
allies ;  and  some  striking  instances  are  recorded  of  her  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  decrease  of  the  common  danger  removed  the 
strongest  motive  for  union,  and,  even  before  the  capture  of  Bome 
by  the  Gauls,  Latin  volunteers  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Yol-. 
sdans.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  the  alliance  was  openly  re- 
nounced ;  and  the  republic  became  involved  in  war  with  some  of  the 
chief  Latin  cities ;  but  fortunately  for  her  safety,  they  did  not  yet 
unite  in  a  common  scheme  of  revolt.  During  the  ten  years  which 
succeeded  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  victories  were  gained  succes- 
sively over  Lanuvium,  Prseneste,  and  Tusculum ;  and  the  last  city 
furnished  the  earliest  case  of  the  political  incorporation  of  a  whole 
state  into  the  Boman  commonwealth,  retaining  only  its  own  munici- 
pal administration  (b.o.  381).  The  details  of  these  struggles,  and 
of  the  severer  contest  with  the  revolted  Hemicans,  need  not  be 
further  dwelt  on  at  present.  The  conflict  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  league ;  but  on  terms  which  secured  to  Bome  a 
greater  supremacy  than  before  (b.o.  358).  From  the  obscure  and 
no  doubt  exaggerated  incidents  of  these  wars,  and  of  those  with 
the  Yolscians,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  constitutional  struggles 
which  were  renewed  within  the  republic. 

The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Gauls,  soon  became  intolerable.    Their  debts  rapidly  accu- 
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mnlated,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  such,  that  in  some  cases  the 
principd  is  said  to  have  been  paid  several  times  over  in  usury 
within  the  first  five  years  after  the  invasion.  The  old  laws  of 
debt,  which  had  never  been  repealed,  were  enforced  with  the  same 
merciless  severity  that  had  provoked  the  first  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Monnt.  The  commons  found  a  champion  in  M.  Man- 
lins,  the  savionr  of  the  Capitol,  whom  the  patrician  annalists 
accuse  of  jealonsy  towards  Camillns,  the  leader  of  their  own 
order,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  that  the  one  had  been  n^lected, 
while  every  honour  had  been  heaped  upon  the  other.  While 
Manlius  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  one  day  saw  a  centurion 
who  had  served  under  him  dragged  off  in  irons  to  his  creditor's 
grinding-house.  He  paid  the  veteran's  debt  upon  the  spot,  and 
vowed  that  while  he  had  a  pound  of  brass  no  debtor  should  be  im* 
prisoned.  The  sale  of  the  estate  allotted  to  him  from  the  lands 
of  Yeii  enabled  him  so  to  keep  his  word,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced  money,  free  of  interest,  to  no  less  than  four  hundred 
debtors;  and  thus  he  earned  the  title  of  '^Father  of  the  Oom- 
ipons  "  {Pater  Pldia).  The  patrician  fathers  could  not  brook  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  In  the  year  b.o.  385,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  was 
named  dictator,  as  much  against  Manlius  as  against  the  Yolscians 
and  Etruscans ;  and  he  summoned  Manlius  to  prove  the  chaige, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made  against  the  patrician  magistrates, 
of  embezzling  the  tribute  raised  to  replace  the  treasures  of  the 
Capitol.  Manlius  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  when  the  dictator's  office  had  expired.  The 
accounts  of  the  seditious  violence  with  which  he  used  his  liberty 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  enemies,  if  we  could  believe  in  their 
impartial  truth.  At  length,  like  Spurius  Cassius,  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  aspiring  to  the 
kingdom.  He  appeared  there,  surrounded  by  the  debtors  he  had 
released,  and  the  witnesses  to  his  deeds  in  war.  He  showed  the 
spoils  of  the  thirty  enemies  he  had  slain  in  battle,  the  forty  rewards 
of  valour  he  had  received  from  generals  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  scars  of  wounds  upon  his  breast.  Then,  turning  to  the 
Capitol,  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved,  and  bade  the  people  give  judgment  as  in  their  sight.  His 
acquittal  was  secure,  had  not  the  tribunes,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  his  accusers,  iuterposed  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
Brought  to  trial  again  before  the  Curi®,  who  were  purposely 
convened  at  a  spot  where  the  Capitol  was  hidden  from  their  view, 
Manlius  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.    By  a  refine- 
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ment  of  ingratitude,  he  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a  cliff 
of  the  Bame  hiU  down  which  he  had  hurled  Uie  Gaul,  and  his 
house,  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm  that 
warned  him  to  save  the  Capitol,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
part  taken  by  the  tribunes  in  his  condemnation  has  been  urged  as 
a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but,  besides  that  the  patricians  may  have 
abeady  begun  their  policy  of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes, 
it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  official  protectors  of  the 
commons  were  jealous  of  Manlius's  officious  but  most  effective 
interposition ;  and  he  may  have  made  enemies  by  that  uncompro- 
mising sternness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  others  of  his  race, 
and  so  well  expressed  by  the  family  name  of  Imperi(mL8.  But  his 
fate  was  only  the  failure  of  a  premature  movement  for  a  reform 
which  could  only  be  postponed  (b.o.  384).  Meanwhile  the  power  of 
the  nobles  was  only  the  more  confirmed,  and  the  distress  of  the 
commons  grew  deeper.  But  the  determination  of  the  patricians  to 
confine  the  dignities  of  the  state  to  their  own  order  once  more 
threw  the  strength  of  the  plebeian  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  into 
the  opposite  scale,  and  provoked  a  political  reform  in  place  of  the 
mere  redress  of  practicfd  grievances.  Such  is  the  blind  selfishness 
by  which,  in  every  age,  oligarchies  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty, 
teaching  those  who  only  asked  for  justice  that  freedom  must  first 
be  won. 

The  year  b.o.  376  is  memorable  for  the  first  tribunate  of  0. 
lidnius  and  his  kinsman  L.  Sextius,  who  submitted  the  cele* 
brated  Liginian  Booations  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  three  in  number,  aiming  at  equality  of  political  rights,  the 
fair  apportioning  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  relief  of  the  intoler- 
able burthen  of  debt.  The  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tribunate,  which,  though  created  as  a  compromise 
between  the  orders,  had  proved  the  means  of  securing  power  to 
the  patricians :  the  consulate  was  to  be  restored,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  one  of  the  consuls  must  always  be  a  plebeian.  The 
second  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess*  more  than  500 
jugera  of  the  public  lands,  or  pasture  on  it  more  than  100  head 
of  large  and  500  of  small  cattle,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 
The  third  provided  that  all  interest  already  paid  on  loans  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  balance  should  be 
discharged  by  instalments  spread  over  three  years.  The  last 
proposal  may  seem  to  our  ideas  to  be  tainted  with  the  quality  of 
confiscation;  but  Niebuhr  has  shown  that,  while  involving  no 

*  See  the  explanation  cfpoumio  on  p.  187. 
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real  injustice  to  creditors,  it  was  the  only  altematiye  to  the  loss  of 
the  public  services  of  a  large  body  of  free  citizens,  who  had  or  soon 
must  have  become  bondsmen  to  their  creditors. 

The  constitution  to  the  tribunician  college  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure  by  the  "intercession** 
of  some  of  their  number.  But  licinius  and  Seztius  had  also 
their  veto  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates.;  and  for  five  years, 
during  which  they  were  successively  reelected,  they  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  consular  comitia  (b.o.  375—871).*  It  was  only  on 
the  necessity  created  by  an  attadk  of  the  Latins  upon  Tusculum — 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  subject  ally  of  Eome — ^that  the  tribunes 
permitted  the  election  of  six  consular  militaiy  tribunes  for  the 
year  b.o.  370,  among  whom  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father- 
in-law  and  supporter  of  Licinius,  and  two  Yalerii,  whose  adherence 
to  the  popular  traditions  of  their  house  balanced  the  patrician 
zeal  of  such  colleagues  as  a  Cossus  and  a  Cincinnatus.  Three 
of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  plebs  sided  with  Sextius  and  Licinius; 
and  the  other  five,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  patricians,  no 
longer  dared  to  interpose  a  direct  veto  to  the  Bogations.  They 
only  insisted  on  delay,  upon  the  plea  that  a  lai^  number  of  the 
citizens  were  absent  before  Yelitree,  the  siege  of  which  place  had 
been  formed  by  the  Boman  army,  after  the  Latins  had  been  re- 
pulsed from  Tusculum.  But  Licinius  met  this  opposition  with  a 
new  demand.  His  fourth  rogation,  to  transfer  tiie  custody  of 
the  Sibylline  books  from  the  patrician  Two  {Dv/mrm/ri)  to  a 
college  of  Ten,  composed  equally  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was 
a  first  step  to  the  admission  of  ^e  plebs  to  ^ose  religious 
privileges  which  formed  the  sacred  citadel  of  patrician  exclu- 
siveness. 

For  two  years  more  the  popular  tribunes  were  re-elected,  and  no 
opposition  was  made  by  them  to  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes.  The  powers  of  patrician  resistance  were  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Velitrse  ftimished  a  pretext  for 
bringing  out  the  last  weapon  in  their  armoury,  the  appointment 
of  Camillus  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time.  But  the  yeteran'a 
zeal  outran  his  discretion.    His  call  for  the  whole  military  levy 

*  Sach  ifl  the  statement  of  the  Farii  CtgritoUm  (the  fragments  of  the  old  lists  of 
magistrates,  found  in  the  CajutolX  of  JArj  and  Dionjsius,  and  hj  implication,  of 
Polybius.  Diodorus  reduces  the  interval  to  a  year,  evidently  to  avoid  the  diflSculty  of 
a  fiye  years'  anarchy.  But  the  constitution  entrusted  the  executive  government  to 
the  tribunes  and  ediles  while  the  curule  magistracies  were  from  any  cause  in 
abeyance. 
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to  follow  him  to  the  field — ^whether  only  to  gain  time,  or  for  the 
purpose,  formerly  aaeribed  to  Cincinnatns,  of  holding  the  Comitia 
where  his  imperitim  wonld  have  been  supreme — ^was  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  Senate  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  nominated 
a  successor  expressly  to  compose  the  existing  troubles,  whose 
name,  P.  Mtmliua  Capitolinus,  is  equally  significant  with  his 
choice  of  C.  Licmrns  Calvus  for  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  More 
than  this,  the  rogation  for  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
carried  this  year  (b.o.  368).  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  elected 
tribunes  for  the  tenth  and  last  time.  To  ensure  the  success 
which  was  now  within  their  grasp,  they  combined  the  three 
rogations  in  one  vote ;  *  and  they  were  carried  in  the  year  b.o.  367, 
after  a  contest  of  ten  years,  but  one  neither  disgraced  by  blood- 
shed nor  envenomed  by  secession.  The  patricians  obtained  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  the  consular  power  by  the 
institution  of  a  new  curule  magistracy,  to  be  held  by  patricians 
only,  dignified  with  the  original  name  borne  by  the  consuls  (when 
they  were  called  Pketoes),!  with  the  lictors  and  fasces  and  other 
royal  insignia,  and  invested  with  the  regal  prerogative  of  admi- 
nistering justice  in  the  city.  The  Prsetor  had  also  the  mvpermm^ 
and  might  be  placed  in  command  of  an  army ;  in  fact,  the  title  of 
his  office  was  strictly  military,  handed  down  from  the  time  when 
the  republic  was  essentially  an  army.  At  first  one  Prsetor  only 
was  appointed,  usually  a  consul  of  liie  preceding  year.  His  posi- 
tion as  a  sort  of  third  consul  was  marked  by  his  being  called 
"the  colleague  of  the  consuls ;":[:  but  he  was  subject  to  their 
orders. 

The  passage  of  the  licinian  Bogations  into  Laws  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  former  victories  of  the  plebs  by  the  spirit 
of  concord  in  which  they  were  accepted  by  both  orders.  The  tribune 
L.  Sextius  was  chosen  as  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  and  the  new 
prffitorship  was  conferred  on  Spurius,  the  son  of  the  great  Camillus, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  crowned  his  heroic  deeds  by  acting  the 
part  of  a  mediator.  It  seemed  that  a  sure  pledge  was  given  of 
future  union,  when  the  veteran  hero  of  the  patricians,  now  dictator 

*  A  similar  c«86  has  lately  oceorred  among  ourselyes,  in  the  indndon  in  one  bill  of 
an  the  finandal  measnree  fomuDg  the  badget  of  the  year,  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  a 
part  of  them  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

f  See  p.  218. 

%  Cofdega  connMui,  A  second  prstor  was  i^ointed  in  b.c  246,  to  administer 
jostice  where  foreigners  were  concerned.  The  two  were  then  called  Frcehr  CTrftanict 
and  Prcelor  PereffrinuB  respectively.  As  fordgn  provincefl  were  acquired,  the  number 
of  pnetors  was  increased.  For  these  and  all  other  details  lee  the  ordmary  works  on 
Boman  Antiquities. 
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for  the  fifth  time,  and  fre&h  from  his  new  victory  over  the  Ghink 
at  Alba,  founded  the  temple  of  Concord  on  a  lower  platform  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  Forum,  to  commemorate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  orders.*  A  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  Great 
Roman  Games,  as  if  to  give  the  plebeians  an  equal  part  in  them 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  and  the  Curule  ^diles  were  for  the 
first  time  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  the  oflSoe  being  held 
by  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately.! 

The  general  result  of  this  great  peaceM  revolution  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen : — "With  the  election  of  the  first 
non-patrician  consul,  the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both  in  fact 
and  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  institutions  of  Home. 
.  .  The  religious  consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  last  official  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career,  j:  He 
was  not  wholly  mistaken.  The  more  discerning  portion  of  the 
gervtes  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon  their  ex- 
clusive political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content  to  share  the 
government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  In  the  majority,  how- 
ever, the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to  its  incorrigible  character. 
On  the  strength  of  the  privilege  which  the  champions  of  Inti- 
macy have  at  all  times  arrogated,  of  obeying  the  laws  only  when 
these  coincide  with  their  party  interests,  the  Soman  nobles  <« 
various  occasions  ventured,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated 
arrangement,  to  nominate  two  patrician  consuls.  But  when,  by 
way  of  answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year  b.o.  348, 
the  community  in  the  year  following  formally  resolved  to  allow 
both  consular  positions  to  be  filled  by  non-patricians,  they  under- 
stood the  implied  threat,  and  still  perhaps  wished,  but  never  again 
ventured,  to  touch  the  second  consular  place."  §  The  remaining 
patrician  offices  could  not  long  be  withheld  from  the  plebeians. 
The  mastership  of  the  horse  had  been  conferred  on  a  plebeian, 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  in  b.o.  368 ;  and  twelve  years  later  the  first 
plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Eutilus,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Etruscans  (b.o.  356).    The  same  man  was  the  first  plebeian 


*  This  temple  became  a  frequent  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate.  It  orerhmig  the 
Comitium,  or  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  CurisB  used  to  meet 

f  Respecting  the  tenure  and  fimodons  of  this  offioe,  see  the  DicHumaryof  Otttk  mtd 
Eoman  AfiUquUiet. 

X  Camillus  ^ed  in  the  great  pestilence  of  B.a  866. 

g  Mommsen,  Eutaiy  of  Bome^  toL  L  pp.  806,  806.  The  ooncesdon  referred  to  was 
extorted  hj  the  pressure  of  the  First  Samnite  War,  which  broke  out  in  B.a  848. 
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censor  in  b.o.  351 ;  and  the  prsetorahip  was  thrown  open  in  b.o. 
887.  Two  years  before  this,  the  poKtical  revolution  was  completed 
by  the  Publilian  Laws,  so  called  from  the  dictator,  Q.  Pub- 
lilins  Philo,  who  proposed  them.  The  first  enacted  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Plebs  should  be  binding  on  all  the  people  :* 
the  second  required  the  Curiso  to  give  their  previous  sanction  to  all 
laws  and  elections  of  the  centuries :  the  third  excluded  the  pa- 
tricians from  one  of  the  two  censorships,  as  they  had  been  .already 
excluded  from  one  of  the  two  consulships.  Thus,  as  the  result  of 
this  long  conflict,  the  patricians  were  distinguished  from  the 
plebeians,  so  far  as  office  was  concerned,  rather  by  disabilities 
than  privileges ;  having  only  an  equal  part  in  the  curule  offices, 
and  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  tribunate  and  plebeian  sedile- 
ship.  It  naturally  took  longer  for  the  plebeians  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  religious  colleges.  Some  of  the  priestly  offices,  which  were 
of  peculiar  sanctity  and  of  little  political  influence,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  especially  those  of  the  three  great 
Flamens,  the  Eex  Sacrorum,  and  the  Salii.  But  the  colleges  of 
the  pontiffii  and  the  augurs,  who  had  a  controlling  power  over  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  Ogulnian  Law  in  b.o.  800. 

It  was  far  less  easy  to  accomplish  the  social  amelioration,  for 
which  these  constitutional  changes  had  been  chiefly  desired.  The 
strictness  with  which  the  Licinian  law  respecting  the  public  land 
was  for  some  time  enforced,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  its  evar 
sion — ^not  by  the  patricians  only,  but  the  wealthy  plebeians — ^are 
alike  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Licinius  himself  was  fined  for 
exceeding  the  legal  maximum  of  possession  (b.o.  357).  The  usury 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  not  only  renewed,  but  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent.  (b.o.  347),  and  the 
absurd  attempt  was  even  made  to  forbid  usury  altogether 
(b.o.  342).  But  no  such  legislation  could  create  that  which  was 
the  great  want  of  Bome,  as  of  all  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, 
an  independent  middle  class.  Besides  all  other  hindrances, 
the  fatal  institution  of  slavery  prevented  that  expansion  of 
free  industry  on  which  such  a  class  is  based.  The  rich  grew 
richer :  the  poor  grew  poorer :  distress  and  debt  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  political  agitation.  The  nobles  made  new  attempts  to 
regain  the  ground  they  had  lost.  The  privileges  of  the  plebeians 
were  not  finally  secured  without  repeated  conflicts  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  Publilian  Law,  giving  l^slative  weight  to  the 

*Ul  PMMdia  omMi  Qidriiet  iSmermL 
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reBolntions  of  the  plebs,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  but 
the  re-enactment  of  one  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws  of 
B.O.  449,  was  again  re-enacted  by  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensins,  in 
B.O.  286,  after  the  last  secession  which  the  plebeians  made  to  the 
Janicnlum,  under  the  impulse,  like  the  first  secession,  of  the 
pressure  of  their  debts.  This  Hortensian  Law,  which  was  passed 
only  a  few  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  is  always  referred 
to  as  that  which  conferred  the  legislative  power  on  the  Comitia 
Tribnta.  The  Lex  Msenia,  re-enacting  the  othw  Pnblilian  Law, — 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  acts  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata, — ^was  probably  passed  in  b.c.  287. 

Thus  the  final  settlement  of  the  popular  constitution  may  be 
regarded  as  about  contemporary  with  the  epoch  of  Rome's  complete 
dominion  over  Italy.  From  that  epoch  foreign  wars  and  conquests^ 
varied  by  the  one  great  struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public, followed  one  another  with  a  rapidity  which  folly  occupied 
men's  minds,  wliile  the  conquered  territory,  had  it  been  fairly  ap- 
portioned, famished  ample  means  for  providing  against  the  chief 
causes  of  discontent.  At  length  there  came  a  pause  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  when  Eome  had  become  mistress  of  Carthage,  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  the  richest  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  people 
had  leisure  to  enquire  which  of  the  orders  had  gained  the  lion's 
share.  The  troubles  under  the  Gracchi  broke  out  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  bequeathed  the  province  of 
Asia  to  the  Romans  (b.o.  183).  But  the  intervening  period  of 
more  than  a  century  was  almost  entirely  free  from  civil  dissensions. 
StiU,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  division  of  feeling  between 
the  orders  was  healed.  The  old  patrician  houses  dung  to  their 
pride  of  caste,  the  more  since  the  ofBces  once  their  exclusive  right 
were  "polluted  by  plebeian  filth."  The  new  aristocracy,  having 
surmounted  the  barrier  that  had  shut  them  out  from  political  power 
were  eager  in  the  assertion  of  their  superiority  to  the  conmionalty 
of  their  own  order.  It  was  no  longer  the  plebeians,  as  such,  but 
the  common  people,  that  were  treated  as  an  inferior  caste.  Thus 
were  formed  a  new  aristocracy  and  a  new  democracy.  But  still 
civic  equality  was  secured ;  and  while  public  virtue  reposed  on  the 
foundation  of  simple  agricultural  habits,  some  of  the  worthiest 
leaders  were  found  among  the  poor.  "  The  fall  of  the  high-bom 
Fabius  would  not  have  been  more  lamented  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decius  was  lamented  alike  by 
patricians  and  plebeians ;  and  a  poor  husbandman  from  Sabina, 
Manius  Curius,  could  conquer  'K'lTig  Pyrrhns  in  the  field  of  battle, 
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^  and  chase  him  out  of  Italy,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
farmer,  and  to  cultivate  in  person  the  grain  which  gave  him 
bread."  * 

Eetuming  to  the  epoch  at  which  Camillus  inaugurated  the 
concord  of  the  two  orders,  it  remains  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Rome  overcame  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and 
became  the  undisputed  mistress  of  all  Italy.  Of  other  events,  we 
need  only  notice  the  stories  of  famine  and  pestilence  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  ravages  of  the  Oauls,  and  the  romantic  legend  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Curtius  to  close  the  yawning  chasm  which  an 
earthquake  had  opened  in  the  Forum,  as  an  indication  that  the 
mythical  vein  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  Boman  annals  (b.o.  868). 
Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  conflicts  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  Southern  Etruria  and  the  renewal  of  the  old 
league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  (b.c.  358).  The  Yolscians 
were  still  formidable  neighbours ;  but  they  were  now  driven  back 
from  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pomptine  region  was 
made  Eoman  territory,  adding  two  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
Ten  years  later  the  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed,  and  by  it 
Itome  was  recognized  as  the  mistress  of  the  coast  of  Latium  (b.o. 
348),  Two  years  afterwards,  the  second  celebration  of  the  great 
**  Secxdar  Games," — a  special  festival,  held  at  long  intervals  in  some 
great  national  crisis,! — formed  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  conflict 
in  which  Home  had  been  yet  engaged — the  Wars  with  the  SwmniteB^ 
which  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  for  more  than  fifty  years  (b.o. 
343  to  290),  involving  as  an  episode  the  Great  Latm  War  (b.o. 
840  to  338),  which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium 
to  Bome.  Livy  has  marked  this  epoch  as  that  from  which  the 
historian  has  to  write  of  wars  greater  than  any  before,  both  in  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest.  The  contests  with  the  Volscians  and  ^quians 
had  been  defensive  wars  against  tribes  chiefly  formidable  for  their 
near  neighboujrhood ;  and  the  victories  gained  in  them  scarcely 
enlarged  the  territory  of  the  republic.  But  now  large  armies 
encoxmtered  each  other  on  both  sides,  well  matched  in  arms, 
discipline,  courage,  and  heroic  perseverance.  Nor  were  the  Sam- 
nites  much  inferior  to  the  Bomans  in  the  political  virtues  which 
give  a  nation  a  distinguished  place  in  history ;  their  chief  weakness 

*  Mommaen'B  ^story  of  Home,  yoL  L  pp.  818,  814.  For  a  further  diacuauon  of  the 
■odal  and  political  state  of  Bome  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Dr.  Mommsen's  work. 

t  See  the  article  Xv(£  iSbcM^orw  in  the  Diedonary  of  AtUiguUiet, 
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was  that  their  tribes  were  not  united  into  one  compact  state.  It 
was  now  to  be  decided,  which  of  the  two  great  races  of  Central  Italy 
should  gain  the  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  The  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  left  Eome  without  a  rival  among  the  Italian  nations,  and 
besides  the  addition  of  a  most  valuable  territory,  gave  her  the  first 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  world.  And  though  the  field  on 
which  the  Samnite  Wars  were  waged  seems  narrow  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  enterprises  of  later  years,  never  was  Bome  engaged 
in  a  conflict  more  interesting  for  the  heroic  valour  displayed  both 
by  her  sons  and  by  her  enemies. 

The  Samnttes  were  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  nation,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  parent  race,  and  moved  southward 
to  the  mountains  between  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia.  Their 
own  legends  connected  their  migration  with  the  Sabine  custom  of 
the  Sacred  Spring.*  A  vow  made  by  the  nation  during  a  war 
with  the  TJmbrians,  dedicating  to  the  gods  the  year's  ofi&pring, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  had  been  violated  in  part  by  keeping  back 
the  children,  when  the  cattle  were  either  sacrificed  or  redeemed; 
and  they  were  visited  by  a  dearth.  So  all  the  youth  of  that  year 
were  devoted  to  the  god  Mamers  (Mars) :  and,  as  soon  as  .they 
reached  the  military  age,  they  were  sent  forth  to  seek  new  abodes. 
A  bull  appeared  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and  it  first  lay  down 
to  rest  when  they  reached  the  land  of  the  Opicans.  The 
wanderers  accepted  the  sign,  offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to 
Mamers,  and  drove  out  the  Opicans,  whose  scattered  village  gave 
them  no  refuge  or  stronghold.!  The  historical  fact  thus  indicated 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Opican  highlanders  by  their 
hardier  kinsmen  of  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  date  of  the  migrar 
tion  falls  during  the  regal  period  of  Eome. 

In  this  mountain  region,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  on  the  one  side  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  the  Samnites  were  pent  up  for  a  time  by  more 
powerful  neighbours,  who  held  the  lowlands  and  the' coast  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  The  Greeks  and  Etruscans  kept  their 
ground  in  Campania,  the  Daunians  in  AptQia,j:  and  the  Lucanians 
in  the  great  southern  plain.    But  the  decline  both  of  the  Etnuh 

•  See  p.  172. 

f  The  bull  was  the  device  of  the  Samnites,  as  the  wolf  was  of  the  Romans.  A 
coin  struck  by  the  Italians  during  the  great  Sodal  War  (B.a  90 — 88)  repreeents  a 
bull  goring  a  wol£ 

X  The  Daunian  town  of  Arpi,  with  its  port  of  Salapia,  had  become  a  flooziahing 
emporium,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  Wan. 
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cans  and  the  Greeks,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.0.9  invited  the  Samnites  to  the  beautiful  bays  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Capua,  the  capital  of  the  mixed  race  called  Campanians, 
amongst  whom  the  Etruscans  predominated,  was  taken  by  them 
in  B.O.  424,  and  they  wrested  Oumfie  from  the  Greeks  four  years 
later  (b.c.  420).  Their  inroads  upon  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  simultaneous  progress  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians;  and  their  power  rapidly  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  But  it 
was  wanting  in  that  firm  hold  on  the  conquered  cities,  which 
characterized  the  progress  of  the  Bomans  in  Latium  and  southern 
Etruria.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  cities  remain  Greek  under  the 
Samnite  rule,  but  towns  essentially  Sanmite  became  Hellenized, 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  manners.  Their  language  was  devel- 
oped by  Greek  influence  into  greater  delicacy  and  clearness, 
though  they  preserved  their  own  alphabet,  instead  of  abandoning 
it  for  the  Greek,  like  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians.  The 
fragments  of  beautiftdly  painted  pottery,  and  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  amber,  found  in  their  tombs,  attest  at  once  their  fondness 
for  Greek  art,  and  their  departure  &om  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors.  An  influence  still  more  injurious  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  nation  was  bequeathed,  as  a  fatal  legacy,  by  their  Etruscan 
predecessors  in  Campania.  Capua,  which  seemed  worthy  to  vie 
with  Bome  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  feU  into  that  deep  debase- 
ment of  mingled  sensuality  and  cruelty,  which  marks  the  last 
stage  in  the  decline  of  an  oligarchy.  It  was  here  that  the  shows 
of  gladiators  were  so  eagerly  gloated  over,  as  to  form  part  of  the 
amusements  of  banquets ;  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Campa- 
nian  youth  only  survived  to  make  them  notorious  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  Italy  and  especially  in  Sicily.  Thus  there  came  about 
a  wide  division  between  the  Campanians  and  the  Samnites  of  the 
highlands,  who  had  preserved  the  hardy  manners  of  the  old  stock, 
and  who  now  formed  the  effective  Samnite  confederacy.  The 
latter  even  treated  their  more  civiUzed  kinsmen  as  enemies,  like 
the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans ;  and  it  was  the  application  of  the 
Samnites  of  Campania  for  help  from  Bome  that  led  to  the  JPtr^ 
Scmitdte  Wa/r  (b.o.  343). 

The  story  of  this  war  in  the  Boman  annals  is  a  tissue  of 
exaggerations  and  improbabilities.  The  Sidicini  of  Teanum,  a 
city  in  the  north-west  of  Campania,  being  attacked  by  the  Sam- 
nites, applied  for  aid  to  Capua :  and  the  two  cities  united  in 
seddng  the  protection  of  Bome  from  the  forces  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them  both.    The  successes  of  the  Bomans  against  the 
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Yolscians  had  already  bronglit  them  into  contact  with  the  Sam- 
nites  on  the  Liris,  and  the  two  states  had  proved  their  respect  for 
each  other's  strength  by  a  treaty  (b.o.  354).  The  Eomans,  there- 
fore, at  first  rejected  the  petition  of  the  Campanians ;  but  the 
offer  of  the  rich  city  of  Capua — ^which  was  already  besi^ed  by 
an  overpowering  Samnite  army — proved  a  temptation  too  great 
for  their  good  faith,  and  both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Gaums,  Valerius  Corvus  obtained  a  victory 
which  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  fixture  triumphs  over  all  the 
enemies  of  Eome;  and  his  colleague,  Cornelius  Cossus,  was 
equally  successfiil,  after  his  army  had  been  rescued  fi-om  annihila- 
tion in  a  narrow  pass  by  the  courage  of  the  military  tribune, 
Publius  Decius.  The  fabulous  character  of  this  victory  may  be 
inferred  fi-om  the  failure  of  the  consuls  to  penetrate  into  Sam- 
nium ;  and  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the  third  and  decisive  victory 
at  the  "Caudine  Forks"  near  Suessula,  where  40,000  Samnite 
shields  were  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle.  Campania  was  how- 
ever wrested  firom  the  Samnites,  and  part  of  the  Boman  army 
remained  in  winter  quarters,  to  guard  the  most  important 
towns. 

This  prolongation  of  foreign  service  through  the  winter  brought 
to  a  cUmaz  the  discontents  which  were  rife  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  city,  because  of  the  continued  pressure  of  debt  upon 
the  commons.  The  political  crisis  that  followed  is  related  in  two 
different  accounts,  the  one  making  it  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  the 
other  a  secession  of  the  plebeians  at  home.  The  common  story 
attempts  to  reconcile  both  in  the  following  manner.  Surroxmded 
by  the  delights  of  that  exquisite  climate,  and  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Campanian  cities  before  their  eyes,  the  Roman  soldiers 
might  well  be  tempted  to  revive  the  project  formerly  entertained  at 
Veil,  and  to  made  Capua  the  chief  city  of  a  new  plebeian  state. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  the  revolt  by  sending  large 
detachments  home.  The  first  body  had  reached  the  pass  of  Lau- 
tulflB,  near  Tarracina,  when  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
the  fiame  spread  through  all  the  garrisons  of  Campania.  The 
l^ons  mustered  at  Capua,  and  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Some. 
On  their  march  they  released  the  debtors  whom  they  found  work- 
ing as  bondsmen  in  the  fields.  With  their  numbers  thus  swollen 
to  20,000  men,  they  fortified  a  camp  on  the  Alban  hills,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  country.  The  commons  in  the  city  now  marched 
forth  to  a  post  about  four  miles  from  the  walls ;  and  each  party  of 
insurgents  forced  a  patrician  to  become  their  leader. 
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With  their  old  mixture  of  firmneeB  and  moderation,  the  senate 
created  a  dictator,  but  the  ofiSce  was  conferred  on  the  greatest 
favonrite  of  the  commons,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty  years  of  age,  had  already  been  three  times  consul,  and 
was  now  in  all  the  glory  of  his  late  campaign  against  the  Samnites.^ 
The  dictator  went  out  against  the  mutineers,  with  the  clients  of 
the  patricians  and  such  other  citizens  as  remained  faithM  to  the 
government ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Bomans  could 
meet  one  another  in  civil  war.  No  sooner  did  the  two  armies  stand 
front  to  front,  than  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  An  act 
of  amnesty  to  the  revolters  was  passed ;  and  a  pledge  was  given  to 
the  soldiers  that  those  once  enlisted  should  not  be  struck  off  the 
roll  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  a  man  who  had  held  the 
office  of  military  tribune  should  not  be  required  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
turion. The  military  tribunes  were  for  the  most  part  plebeians ; 
and  this  would  be  a  sort  of  security  for  their  dignity.  The  politi- 
cal crisis  was  ended  by  the  Genucian  Laws,  as  they  were  called 
from  their  proposer,  the  tribune  Caius  Genucius.  As  the  fi^uent 
re-elections  to  the  consulate  had  tended  to  limit  the  actual  powers 
of  government  to  a  few  great  families,t  it  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years.  Both  consulships  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians. 
Lastly,  all  usury  was  forbidden,  an  act  which  was  naturally  inop- 
erative. By  another  law,  the  existing  obligations  of  insolvent 
debtors  were  cancelled,  and  aU  citizens  who  had  become  bonds- 
men iji&xX)  to  their  creditors  were  released, — a  measure  justified 
by  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  commons  (b.o.  S42).  Amidst 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Eome  during 
these  political  convulsions,  all  that  can  be  certainly  made  out  is, 
that  the  growing  disaffection  among  the  Latins  was  a  chief  cause 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Eomans  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sam- 
nites.  A  peace  was  made,  by  which  Teanum  was  given  to  the 
Samnites,  and  Capua  to  the  Bomans ;  and  the  two  nations  formed 
a  close  alliance  (b.o.  341). 

The  following  year  saw  a  strange  inversion  of  the  recent  posi- 
tion of  the  different  nations.  Li  the  Gseat  Latin  Wab  the 
Bomans  and  Samnites  were  ranged  against  the  Latins  and  the 

*  Altogether  M.  YaleriuB  was  aiz  times  oonsol:  in  b.o.  348,  846,  848,  885,  800, 
and  299 ;  and  twice  dictator,  in  B.a  842  and  801.  He' was  twenty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  first  consulship. 

f  This  applies  to  the  plebeians  as  well  as  the  patricians.  The  plebeian  consul  for 
this  Tery  year,  Q.  Marcins  Butalas,  held  the  office  for  the  fourth  time. 
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Campanians.  The  annals  are  Btill  confnsed  and  inconsistent;  and 
a  refusal  of  the  claim  of  the  Latins  to  a  share  in  the  consulship — 
that  is,  by  implication,  to  the  ftdl  privileges  of  citizenship,* — ^is 
alleged  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  revolt  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  a  great  confederacy  of  Latins,  Volscians,  and  Cam- 
panians, to  resist  the  domination  alike  of  Bome  and  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Even  the  Latin  cities  most  closely  connected  with  Eome — 
like  Tusculum,  which  had  received  the  franchise— joined  in  the 
revolt,  and  the  noble  houses  of  Bome  and  Latium,  long  connected 
by  personal  ties  and  marriages,  were  ranged  against  each  other,  as 
if  in  a  civil  war.  But  the  Eoman  colonies  in  Latixmi  remained 
faithfril,  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Campania  took  part  with 
the  Bomans,  doubtless  to  preserve  their  political  ascendancy.  Kor 
did  the  Hernicans  desert  their  old  alliance.  It  was  a  great  deci- 
sive conflict  for  supremacy  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  and  the 
Boman  senate  and  people,  their  consuls  and  their  armies,  proved 
worthy  of  the  crisis.  The  consuls  of  the  year  were  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  had  won  the  golden  collar  from  the  Gallic  giant, 
and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  had  saved  an  army  in  the  First  Sanmite 
War.  The  war  began  in  Campania,  by  an  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  Teanum  and  the  other 
territory  they  had  won.  The  Bomans  made  a  circuit  through  the 
territories  of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniansf  to  join  the  Samnites, 
and  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  before  Capua. 
It  was  here  that  Titus  Manlius,  the  consults  son,  was  beheaded  by 
his  father's  order^  for  engaging  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  strict  injunction  of  the  consuls  against  all  skir- 
mishing. The  consul's  cruelty  was  execrated,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  army  was  saved.  The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  is  laid 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  night  before  the  engage- 
ment, it  was  revealed  to  both  consuls  in  a  dream,  that  the  gods 
had  doomed  to  destruction  the  general  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
army  on  the  other.  They  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  first  saw 
his  division  wavering  should  devote  himself  to  death  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  pontiff.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian 
consul  to  perform  the  act  of  self-devotion.  The  Bomans  and 
Latins  were  drawn  up  over  against  each  other,  equal  in  discipline 

*  OwUm  op&mo  jturt. 

f  It  is  thus  that  the  amudista^Attempt  to  explain  a  strat^o  moTement  whioh  irogid 
seem  to  have  been  impoadble  when  all  Latium  was  in  anns.  Modem  critics  doubt 
whether  the  campaign  was  anything  more  than'a  sacoessfol  ^fort  of  the  Roman  ganteons 
in  Oampania  to  extricate  themselyes  from  thdr  isolation. 
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and  tactics,  and — ^in  spite  of  livy's  arrogant  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary— ^not  differing  in  conrage ;  the  Samnites  and  Hemicans  were 
opposed  to  the  kindred  nations  of  the  Campanians  and  Volscians. 
The  Boman  right,  commanded  by  Manlins,  firmly  held  its  gronnd ; 
but  the  left  no  sooner  began  to  waver,  than  Decins  called  for  the 
chief  pontiff  Yalerius,  and,  having  repeated  after  him  the  formula 
by  which  he  offered  his  own  life  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus, 
BeUona,  the  Lares,  and  all  the  gods  of  his  fatherland  and  of  the 
dead,  if  they  would  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  the  enemy  and 
cause  them  to  share  his  fate,  with  his  toga  wrapt  about  his  head  in 
sacrificial  folds,*  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  Latin  army,  among  whom  the  well-known  rite 
would  spread  a  religious  terror.  But  the  fall  of  Decius  did  not 
at  once  decide  the  conflict ;  and  the  Bomans  had  begun  again  to 
waver,  when  Torquatus  secured  the  victory  by  a  masterly  use  of 
his  reserves ;  and  the  Latins,  who  had  exhausted  theirs,  were  cut 
down  almost  without  resistance.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  their 
army  weje  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  annalists  are  silent 
about  the  share  of  the  Sanmites  in  the  victory.f  The  conquerors 
were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  rallied  at  MintumsB 
on  the  Latin  side  of  the  Liris,  and  advanced  again  to  Mount 
Massicus,  After  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements,  a  second 
and  decisive  victory  was  gained  at  Trifanum  by  the  consul  Manlius, 
who  then  overran  and  plundered  Latium.  Most  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  subdued  and  deprived  of  their  lands  (b.o.  340).  In 
the  following  year,  they  tried  the  fortune  of  war  once  more,  and- 
were  defeated  by  tiiie  consul  and  dictator  Publilius,  the  same  who 
proposed  the  celebrated  laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  (b.o.  839). 
The  cities  that  still  held  out,  both  of  the  Latins  and  the  Volscians, 
were  reduced  in  a  third  campaign.  The  Latin  confederacy  was 
dissolved,  and  the  new  settlement  of  Latium  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  isolating  the  several  cities,  which  were  no  longer 
allowed  freedom  of  marriage  or  of  commerce  with  one  another. 
The  Ml  Boman  franchise  was  restored  to  Tuaculum  and  granted 
to  Lanuvium ;  their  lands  were  incorporated  with  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  and  two  new  tribes  were  formed.    Other  Latin  cities 

*  The  oncfcM  Oabimu,  the  form  in  which  the  toga  was  worn  by  a  sacrifidng  priest. 

f  Dr.  Arnold  makes  the  apposite  remark,  that  of  this  part  of  the  battle  *' there 
was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Boman  annalist  wonld  tell  truly.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  aooomits  of  the  battle  of 
Waterioo^  who  would  know  that  the  Prossians  had  any  effectual  share  in  that  day's 
victory  ?'» 
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received  a  restricted  francliise  as  Eoman  immioipia.  Tibur  and 
PrsBneste,  which  had  become  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
League,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  war,  were  compelled 
to  cede  portions  of  their  territory  to  Borne,  but  were  allowed  a 
nominal  independence.  The  walls  of  VeUtrsB  were  demolished, 
and  its  principal  citizens  deported  to  Etruria.  Colonies  were 
settled  in  Antium  and  others  of  the  chief  Volsdan  towns.  The 
Campanian  cities  were  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Borne.  The 
most  important  conquest  yet  made  by  the  republic  was  conmiem- 
orated  by  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Caius  Msenius,  consul 
and  dictator  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  decoration  of  the  platform,  from  which  orators  addressed  the 
people  when  assembled  there,  with  the  beaks  taken  from  the  smv 
rendered  galleys  of  the  Antiates.  Hence  it  was  that  the  platform 
received  the  memorable  name  of  Bostra.''^ 

The  vast  importance  of  this  war  consists  in  its  fusion  of  the 
Latin  nationality  into  one  powerful  state  xmder  the  city  which 
bad  made  good  its  claim  to  the  supremacy.  That  this  should 
have  been  effected  by  a  temporary  coalition  between  the  Bomans 
and  the  Samnites  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  of  the  world's  history  is  governed.  The  Sanmite 
alliance  could  never  have  furnished  a  secure  basis  for  the  imion 
of  Italy.  Dr;  Arnold  has  well  said  that  between  that  people  and 
the  Bomans  ^'  the  struggle  could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute 
dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on  the  other.  The  Sam- 
nites were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance,  with 
a  different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the 
Bomans  were  not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were 
wilKng  to  be  the  other's  mere  subjects.  But  between  Bome  and 
Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of  union;  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when 
nature,  or  rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a  single  state,  like  Bome,  neither  party 
would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  nationality  merged  in  that 
of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no 

*  The  rottra  formed  a  Bort  of  long  gallerj,  with  parapets,  raised  on  arches  between 
the  eomitiumj  or  upper  part  of  the  Fonun,  which  was  the  meeting-plaoe  of  the  cniifl^ 
and  the  forum  proper,  where  the  tribes  met,  so  that  an  orator  could  torn  to  either 
division ;  but  its  front,  to  which  the  rostra  were  affixed,  was  towards  the  oomitiam. 
Its  length  allowed  an  orator  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  while  speaking.  The 
origin  of  the  word  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  modem  corruption  rottnmk 
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patriotic  aflTection  for  the  names  of  Tiber  or  Prceneste ;  they  were 
as  ready  to  become  Eomans  as  Tiburtians;  and  the  one  or  the 
other  they  must  be^  for  a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together;  the  first  reverses,  appeal- 
ing to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  Mattered 
it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  ftill  Boman  franchise 
became  Eomans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language 
and  the  manners  of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in  time  at  the 
same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to  the  other 
states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed 
hostilities."  *  But  the  ftdl  establishment  of  these  relations  was 
of  course  a  work  of  time.  The  first  natural  dissatisfaction  found 
vent  in  the  revolt  of  Privemum,  the  story  of  which  is  expanded 
by  the  annalists  into  an  interesting  romance.  The  Boman  citizens 
settled  on  its  forfeited  lands  and  on  the  Falemian  territory  in 
Campania  were  formed  into  two  new  tribes  (b.o.  818) ;  and  the 
strong  colonies  of  Cales  (b.o.  834)  and  Fregellee  (b.o.  828)  were 
planted  iu  the  Oampanian  plain,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  liris. 
"  Eome  pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfastness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  far-reaching  policy,  more  even  than 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  securing  of  the  territory  which  she 
gained  by  enveloping  it  in  a  political  and  military  net  whose 
meshes  could  not  be  broken."  f 

The  conquest  of  Latium  and  northern  Campania,  coinciding 
with  the  renewed  concord  of  the  orders  under  the  PublilianLaws, 
and  followed  by  peace  with  the  Gauls  (b.o.  885),  formed  a  new 
starting-point  for  the  extension  of  the  Boman  power.  At  the 
same  epoch  events  were  taking  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  which  throw  another  stream  of  light  on  the  Supreme 
Euler's  direction  of  the  course  of  human  history.  The  year  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  battle 
of  Chseronea  (b.o.  888).  The  question  seemed  to  be  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Italo-Hellenic  race  was  reserved 
for  the  conquerors  of  Latium  or  the  subjugator  of  Greece.  A 
very  few  years  later,  Philip's  kinsman,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites,  and  the  Eomans  made  an  alliance  with 
him.    His  expedition,  after  some  successes,  ended  in  his  defeat 

*  Amold,  Sistory  of  Home,  toL  il  pp.  166,  166. 
I  Mommsen,  URstoiy  of  Borne,  yoL  l  p.  869. 
VOL.  IL— 19 
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and  death  in  the  battle  of  Pandoeia  (b.o.  826).  Meanwhfle,  his 
great  namesake  was  in  the  full  tide  of  that  wonderM  career^ 
which  promised  to  unite  all  the  resources  of  the  East  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Western  world.  Among  the  nations  which  con- 
fessed the  probable  result,  by  the  homage  they  hastened  to  pay  to 
the  conqueror  at  Babylon,  were  not  only  the  maritime  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tyrrhenians,  but  also  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
whose  embassy  the  Samnites  may  not  improbably  have  joined. 
The  actaal  relations  of  these  peoples  to  the  Bomans  furnished  a 
ready  pretext  for  intervention  in  Italy ;  and  the  power  which  was 
all  but  crushed  by  the  Samnites  had  no  prospect  of  resisting  the 
might  of  Alexander.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Eoman  annalists 
make  no  allusion  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  was 
averted  by  Alexander's  death.  Their  attention  was  probably 
absorbed  by  the  great  contest  of  the  Second  Sahntte  Wab,  whidi 
broke  out  three  years  before  that  epoch  (b.o.  826),  and  only  endod 
in  B.O.  804,  three  years  before  the  decision  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
DiadocM  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Well  was  it  for  Bome  that  the 
generals  of  Alexander  were  thus  occupied  during  her  greatest 
struggle  in  Italy. 

The  subjugation  of  Latium  left  the  Bomans  and  Samnites  face 
to  face,  committed  to  an  inevitable  contest  for  the  supremacy  of 
Italy.  The  progress  of  Bome  in  Oampania  coi^d  not  but  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites ;  and  direct  causes  of  complaint  were 
found  in  the  colonization  of  Sora  and  Fregellse  (B.a  828).  But  it 
seemed  from  the  beginning,  as  throughout  the  whole  career  of 
Bome,  that  her  enemies  were  fated  to  lose  the  favourable  moment 
for  attack.  It  was  owing  partly  to  the  war  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus  and  the  Gredc  cities,  and  partly  to  the  uncertain  policy  of 
their  confederacy,  that  the  Samnites  stood  by  while  the  Bomans 
conquered  Campania. 

The  great  conflict,  which  was  sure  to  have  been  fought  out 
sooner  or  later,  b^an  from  a  collision  of  Bome  with  a  Gredc 
community.  The  cities  of  Magna  Grsdcia  had  now  been  all 
bat  politically  extinguished  by  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans, 
Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  and  the  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  a 
Greek,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Almost  the  last  that  retained 
their  independence  were  the  twin  cities  of  Palsepolis  and  Neapolis 
{fiieOldcmdNew  Oity\  of  which  the  latter  has  perpetuated  its 
name  to  the  present  day  in  Naples  {NwpdiA).  They  were  founded 
by  the  Cumseans  on  the  site  of  an  older  city  which  was  named 
after  the  nymph  Parthenope,  an  appellation  fondly  preserved  by 
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the  Bomaa  poets ;  *  and  the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New 
City  is  believed  to  have  dated  from  the  time  when  the  colony  gave 
a  refiige  to  the  people  of  the  mother  city  on  the  capture  of  CumsB 
by  the  Samnitee.  Patepolis  f  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  Koman  settlers  in  the  recently  allotted  territory  of  Capna 
(b.0.  327).  The  Boman  annalists  tell  how,  on  a  herald  being  sent 
to  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks^  like  a  people  valiant  only  with 
the  tongue,  returned  an  insulting  answer.  They  relied  on  the 
support  of  the  Samnites,  who,  as  the  Bomans  soon  learnt,  were 
sending  troops  (or,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  volunteers)  to 
their  aid,  and  tampering  with  the  subject  cities.  So,  while  the 
two  consuls  marched  against  Palsepolis,  heralds  were  sent  to 
demand  satisfSsiction  of  the  Samnites.  They  were  met  by  recrimi- 
nations and  a  challenge  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  on  the  plains 
of  Campania.  The  Boman  herald  repUed  that  the  Senate  and 
people  would  send  their  armies  where  they  pleased,  and  the 
consul  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile,  his  distinguished  plebeian  colleague,  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  lay  encamped  between  Patepolis  and  Neapolis  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication,  when  his  year  of  office  came  to  an  end. 
,To  enable  him  to  finish  the  campaign,  the  Senate  prolonged  his 
command  under  the  title,  afterwards  so  famous,  of  Pbooonbitl 
(Le.  pro  oansiUey  in  place  of  the  consul).  He  took  Palcepolis,  in 
which  there  was  a  Samnite  garrison,  and  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Keapolis  (b.o.  326).  The  SabeUian  cities  of  southern 
Campania,  though  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  Samnites, 
were  ultimately  gained  over  to  Bome  through  their  aristocracies ; 
and  a  vital  breach  was  made  in  the  Italian  cause  by  the  defection 
of  the  Lucanians  to  the  Boman  alliance.  This  people,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  had  removed  the  pressing 
necessity  for  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  chose  rather  to 

*  Ab,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  lines : — 

*'  nio  Vergilinm  me  tempore  dukia  aletMt 
JPMhencpe^  atadiis  florentem  ignobilla  oti.** 

f  *^  Dionysius,  in  all .  his  account  of  these  aflkira,  makes  mention  only  of  KeapoUs ; 
the  name  of  Palaspolis  does  not  once  occur  in  his  narrative.  In  the  Roman  story, 
PalseiwHs  holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  because 
PalsepoUs  was  conquered  by  force,  and  enabled  PnbliUus  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  while  Neapolis  entered  into  a  fiiendly  treaty  with  Borne.  But  Palvpolis 
must  really  have  been  a  yay  insignificant  place;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  mfaUible 
rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town  (I^eapoUs)  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  situa- 
tion, the  old  town  (PalapoU8)weDi  to  decay.'*^Am61d*s  Bidory  of  Jiome,  vol  il  p. 
186  (note). 
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devote  all  their  reeources  to  an  attack  upon  Tarentnm,  than  to 
play  a  secondary  part  in  the  war  with  Borne.  The  ApnlianB  took 
the  same  course;  and,  instead  of  the  opportunity  being  seized 
for  a  great  confederacy  of  the  Italians  against  Borne,  the  Sam- 
nites  were  left  to  bear  the  brant  of  the  war  almost  without  allies. 
The  Lucanians,  however,  afterwards  changed  sides. 

The  GsEAT  Sahntte  War  began  in  b.o.  326  with  the  advance  of 
the  two  consuls  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  They 
took  some  towns  in  Samnium,  but  gained  no  decisive  success. 
Next  year,  the  adhesion  of  the  Yestinians  to  the  Samnite  cause  at 
once  endangered  the  commxmications  with  Apulia,  and  threatened 
a  league  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  to  the  north  of  Samnium.  They 
were  completely  reduced  by  the  consul  Decimus  Junius  Brutus ;  but 
the  illness  of  his  colleague,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  made  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  dictator  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Samnite 
country.  With  his  usual  fondness  for  picturesque  detail,  Livy 
turns  aside  from  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  relate  the  quarrel 
between  the  commander  and  his  deputy.  The  dictator,  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  being  recalled  to  Bome  by  a  defect  in  the  auspices,  which 
could  only  be  taken  afresh  in  the  Boman  territory,  left  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  with  a  strict  charge  to  remain 
on  the  defensive.  But  Fabius  hazarded  an  engagement,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Hastening  back  to  the  camp  at  this 
news,  Papirius  ordered  his  disobedient  lieutenant  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  flushed  with  the  recent  victory,  inter- 
posed tumultuously  to  protect  Fabius,  who  escaped  during  the 
night  to  Bome,  wUther  Papirius  followed,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
lictors  to  arrest  him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  offender, 
invoked  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  to  allow  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  constitution  sanc- 
tioned either  the  tribunicial  interference,  or  that  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  against  the  dictator's  sentence.  The  tribunes  hesitated 
to  set  so  fatal  a  precedent,  and  the  people  found  an  escape  from 
the  diflSculty  by  praying  the  dictator  to  forgive  Fabius.  His 
authority  being  thus  saved,  the  dictator  yielded ;  and  Livy  observes 
that  discipline  was  no  less  firmly  established  by  the  peril  of  Q. 
Fabius  than  by  the  death  of  T.  Manlius.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
act  of  old  Torquatus  would  not  bear  repetition. 

Papirius  r^ained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  bypersonal  atten- 
tions to  their  welfare,  and  led  them  on  to  successes  which  were  con- 
tinued in  the  year  following,  when  his  dictatorship  was  prolonged 
instead  of  the  election  of  consuls  (b.c.  824).    The  following  year 
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was  marked  by  an  armed  rigiiig  of  the  TnacnlanB  and  Priyematians 
who  had  already  been  admitted  to  all  the  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, to  obtain  the  ftdl  political  franchise.''^  In  the  absence  of 
both  consuls  with  their  armies  in  Apnlia  and  Samninm,  it  was 
tbnnd  necessary  to  yield;  and  the  Tnscnlan  leader,  L.  Fnlyins 
Ouryus,  who  had  almost  surprised  the  city,  was  elected  consul  for 
the  succeeding  year.  This  concession  to  the  Latins  seems  to  have 
brought  new  strength  to  the  arms  of  Bome ;  and  the  Samnites 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  They  sent  back  all  their  prisoners, 
with  the  body  of  Brutulus  Papius,  the  leader  of  the  war  party, 
who  had  put  himself  to  death  rather  than  be  given  up  alive.  But 
all  this  was  nothing  so  long  as  they  refdsed  to  be  the  subject  allies 
ofEome(B.o.  322). 

The  Samnites  renewed  the  war  with  the  desperation  of  a  brave 
people  driven  to  extremities,  and  chose  for  their  commander  0. 
Pontius,  of  Telesilla,  whose  generalship  earned  the  title  of  the 
Samnite  Hannibal,  while  he  was  far  superior  to  the  Carthaginian 
in  generosity  and  culture.  The  Samnite  nobles  were  brought 
within  the  influence  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  father  of  C.  Pontius  is  said  to  have  held  philosophical  con- 
versations, not  only  with  Archytas,  but  with  Plato  himself.  He 
was  probably,  as  Arnold  observes,  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of 
mind  than  any  Boman  general  of  that  age ;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
how  far  he  surpassed  the  whole  Boman  people  in  generosity  and 
good  faith.  He  had  to  defend  Samnium  against  the  united  Boman 
ajrmies,  as  the  insurrection  in  Apulia  had  been  subdued.  But, 
just  as  the  campaign  was  about  to  open,  he  spread  a  report  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Samnites  had  marched  into  Apulia,  to  besiege 
Luceria.  The  consuls,  Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  who 
were  already  in  Campania,  resolved  to  march  to  the  scene  of  action 
across  the  whole  Samnite  territory,  a  plan  rash  enough  had  the 
news  been  true,  and  doubtless  adopted  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 
They  entered  the  first  rampart  of  the  Apennines  by  the  pass  of  the 
"Caudine  Forks"  (so  named  from  the  village  of  Caudium),  now 
called  the  valley  of  Arpaia,  on  the  roadfi^m  Naples  to  Benevento. 
The  pass  is  of  a  form  very  common  at  the  entrance  to  chains  of 
mountains.  A  watery  meadow,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep 
wooded  hills,  is  entered  from  below  and  from  above  by  deep  defiles. 
The  surrounding  woods  afforded  an  ambush  to  the  whole  Samnite 
army,  which  the  Bomans  believed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.    Without  resistance  or  suspicion,  they  passed  up  the 

*  The  mjfhiffhKn  mod  honorm. 
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lower  defile  into  the  grassy  mead ;  bid;  on  reaching  the  npperpass, 
they  fonnd  it  blocked  by  felled  trees,  and  guarded  by  a  strong 
force.  Meanwhile  the  entrance  to  the  valley  was  occupied  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  Samnites  closed  on  every  side  about  the  belear 
guered  foe,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  fall  of 
night  saved  the  Bomans  from  destruction,  and  the  Samnites  retired 
to  the  hiUs,  guarding  every  track  and  repulsing  every  sally  of  the 
enemy.  Famine  soon  drove  the  Bomans  to  surrender ;  they  placed 
their  lives  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  only  praying 
that  their  bodies  might  be  saved  from  insult.  In  his  eagerness  to 
seize  the  opportunity  for  an  honourable  peace,  Pontius  overlooked 
the  advantage  of  detaining  them  as  prisoners  of  war  and  finiflhing 
the  n^ociations  at  Bome.  He  trusted  that  terms  made  with  the 
consuls  would  bind  the  senate  and  people ;  and  the  consuls  raised 
no  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  their  acts.  Not  one  of  the  sacred 
heralds  was  present  with  the  Boman  army,  as  the  Samnites  were 
to  have  been  conquered  and  not  treated  with ;  but  the  moderate 
terms  imposed  by  the  victors  were  sworn  to  not  only  by  the  consuls 
and  the  surviving  military  tribunes,  but  by  two  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  who  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  special  representar 
tives  of  the  people.  Those  terms  were  the  razing  of  the  fortresses 
of  Gales  and  Fregellse,  and  the  restoration  of  the  equal  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Six  hundred  knights  were  kept  as 
hostages.  All  the  other  soldiers,  even  the  consuls,  were  stripped 
of  their  arms  and  armour ;  and,  clothed  only  with  the  sort  of  kilt 
called  campestre^  they  marched  out  of  the  valley  beneath  the 
^^yoke,"  an  indignity  which  was  the  common  fate  of  captive  armies. 
So  far  from  showing  any  unusual  insolence  to  the  vanquished, 
Pontius  generously  provided  the  army  with  all  necessary  supplies, 
and  with  carriages  for  the  wounded,  till  they  crossed  the  laris. 
The  Campanians  remained  faithful  to  the  Bomans  in  their  misfor- 
tune, supplying  all  their  wants,  and  placing  their  own  lictors  and 
fasces  at  the  disposal  of  the  consuls.  In  deep  dejection  the  troops 
marched  on  to  Bome,  where  they  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  the 
country,  or  stole  into  the  city  by  night.  The  consuls  were  received 
with  the  signs  of  a  public  mourning ;  all  public  and  private  festi- 
vals were  suspended,  and  the  only  business  transacted  was  the 
election  of  new  consuls,  under  the  presidency  of  an  interrez,  after 
the  nomination  of  a  dictator  had  been  twice  set  aside  by  the  augurs. 
The  election  fell  upon  men  who  had  already  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  the  state,  Q.  PubHlius  Philo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  senate  to  decide  upon  the  recent  treaty, 
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the  late  consul,  Sp.  Postamins,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  its 
ratification  should  be  refused,  and  that  himself  and  his  colleague, 
with  the  military  tribunes  who  had  sworn  to  it,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Samnites,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having  exceeded 
their  powers.  The  senators  at  once  accepted  the  sacrifice,  though 
most  of  them  had  doubtless  relatives  among  the  six  hundred 
hostages  whose  fSstte  must  now  be  considered  as  sealed.  Stripped 
as  when  they  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  with  their  hands 
bound  behind  them,  the  victims  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites 
by  a  herald ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  surrender  was  made,  Postumius 
smote  the  herald  with  his  knee,  exclaiming,  "I  now  belong  to 
the  Samnites,*  and  I  have  done  violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a 
Eoman  herald  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully  wage  war  with 
us,  Eomans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  The  superstitious  device, 
by  which  the  grossest  breach  of  fSedih  was  placed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  was  scorned  by  Pontius.  Having  refdsed  to 
accept  the  surrender,  and  ironically  demanded  that  the  Boman 
army  should  be  placed  where  it  was  at  the  capitulation,  he  gave 
back  the  prisoners  to  the  herald.  By  keeping  the  six  hundred 
hostages  uninjured,  Pontius  threw  still  more  completely  upon  the 
Bomans  the  whole  responsibility  of  their  breach  of  Mth.  Striking 
as  is  the  contrast  between  his  magnanimity  and  their  treachery,  it 
is  clear  that  he  had  conmiitted  a  grave  poUtical  error  in  expecting 
such  a  treaty  to  be  ratified.  Moderate  as  were  its  terms,  the 
circumstances  under  wh^ch  it  was  made  were  too  humiliating  to 
leave  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  evaded  on  any  pretext  that  could 
be  foxmd ;  and  the  consuls  had  in  fact  usurped  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civil  authorities.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  did  this  with  the  set  purpose  of  the  treaty's  being  repu- 
diated, and  that  the  senate  and  people  adopted  their  treacherous 
artifice.  The  treaty  was  one  of  that  sort  which,  if  ratified,.must 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  first  prospect  of  a  successfiil  re- 
newal of  the  war;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  hypocritical 
perfidy  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
at  once  a  political  necessity,  and  a  proof  that  political  necessity 
was  henceforth  the  only  rule  of  Boman  honour.  The  war  was 
renewed  with  all  the  exasperation  arising  firom  the  humiliation 
and  conscious  wrong  of  the  one  party,  and  the  indignant  disap- 
pointment of  the  other  (b.o.  820). 

Before  the  Bomans  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  Pontius 

*  That  is,  as  a  surrendered  person  (dSscfitot),  who  had  lost  aJl  ri^ts  of  citizenship  al 
Borneo 
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had  executed  what  he  had  before  pretended,  the  capture  of  Ln- 
ceria.  But  the  Bcale  was  soon  turned  by  FapiriaB  CnrBor,  who 
retook  Lnceria,  with  the  six  hnndred  hostages  and  all  the  Soman 
arms  and  standards,  and  passed  YOOO  Samnite  captives  half-naked 
nnder  the  yoke.  This  complete  reversal  of  the  disaster  of  the 
Caudine  Forks  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  annalists,  with 
whom  Fapirius  is  a  veritable  hero  of  romance.  "  His  remark- 
able swiftness  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capa- 
cities for  food,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  his  discipline,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  humour,  all 
contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  Eichard  Goeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and 
his  countrymen  boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  cham- 
pion to  have  fought  against  Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander 
had  ever  invaded  Italy."  *  In  spite  of  all  exaggeration,  however, 
the  Somans  had  an  almost  uninterrupted  current  of  success  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  renewed  war,  chiefly  in  recovering  the 
places  around  Samnium,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Oaudine 
disaster,  till  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Samnites  for  two  years 
(b.c.  318). 

The  renewal  of  the  war  was  attended  with  Samnite  sucoefis 
and  defections  among  the  allies,  which  imperilled  the  Soman 
cause  in  Campania  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  liris.  But  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered  by  lite  military  energy  of  Home  and 
her  policy  in  binding  some  of  the  citie^by  favourable  treaties, 
as  in  the  case  of  1S6\a,  and  terrifying  others  by  severe  examples, 
as  when  two  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Fregellsd  were 
beheaded  in  the  Foram  (b.o.  818).  By  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
war  the  Boman  domination  was  completely  established  in  Apulia 
on  the  one  sea  and  Campania  on  the  other;  and  chains  of  forts 
linked  Bome  with  the  Adriatic,  severing  Upper  from  Lower 
Italy.  Campania  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  roads,  which  still  form  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  Bome's  greatness  through  the  whole  extent  of  her 
vast  empire.  The  name  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  (the 
Blind)  is  immortalized  by  the  Via  Appia,  which  he  constructed 
from  Bome  to  Capua,  carrying  it  through  the  Fomptine  marshes 
on  an  embankment  (b.o.  812).  The  road  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  Brundisium,  and  became  the  great  highway  for  traveUers 
from  Bome  to  Greece.  It  was  now  evident  that  Bome  was  em- 
bracing all  Italy  within  her  grasp,  and  the  immense  advantages  of 

*  Arnold,  EitUny  o/JRamej  yoL  ii.  p.  226. 
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har  central  position  and  her  coneolidated  government  were  pro- 
ducing their  natural  fruits.  The  nations  of  the  north  and  centre 
awoke  to  the  danger  just  as  they  were  effectually  severed  from  the 
Samnites.  The  Etmscans,  whose  forty  years'  truce  with  Borne 
(B.a  851)  had  now  expired,  made  a  vigorous  diversion  by  at- 
tacking the  frontier  fortress  of  Sutrium,  beneath  the  walls  of 
which  the  Bomans  sustained  heavy  losses  under  the  consul 
Q.  ^milius,  while  his  colleague,  0.  Junius,  was  successfal  in 
Samnium  (b.o.  311). 

The  Etruscan  campaign  of  the  following  year  brought  immortal 
honour  to  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Bullianus,  the  same 
whose  life  had  nearly  been  forfeited  fifteen  years  before  for  his 
disobedience  to  the  dictator  Papirius.  Finding  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  round  Sutrium  too  strong  to  storm,  Fabius  made  an 
advance  through  the  Oiminian  forest  into  the  iieart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  This  movement  was  the  more  daring  as  it  left  Bome 
uncovered  on  the  side  towards  the  TJmbrians,  whose  fidelity  was 
but  doubtfdlly  secured  by  the  consul's  emissaries ;  and  Fabius  is 
said  only  to  have  prevented  the  disapproval  of  the  senate  by  his 
rapid  advance.  But  his  boldness  was  justified  by  his  success,  the 
accounts  of  which,  however,  vary  between  a  mere  predatory  incur- 
sion and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  Etruria,  in  a 
battle  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  by  some  as  far  up  the  country 
as  Perusia.  Thus  much  is  dear,  that  Fabius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  Yadimonian  lake,  near  where 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ciminian  forest  abuts  upon  the  Tiber. 
This  battle  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Etmria,  and  several  of  the  most  powerM  cities  made  truces  with 
Bome  for  800  and  400  months  (b.o.  810—809). 

The  division  of  the  Boman  forces,  however,  enabled  the  Sam- 
nites to  inflict  a  great  defeat  on  the  other  consul,  0.  Mardus 
Butilus.  When  the  news  reached  Bome,  the  senate  turned  again 
to  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  consul  Fabius,  to  whom  a  deputation 
was  sent  in  Etruria,  magnanimously  nominated  to  the  dictator- 
ship the  man  who,  in  that  office,  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
No  consuls  were  elected.  Papirius  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  and  exhibited,  in  his  splendid  triumph  on  the  15th 
of  October,  b.o.  809,  the  insignia  which  attested  the  destruction 
of  their  two  sacred  bands,  who  were  bound  by  a  vow  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  The  one,  which  held  the  right  wing  in  battle,  wore 
white  tunics  and  carried  silvered  arms  and  shields ;  the  other  bore 
gilded  shields  and  parti-coloured  dresses,  which,  with   the  lofty 
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plumes  of  both  bands,  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  equipments 
of  the  Scottish  highlanders,  in  keepiag  with  the  Celtic  element 
that  has  been  traced  in  the  people  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock. 
The  last  alarm  at  seeing  the  power  of  the  Sanmites  completely 
broken  roused  the  kindred  people  of  the  north  and  centre  to 
efforts  which  would  have  been  effectual  at  the  proper  time.  But 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  again  elected  consul,  led  the 
army  destined  for  Samnium  to  the  north,  and,  having  dispersed 
the  Umbrians,  routed  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  (b.o.  308). 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  fall  of  Nuceria,  the  last  city  of 
Campania  that  adhered  to  the  Sanmites.  With  his  command 
continued  as  proconsul,  Fabius  compelled  the  surrender  of  a 
Samnite  army  at  Alli&e,  and,  while  dismissing  the  Samnite 
prisoners,  he  gave  an  example  of  terror  to  those  disposed  to  aid 
them  by  selling  all  the  other  captives  as  slaves,  except  a  number 
of  Hemicans,  who,  as  traitors  to  their  alliance  with  Bome,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sedate  (b.o.  307).  Their  fate  may 
be  inferred  from  the  revolt  of  Anagnia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Hemicans,  a  diversion  which,  even  thus  late,  brought  a  gleam  of 
success  for  the  Samnites.  But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Bomans 
under  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  drove  the  Hemicans  not 
only  to  accept  a  trace,  but  to  furnish  the  army  with  supplies. 
Marcius  formed  a  junction  with  his  colleague ;  the  united  acmies 
gained  a  decisive  victory ;  and  Samnium  was  ravaged  for  nearly 
five  months  (b.o.  806). 

Though  virtually  conquered,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves 
during  the  winter  by  predatory  inroads  upon  Campania.  But, 
with  the  return  of  summer,  both  consuls  penetrated  from  opposite 
sides  into  the  heart  of  Samnium,  and  formed  a  jimction  before 
its  chief  city,  Bovianum.  The  general,  Statins  Gellius,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  last  effort  to  relieve  the  place, 
the  fall  of  which  ended  the  resistance  of  the  Samnites.  The 
battle  cost  the  life  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Minucius ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Marcus  Fulvius,  joined  his  colleague  L.  Fostumius  in 
recovering  the  towns  lately  lost  upon  the  Liris,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Sora  and  Arpinum  (b.o.  305).  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year  had  advanced  again  into  their 
country  that  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace ;  an  example  which  was 
followed  by  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  other  Sabellian  tribes 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war.  The  terms  granted  were  in 
accordance  with  the  steady  but  unvindictive  policy  of  Soman 
aggrandizement.    Livy,  who  seems  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
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an  eqtial  league  could  ever  hare  existed  between  the  Bomans  and 
other  peoples,  says  that  the  old  alliance  was  restored  to  the  Sam- 
nites ;  *  but  Dionysius  more  oorrectlj  represents  the  Samnites  as 
submitting  to  become  the  dependent  allies  of  Borne.  The  other 
Sabellian  tribes  were  admitted  to  an  equal  alliance,  some  of  them 
ceding  portions  of  their  territory.  The  chief  acquisitions  were 
from  the  forfeited  domain  of  the  Hemican  cities,  and  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  jEquians,  who  were  finally 
subdued,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle,  in  b.o.  802.  Their  lands 
formed  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniemis  and  TererUma  (b.o.  299).  But 
the  real  gain  of  Bome  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  territory. 
The  whole  power  of  the  Samnites  and  their  Sabellian  allies  had 
been  arrayed  against  her  in  yain.  The  Etruscans  had  mingled  in 
the  conflict,  only  to  prove  that  Bome  need  no  longer  fear  their 
rivalry.  The  Lucanians,  who  might  have  turned  the  scale  by  a 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Samnites,  had  divided  the  force  of 
that  people  by v needing  garrisons  to  overawe  them;  and  the 
removal  of  those  garrisons  gave  the  Bomans  an  ascendancy  in 
Lucania  which  helped  them  to  secure  an  advantageous  peace  with 
Tarentum.t  Thus  the  republic  assumed  her  place  as  the  leading 
power  of  Italy. 

The  defeated  nations  would  not,  however,  submit  to  Bome's 
supremacy  without  one  last  struggle,  for  which  they  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  common  enemy,  the  Gauls.  A  desultory  warfare  had 
continued  in  Etruria  and  TJmbria  after  the  peace  with  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  the  fortress  of  JSTequinum,  on  the  Kar,  was  only  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  A  colony,  planted  on  its  site,  under 
the  name  of  Kamia,  formed  the  key  of  the  position  where  the 
If  ar  was  crossed  by  the  great  military  road  (  Via  J^lamima)  which 
was  constructed  through  TJmbria,  severing  the  Samnites  from 
the  Etruscans  (b.o.  299).  Just  at  this  time,  new  hordes  of  Gauls 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  .passing  through  Etruria,  unopposed  and 
probably  aided  by  the  people,  fell  upon  the  Boman  territory. 
They  speedily  recrossed  the  Apennines  with  their  plunder,  and 
almost  destroyed  each  other  in  a  quarrel  about  its  division ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Samnites  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Lucania,  an  act  which  the  Bomans  resented  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  Thus  began  the  Third  Sammte  Wwr^  which  lasted  nine 
years  (b.o.  298—290). 

*  ^FctSm  asni&quMm  SaamM^huM  rtddHum^ 

\  We  shall  have  occasion  to  reriew  the  relationB  of  Taientttm  witd  Rome  In  the  next 
diapter. 
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In  the  first  and  second  campaigns,  one  Boman  army  matched 
throagh  Samninm,  gained  a  victory  at  Boviannm,  and  pacified 
Lucania ;  while  another  army  defeated  the  Etroscans  at  Yolaterrffi. 
Separate  negociations  had  abeady  been  commenced  between 
Etroria  and  Borne,  when  the  Samnite  general,  Gtellias  Egnatins, 
induced  the  Etruscans  to  hold  ont  by  offering  to  come  to  their  aid 
in  their  own  comitry.  While  leaving  one  anny  to  continue  the 
war  in  Samnium,  and  raising  another  for  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
pania, he  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  through  the  Marsian 
and  TJmbrian  territories,  and  formed  a  junction  with  his  allies  in 
Etruria  (b.o.  296).  Thus  the  Bomans  saw  their  plans  for  severing 
northern  and  southern  Italy  frustrated;  and  they  were  threatened 
by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom  the  Etruscans  had  taken 
into  their  pay.  To  join  the  invaders  before  they  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, the  forces  of  tiie  coalition  were  directed  towards  TJmbria,  and 
thither  the  Bomans  marched  to  meet  them  with  60,000  men,  partly 
recalled  from  Campania,  and  partly  raised  by  great  efforts  at  Bome. 
Two  armies  of  reserve  were  formed,  the  one  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  other  at  Falerii,  to  occupy  the  Etruscans  with  a  diver- 
sion, which  succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
from  the  decisive  battle.  The  consuls  were  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Bullianus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who,  already  rivalling 
his  colleague  in  militaiy  reputation,  repeated  the  sdf-devotion 
of  his  &ther,  and  so  decided  the  great  victory  of  Sentinmn 
over  the  confederates.  The  Boman  left,  which  had  been  dis- 
ordered by  the  war-chariots  of  the  Gauls,  rallied  at  seeing  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  consul ;  the  Campanian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  tha  Samnites  on  the  other  wing,  already 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans,  gave  way  after  a 
resistance  so  determined  that  9000  Bomans  were  left  upon  the 
field.  TJmbria  at  once  submitted :  the  Ghiuls  dispersed :  the  Sam- 
nites retreated  in  good  order ;  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Bomans  from  recovering  Campania  (b.o.  295).  The  chief 
Etruscan  cities  made  a  truce  with  Bome  for  400  months  (b.o.  294). 
The  Samnites,  resisting  with  the  coxurage  of  despair,  gained  some 
successes  in  Campania ;  but  they  were  again  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  consul,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  (B.a  293).*  Their  general, 
G^llius  Egnatius,  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum ;  and  the 
veteran  Caius  Pontius  (or,  as  some  suppose,  his  son)  cast  a  last  ray 
of  glory  over  the  Samnite  arms  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  who  made  a  rash  advance  from  Cam- 
*  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  soxi-dial  was  set  up  at  Bome  in  tius  year. 
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pania  into  Sanminm.  Public  indignation  at  Borne  suggeeted  the 
unprecedented  conise  of  deposing  FabiuB  from  the  consulfihip ;  * 
but  his  aged  fistther  EnllianuB  iaterposed  his  authority  by  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  son,  whose  life  he  saved^  as 
well  as  his  reputation,  in  the  dedsive  battle  that  ensued.  Pon 
tins  was  taken  prisoner  with  4000  Samnites^  and  20,000  more 
were  slain  (b.c.  292). 

Quintus  Fabius  was  continued  in  his  command,  as  proconsul, 
for  another  year,  during  which  the  Samnites  prolonged  a  hopeless 
resistance ;  and  the  first  Boman  colony  was  founded  in  their  terri- 
tory, at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  (b.o.  291).  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer,  the  proconsul  returned  to  Borne,  and  sullied 
his  splendid  triumph  by  the  cruel  revenge  he  took  for  his  former 
defeat  by  the  great  Samnite.  The  act  cannot  be  better  told,  or 
more  justly  judged,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 

"  While  he  was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom, 
his  old  father  rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, delighting  himself  with  the  honours  of  his  son.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  consul  and  his  father,  having  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend  the  hUl  of  the 
Capitol,  0.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  rank  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led 
aside  to  the  right  hand  to  the  prison  beneath  the  Capitoline  hiU, 
and  there  was  thrust  down  into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had  passed  since  his  last  battle ; 
nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  liberty  of  two 
Boman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies, 
had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into 
his  power  as  a  pretended  expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy. 
Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a*  man  as  Q. 
Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves  but  too  clearly 
that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Bomans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice."t 

The  war,  now  virtually  at  an  end,  was  formally  concluded  in 
the  following  year,  when  both  the  consuls  invaded  Samnium. 
The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  and  were  again  made  the  dependent 
allies  of  Bome.  They  were  subjected  to  no  harsh  or  humiliating 
terms,  nor  was  their  last  renewal  of  the  war  punished  by  any  loss 
of  territory.    Too  politic  to  exasperate  a  brave  nation,  which  ought 

*  The  only  example  of  sach  a  deposition  in  the  whole  ooune  of  Roman  lustoiy  ia 
the  case  of  Cinna,  in  the  Marian  civil  wars  (b.c.  87). 
f  Arnold's  WMory  of  Btrn^  toL  ii.  p.  866. 
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henceforward  to  be  an  element  of  their  Btrength,  the  BomanB 
pursued  the  wiser  course  of  securing  the  coasts  of  both  seas,  by 
fortresses,  such  as  those  of  MinMumaB  and  Sinueesa  in  Campania 
and  Hatria  on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  strongholds  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  penetrated  by  their  great  military  roads.*  The  western 
shore  of  Italy,  from  tiie  Oiminian  forest  to  Capua,  was  now 
added  to  the  territory  of  Bome,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
plains  were  commanded  by  the  outposts  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia. 
The  latter,  especially,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  Apulia, 
and  Lucania,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Tarentum,  served  to  com- 
mand the  south.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Sabines  were  finaUy 
conquered,  and  their  lands  included  in  the  Soman  territory.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  Some  was  now  the  first  of  the  Italian 
states ;  she  already  held  the  supremacy  of  the  peninsula. 

*  It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time  that  the  Via  Appia  was  conthiaed  to  YeniuU. 
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THE  WAB  WITH  PYRRHUS,  AND   THE   CONQUEST  OF   ITALY. 
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^  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  pohit  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." — Johnboit. 


WtASm  or  TTALT  ATTIR  TEB  SAXIIITB  WABS^^THB  BTBUS0AX8  AND  0AUL8  IX  TBB  VOBTH — 
THI  LUGAXIAire  AND  BRUTTIAXS  IN  TEB  SOUTH— LUCANIA  AND  TEN  GRBU  GITIB8— m 
SOKANS  PBOTBOT  THUBU — ^NNW  ITALIAN  COALITION— WAB  IN  BTBUIUA— IBBUPTION  OF 
THB  dAUia— A  BOMAN  ABMT  DISTBOTBO  BBFOBB  ABBBTIUlf— DBTBAT  AND  BXTINCTZON 
OF  THB  8BN0NBB— DBFBAT  OF  THB  BTBU8CANS  AT  THB  TADIHONIAN  LAKB— SUCGBflOi 
OF  FABBIOIUS  IN  LUOINIA— TABBNTUM— ITS  INFLUBNOB  IN  ITALT— CALLS  IN  AID  FBOM 
QBBBOB— ABCHIDAMUS— ALBXANDBB  OF  BPIBUS— CLBONTMUS— ALUANOB  WITH  BOHB — 
THB  TABBNTINBB  ATTACK  A  BOMAN  FLBBT  AND  SBIZB  THUBn— OUTBAOB  ON  THB  BOHAN 
AMBASSADOB  P08TUMIU8— PTBBHUS  INYITBD  TO  ITALT— HB  BBC0MB8  MASTBB  OF  TABBN- 
TUH — ^MABOH  OF  THB  B0MAN8  TO  MBBT  B3M — THBIB  DBFBAT  AT  HBBACLBA— MISSION  OF 
0INBA8  TO  BOMB— APPIU8  CLAUDIUS  CJIOUS  IN  THB  SBNATB— IMPBBSSION  MADB  ON  0INBA8 
— ADTANCB  OF  PTBBHUS  TO  PBANBSTB— THB  BTBUSCANS  MAKB  A  SBPABATB  PBAOB— 
PTBBHUS  BBTBBATS  TO  TABBNTUM— BMBASST  OF  FABBIdUS— OAMPAIQN  IN  APUUA— 
BATTLB  OF  ASOULUM— 4TATB  OF  THB  SICILIAN  GBBEKB— LBAQUB  OF  BOMB  AND  OABTHACB 
— BIBOB  OF  STBACUSB— PTBBHUS  PAS8BS  INTO  8ICILT— HIS  FIBST  8UCCBSSBS  AND  BB- 
PUL8B  AT  LILTB^UM— HIS  BBTUBN  TO  ITALT — HIS  DBFBAT  AT  BBNBYBNTUM  AND  FINAL 
DBPABTUBB— CAPTUBB  OF  TABBNTUM,  BHlfQIUM,  AND  BBUNDISIUM— SUBMISSION  OF  PIGB* 
NUMy  LUCANIA,  AND  THB  BBUTTn— CONQUBST  OF  rTALT  COMPLBTBD— NATAL  AFFAIBS— 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  8TATB  OF  ITALT  AND  BOMB. 

The  last  act  in  Rome's  long  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy 
is  also  the  first  in  the  great  drama  of  her  conflict  with  the  world. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  centnry  of  the  city,  those  nations 
which  had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  their  respective  lands  began 
to  come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle  field ;  and,  as  at 
Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  for  a  second  and 
more  serious  struggle,  so  on  the  larger  arena  of  the  nations,  Car- 
thage, Macedonia,  and  Bome  now  prepared  for  the  final  and 
decisive  contest."  ^  The  conquest  of  the  Samnites  had  left  two 
great  Italian  nations  stiU  unsubdued,  the  Etruscans  in  the  north 
and  the  Lucanians  in  the  south.  In  each  quarter,  too,  there  were 
other  races  which  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  Italian  soil.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  Oauls  were  ever  ready  to  pour 
down,  not  only  in  predatory  incursions  on  their  own  account,  but 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Etruscans;  and,  at  the  other,  the  Greek 

*  Mommsen's  Bidory  o/Home^  toL  L  p.  898. 
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dties,  which  might  have  fallen  like  ripe  fhiit  into  the  lap  of 
Eome,  were  too  inviting  a  prey  to  others  not  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict for  their  possession.  It  was  from  this  soorce  that  Some 
became  involved  in  firesh  wars,  first  against  a  new  Italian  coali- 
tion, and  then  with  her  powerM  antagonist,  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epims. 

The  whole  of  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Italy, — ^below  those 
branches  of  the  Apennines  which  diverge  from  the  knot  formed 
near  Vennsia,  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva  {0.  GampomelUi)  on 
the  west  coast,  and  the  lapygian  promontory  {O.  di  Leuca)  at  the 
"  heel "  of  the  peninsula — ^the  whole  of  this  region,  except  the 
possessions  of  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast,  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  two  kindred  peoples  of  liie  Samnite  origin,  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Bnittians.  Their  settlement  in  these  regions  was  the 
consequence  of  the  great  and  continued  movement  of  the  Sabellian 
races  to  the  south,  and  the  Bruttians  are  said  to  have  separated 
from  the  Lucanians  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  which  obtained  for 
them  their  distinctive  name.*  The  country  of  the  Bruttians  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  the  little  river  Laiis  (Zo^), 
being  formed  throughout  by  the  last  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  and 
the  people  were  a  wild  race  of  mountain  shepherds,  whose  char- 
acter and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  the  Oalabria^s.  The 
limits  of  Lucania  along  the  west  coast  coast  were  from  the  Laus  to 
the  Silarus,  which  divided  it  from  Oampania.  On  this  side  it  was 
a  highland  country,  like  Bruttium,  but  east  of  the  Apennines  it 
embraced  the  great  plain  which  Ues  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  It  was  thus  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  pastoral 
region,  and  it  was  rich  in  the  vine,t  the  olive,  and  other  finit- 
trees.  The  vicinity  of  the  Greek  cities,  while  tending  greatly  to 
civilize  the  Lucanians,  held  out  to  them  a  prize,  to  grasp  which 
became  the  leading  object  of  their  policy. 

The  aid  which  the  Lucanians  render^  to  Some  in  the  Samnite 
wars  appears  to  have  been  purchased  by  leaving  those  cities  at  their 
disposal  But  when,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  b^an  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  laid  siege  to  Thurii,  the  Greeks 
applied  for  aid  to  Home,  just  at  the  Gampanians  of  Teanum  and 
Oupua  had  asked  for  help  against  the  Samnites.  As  in  that  case, 
so  in  this,  the  temptation  proved  irresistible.    The  Bomans  set 

*  BnO^  or  Brdik  is  explained  by  the  Roman  antiquarians  to  mean  rtM9  in  the 
Lncanian  language. 

f  The  luxuriance  of  the  Tine  in  this  whole  southern  region  is  suj^sed  to  have  gLren 
ori^n  to  its  Greek  name  (Rwtritk,  that  is,  the  land  of  wine. 
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little  yalue  on  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom  the  poBsession  of 
Yennsia  would  enable  them  to  enbdne,  and  commanded  them  to 
respect  the  Thnrians  ba  the  allies  of  Borne.  The  spirit  of  Italian 
independence  was  once  more  ronsed.  All  that  remained  of  a 
national  party  among  the  Samnites  were  induced  to  join  with  the 
Lncanians,  Bmttians,  and  Etruscans  in  a  new  confederacy ;  and  even 
in  Tarentnm  the  anti-Boman  party  was  strong  enough  to  prepare 
to  break  off  the  Boman  alliance.  While  these  preparations  were 
going  on,  the  Bomans  had  the  wisdom  to  compose  those  internal 
dissensions  which  broke  out  anew  after  tlie  Samnite  Wars.  It  has 
already  been  related  how  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  achieved 
the  triimiph  of  their  order,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Hor- 
tensian  and  Msenian  laws;*  and  thus  the  republic  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  last  attack  of  the  combined  nations  of 
Italy, 

The  war  began  in  Etruria  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Samnites  (b.o.  283).  Arretium,  the  only  Etruscan 
dty  which  had  reftised  to  take  part  with  the  other  states,  was 
besieged  by  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  hordes  of 
the  Gallic  Senones,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  pay.  The 
new  consuls  had  not  yet  had  time  to  bring  their  levies  into  the 
field,t  but  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,  the  consul  of  the  last  year  and 
now  prsetor,  was  still  in  Etruria  with  his  army.  He  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Arretium,  and  suffered  there  a  most  calamitous 
defeat,  he  himself  being  slain,  with  seven  military  tribunes,  and 
13,000  men,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners.  The 
army  was,  in  fact,  cut  off  by  the  Senones,  who  w^re  serving  with 
the  Etruscans,  though  they  were  then  at  peace  with  Bome ;  and  the 
heralds  sent  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  fedth  were  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chieftain  Britomaris,  whose  father  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  But  a  signal  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  consul, 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  already  on  his  march  into 
northern  Etruria.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Arretium,  he 
turned  aside  into  the  territoiy  of  the  Senones,  easily  defeated  the 
few  warriors  who  were  left  in  the  country,  and  began  to  devastate 
the  land  and  massacre  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Gauls 
who  were  with  the  Etruscan  army,  failing  to  persuade  their  aUiea 
to  march  upon  Bome,  returned  to  defend  their  country.  They 
were  met  by  Dolabella  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  the 
snrvivors  falling  by  their  own  hands.    The  result  of  the  campaign 

«  In  B.a  289.    See  p.  280. 

f  At  this  period  the  coxurals  came  into  offloe  about  the  middle  of  April. 
TOJL  n. — ^20 
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waa  nothing  lets  than  the  utter  extinction  of  the  nation  of  the 
Senonea.  Their  women  and  children  were  sold  as  Blavee.  Those 
of  the  people  who  escaped  destmction  were  driven  from  the  land, 
and  probably  went  to  swell  the  hordes  that  soon  afterwards  ponred 
down  upon  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.*  Their  territory  was  bo<mi 
occnpied  by  Boman  settlements. 

The  first  colony  was  immediately  fonnded  at  Sena  (JSenigcigUol) ; 
and  the  Adriatic  waters,  of  which  tiie  Tyrrhenians  had  previously 
been  masters,  witnessed  the  presence  of  a  Boman  fleet  to  protect 
the  newly  acquired  coasts,  and  to  prepare  against  the  great  attack 
which  ali^eady  threatened  tiiem  from  Epiros.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  resolved  to  avenge  their  brethren's  fate ;  and  the 
great  nation  of  the  Boii  joined  the  army  of  the  Etruscans,  with 
tibe  design  of  marching  on  to  another  sack  of  Bome.  But  the 
consul  Gneeus  Domitius  Calvinus  met  their  united  forces  at  the 
passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Vadi- 
monian  lake,  which  lies  near  the  right  bank,  a  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Nar.  This  defeat,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Etruscan  nation  perished,  and  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
concluded  the  campaigns  of  the  eventftil  year  b.o.  283.  In  the 
following  year,  the  broken  forces  of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans 
were  again  defeated  by  the  consul,  Q.  ^milius  Papua,  and  the 
Boians  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Bome  (b.o.  282). 

The  desultory  warfare,  which  the  Etruscans  maintained  for  two 
years  more,  did  not  hinder  the  Bomans  from  devoting  their  almost 
undivided  attention  to  the  south.  Their  small  auxiliary  force  had 
been  content  hitherto  to  maintain  itself  at  Thurii  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  but  now  the  consul,  C.  Fabbigiits 
Luscmus,  who  has  left  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  Boman 
annals,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  Lucanians  were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  genei^,  C.  Statilius,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  victory  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  submission 
of  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  except  those  of  Dorian  origin,  which 
adhered  to  Tarentum ;  and,  besides,  Thurii,  Locri,  (>oton,  and 
Bhegium  received  Boman  garrisons.  Their  occupation  of  the 
last  of  these  cities  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
Carthaginians :  and  from  the  station  they  had  at  last  reached  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  they  seemed  to  challenge  those 
two  great  foreign  powers,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Punic,  whose  con- 
flicts with  Bome  occupy  the  following  century  of  her  annals. 
Once  more  the  good  fortune  of  Bome  was  conspicuous  in  having 
«  See  ch^k  zriiL  p.  110. 
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to  deal  with  her  enemies  apart;  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
finished  two  years  before  the  Fnnic  wars  began ;  and  the  ambi^* 
tious  designs  of  Pyrrhns  were  not  resumed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia till  the  Bomans  were  relieyed  from  the  worst  pressure  of 
the  Second  Punic  War. 

Tabentdh  now  remained  the  sole  obstacle  to  Bome's  entire 
mastery  of  Italy.  Situated  on  a  splendid  harbour  west  of  the  river 
OalsBsus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  adjacent 
to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lucania,  this  ancient  city  had  enjoyed  a  pre^ 
eminence  among  the  states  of  Magna  Grecia  dmost  from  the  time 
of  its  colonization  by  the  Laoedeemonian  Phalanthus.  It  grew  rich 
by  commerce,  and  possessed  land  and  sea  forces  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  alike  against  the  Etruscans  and  the  more  fatal  enemy  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  philosopher 
Archytas,  a  native  of  the  city,  gave  it  a  code  of  laws  (about 
B.O.  400),  and  it  became  famous  as  the  resort  of  learned  Greeks. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  entirely  Abandoned  the  old  Dorian 
simplicity ;  and  the  transference  of  the  government  from  the  many 
to  the  few  was  followed  by  a  strange  mixture  of  restless  eneigy  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  with  licentious  fiivolity  in  its  use.  The  Ta- 
routines  have  been  called  ^^  the  Athenians  of  Italy,''  but  while  they 
caricatured  the  levity  of  the  Athenians  to  a  childish  degree,  they 
vied  with  the  Etruscans  in  d^raded  luxury.  Plato,  who  visited 
Tarentum  about  b.o.  889,  saw  the  whole  dty  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  Dionysia.  The  reader  of  Athenffius  will  remember  at  least 
one  striking  case  of  their  prostitution  of  art  to  licentiousness ;  and 
literature  was  equally  d^aded  by  the  invention  of  the  burlesque 
or  "  merry  tragedy,"  at  the  very  time  when  the  Sanmites  were 
making  their  great  stand  against  the  advancing  power  of  Home. 
The  demagogues  who  directed  their  government  proved  totally 
incompetent  to  make  use  of  a  crisis  which  might  have  delivered 
the  city  from  its  difficult  position  among  the  contending  parties. 
Their  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  danger  nearest  at 
hand,  from  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Lucanians,  and  their  ap- 
peals for  aid  first  brought  over  armies  from  the  continent  of  Greece 
to  Italy.  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agis,  fell  fighting  in  their  cause 
(b.c.  338).  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Sanmite 
wars,  the  people  of  Tarentum  invited  Alexander  of  Epirus,  the 
undo  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  assist  them  against  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  (b.o.  332).  This  prince 
remained  in  Italy  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  the  details  of  his 
campaigns  are  unfortunately  lost    The  Tarentines  soon  quarrelled 
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with  him,  probably  because  they  perceived  his  design  of  makbg 
himself  king  of  Italy.  He  then  continued  the  war  on  his  own 
acconnt,  and  made  a  league  with  the  Bomans.  After  a  career 
marked  by  considerable  succeeses,  the  treachery  of  some  Lucaniaa 
emigrants,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with  their  countrymen, 
brought  on  him  a  defeat,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  near  Fandosia, 
on  the  river  Acheron  (b.o.  826).  In  this  same  year,  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Great  Samnite  War  gave  the  Tarentines  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  league  which  might  have  repulsed  the  Eomans  from 
Southern  Italy.  But  while  they  left  the  Samnites  to  maintain  a 
single-handed  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  the  Tarentine 
demagogues  claimed  to  assume  the  position  of  umpires ;  and  when 
the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  seemed  to  present  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity for  insulting  the  Bomans,  they  summoned  both  belligerents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  (b.o.  820).  The  Bomans  replied  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  which  seems  at  once  to  have  quelled 
the  rash  confidence  of  ihe4?arentines ;  for,  instead  of  using  their 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they  sent  it  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  cities  of  Sicily  against  Aga- 
thodes.  Their  armies  were  occupied  in  hostilities  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  whose  policy  was  equally  fatal  to  the  Samnite  cause.  At 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  that  they  might 
soon  have  to  deal  with  the  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Lucanians,  they 
again  looked  for  help  to  Greece.  The  adventurer  who  came  thii9 
time  to  their  aid  was  Oleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  11.,  king 
of  Sparta,  who  brought  with  him  5000  mercenaries  and  raised  as 
many  more  in  Italy.  He  compelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace 
with  Tarentum ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  Fyrrhus,  he 
was  strong  enough  to  have  headed  a  great  confederacy  of  the 
Italian  and  the  Greek  cities  against  Borne.  But  his  ambition 
was  of  a  far  more  vulgar  type ;  and,  after  wasting  time  at  Meta- 
pontum,  and  talking  of  aiding  the  Sicilian  cities  against  Agathocles, 
he  suddenly  departed  for  Corcyra,  and  made  that  island  his  head- 
quarters for  piratical  incursions  upon  Italy  and  Greece.  Thus  the 
dose  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  found  the  Tarentines  defenceless 
against  the  Bomans,  who  granted  them  &vourable  terms  of  peace 
(b.0.  304). 

That  peace  had  remained  formally  unbroken  to  the  present  time; 
and  the  Tarentines,  yearly  more  and  more  enervated  by  luxury, 
had  looked  on  while  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans  were  crushed  and 
the  Senones  extirpated.  But  their  secret  hostility  to  Borne  was 
now  intensified  by  fear ;  and  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  inso- 
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lent  display  of  their  maritiine  power  at  her  expense.  The|^  were 
old  treaties  which  bonnd  the  Bomans  not  to  sail  to  the  east  of  the 
Lucanian  promontory  (ft  Nav)^  the  western  headland  of  the  Gnlf 
of  Tarentum.  The  Komans  were  not  likely  to  observe  a  restriction 
which  would  have  severed  them  both  from  their  garrison  at  Thnrii 
and  from  their  new  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  Whether  in  good 
faith,  or  from  the  characteristic  assumption  to  "  decree  what  should 
be  right,"  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sent  to  protect  Thurii,  and 
probably  also  to  watch  the  Tarentines,  appeared  suddenly  off 
Tarentum  (b.o.  282).  It  was  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  the  whole 
people  were  gathered  in  the  theatre  in  a  condition  like  that  in 
which  they  had  been  seen  by  Plato,  when  from  the  r^jfsed  seats, 
which  looked  out  to  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  Soman  ships  making 
evidently  for  the  harbour.  Incited  by  a  demagogue,  who  urged 
them  to  take  instant  satisfaction  for  the  violated  treaty,  they 
rushed  down  and  manned  their  ships,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the 
Bomans,  who,  surprised  and  outnumbered,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Only  half  their  fleet  escaped ;  four  ships  were  sunk  with  all  their 
crews ;  a  fifth  was  taken ;  the  soldiers  on  board  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves.  Such  an  outrage  upon  an 
ally  so  powerful  could  only  spring  from  that  recklessness  with 
which  weak  passion  commits  itself  to  a  course  which  it  is  conscious 
of  not  having  the  strength  to  carry  through.  As  for  the  treaty,  it 
was  both  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  the  Tartentines  clearly  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  attack- 
ing without  first  warning  off  the  Boman  fleet.  Flushed  with  their 
easy  victory  they  marched  to  Thurii  and  took  the  city  by  surprise. 
The  Boman  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire  uninjured ;  but  their 
partisans  were  driven  into  exile;  the  existing  government  was 
overthrown;  the  city  was  plundered;  and  the  Thurians  were 
bitterly  reproached  for  bringing  the  Bomans  into  the  Ghilf  of 
Tarentum  among  the  Hellenic  cities,  by  the  very  state  which  had 
forced  them  to  that  course  by  abandoning  them  to  the  Lucanians 
(b.0.  282). 

The  Bomans  took  their  wonted  precautions  to  place  themselves 
in  the  right.  They  sent  L.  Postumius  to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction.  On  their  first  landing  the 
envoys  were  beset  by  a  rabble,  jeering  at  their  purple-bordered 
togas.  It  happened  that  the  citizens  were  again  assembled  in  the 
theatre  at  the  season  of  a  festival,  and  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
ducted thither  for  their  audience.  The  whole  assembly  seemed 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wanton  levity.    When  Postumius  began 
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to  ad(^es8  them  in  Greek,  they  laughed  aload  at  his  accent  and  hia 
miBtakee.  He  was  still  proceeding,  with  unmoved  gravily,  to 
state  the  senate's  moderate  demands—the  release  of  the  captives, 
the  restoration  of  Thnrii,  and  the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the 
outrage — ^when  a  drunken  profligate  came  up  to  him  and  bespat- 
tered his  white  toga  with  the  most  disgusting  filth,  amidst  the 
laughter,  applause,  and  obscene  songs  of  the  whole  assembly. 
"  Laugh  while .  je  may,"  exclaimed  Postumius,  holding  up  Ids 
sullied  robe,  ^^ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain 
on  this  toga  shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  Even  after 
this  insult,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  senate  declared 
war.  The  consul,  L.  -^milius  Barbula,  who  was  already  in  Sam- 
nium,  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  he  did  not  begin 
to  ravage  it  till  the  former  offers  of  peace  had  been  again  reftised; 
and  then  he  sent  back  several  noble  prisoners  unhurt.  The  Bomans 
hoped  for  the  restoration  of  peace  tlirough  the  aristocratical  party ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  government  fell  into  its  hands ;  but  the 
democracy  had  already  taken  measures,  at  once  to  protect  the 
city  and  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy  by  foreign  aid. 

The  petulance  of  the  Tarentine  democracy  was,  in  fact,  not  so 
irrational  as  it  appears ;  and  the  Bomans  had  a  special  reason  for 
their  moderation.  We  must  glance  back  to  that  point  in  the 
Greek  annals  at  which  we  saw  the  noble-minded  Epirot,  Pybbhus, 
meditating  to  place  his  name  on  a  level  with  that  of  Alexander,  by 
foimding  an  empire  in  the  West."*  Since  the  enterprise  of  hk 
ancestor  Alexander,  half  a  century  before,  Tarentum  had  been,  as 
it  were,  an  open  gate  into  Italy;  and  now  the  prospect  was  held 
out  of  measuring  his  strength,  not  with  the  barbarian  Lucanians, 
but  with  worthy  rivals  for  imperial  dominion.  The  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  might  be  relied  on  for  a  last  united 
effort  under  such  a  leader.  The  Tartentines  had  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  demand  powers  which 
would  make  him  independent  of  their  vacillating  councils ;  and 
they  had  to  make  the  simple  choice  between  submitting  to  the 
Romans  or  receiving  the  Epirot  for  a  master.  The  two  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  but  the  more  patriotic  course  of  taking 
a  Greek  for  their  leader  was  enforced  by  apprehensions  of  Eoman 
vengeance.  The  clemency  of  the  Boman  consul  had,  however, 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  Agis,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratio 
party,  had  been  chosen  general,  when  all  was  changed  by  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Epims,  bringing  a  treaty  ratted  by  Pyrrhus. 

•  See  diap.  xriiL  p.  107. 
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It  gave  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  Tarentines  and  their 
Italian  allieB,  with  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  the  city  till 
the  independence  of  Italy  should  be  secured.  The  envoys  were 
accompanied  by  Cineas,  the  favourite  minister  of  Pyrrhus.  His 
general,  Milo,  soon  followed,  with  3000  men,  and,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  government  of 
Agis,  and  to  all  prospect  of  peace  with  Eome.  The  consul  ^mi- 
lius  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia  (b.c.  281). 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter  when  Pyrrhus  himself  landed 
on  the  Messapian  coast  with  a  force  which  had  suffered  greatly 
from  a  stormy  voyage,  and  marched  overland  to  Tarentum,  whither 
his  scattered  ships  gradually  followed.  The  army  he  brought 
with  him  numbered  20,000  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  2000  archers, 
500  slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  an  animal  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  in  Italy.*  It  was  for  the  most  part  raised 
from  various  nations  subject  to  his  rule  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece, — ^Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Ohaonians,  and  Ambraciots ; 
but  it  also  included,  besides  his  own  household  troops,  some 
Macedonian  infantry  and  Thessalian  cavalry,  famished  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  small  body — as  large  however,  as  that  whidi 
Alexander  had  led  into  Asia — ^was  but  the  nucleus  of  his  intended 
force.  The  Tarentine  envoys  had  promised  him  350,000  infantry 
and  20,000  cavaliy  of  the  confederates.  Finding  that  this  force 
still  remained  to  be  raised,  Pyrrhus  at  once  set  about  enlisting  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expense  of  the  Tarentines,  and,  what  was  far  more 
distasteful,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  serve  in  person.  His 
measures  transformed  the  city  of  frivolous  idlers  into  a  severely 
ordered  garrison;  the  assembly  and  the  dubs  were  suspended; 
the  theatres  and  promenades  were  closed ;  and  when  the  citizens 
attempted  to  fly  from  this  irksome  discipline,  his  guards  pre* 
vented  their  passing  the  gates  without  the  king's  permission. 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection,  the  demagogues  and  lead- 
ing men  were  put  to  death  or  deported  as  hostages  to  £pirua. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Italy,  Tarentum  at  least  had 
found  a  master,  who  knew  how  little  its  free  alliance  was  worth  ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  begin  the  campaign  with- 
out securing  the  city  which  formed  his  military  base. 

*  Henoe  its  proper  Latin  name,  "the  Laoaoian  ox*'  {bos  Lueaa\  from  the  ooimtiy 
in  which  the  Romans  first  saw  it  We  still  nnoonsdously  call  the  elephant  an  ox,' 
for  the  name  is  bat  the  Greek  form  of  the  Seautie  o&p/^  or  eUph,  an  <w.  It  is  need- 
lees  to  multiply  <t-«"npi<«  of  the  popular  application  of  fiuniliar  names  to  newlj* 
discoTered  animals 
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The  RomanB  strained  every  nerve  to  marcli  against  Pyrrlnm 
before  he  could  gather  the  forces  which  as  yet  the  confederal?^ 
did  not  possess.  In  fact,  all  Italy,  except  Tarentum  itself  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Lncania,  lay  at  their  command,  if  they  could 
but  anticipate  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Sanmites  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Lucanians  were  kept  in  check  by  the  colony  of 
Venusia;  and  the  Bruttians  would  have  been  overawed  by  the 
garrisons  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  for  the  defection  of  the  Cam- 
panian  garrison  .in  Ehegium,  who  rose  and  seized  the  city  for 
themselves,  -with  results  of  which  we  have  afterwards  to  speak. 
Fromt  his  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Oampanians  were 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  garrison  duty,  and  that  they  were 
generally  disaffected,  lie  crisis  was  indeed  one  to  try  the  temper 
of  all  the  Italians,  and  especially  of  the  recently  subdued  Sabellian 
nations,  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  captain  of  Greece  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  head  an  effort  for  their  liberation ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rapid  march  of  Pyrrhus  up  the  central 
highlands  would  have  been  attended  by  a  universal  rising.  How 
dubious  was  the  fidelity  of  some  even  of  the  Latins,  and  how 
stem  the  resolution  of  the  Bomans  to  crush  disaffection,  is  proved 
by  the  fate  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Preeneste,  who  were 
suddenly  carried  off  to  Home,  cast  into  prison,  and  afterwarde  put 
to  death.  Even  the  prdletarU  were  called  out  and  armed,  probably 
to  form  the  army  of  reserve  which  covered  Home.  An  army  was 
sent  under  the  consul  Coruncanius  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
were  already  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field;  while  the  main  forces 
of  the  republic  were  despached  under  the  other  consul  P.  Yalerius 
Leevinus,  through  Samnium  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  This 
army  consisted  of  four  legions,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies.  Its  total  force,  amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  is  so 
much  greater  than  an  ordinary  consular  army,*  that  we  must 
suppose  LeevinuB  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  which 
had  wintered  in  Apulia  under  jEmilius.  At  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, the  Soman  army  must  have  considerably  outnumbered  the 
enemy. 

The  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to  gain  time  by  offering  to  mediate 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Italians  was  met  by  an  indignant 
refusal ;  and  he  marched  out  of  Tarentum  to  meet  the  enemy. 
LsBvinus  had  directed  his  march  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siris 
{Sirmo)  when  Pyrrhus  hastened  forward  to  protect  the  important 

*  The  greatest  ordinary  foroe  of  a  ooDSolar  army  waa  20,000  foot  and  2400  hone. 
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city  of  Heraclea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adris  {Agri).  The  plain 
between  the  two  rivers  was  favourable  for  the  kin^s  cavalry  and 
elephants,  and  here  he  drew  np  his  forces,  with  his  left  resting  on 
Heraclea  and  his  right  towards  Pandosia.  The  Battlb  of  Heba- 
OLEA  is  memorable  in  military  history  as  the  first  in  which  the 
two  great  systems  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were  bronght 
into  collision.*  The  attack  was  begmi  by  the  Bomans.  They 
passed  the  Sins  nnder  cover  of  their  horse,  who  crossed  first  on 
the  two  wings,  threatening  to  sarronnd  the  enemy.  Pyrrhns 
himself  led  a  fhrions  charge  of  cavab*y,  but  the  Bomans  sus- 
tained the  shock,  in  which  the  king  was  thrown,  his  horse  being 
killed  by  a  brave  Prentanian,  and  his  horsemen  fled  at  seeing  him 
faU.  The  incident  taught  Pyrrhns  caution ;  and  he  exchanged  his 
arms  and  purple  cloak  with  an  officer  of  his  guard,  named  Mega- 
des,  while  he  bronght  the  phalanx  into  action.  Seven  times  did 
the  legion  and  the  phalanx  drive  one  another  back :  seven  times 
did  either  force  reconquer  its  lost  ground.  The  conflict  still  hung 
in  doubt,  when  Megacles,  whose  borrowed  splendour  had  made  him 
a  universal  mark,  was  struck  down  dead.  His  fall  was  almost  as 
fii,tal  as  if  he  had  been  really  the  king.  Leevinus  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  his  last  reserve,  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry, 
whidi  he  threw  on  the  flank  of  the  phalanx,  while  it  wavered  for 
a  moment.  But  the  column  rallied  at  the  sight  of  Pyrrhns,  riding 
with  bare  head  along  its  front ;  and  the  king,  in  his  turn,  brought 
up  his  reserve,  those  formidable  beasts,  whose  unwieldy  strength 

*  The  Roman  legion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  arrayed  as  a  phalanx ;  hat,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled  into  that  more  open  order, 
for  a  Ml  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Roman  antiquities.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  internals,  called  the  JuutaAy  prmcipa,  and 
triaru  ;  bat  the  last  line  was  triple,  so  that  there  were  really  fiye  lines  in  all  The  Aos- 
ion,  in  the  front  line,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  thdr  first  experience  of  war; 
the  primapety  those  in  the  full  Tigour  of  manhood ;  and  these  two  formed  the  Tan, 
under  the  common  name  of  Ani^Slaniy  ''those  before  the  jMlont"  (javelin-men), 
another  name  for  the  Triaini  or  Ihhrd  rank.  The  latter  were  the  main  body,  coudstiog  of 
reterans,  of  whom  those  best  tried  formed  the  front  line  of  veterami  or  iriarii  proper ; 
behind  them  were  the  roraniy  of  younger  and  less  fiunous  soldiers ;  and  last  of  all 
the  oMoist,  or  supemumeraries.  The  central  line,  of  iriarii  proper,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  nudeus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  m  front,  that  could  M  back  between 
its  open  columns  if  driven  in,  and  two  other  lines  in  the  rear,  to  advance  to  its  sup- 
port Each  line  was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  {manipuG),  oouusiing 
of  00  privates,  2  centurions  or  captains,  and  an  ensign  {yexiUarius).  The  maniples 
were  drawn  up  with  a  space  between  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
order,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons.  This  open  order,  in  wluch 
so  much  scope  was  given  to  tiie  powers  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  system  of 
separate  Unes,  supporting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth  of  fron^ 
formed  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and  the  phalanx. 
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the  Bomans  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise,  and  whose  strange 
forms  their  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face.  The  cavalry 
which  was  to  have  decided  the  victory  fled,  carrying  confusion 
among  the  legions :  the  elephants  pursued,  trampling  down  all 
before  them ;  and  the  charge  of  Pyrrhus  with  his  Theesalian 
horse  made  t^e  rout  complete.  It  is  said  that  the  Boman  army 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  a  certain  Caius 
Minucius  wounded  one  of  the  elephants,  which  turned  back  upon 
the  pursuers,  causing  a  confusion  which  gave  the  fugitives  a 
momentary  respite,  and  showed  how  these  terrible  beasts  might 
be  made  dangerous  to  their  own  employers.  As  it  was,  the 
Bomans  escaped  over  the  Siris,  but  without  staying  to  defend 
their  camp.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  reckoned  at 
15,000  men,  of  whom  7,000  were  ^  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
2,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  cost  Pyrflius  4,000  slain, 
including  so  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  as  to  have  called 
forth  from  him  the  celebrated  saying,  that  such  another  victory 
would  be  his  ruin.  Leevinus  drew  off  his  routed  army  into 
Apulia,  and  found  a  rallying  place  at  Yenusia,  which  remained 
faithful  to  Bome,  while  environed  by  the  enemy.  The  rest  of 
Apulia,  with  Lucania,  Samnium,  the  Bruttii,  the  Greek  cities, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  were  the  prize  of  the  victory ; 
but  the  Latins  were  steadfast,  and  Pyrrhus  learnt  with  what  sort 
of  men  he  had  to  deal  by  the  refusal  of  his  offer  to  the  prisoners 
to  take  service  in  his  army. 

Well  weighing  the  price  that  his  victory  had  cost,  and  trusting 
to  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Bomans,  he  offered  terms  of 
peace.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a  Greek  power  in  Southern  Italy, 
embracing  the  Italian  states  as  dependent  allies ;  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  sufficient  at  least  till  he  should  have  subjugated 
Sicily.  He  demanded  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities, 
including  those  of  Campania,  aud  the  restitution  of  all  territory 
and  places  (Luceria  and  Yenusia  among  the  rest)  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Samnite  nations.  The  bearer  of  these  proposals 
was  the  minister  Cineaa,  a  philosopher  and  orator  who  had  heard 
Demosthenes  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won  more 
cities  by  his  tongue  than  Pyrrhus  had  taken  by  his  sword.  He 
was  instructed  to  lavish  professions  of  respect  and  admiration  on 
the  republic ;  but  he  was  ftunished  with  other  means  of  persuasion, 
to  be  used  in  private.  His  blandishments  were  not  without  effect. 
A  party  in  the  senate  were  inclined  to  impose  upon  themselves 
with  the  fallacy  that  a  present  concession  might  draw  Pyrrhus  on 
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to  his  rain.  Bat  the  old  statesmeiiy  who  had  gaided  the  repablio 
throogh  the  Samnite  and  Latin  wars,  and  had  seen  her  take  the 
first  step  to  sovereign  dominion,  knew  fall  well  that  the  qaestion 
was  of  her  relinqoishing  all  she  had  gained  and  sabsiding  into 
the  chief  city  of  Latiam,  a  mere  proyince  of  a  Greek  kingdom. 
The  blind  and  aged  Appios  Olaadias,  who  in  his  censorship  had 
laid  down  the  road  by  which  the  Boman  armies  had  so  oftea 
marched  to  their  yictories  in  the  soath,  appeared  in  the  senate, 
after  a  long  retirement,  to  infdse  into  a  new  generation  the  spirit 
by  which  their  fathers  had  conqnered.  The  story  of  how  he  was 
carried  throogh  the  crowded  foram  in  a  litter,  and  led  by  his  sons 
and  sons-in-law  to  his  place,  and  heard  with  breathless  silence  by 
the  senate,  irresistibly  recaUs  that  great  scene  of  our  own  history, 
the  last  appearance  of  Chatham, — ^a  comparison  which  Dr.  Arnold 
has  drawn  with  a  very  pardonable  exaggeration : — ^^  We  recollect 
how  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and 
infirmity  like  Appios,  bat  roosed  like  him  by  the  dread  of 
approaching  dishonour  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by  his  son 
and  son-in-law  into  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  all  the  peers  with 
one  impolse  arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words 
of  that  mighty  voice,  when  he  protested  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England  most 
&11,  she  might  fall  with  honoor.  The  real  speech  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America  will 
give  a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appios 
in  the  Boman  senate  than  any  fictitioos  oration  which  I  coold 
either  copy  firom  other  writers  or  endeavoor  myself  to  invent ;  and 
those  who  woold  wish  to  know  how  Appios  spoke  shoold  read  the 
dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England."*  Not  content 
with  rejecting  the  king's  overtores,  the  senate  declared  the  prin- 
ciple that  Borne  coold  never  negotiate  with  a  foreign  enemy  on 
Italian  groond ;  and  Cineas  retomed  to  tell  his  master  that  ^^  to 
fight  with  the  Boman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaostible  were  their  nombers  and  tibeir  spirit.  The  city  was 
like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings."  Such 
expressions  might  well  have  been  used  by  a  spectator  of  the  actoal 
state  of  Bome;  bat  they  were  probably  placed  in  the  month  of 

*  Arnold,  Bitlory  of  Btfrn^t  toL  it  p.  497.  It  Is  a  renunkabie  ooinddenoe  that 
the  painter  of  the  modem  scene  should  have  given  life  to  a  son  who,  at  an  age  as 
great  as  that  of  Appiua,  and  in  spite  of  infirmities  like  Chatham's,  was  wont  to 
entrance  the  House  of  Lords,  with  pleadings  as  eloquent  as  those  of  either,  for  the 
true  dignity  of  England  in  the  cause  of  European  libert  j. 
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Qineas  by  the  Greek  rhetorical  hifitorians.  At  all  events  they  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  conrse  of  Pyrrhnfl. 

The  EomanB  prepared  to  meet  him  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
proud  answer  to  his  overtures.  Two  new  l^ons  were  raised  to 
reinforce  Lsevinus,  who  followed  the  march  of  Pyrrhus  into  Cam- 
pania, and  saved  Capua  and  iN'eapolis.  Having  laid  waste  that 
rich  province,  the  king  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris  into 
Latium,  as  far  as  FregeUse,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  thus 
securing  the  passage  of  the  river.  His  march  was  now  directed 
straight  upon  Eome  along  the  great  Latin  road.  The  Hemicans 
of  Anagnia,  who  were  still  the  unwilling  subjects  of  Eome,  and 
the  Prsenestines,  smarting  under  their  recent  cruel  chastisement, 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach,  but  the  Latin  cities  in  general 
showed  no  inclination  to  revolt  from  Eome.  He  had  advanced 
six  miles  beyond  Prseneste,  to  the  spot  where  the  road  emeiges 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Campagna,  across  which  he  could  see 
the  city  at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles,  when  he  found 
that  his  onward  march  had  reached  its  limit. 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts  since  their  defeat  at  the 
Yadimonian  Lake,  and  probably  unwilling  to  havethe  war  carried 
into  their  country,  the  Etruscans  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Eome  at  this  very  crisis,  and  the  army  of  the  consul  Coruncanius 
was  set  at  liberty  to  operate  against  Pyirhus,  while  the  dictator, 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  covered  Eome  with  his  army  of  reserve. 
With  such  a  force  in  his  front,  and  that  of  Laevinus  hanging  on 
his  rear,  Pyrrhus  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat.  He  carried  off  his 
immense  booty  into  Campania  unmolested  by  LsBvinus,*  and 
thence  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Tarentum  (b.o.  280).  The 
fruits  of  his  victory  at  Heraclea  had  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  jSrm  attitude  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  Italian  confederates  complained  of  the  burthens  of 
a  war  in  which  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiery  was  ever 
reminding  them  of  their  secondary  part 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  the  Eomans  sent  that  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  their  cdebrated 
stories  of  the  unflinching  courage  and  incorruptible  integrity  of 
Fabricius.  The  object  of  the  mission,  to  ransom  or  exchange  the 
Eoman  prisoners,  was  refused  by  Pyrrhus  unless  the  terms  of  peace 
already  offered  by  Cineas  were  accepted ;  but  he  allowed  them  to 

*  The  Roman  annalists  tell  one  of  thdr  usual  romances,  about  the  army  of  L«?i- 
HOB  frightening  off  the  Greeks  with  their  shouts,  when  FynbaaB  was  preparing  for  an 
attack. 
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go  to  Borne  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  on  their  word  of  hononr  to 
retnm,  a  pledge  to  which  the  senate  added  force  by  proclaiming 
the  penalty  of  death  for  any  one  who  loitered  a  day  behind  the 
.  appointed  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  snmmer  of  b.o.  279,  Pyrrhns  opened 
the  campaign  in  Apulia,  and  the  Boman  consuls  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Asculnm,  to  which  he  had  laid  siege.  The  two  armies 
were  equally  matched,  both  in  their  numbers  and  composition. 
Each  contained  about  70,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalry ;  the  select 
troops  being  16,000  Greeks  and  Epirots  on  the  one  side,  and 
20,000  Eomans  on  the  other ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  slight 
disparity,  Pyrrhus  had  his  elephants,  now  reduced  to  nineteen. 
His  allies  were  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  with  the 
dyic  force  of  Tarentum,  distinguished  by  their  white  shields :  those 
of  the  Bomans  were  the  Latins,  Campanians,  Yolsdans,  Umbrians 
Sabines,  and  the  kindred  Sabellian  tribes.  The  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  on  neither  side  were  the  allies 
fiilly  trusted.  Pyrrhus  arranged  his  wings  so  as  to  meet  the  open 
order  of  the  Bomans,  who,  on  their  part,  had  invented  a  peculiar 
sort  of  war-chariot  to  use  against  the  elephants.  The  real  battle 
of  Asculum  was  preceded,  the  day  before,  by  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  Pyrrhus,  attacldng  on  broken  ground,  suffered 
some  disadvantage ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  drew  the  Bomans 
into  the  plain,  where  his  phalanx  had  room  to  form  and  his 
elephants  firee  scope  for  action.  The  Bomans  exhausted  their 
desperate  valour  upon  the  even  front  of  the  phalanx  without  being 
able  to  penetrate  within  the  line  of  spears ;  tiU,  wearied  and  dis- 
ordered, they  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  elephants.  They 
escaped  to  their  camp  behind  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
How  entirely  the  victory  was  due  to  the  phalanx  is  proved  by  the  loss 
of  3505  of  the  king's  otixer  troops.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  trustworthy  account  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  copied  by  Plu- 
tarch fi*om  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  an  historian  who  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and  made  use  of  the 
king's  own  commentaries.  The  Boman  annalists  claimed  the 
victory ;  and,  in  a  political  sense,  they  were  not  far  wrong.  Pyr- 
rhus had  not  succeeded  in  completely  crushing  a  Boman  army  and 
giving  the  allies  of  Bome  an  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  the  Italian 
confederacy  was  held  together  and  to  him  by  ties  loose  from  the 
first,  and  long  since  weakened  by  mutual  disgust.  His  own  Greek 
troops,  on  whom  alone  he  placed  reliance,  melted  away  with  every 
battle,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  precluded  the 
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hope  of  reinforcementB.  He  abandoned  the  campaign,  leaving  the 
Bomans  in  possession  of  Apulia,  and  retired  into  winter  quarteni 
at  Tarentnm  (b,o.  279). 

Here  he  was  invited  to  a  scene  of  action  more  congenial  to  a 
Greek,  and  promising  a  better  vantage  gronnd  for  some  future 
attack  on  Italy.  Agathodes  had  been  dead  ten  years,  and  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  had  been  left,  without  any  common  leader,  to  the 
demagogues  and  despots  of  their  several  dties.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginians  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  island :  Agrigentom 
had  fallen,  and  Syracuse  was  now  threatened.  The  Syracnsana 
applied  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  a  sort  of  claim,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Agathoclee,  to  be  their  natural  leader,  and  they  offered  him  the  sov* 
ereignty  of  their  city.  They  were  seconded  by  envoys  from  the  other 
states,  who  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole  island.  At 
thesame  juncture,  the  Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  who  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  commercial  treaties,  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Greeks.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Bomans  secured  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to 
operate  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  blockade  Pyr- 
rhus in  Tarentnm,  and  the  Carthaginians  hoped  to  detain  the  king 
in  Italy  while  they  obtained  the  complete  mastery  of  Sicily.  It 
might  well  appear  that,  by  at  once  meeting  them  on  the  latter 
field,  Pyrrhus  would  best  promote  his  ultimate  success  in  Italy. 

Early  in  b.c.  278,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail,  under  Mago, 
sailed  from  Ostia  to  the  straits.  They  were  received  at  Messana  by 
the  Mamertines,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more ;  but  Bhegium 
was  Buccessftilly  defended  by  the  revolters,  who  could  hope  for  no 
mercy  from  the  Bomans.  Syracuse  was  next  blockaded,  while  a  pow- 
erful  army  formed  the  siege  by  land.  Meanwhile  the  Bomans  open- 
ed the  campaign  in  Italy  under  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  FabriciiiB 
was  one.  This  simple  yeoman  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  over- 
come Pyrrhus  by  a  magnanimity  like  his  own  before  Cnrius  conquer- 
ed him  in  arms.  He  sent  warning  to  the  king  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  offered  to  poison  him  if  he  were  well  paid.  Pyrrhus  responded 
to  the  generous  act  by  dismissing  all  his  Boman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  reopen  negotiations.  Cineas 
was  once  more  sent  to  Bome ;  but  the  senate  remained  firm  to  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  adhered  to  its  former  terms.  It  was 
now  needful  above  dl  things  to  save  Syracuse.  Disregarding 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  the  Italians,  and  the  piteous  appeal  of 
the  Tarentines,  that,  if  he  must  desert  them,  he  would  at  least 
restore  to  them  their  city,  Pyirhus  left  MUo  with  a  garrison  at 
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Tarentmn,  and  his  son  Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  his 
main  force  for  Sicily.  If  the  OarthaginianB  had  left  the  squadron 
at  Messana,  it  was  too  weak  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  he  disem- 
barked at  Tanromenimn  {Taormma)^  near  the  northern  foot  of 
Etna. 

The  two  years  which  Pyrrhns  had  spent  in  Italy,  so  brilliant  in 
victories  and  so  firnitless  in  their  resolts,  foreshadowed  the  bright 
promise  and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  two  years'  campaign 
in  Sidly.  He  was  at  once  snccessfdl  in  relieving  Syracuse,  and 
all  the  Greek  cities  recognized  his  leadership.  Their  nnion 
tamed  the  tide  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  almost 
entirely  driven  from  the  jGield,  and  lost  their  fortress  of  Eryx  in 
the  west.  It  was  only  the  strength  of  their  fleet  that  enabled 
them  to  hold  the  two  great  ports  of  Messana  and  Lilybesmn  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  island.  The  Bomans,  engaged  in 
recovering  the  sonth  of  Italy,  showed  no  disposition  to  come  to 
their  help;  and  the  Oarthaginians  offered  Pyrrhus  a  separate 
peace,  with  supplies  of  men  and  money,  if  he  would  leave  them 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  lilybseum.  They  hoped,  of  course, 
that  he  would  return  to  Italy,  leaving  the  Greek  cities  once  more 
at  their  mercy.  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  proposal,  and  set  to  work 
to  supply  his  greatest  want,  by  building  a  fleet,  which  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  lilybseum,  and  to  keep  open  his 
oonununicationB  between  Epirus,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  even  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa  with  that  adequate  force  for  the  want  of 
which  Agathodes  had  failed.  By  the  middle  of  b.o.  278,  the 
fleet  was  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  But  in  the  mean 
time  disaffection  had  broken  out  among  the  Greeks.  Trained  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  had  imbibed  oriental  ideas  of 
government  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  citizens  of  free  republics ; 
nor  did  he  scruple  to  put  down  opposition  by  severity.  His 
fidlure  to  take  lilybeBum  had  injured  his  prestige  with  the  Greek^ 
and,  when  they  saw  bis  new  fleet  sail  for  Tarentum  instead  of 
lilybeeum,  they  believed  that  he  had  finally  abandoned  them. 
They  refdsed  aU  his  demands  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  kingdom  of  Sidly  was  lost 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Pyrrhus  was  led  by  his  generous  nature 
into  a  politicaJ  mistake.  Had  he  completed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  and  then  established  his  government 
there  with  something  of  Hxe  sternness  of  a  Dionysius  or  an  Aga- 
thodes, he  might  have  returned  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  island,  to  finish  his  work  in  Italy.    The  successes  of  the 
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Bomons  had  indeed  been  great :  and  even  Locii  had  been  lost, 
the  citizens  having  maflsacred  the  Epirot  garrifion.  Bnt  the  Lnca- 
nians  and  Samnites  were  not  yet  entirely  snbdned ;  and  Tarentnm, 
held  by  the  garrison  nnder  Milo,  kept  open  the  entrance  into 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  could  have  afforded  to  wait ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  the  Italians  before 
they  were  quite  crushed ;  and  his  attempt  to  relieve  them  cut  him 
off  from  his  surest  resources.  ^^  The  enterprise  of  Pyrrhus  was 
wrecked ;  and  the  plan  of  his  life  was  ruined  irretrievably :  he  is 
henceforth  an  adventurer,  who  feels  that  he  has  been  great  and  is 
so  no  longer,  and  who  now  wages  war,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excitement  of 
the  game,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  a  sol- 
dier's death."  *  The  state  of  his  mind  was  revealed  by  an  incident 
to  be  related  presently.  He  began  operations  for  the  recoveiy  of 
the  Greek  cities,  while  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  Samnium  and 
Lucania.  Locri  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  inhabitants 
punished  for  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison ;  but  the  Oampanians 
in  Ehegium  repelled  his  attack,  with  the  help  of  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana.  Eager  as  the  Italians  had  been  to  seek  hia  aid, 
they  seemed  to  give  him  but  a  cold  welcome,  and  offered  none  of 
the  supplies  he  needed.  On  his  return  from  Ehegium,  he  was 
persuaded  by  some  of  his  followers  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Proserpine  at  Locri  of  a  treasure  which  had  been  buried  out  of 
mortal  sight  for  untold  generations.  But  the  ships  which  were 
conveying  it  to  Tarentum  were  wrecked,  and  the  treasure  was  cast 
back  on  the  Locrian  shore.  In  vain  did  Pyrrhus  restore  it  to  the 
temple,  and  seek  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the  lives  of  his 
advisers.  His  constant  sense  of  being  haunted  by  her  displeasure 
proved  that  his  impulsive  nature  had  succimibed  to  despondency. 
Alexander  was  not  free  fi*om  superstition,  but  he  knew  how  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  assuming  that  they  were  always  on  his  side, 
Pyrrhus  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  for  a  great  conqueror,  and 
the  saying  is  literally  true  of  him,  which  is  the  deepest  irony  when 
applied  to  CSsesar : — 

'*  Ambition  shoold  be  made  of  ttemer  eUdV* 

Even  the  Bomans  who  were  little  deficient  in  this  material,  were 
seized  with  religious  terror  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  attended  as 
it  was  by  unheard  of  prodigies.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  decap- 
itated his  own  clay  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 

*  MommHen,  Btalory  of  Bome^  toL  iL  p.  421. 
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head  was  only  found  after  a  diligent  eearch  in  the  river's  bed  at 
the  very  spot  indicated  by  the  angurs.  The  new  levy  was  not 
raised  till  the  oonsal  Manins  Curins  Dentatns  had  made  a  severe 
example  of  the  first  defaulter.  At  length  Onrins  took  the  field  in 
Samnium,  and  his  colleague  Lentulus  in  Lucania  (b.o.  275). 

The  army  of  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentnm  was  by  this  time  rednced  to 
20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavahy,  of  whom  his  veteran  Epirots 
formed  but  a  small  proportion.  Of  the  forces  of  the  Samnites 
and  Lncanians  we  have  no  account,  except  that  both  nations  were 
almost  exhausted  by  the  successes  of  the  Bomans  during  the  last 
two  years.  A  Boman  army  had  wintered  in  Samnium ;  and  the 
first  object  of  Pyrrhus  was  to  relieve  the  Samnites  before  they 
were  completely  crushed.  Despatching  a  body  of  Samnite  auxilia- 
ries to  make  head  against  Lentulus  in  Lucania,  he  hastened  with 
his  main  body  into  Samnium,  where  Ourius  lay  near  Beneventum, 
waiting  for  the  junction  of  his  colleague,  and  for  favourable  omens. 
A  night  attack  on  the  consul's  camp  was  disconcerted  by  some  of 
Pyrrhus's  troops  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  rough 
ground  on  which  the  attack  was  made  was  in  fitvour  of  the  Bomans. 
Encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  night  assault,  Curius  led  down 
his  army  into  the  plain.  The  Bomans,  victorious  on  one  wing 
were  on  the  other  driven  back  before  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
when  the  guards  of  the  camp  poured  in  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
that  the  galled  beasts  turned  round  and  ran  full  upon  the 
phalanx.  The  Bomans,  rushing  in  through  the  openings  in 
the  array  of  spears,  plied  their  short  swords  almost  unresisted 
within  Ihe  enemy's  guard.  The  fiower  of  the  Epirot  army  was 
destroyed:  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus  fell  into  the  victors'  hands: 
and,  in  addition  to  1300  prisoners,  they  took  four  elephants,  the 
first  that  were  ever  seen  at  Borne.  The  wond^  always  excited  by 
the  animals  when  seen  for  the  fibret  time  must  have  been  mingled 
with  deep  suggestions  of  oriental  conquest,  when  the  Bomans  saw 
the  strange  beasts  waving  their  trunks  before  the  triumphal  car  of 
their  rustic  consul.  The  immense  booty  of  the  royal  camp  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  of  the  Anio  to  Bome  {Anio  Vetui). 

Clinging  to  his  enterprise  to  the  last,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his 
allies  in  the  East  for  the  indispensable  reinforcements,  but  without 
success.  His  enemy,  Antigonas  Gonatus,  reigned  in  Macedonia 
and  threatened  Epirus  itself,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs.  The  expedition  was  at  an  end; 
and  Pyrrhus  returned  to  his  own  country  to  reap  his  brilliant  and 
TOL,  n. — ^21 
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profitless  victorieB  for  the  last  time  (b.o.  275).  Landing  in  Epinw 
with  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  he  was  soon  strong  enough  to 
recover  the  crown  of  Macedonia  from  Antigonns,  but  only  to 
perish  the  next  year  by  a  woman's  hand  in  the  streets  of  Aigos 
(b.o.  2Y2).*  But  even  at  his  final  departure,  he  was  so  loth  to 
relinquish  all  hold  upon  Italy,  that  he  left  a  garrison  under  Milo 
in  Tarentum,  and,  while  he  lived,  this  shadow  of  his  presence  pro- 
longed the  resistance  of  the  south. 

Milo  discharged  his  duty  like  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit.  The 
resistance  of  Italy  was  virtually  ended,  and  the  peace  party  re- 
covered the  political  government  of  Tarentum.  Those  who  chose 
were  suffered  to  leave  the  city  and  to  build  a  separate  fort,  which 
they  surrendered  to  the  Eomans  without  opposition  from  Milo ;  but 
he  refused  to  give  up  the  city  itself.  It  was  not  till  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  in  Ihe  bay,  and  the  Tarentines  were  about  to  yield 
the  city  to  them,  that  Milo,  released  from  his  allegiance  by  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  admitted  l^e  Bomans  into  the  citadel  (b.o.  272). 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  step  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world;  for  the  possession  of  a  port  like  Tarentum 
might  probably  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the  Punic  Ware.  Ab 
it  was,  the  Carthaginians  protested  that  they  had  come  in  all 
friendship,  to  aid  the  Bomans  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
Tarentum  was  suffered  to  retain  its  self-government  on  surr^ider^ 
ing  all  its  means  of  defence ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttiaiis 
made  their  submission. 

Some  isolated  enterprises  still  remained,  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Italy.  The  first  was  the  reduction  and  puniBhment  of 
the  revolted  Campanian  garrison  of  Bhegium,  who  had  now  held 
out  for  ten  years  against  the  Bomans,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Pyrrhus.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  long  and  desperate  resist- 
ance,  and  the  survivors  of  the  original  mutineers  were  scourged 
and  beheaded  in  the  market  place  at  Bome  (b.o.  270).  In  thiB 
war  we  first  find  Hiero  of  Syracuse  giving  the  Bomans  that  sup- 
port which  he  so  faithfrOly  maintained  throughout  his  long  life. 
Hiero  undertook  on  his  own  account  the  reduction  of  those  kindred 
pirates,  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  with  results  of  which  we 
have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  The  final  effort  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  in  tiie  shape  of  a  desultory  ^erriUa  warfare,  was  crushed  by 
the  united  armies  of  both  consuls  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  269). 
But  at  the  very  time  when  the  last  sparks  of  Italian  independence 
were  trampled  out  in  its  ancient  focus,  a  new  war  was  b^on  by  a 
•  See  Chxp,  XVUL  pp.  IW,  108. 
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people  of  whom  we  have  barely  heard  before.  These  were  the 
Picentmes,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  between  IJmbria  and  the  Sabine 
conntry.  They  had  been  the  faitMnl  allies  of  Eome  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Third  Samnite  War;  and  their  present  revolt 
arose  probably  fix)m  the  design  of  removing  many  of  them  to 
colonize  the  old  Samnite  coast  on  ths  Gnlf  of  Salemum.  They 
were  speedily  subdued,  and  the  new  colonies  of  Ariminum  and 
Beneventum  added  security  to  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Samnite 
mountains  (b.o.  268).  Last  of  all,  the  Boman  arms  were  carried 
beyond  Tarentnm  into  the  lapygian  promontory,  which  forms  the 
^^heel"  of  Italy,  and  was  peopled  by  the  Messapians  and  Salen- 
tines.  The  latter,  who  were  settled  about  the  extreme  headland 
(<7.  di  Zetusa)^  claimed  to  be  a  Greek  colony,  founded  by  the  Cretan 
Idomenus  after  the  Trojan  War.  By  their  subjugation,  the 
Romans  secured  the  port  of  Bmndisium,  a  place  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  hold  in  case  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  should 
revive  his  father's  projects,  and  afterwards  the  chief  point  of 
departure  from  Italy  to  Greece  (b.o.  267).  It  was  connected 
with  Eome  by  the  extension  of  the  Appian  road  from  Capua, 
through  Beneventum,  Yenusia,  and  Tarentnm. 

The  whole  of  Italy  was  intersected  by  military  roads,  and  mili- 
tary colonies  (several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned)  were 
established  at  the  most  commanding  points,  to  keep  the  country 
in  subjection,  and  to  guard  against  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  on  the 
north  and  north-east,  where  Ariminum  was  the  key  of  the  fron- 
tier. Those  of  the  new  colonies,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older 
settlements,  which  twere  planted  on  the  sea-shore,  were  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  coasts,  their  colonists  being 
exempted  from  military  service  by  land.  For  Eome,  though  a 
maritime  city  fi^m  the  first,  had  not  yet  obtained  naval  suprem- 
acy in  her  own  waters.  The  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians,  Etrus- 
cafis,  Massaliots  and  Syracusans,  had  long  held  the  dominions  of 
the  seas,  from  which  Eome  might  easily  have  been  excluded  but 
for  her  wise  policy  of  commercial  traaties  with  Carthage.  The 
time  was  not  remote  when  the  piratical  galleys  of  Antium  had 
commanded  the  Latin  coast,  and  we  have  seen  Tarentimi  setting 
limits  to  Eoman  navigation.  Some  progress  had  been  made^ 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reduction  of  Antium  and  the 
surrender  of  its  fleet  was  a  first  step  to  the  formation  of  a  navy, 
the  importance  of  which  was  justly  commemorated  by  the  Rostra 
in  the  Forum  (b.o.  888).* 

•  See  p.  288. 
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The  conquered  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia  (beginning  with  Neapo- 
lis,  B.O.  826),  contributed  certain  numbers  of  ships  to  the  Boman 
navy,  which  was  organized  in  b^o.  311  by  the  appointment  of  two 
admirals  {chumri  nanxdes).  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etms- 
cans  had  compelled  them  to  yield  to  Carthage  the  maritime  su- 
premacy they  had  once  divided  with  her,  and  the  continued  success 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had  brought  down  Syracuse  jfrom 
the  proud  position  which  Dionysius  had  secured  for  her  on  the 
sea.  The  Massaliots  scarcely  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
being  content  to  preserve  the  mastery  of  their  own  waters,  and 
to  protect  their  commerce  against  Carthaginian  and  other  inter- 
lopers. Thus  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  was  no  longer  disputed, 
and  her  relations  to  Bome  are  clearly  defined  by  the  commercial 
treaty  of  b.o.  806.  The  older  treaty  (b.c.  348),  of  which  this  was 
a  renewal,  had  bound  the  Romans  not  to  sail  beyond  C.  Bon^ 
on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  but  now,  besides  the  superfluously 
jealous  exclusion  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shores  of  which 
Carthage  had  begun  to  found  settlements,  they  were  prohibited 
from  trading  with  Sardinia  or  the  cities  of  the  African  coast,  so 
that  Carthage  itself  and  Sicily  alone  remained  open  to  their  com- 
merce. Such  aD  increase  of  jealousy  contained  the  seeds  of  new 
dissension,  which  must  have  been  fostered  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
Carthage  in  carrying  out  the  military  convention  against  Pyrrhus. 
That  alliance  was  the  last  friendly  connection,  in  presence  of  a 
common  danger,  of  the  two  republics,  whose  interests  were  clearly 
shown  to  be  irrecondleable  by  the  very  pretence  of  concerted 
action.  The  contrasted  attitudes  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the 
harbour  of  Tarentum  and  the  army  of  Papirius  outside  its  walls, 
each  watching  for  the  coveted  prize,  was  an  omen  of  the  approach- 
ing rivalry  for  the  dominion,  first  of  Sicily  and  then  of  the  world; 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  Bomans  over  their  dangerous 
allies  frimished  them  with  a  new  centre  of  maritime  power  and  a 
new  motive  for  using  it  to  the  utmost.  By  the  conquest  of  Brutdi 
in  the  same  year,  they  oblwinM  in  the  immense  forest  tract  of 
Sila,  which  contained  a  vast  variety  of  timber  and  produced  the 
best  pitch  then  known,  the  materials  for  building  a  fieet.  The 
maritime  organization  of  the  whole  coast  was  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  the  four  Quffistores  of  the  fieet  {Qiuwtorea  Clamci)^ 
whose  stations  were  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Bome,  to  command  the 
Etruscan  and  Latin  coasts ;  at  Cales,  for  Campania  and  Magna 
Greecia ;  at  Ariminum,  for  the  Adriatic  coast ;  but  the  station  of 
the  fourth  is  not  named.    Together  with  these  preparations  at 
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home,  the  republic  Bought  for  allianoes  among  the  Greek  mari- 
time states  which  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  Carthage.  The 
close  friendship  which  had  long  bound  her  to  Massalia  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  another  sign  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
Roman  state.  The  Greek  merchants  of  that  city,  who  had  made 
a  collection  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Some  after  its  destruction 
by  the  Gauls,  received  special  commercial  privileges,  and  a  place 
at  the  games  next  to  that  of  the  senators.^  A  treaty  was  made  in 
B.O.  306  with  Ehodes,  which  had  now  established  its  independence 
in  the  midst  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  and  another  with  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  Apollonia  on  the  Ulyrian  coast. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  her  five-hundredth  year, 
Some  had  extended  her  dominion  over  all  Italy,  and  was  preparing 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  confederated  Latins, 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Etruria,  the  hardy  races  of  the  Sabellian 
stock,  were  each  as  unfit  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  united 
Italy,  as  they  had  proved  xmable  to  arrest  her  advance.  Whatever 
sympathy  may  be  felt  with  nations  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence, whatever  disgust  at  the  heartless  selfishness  and  bad  faith 
which  marked  so  many  steps  of  the  republic's  progress,  it  is  dear 
that  Bome's  aggrandizement  was  an  essential  part  of  that  great 
plan,  which  is  gradually  developed  at  every  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  no  more  dependent  on  man's  virtues  than 
it  is  firustrated  by  his  faults.  The  good  will  ever  tend  to  work  out 
good,  the  evil  to  retard  it,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  our  own  moral  responsibility;  but  the  Supreme 
Kuler  is  ever  teaching  us  how  pimy  are  our  best  efforts  to  give  an 
impulse  to  His  work,  how  powerless  our  worst  opposition  to  re- 
sist it.  The  historian  has  no  need  to  palliate  the  wrongs  which 
Divine  Providence  overrules  to  its  own  designs ;  and  he  must  ever 
feel  how  partial  and  short-sighted  are  his  most  carefiil  judgments 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  the  actors.  When  he  has  done 
his  best  to  exalt  self-sacrificing  virtue,  when  he  has  poured  out  his 
indignation  alike  against  the  despot  and  the  meanness  which  is 
dazzled  by  despotism,  when  he  has  stripped  the  veil  from  the 
selfish  wrongs  which  are  so  often  excused  by  the  pretext  of 
patriotism,  he  still  shrinks  firom  assuming  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  and  leaves  every  man  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master. 
It  is  his  more  grateftil  task  to  trace,  by  the  light  of  faith  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  the  unfolding  of  the  great  scheme  in 
which  use  is  made  of  the  cruel  despotism,  the  haughty  and  selfish 
•ItwascaUed  G^rcwoitoitt,  thai  is,  tbe  Greek  platform. 
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aristocracy,  the  headstrong  and  turbtdent  republic,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  ordered  forms  of  free  but  stable  govermnent ;  to  see  how 
each  agent  has  been  fitted  for  his  work,  and  how  each  part  of  the 
work  has  been  assigned  to  the  agent  b€»t  able  to  do  it.  Home  was 
the  power  most  fitted  to  unite  Italy  in  one  great  state,  preparatory 
to  the  union  of  the  civilized  world  in  one  vast  empire.  The 
Eomans  alone,  of  all  the  Italian  nations,  added  to  the  highest 
courage  and  the  most  unflinching  perseverance  the  profoundest 
respect  for  law  and  discipline.  Bome  alone  possessed  the  secret 
of  welding  the  fragments  successfully  brought  together  by  con- 
quest into  a  political  whole,  in  which  municipal  freedom  was 
reconciled  with  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  central  power ; 
while  her  internal  struggles  had  resulted  in  a  constitution  which, 
though  containing,  like  all  others,  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  had 
enough  of  vitality  and  permanence  to  enable  her  citizens  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  world.  The  external  and  internal  con- 
flicts of  five  centuries,  like  the  fierceness  of  the  blast-frimaoe,  and 
the  perpetual  blows  of  the  hammer,  had  given  her  the  strength  of 
that  metal,  which  is  her  prophetic  symbol,  and  prepared  her  to  do 
in  the  political  world  that  universal  work  which  it  does  in  the 
material.  "  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron ;  foras- 
much as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things :  and  as 
iron  that  breaketh  in  pieces  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise."  * 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Bome  advanced  to  this  position 
have  been  traced  at  each  stage  of  the  narrative.  It  only  remains 
to  take  a  summary  view  of  her  present  constitution,  in  its  relation 
to  the  empire  she  had  established  in  Italy.  Of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  empire,  an  excellent  general  idea  is  given  by  Dr. 
Arnold:  ^^Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy,  from  the  Macra  and 
the  Bubicon  to  Bhegium  and  Brundisium,  was  become  more  or 
less  subject  to  Bome.  But  it  was  not  merely  that  the  several 
Italian  nations  were  to  follow  in  war  where  Bome  might  choose  to 
lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain  tribute  to  the  bov«> 
eign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  fix)m  her  subject  allies.  The 
Boman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  fix>m 
the  conquered  nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests, 
mines,  and  harbours  had  become  the  property  of  the  Boman 
people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  derived,  so  that  all  daases 
of  Boman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the  rich  ac- 
quired a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation;  the  poor 

*DaiiieliL40. 
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obtained  grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law;  while  the 
great  increase  of  revenue  required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to 
collect  it,  and  thus,  from  the  quaestors  to  the  lowest  collectors  or 
clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  government  became 
suddenly  multiplied."  *  These  state  possessions  and  administrative 
functions  secured  to  the  central  government  a  supreme  authority 
which  was  felt  in  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  peninsula ; 
and,  while  the  several  peoples  retained  their  own  language  and 
national  existence,  their  own  laws  and  internal  administration, 
they  were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  Komanized.  The 
republic  was  a  more  compact  state  than  its  rival  Carthage,  or  than 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  had  ever  been. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  define  the  precise  limits  between  the 
political  supremacy  of  Eome  and  the  rights  that  were  left  to  the 
Italian  states.  The  sovereign  prerogatives  of  making  war  in 
which  all  the  subject  nations  must  lend  their  aid,  of  concluding 
treaties  by  which  they  were  all  bound,  and  of  coining  money  which 
circulated  through  the  whole  peninsula,  belonged  of  course  to  the 
sovereign  city.f  "  It  is  probable,"  as  Monmisen  points  out,  "that 
formally  the  general  rights  of  the  leading  community  extended  no 
forther :  but  to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty  that  practically  went  far  beyond  them." 
One  of  the  most  powerftil  means  of  extending  that  sovereignty 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  subject  states  more  or  less  closely 
with  Rome,  while  they  were  debarred  from  exercising  among 
themselves  those  rights  which  were  granted  them  in  relation  to 
the  sovereign  state.  We  have  seen,  fit>m  time  to  time,  how  the 
Bomans  conferred  on  their  conquered  subjects  or  their  voluntary 
allies  various  degrees  of  their  own  political  and  social  privileges. 
The  result  was  that  the  states  of  Italy  came  under  three  distinct 
classes : — ^the  Roman  OUisenSy  the  Za^  Nwrm^  and  the  Allies.^ 
The  first  class,  as  the  name  implies,  contained  all  that  had  been 

•Arnold,  Hittory  of  Some^  vol  ii  pp.  682,  588. 

f  It  was  in  B.  a  269  that  the  Romans  first  added  to  their  old  cumbrous  and  copper 
money  a  silver  coinage,  conformed  to  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The  denarim  (nomi. 
nally  equal  to  ten  ases  or  pounds  of  copper)  was  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  Greek 
draehna^  and  was  worth  nearly  9d  This  was  the  chief  current  coin  throughout 
Italy.  The  Romans  kept  their  own  accounts  in  Bederces  {aentertU),  The  sesterce 
was  a  small  silyer  coin,  of  the  nominal  value  of  two  and  a  half  ases,  and  really 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  denarius,  or  2^  It  represented  the  original  value  of 
the  oc,  when  it  was  really  a  pound  of  copper,  at  UbraUi,  See  further,  on  the  whole 
subject,  the  author^s  articles  on  Roman  weights  and  money  in  the  Dictionary  of 
AntiqidUa, 

X  Gives  Romani,  Nomen  Latinum,  Socil 
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admitted  to  the  full  Boman  fi*anchi6ey  by  the  extension  of  which  Eome 
had  been  enlarged  £rom  an  urban  community  to  a  wide-spread  terri- 
tory. From  the  Oiminian  forest  in  Etruria  to  beyond  tiie  liris  in 
Campania,  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  included  in  the  domain  of 
the  republic,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  Boman  tribes,  which 
were  tiius  made  up  to  thirty-three.  Veil  (with  its  chief  allies), 
the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  the  Yolscians,  ^quians,  and  other 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Campanians,  had  been 
thus  incorporated,  with  a  few  exceptions  even  in  Latium,  such  aa 
Tibur  and  Prseneste,  from  which  the  full  citizenship  was  withheld* 
On  others  it  was  only  conferred  in  its  social,  to  the  exclusion  of 
political,  rights.*  To  the  cities  included  in  this  public  domain, 
the  boimdaries  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  must  be 
added  some  of  the  Eoman  colonies  throughout  Italy ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonies  fell  under  the  next  head.  With  reference 
to  the  formation  of  this  dass  of  Eoman  citizens,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  of  the  people  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  dominant  ciyic  body  was  originally  r^arded  as  a  gain  to 
the  latter  ratilier  than  to  the  former,  who  lost  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  their  own  states,  in  order  that  Borne  might  be  relieved 
from  the  rivalry  of  independent  neghbours.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  become  the  mistress  of  a  great  empire  that  the  enjoyment  of 
her  dtizenahip  could  be  prized  as  the  highest  priyil^e ;  and  a 
native  of  Tusculum,  for  example,  must  long  have  regarded  the 
change  with  a  regret  like  that  of  an  Irish  patriot  for  the  parliar 
ment  on  College  Green.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  under- 
stand the  eagerness  of  Home  to  confer  her  citizenship  on  the 
people  of  other  states,  nay  even  to  impose  it  as  the  penalty  of 
defeat  in  war.  But  when  she  became  a  sovereign  state,  she  began 
to  restrict  what  was  now  truly  a  privilege,  and  to  place  those  who 
would  in  earlier  days  have  been  full  citizens  in  one  of  Uie  two 
classes  that  are  still  to  be  described. 

The  Laivn  Name  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  Latin  cities, 
nearly  all  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  possessed  the  fiill 
Eoman  franchise.  It  originated  from  the  time  when  Eome,  having 
recently  become  the  head  of  the  states  of  Latium,  joined  the 
Latins  in  sending  out  colonies,  besides  those  founded  by  herseLT 
alone.  These  "  Latin  colonies" — as  they  were  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  purely  Eoman— enjoyed  only  such  civic  rights 
as  were  at  first  granted  to  the  conquered  cities  of  Latium ;  the 
most  important  being  the  freedom  of  trading  and  inheriting  pro* 

*  This  was  caUed  the  ehnin  dns  tuffragio. 
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perty  mtbin  the  Boman  state,  and  the  privil^e  of  any  of  their 
dtizens  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Boman  tribes  on  migrating  to 
Some.  By  the  increasing  jealousy  with  which,  as  we  have  jnst 
seen,  the  Bomans  afterwards  gnarded  their  citizenship,  this  privi- 
lege of  becoming  citizens  by  migration  was  confined  to  those  who 
had  held  magistracies  in  a  Latin  state.  Long  before  the  present 
period,  these  colonies  had  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Latins,  an^  the  name  was  perpetuated  to  describe  a  certain  position 
of  restricted  civic  privilege,  which  was  granted  to  colonies  sent 
out  by  Bome  herself,  and  which  the  colonists  were  content  to 
accept  in  consideration  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Most  of 
the  Boman  colonies,  in  fact,  belonged  to  this  class. 

These  colonies,  whether  "Boman"  or  "Latin,"  formed  a  vital 
part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Boman  empire  was  extended. 
They  were  in  Italy,  what  Oicero  calls  the  later  colonies  in  distant 
lands,  "bulwarks  of  the  empire"  (j>roptigna<mla  imperii);  and  in 
return  they  leant  for  support  upon  the  force  of  the  mother  city. 
They  were  at  first  founded  in  conquered  districts,  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection ;  and  the  colonists  received  a  share — ^usually 
a  tUrd— of  the  conquered  territory,  firom  the  cultivation  of  which, 
whether  by  themselves  or  the  dispossessed  proprietors  as  their 
tenants,  they  derived  the  name  ever  since  used  to  describe  such 
aettlerB.^  No  Boman  colony  could  be  composed  of.  mere 
adventurers,  going  out  at  their  own  pleasure ;  but  each  was  sent 
forth  by  the  vote  either  of  the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  or  the 
pleb6.t  Leaders,  usually  three  in  number,^:  were  appointed  to 
oonduct  the  colonists,  who  were  entirely  volunteers.  The  law 
defined  each  man's  allotment  of  land.  They  marched  to  the 
appointed  place  in  martial  array  and  under  military  discipline.§ 
^ere  a  city  was  marked  out  by  the  plough,  and  the  boundaries  of 
its  territory  were  carefally  drawn ;  and  a  number  of  functionaries, 
who  accompanied  the  colony,  proceeded  to  the  work  of  land- 
measuring,  building,  organiziog,  preparing  records,  and  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  parent  state.  There  was  a  popular 
assembly,  which  chose  the  magistrates,  and  might  even  make 
laws,  provided  they  did  not  clash  with  those  of  Bome.    There 

*  Ootomu  from  eoUre,  to  iUL 
t  By  a  muOui  eontuUum,  a  jex,  or  %  pUbitdtum, 

X  JHumviri  ad  eolanoa  dedueendoa.    There  were  also  deeemmrij  qmnqueviri^  and 
frifflnimri,  that  is,  ten,  fiye,  or  twenty  leaders. 
§  '*BubffexUh,'^ihBit\B,wuUrthe9tandard. 
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was  a  eenate,  the  name  of  which  recalled  the  old  constitation  of 
Rome.^  There  were  chief  magistrates,  corresponding  to  the 
Boman  consuls,  and  in  a  few  instances  called  by  the  same  name, 
bat  commonly  designated  by  their  number,  which  was  usually  two, 
but  not  unfrequently  four  (dtmmmri  or  qtcatttun'viri).  Their 
office  was  annual,  and  as  all  great  questions  of  poUcy  were 
decided  at  Eome,  their  functions  were  chiefly  judicial  In  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  they  were  replaced  by  a  prefect  sent  ont 
annually  from  the  capital. 

All  the  communities,  which  had  neither  the  ^^  Boman  citizen- 
ship^' nor  the  ^^  Latin  name,"  were  included  under  the  name  of 
AlMea  or  Allied  State8^\  beneath  which  their  subject  condition  was 
carefiilly  veiled.  Their  relations  to  Eome  were  as  various  as  the 
treaties  by  which  they  were  admitted  to  her  alliance.  The  Hemi- 
cans,  for  example,  nominally  possessed  their  ancient  equal  league 
with  Bome,  though  they  would  have  asserted  equal  rights  at  their 
peril ;  while  the  states  last  subdued,  such  as  Tarentum  and  the 
Samnites,  had  scarcely  a  semblance  of  liberty  left.  Their  alliance 
with  Bome  involved  the  dissolution  of  their  old  national  leagues, 
which  it  was  the  constant  Boman  policy  to  break  up ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  members  of  the  ancient  confederacies  were  forbidden  to 
•  intermarry  with  each  other.  While  the  Boman  army  was  still 
held  to  consist  of  the  levy  of  the  Boman  and  Latin  citizens,  the 
allies  were  bound  to  furnish  contingents,  apparently  on  a  scale 
prescribed  by  treaty ;  but  in  case  of  necessity  their  whole  force 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Bome.  Each  state  bore  the  expense 
of  its  own  contingent,  and  the  taxes  raised  for  this  purpose  were 
enforced,  if  necessary,  by  Boman  officers.  The  most  costly  muni- 
tions  of  war  were  provided  by  the  Latin  cities  and  the  aUies ;  and 
the  contingent  of  allied  cavalry  was  thrice  that  raised 'by  the 
Bomans  and  the  Latins.  The  Greek  maritime  cities,  in  the  same 
way,  furnished  contingents  to  the  fleet.  Thus  the  allies  added  to 
the  strength  of  Bome,  while  sharing  none  of  the  privileges  of 
her  citizens,  except  the  material  benefits  of  her  government  and 
her  powerftil  protection  from  foreign  foes. 

Li  the  political  government  of  the  allied  states,  Bome  pursued 
her  great  system  of  making  her  power  the  surer  by  moderation  in 
its  use,  and  preferring  indirect  influence  to  direct  coercion.  like 
Sparta,  she  everywhere  favoured  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the 
result  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  a  striking  case,  when  Capua 

*  It  was  called  curia  or  ordo  deeuricmum:  its  members  were  cmialm  or  dtcunmim. 
t  SoeU,  FsBckraim  OhriiaUt,  or  FatderaH, 
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refused  to  join  the  SamniteB.  In  no  Italian  state  were  the  people 
reduced  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  LacedsBmonian  helots,  nor 
does  tribute  seem  to  have  been  exacted,  eibept  from  the  Celtic 
cantons,  which  were  probably  regarded  as  mere  settlements  of 
barbarians  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  the  first  des- 
ignation by  which  the  Italians  were  recognised  as  a  united  people, 
^^the  men  of  the  toga"  {togati)j  was  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Celts,  "  the  men  of  the  hose  "  (braocatz)  ;*  ana  the  dis- 
tinction corresponded  to  the  great  geographical  division  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  proper  sense.t  Within  the  latter  limits, 
the  toga  became  more  and  more  the  mark  of  Boman  influence ;  in 
other  words,  Italy  became  more  and  more  Latinized.  And  the 
more  successMly  this  process  was  carried  on,  the  more  impossible 
did  it  become  to  maintain  the  allied  states  in  their  inferior  position. 
Such  a  condition  was  natural  enough  for  newly  conquered  nations 
in  a  newly  conquered  land ;  but  when  the  Italians  saw  the  Soman 
empire  overspreading  the  world,  extended  by  their  own  toil  and 
blood,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  seat  of  that  empire  was  no 
longer  Home,  but  Italy,  and  that  all  Italians  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  of  privilege.  The  assertion  of  these  claims  was 
postponed  while  the  subject  states  were  rushing  on  side  by  side 
with  the  Bomans  in  the  career  of  victory ;  but  at  length  they  had 
to  be  conceded,  and  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  the  full  Eoman 
citizenship  on  the  Allies  as  well  as  on  the  Latins,  whose  cities 
were  included  under  the  general  name  ofmtmicypia  (b.o.  90). 

Thus  within  ten  years  of  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 
the  country  had  become  united,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of 
its  several  states,  and  Home  had  grown  to  a  truly  sovereign  power. 
The  changes  which  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  her  own  constitu- 
tion, though  giving  avast  increase  of  power  to  the  popular  element, 
had  not  deprived  her  of  that  concentrated  force  which  is  wielded 
by  aristocracy.  The  growth  of  great  families  among  the  ple- 
beians reinforced  the  upper  classes ;  and,  though  the  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  birth  had  been  broken  down,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
possessed  an  overwhelming  influence.  A  stable  centre  for  that 
influence  was  provided  in  the  senate,  whose  initiative  in  receiving 
ambassadors  and  in  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  gave  it  a  pre- 

*  It  is  curiouB  that  the  Celts  of  Italy  should  hare  beea  distingmahed  by  an  article 
of  attire  so  "  conspicaons  by  its  absence"  in  those  of  oar  own  island.  In  fact,  some 
sort  of  pantaloons  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  all  the  nations  that  snrronnded  the 
Greeks  and  Italians,  firom  the  Pendens  to  the  Gauls. 

t  See  Chap.  XTX.  p.  184. 
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ponderating  weight  during  the  long  career  of  nulitaiy  conflict  on 
which  Borne  had  embarked.  The  constitution  of  this  angnst 
body  was  nowfinallj%ettled,  and  a  path  was  opened  to  its  honours 
for  every  citizen  who  had  the  wealth  to  conduct  a  successful  can- 
vass, by  making  its  membership  a  direct  and  necessary  result  of  an 
election  to  the  first  of  the  higher  magistracies.  It  was  in  b.o.  268 
that  the  number  of  the  qusBstors  was  increased  to  eight ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  discretion  of  the  censors  in  excluding  a 
past  magistrate  from  a  seat  in  the  senate — except  for  "infamy" 
— ^was  abolished.  On  the  expiration  of  their  office,  the  qusestors 
entered  the  senate  with  the  right  of  speaking,  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  from  their  number  on  the  next  censorial  revision.  The 
assembly,  thus  frequently  recruited  from  a  class  whom  the  people 
had  recently  elected,  became  the  representative  of  all  orders  in  Ihe 
state,  and  the  august  majesty  with  which  it  spoke  to  foreigners 
was  the  true  voice  of  the  Eoman  people.  Compared  with  this 
power^  that  of  the  consuls,  who  held  office  only  for  a  year,  was 
really  insignificant.* 

On  the  minor  political  changes  of  this  period  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  The  attempt  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  great  families  by  allowing  their  freedmen  (the 
emancipated  slaves)  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  tribe  they  pleased 
(b.0.  312)  was  reversed  by  the  censors  Fabius  and  Decius,  who 
confined  them  to  the  four  city  tribes  (b.o.  304).  The  distinction 
between  the  country  and  city  tribes  was  still  marked  by  a  difier- 
ence  of  manners  and  occupations,  which  we  could  wish  to  have 
better  means  of  tracing.  The  members  of  the  country  tribes  were 
still  rustics,  though  frilly  sensible  of  their  stake  in  the  greatness 
of  the  city  and  their  share  in  her  glory.  They  went  up  to  Borne 
to  take  part  in  the  elections  and  in  voting  upon  important  meas-. 
nres,  to  present  themselves  at  the  military  levies,  or  to  transact 
law  and  other  private  business.  "With  these  exceptions,  and 
when  they  were  not  serving  in  the  legions,  they  lived  on  their 
small  properties  in  the  coxmtry ;  their  business  was  agriculture, 
their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbours  at  seasons  of 
festival;  at  these  times  there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often 
some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude  attempts  at  dramatic 
dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amusements  of 
the  human  mind.    This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 

*  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  details  of  the  senate^B  constitatioii,  a  soljeot 
which  is  admirably  treated  hi  Dr.  Mommsen's  History. 
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cravings ;  of  the  beauty  of  pamting,  Bculpture,  or  architecture,  of 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  of  the  higest  poetry,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  can  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the 
wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  agri^ 
cultural  Eomans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever."* 
But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  more  than  the  most  refined  pleasures ; 
and,  while  the  polished  and  philosophical  Athenians  were  yielding 
their  liberty  to  tyrant  after  tyrant,  and  worshipping  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  as  a  god,  the  Latin  and  Sabine  farms  were  rearing 
such  men  as  Fabricius  and  ^^Curius  with  his  unkempt  locks,"  to 
conquer  kings  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Eomans  of  the  dty,  enjoying  that  higher  intellectual 
activity  which  is  purchased  at  so  great  a  cost  of  serene  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  of  profounder  energy,  had  some  scope  for  their 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  like  the  Athenians.  Sut 
practical  politics  can  never  engross  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  it  was  well  for  after  ages  that  the  most  masculine  tninds  of 
Bome  found  a  special  field  for  those  speculative  energies  which 
the  Greeks  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy.  There  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  very  much  in  the  working  of  the  constitution,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  law.  It  was  part  of  the  inheritance  handed 
down  by  the  patriarchal  constitution,  that  the  heads  of  families 
must  be  able  to  adjust  and  defend  the  rights  of  their  clansmen  and 
their  cHents  by  knowledge  as  well  as  power ;  and  the  hall  of  every 
Soman  nobleman  was  a  waiting  room,  thronged  with  friends  and 
dependents  who  came  to  consult  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
morning.  There  were  some  families,  in  particular,  that  sought  in 
legislation  and  civil  administration  the  fame  which  most  of  their 
compeers  won  by  arms.  Such  was  the  Claudian  house,  which 
could  boast  of  the  Decemvir  and  the  Censor,  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  and  the  Appian  Boad.  Tiberius  Goruncanius,  the 
colleague  of  Lsevinus  in  the  first  campaign  against  Fyrrhus, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  those  ^^  counsel  learned  in  the 
law''  ijuriaconsuUi)  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing all  who  came  to  seek  their  advice,  and  whose  opinions  consti- 
tuted that  great  body  of  unwritten  law,  ^^the  answers  of  skilled 
lawyers  "  (reepoTisa  prvdentvum).  A  remarkable  step  was  taken 
towards  the  general  publication  of  such  learning  by  GnsBus 
Flavins,  the  secretary  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  pub- 

*  Amold'8  JStstofy  of  Rome^  vol  il  pp.  448,  449. 
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lished  a  book  deBcribing  the  technical  forms  of  pleading  and  the 
rolefi  for  fixing  the  sittingB  of  the  courts — ^matters  which  the 
.  patridans  had  hitherto  kept  as  the  secrets  of  their  order.  Though 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  Flavins  was  enrolled  by  his  patron  in  the 
senate,  and  elected  Onrule  ^dile  by  the  people.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  written  on  Eoman  law. 

Of  general  literature,  except  the  Pontifical  Annals  and  the 
genealogical  registers  of  great  families,  there  was  an  absolnte 
dearth ;  for  the  Hellenic  impulse,  to  which  all  Eoman  literature 
owed  its  origin,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  only  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  livius  Ajidronicus,  himself  a 
Greek,  after  the  First  Punic  War.  The  only  approach  to  dra- 
matic composition  was  in  the  FdbvdUB  AteCUmuB^  already  men- 
tioned as  borrowed  from  the  Oscans  of  Campania, — a  rude,  coarae 
dialogue  on  some  ludicrous  subject.  There  was  another  form  of 
indigenous  poetry,  not  yet  dignified  with  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, but  destined  to  receive  a  brilliant  development.  Satvre  has 
been  well  described  as  a  hardy,  prickly  shrub  of  genuine  Latin 
growth,  and  by  far  the  best  product  of  the  soil.  It  originated  with 
the  strolling  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  who  went  from  town  to 
town  and  from  house  to  house,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  fiute 
and  chanting  the  medleys  {Boimrm)^  which  they  either  impro- 
vised or  had  previously  composed  on  any  subject  suggested  by 
their  own  fancy  or  suited  to  their  hearers,  in  a  peculiar  metre 
called  the  8<Uv/rrii(m^  which  survives  in  the  fragments  of  NflBvius, 
and  in  some  epitaphs  of  the  age  we  are  now  describing.  These  ' 
ballads  formed  a  part  of  the  entertainments  provided  for  the 
Boman  people,  in  conjunction  with  musicians,  dancers,  rope- 
walkers,  jugglers,  and  Etruscan  pantomimists,  at  the  Great 
Games,  besides  the  chariot  races  which  were  the  proper  business 
of  that  great  national  festival,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to 
the  age  of  the  Tarquins.  Those  games,  preserved  with  religious 
reverence,  and  converted  from  an  occasional  into  an  annual  festival, 

*  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  sUIl  in  dispatd;  but  there  seema  no  good  reuon  for 
rejecting  the  obvious  explanation  derived  from  its  use  as  a  common  noun.  When  Ten- 
nyson calls  his  ** Princess**  afiMeiZey,  no  one  hesitates  to  seek  (though  not  every  one 
succeeds  in  finding)  his  meaning  in  the  common  sense  of  the  latter  word.  So  when 
we  find  Aotoro,  derived  ftom  tatwr  (ftill),  signifying  a  dish  of  various  sorts  of  food,  and 
when  we  are  besides  told  by  Dionymus  that  the  poetical  nOura  was  made  up  of  various 
kinds  of  poems,  we  oan  hardly  doubt  whence  the  satirists  obtained  the  name  of  the  dish 
they  set  before  thdr  hearers.  There  is  no  direct  connection  with  the  Greek  Satyrs  and 
Satyric  Drama,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  latter  name  came  ultimately  from  the 

»root 
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when  tlie  cnmle  SBdiles  were  appointed  to  Buperintend  them  (b.o. 
867),  furnished  the  nuclens  of  a  national  theatre,  eapeciallj  when 
a  stage  was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a  snm  provided  by 
the  state  for  the  exhibitions  just  referred  to  (b.o.  364).  But, 
though  a  century  had  elapsed  since  that  time,  there  was  still  a 
prejudice  against  the  performers,  both  rooted  in  public  feeling  and 
embodied  in  the  law.  The  art  of  the  poet  and  mimist  seems  to 
have  been  despised  as  generally  practised  by  low  foreigners,  Oscan 
and  Etruscan,  feared  as  an  instrument  of  the  enchanter,  and  disap- 
proved as  a  weapon  aimed  at  public  order  and  private  character. 
The  Twelve  Tables  forbad  alike  the  incantations  of  the  sorcerer, 
the  dirges  of  hired  mourners,  and  the  personal  attacks  of  the 
lampooner;  and  Cato  tells  us  that  ^4n  former  times  the  trade  of 
a  poet  was  not  respected ;  if  any  one  occupied  himself  therewith, 
or  addicted  himselif  to  banquets,  he  was  called  an  idler ; "  and  the 
practice  of  such  arts  for  pay  was  held  as  a  special  degradation. 
Performers  were  excluded  by  the  censors  from  the  army  and  the 
comitia.  The  magistrates  sat  in  judgment  on  their  performances ; 
and  the  actor  who  presumed  on  the  grudging  patronage  of  the 
state  might  pay  for  his  want  of  success  with  imprisonment  and 
Btripea.  Such  discouragements  effectually  postponed  the  rise  of 
a  national  dramatic  literature.  !N'one  but  persons  of  a  low  class 
would  become  performers;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
Etruscans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chariot  races  were  held  in  the  greatest 
honour,  and  presided  over  by  the  highest  magistrate  present  at 
Bome.  At  first  two  chariots  ran  at  a  time,  their  drivers  being 
distinguished  by  colours,  which  were  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  seasons,  the  white  for  the  winter  snow,  the  red  for  the  sunmier 
heat :  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  green  for  spring,  and 
the  Uue  or  grey  for  autumn.  Each  colour  had  of  course  its  own 
eager  partisans ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  empire  that  they 
became  symbols  of  political  factions,  and  at  last  the  emblems  of 
those  feuds  which  deluged  the  circus  of  Constantinople  with  blood. 
The  games  of  the  circus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  mention 
of  that  fatal  symptom  of  degeneracy,  the  first  exhibition  of  gladia- 
torial shows  in  the  first  year  of  the  Punic  Wars  (b.o.  264)  as  a 
part  of  the  solenmities  at  the  funeral  of  D.  Junius  Brutus.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  human  sacrifices  offered  from  time  im- 
memorial at  the  funerals  of  great  men,  as  for  example  at  that  of 
Patroclus  in  the  lUady  that  the  decoded  might  not  depart  un- 
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attended  by  the  bouIs  of  enemies  or  followers.  It  is  sappceed 
that  the  victims  on  this  occasion  were  the  Etmscan  prisoners  from 
Volsinii,  the  conquest  of  which  city  in  this  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Etruria. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  condition  of  the  republic  at  the 
close  of  what  has  well  been  caUod  the  spring-time  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  Bome  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Italy  just  at  the  time  when  the  kingdoms  founded  l)y 
the  successors  of  Alexander  in  the  East  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch.  The  place  of  Home  was  now  clearly  acknowledged,  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  by  the  chief  among  those  king- 
doms. As  the  Italian  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  had  derived  its 
impulse  from  the  conJBlcts  that  had  been  waged  for  half  a  century 
for  the  dominion  of  Greece  and  Asia,  so  his  repulse  naturally 
brought  his  conquerors  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics. 
While  the  Epirot  was  exciting  new  alarm  by  his  victories  in 
Greece,  an  embassy  arrived  at  Bome  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^ 
king  of  Egypt,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  republic  (b.o.  278). 
The  Bomans,  in  return,  sent  an  embassy  of  three  of  their  most 
distinguished  senators  to  Alexandria — ^then  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power  and  literary  glory.  The  envoys  would  not  have  been 
Bomans,  if  the  sight  of  all  this  splendour,  following  upon  their 
victory  over  Pyrrhus,  had  not  roused  in  their  minds  the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  an  approaching  struggle  with  the  Hellenic  race 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  But,  before  the  decision  of  that 
question  between  the  two  branches  of  their  common  race,  a  long 
war  had  to  be  waged  for  life  and  death  with  the  great  Semitic 
power,  which  was  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Bome  had  to 
conquer  Carthage  in  a  struggle  which  brought  herself  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  before  she  was  prepared  to  subdue  the  kindred  Greeks. 
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THB  PUNIO  WABS— mSTORT  OP  THB  PIB8T  PUNIO  WAR  BBSUXBD — ^ATTACKS  ON  THB  OOAStS 
OP  ITALT— THB  ROXAN  PLBBT— NAVAL  YIOTOBT  OP  DUILITTS — 0AXPAIQN8  IN  SARDINIA, 
C0R8I0A,  AND  BICILT— NATAL  TICTORT  OP  RBOULUS— HIS  8IT0CB8SBS  IN  APBIOA— HIB 
DBPBAT  AND  IXPRiaONXBNT--^HB  WAB  RBSUXBD  IN  8ICILT— TICTOBT  OP  PANOBXUS  AND 
8IBOB  OP  ULTBACTX — RBOULUS  AT  ROXB— WBBCK  OP  THB  BOMAN  PLBBT— BZPLOITS  OP 
BAXILCAR  BARCA  IN  BIOLT— ROXAN  TICTORT  OPP  THB  .SOATIAN  ISLANDS— CONCLUSION 
OP  THB  WAR — SldLT  A  ROXAN  PROTINGB — ^RBTOLT  AND  RBCONQUBST  OP  THB  PALISCI — 
POPULATION  OP  BOXB. 

"When  Pyrrliiis  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Sicily,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  How  fine  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  I "  That  island  has  been  described  as 
geographically  belonging  to  Italy,  as  truly  as  the  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  Greece ;  and  that  a  political  division  at  the  straits  of 
Messina  is  as  unnatural  as  the  partition  of  Italy  itself,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  same  or  kindred  nations.  The  Siceli,  from  whom  the 
island  received  its  name,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  people 
as  the  Itali  of  the  peninsula.  The  Hellenic  settlements  studded 
the  shores  alike  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  of  Sicily.  Sy  the  events 
now  about  to  be  related,  the  natural  union  of  the  island  with 
'  the  peninsula  was  established  by  the  Eomans ;  and  it  was  pre- 
served xmder  their  Gothic  successors.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  was  founded  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Greek 
empire  held  Sicily  in  conjunction  with  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Home  under  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna.  Bent  from  Italy  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  had  nearly  been  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Sicily  was  reunited  to  the  peninsula  by  the  Norman 
adventurers  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  union  of  the  island 
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with  Southern  Italy  was  perpetnated  (with  some  interraptioiiB) 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies;  tiD  in  our  day  the  hero  who 
created  the  new  Italian  kingdom  began  his  work  in  Sicily. 

But  the  very  configuration  of  the  island  seems  to  indicate  the 
fate  which  has  made  it,  in  every  age,  the  prey  of  adventurers  from 
diverse  quarters.  Severed  from  Italy  by  the  straits,  it  is  exposed 
to  be  torn  from  its  connection  by  a  superior  maritime  power.  Kits 
northern  coast  faces  the  peninsula,  its  eastern  .shore  looks  towards 
Greece,  and  its  southern  towards  Africa :  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  these  aspects  were  significant  of  its  destinies  thus  far. 
I!or  centuries,  the  Greek  republics  and  the  power  of  Carthage  had 
been  contending  for  its  possession.  The  decline  of  the  former  had 
brought  the  latter  up  to  the  very  straits ;  and  across  them  Home 
and  Carthage  now  eyed  each  other  with  a  jealousy  about  to  break 
out  into  an  internecine  war,  in  which  the  Greeks  now  represented 
only  by  the  rule  of  BQero  at  Syracuse,  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  a  subordinate  part.  The  confiict  was  brought  on  by  a  cause 
apparently  insignificant. 

While  the  war  was  raging  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it 
happened  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  cities  of  Ehegium  and 
Messana,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  straits,  feU  into  the  hands 
of  independent  freebooters,  alike  the  enemies  of  both.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  garrisoned  Rhegium  for 
Home,  revolted  on  the  first  successes  of  Pyrrhus.  Their  massacre 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  would  make  them  as  odious  to  Pyrrhus 
as  their  revolt  was  unpardonable  by  the  Romans.  They  were 
encouraged  to  defy  both,  and  to  hold  the  city  for  themselves,  by 
the  example  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits.  A 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  served  under  Agatho- 
cles,  having  been  marched  to  Messana,  on  their  way  back  to  Italy, 
rose  upon  the  citizens,  who  had  received  them  hospitably,  mas- 
sacred all  the  males,  and  took  possession  of  their  wives  and 
property  (about  b.c.  284).  By  assuming  the  title  of  MameHvni 
(children  of  Mamers,  or  Mars)  they  likened  themselves  to  the, 
chosen  bands  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  their  Sabellian  ances- 
tors in  their  "  sacred  spring,"  Both  cities  thus  became  nests  of 
robbers,  preying  on  the  adjacent  territories ;  and,  while  the  gar- 
rison of  Rhegium  were  strong  enough  to  make  war  on  Locri,  the 
Mamertines  of  Messana  carried  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  first  business  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  punish  the  revolters  of  Rhegium 
(B.O.  271). 
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Meanwhile  the  MamertineB  were  maintaiiied  against  Pyrrhns  by 
the  help  of  the  Carthaginians.  On  his  retreat  they  formed  a  third 
power  in  Sicily,  0C5cnpying  the  north-eastern  part,  while  Syracuse 
poeqessed  only  a  small  territory  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  the  rest  of  the  island.  But  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  Syracuse  by  the  election  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
to  succeed  Pyrrhus  as  general  of  the  Greeks  (b.o.  275).  Though 
at  first  raised  to  power  by  the  soldiers  against  the  will  of  the 
citizens,  he  soon  won  over  the  latter  by  his  wise  and  moderate 
government.  He  got  rid,  by  a  treacherous  stroke,  of  the  mercena- 
ries who  had  been  the  tools  of  former  Syracusan  tyrants,  and, 
having  remodelled  the  citizen  army,  he  led  them  out  to  extirpate 
the  nest  of  robbers  at  Messana.  By  a  great  victory,  he  gained 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  shut  up  the  Mamertines 
in  the  city  (B.a  270). 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  five  years,  the  Mamertines,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  hopeless  of  mercy  from  Hiero,  saw 
that  their  only  resource  was  surrender  either  to  Carthage  or  to 
Bome.  The  majority  decided  that  to  give  Bome  a  footing  in 
Sicily  would  constitute  a  perfect  claim  upon  her  gratitude ;  and 
envoys  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  ofier  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
It  seemed  at  fii«t  impossible  that  the  Bomans  could  accept  such  a 
gift  firom  the  partners  in  guilt  of  those  they  had  just  so  severely 
punished,  and  punished  by  the  aid  of  that  very  ally  against  whom 
the  Mamertines  asked  their  protection.  The  suggestions  of 
cautious  policy,  too,  tended  the  same  way  as  the  dictates  of  good 
faith.  To  give  the  assistance  asked,  must  not  only  precipitate  a  war 
with  Carthage,  but  would  lead  the  Komans  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  But  on  the  other,  hand,  it  was  certain  that  on  their  re- 
fusal the  city  would  be  given  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
attempt  to  seize  Tarentum  seemed  to  justify  the  Eomans  in  gaining 
a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Senate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  moderate  and  cautious  party,  still  hesitated,  when  the  con- 
suls referred  the  question  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  That 
assembly,  subject  to  the  impulses  by  which  masses  of  men  are 
moved,  heard  only  the  voice  that  called  them  to  new  conquests 
beyond  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  bade  them  not  to  suflTer  the  Car- 
thaginians to  seize  a  post  within  sight  of  their  shores.  Aid  was 
voted  to  the  Mamertines ;  and  a  device  was  invented  to  bring  that 
aid  within  the  semblance  of  public  law.  They  werq  treated  with, 
not  as  revolted  mercenaries,  but  as  Italians  established  at  a  foreign 
post,  and  were  received,  just  like  the  other  Italians,  into  the  con- 
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federacj  of  Eome,  who  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the 
Italians  beyond  the  seas.  A  mandate  was  despatched  to  Hiero, 
requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  the  allies  of  Rome;  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  to  pr^are  an  indirect  justification 
of  the  war,  by  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  attempt  to  seize 
Tarentum  seven  years  before.  The  Cartiiaginians  did  not  scrapie 
to  purge  themselves  from  the  chai^  by  an  oath ;  and  their  answers 
to  other  causes  of  complaint,  which  were  raked  up  to  strengthen 
the  Boman  case,  were  studiously  moderate ;  for  it  was  not  their 
policy  to  precipitate  an  open  war  (b.o.  266). 

These  hollow  n^otiations  were  still  in  progress,  and  the  Boman 
preparations  to  cross  the  straits  were  all  but  complete,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  Carthaginians  had  appeared  before  Messana  in 
the  character  of  mediators,  and  concluded  a  peace  between  Hiero 
and  the  Mamertines;  and  that  then  the  anti-Boman  party  had 
surrendered  the  citadel  and  harbour  to  the  Carthaginian  forces 
under  Hanno.    Still  the  constd,  Appius  Claudius,  would  not  aban- 
don the  enterprise.    His  advanced  ships  were  warned  back  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  a  few  of  them  were  taken,  but  these  were 
sent  back  to  avoid  a  cause  of  war.    A  second  attempt  was  more 
successful.    Claudius,  the  consul's  legate,  landed  at  Messana,  and 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  at  which  Hanno,  who  was  present 
in  the  character  of  a  friend,  was  seized,  and  consented  to  evacuate 
the  place.    He  was  punished  with  death  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  sent  a  great  armament,  under  Hanno  the  son  of  Hannibal,  to 
beside  Messana  by  sea  and  land ;  while  Hiero,  who  had  with- 
drawn at  the  bidding  of  the  Bomans,  renounced  their  alliance  for 
the  time,  and  returned  to  the  attack.    The  siege  was  apeedHy 
raised  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  eluded  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet  and  transported  his  whole  army  from  Bhegium  under 
the  cover  of  night.    He  kept  the  field  throughout  the  smnmer, 
inflicting  several  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  even  advancing  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  then  led  his  army  back  in  safety,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Messana  (b.o.  264).    The  following  year  was 
marked  by  a- similar  but  still  more  successful  campaign.    Both 
consuls  crossed  the  straits  unopposed,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans  in  a  battle  which  had  the  most  important 
political  results.    For  Hiero,  finding  the  issue  now  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  Bomans  or  the  Carthaginians  were  to  be  masters  of 
Sicily,  wisely  chose  the  friendship  of  the  former,  and  remained 
their  firm  ally  during  the  rest  of  his  life  and  reign,  which  was 
protracted  to  nearly  fifty  years  (b.o.  268).    His  example  was 
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followed  by  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  thus,  besides  the 
strength  of  their  alliance,  the  Bomans  gained  the  all-important 
posts  of  Syraeose  and  Messana.  With  snch  a  basis,  they  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  back  the  Carthaginians,  in  a  third  campaign, 
to  their  fortresses  on  the  coast.  The  only  inland  dty  at  which  a 
stand  was  made  was  Agrigentmn,  into  which  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  50,000  men.  The  Bomans  blockaded 
the  city  for  seven  months,  reducing  the  besieged  to  the  utmost 
distress ;  but  their  own  case  became  Utile  better,  when  Hanno 
landed  at  the  port  of  Heradea,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Both 
parties  resolyed  on  a  battle,  as  tiie  only  relief  from  their  embarrass 
ments.  The  Bomans  felt  for  the  first  time  the  superiority  of  the 
terrible  Kumidian  horse,  but  their  legions  secured  them  a  dear- 
bought  victory,  which  left  them  too  exhausted  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  city  to  their  fleet  (b.o. 


Thus  the  Fibst  Funio  Wab  had  opened  with  three  campaigns 
which  had  nearly  given  the  Bomans  the  coveted  prize  of  Sicily. 
But  they  had  only  just  entered  on  the  long  conflict  of  four-and- 
twenty  years.  While  Hamilcar,  the  successor  of  Hanno,  en- 
trenched himseli*  in  the  maritime  fortresses,  by  his  sallies  from 
which  alone  hostilities  were  continued  in  the  island,  the  Bomans 
had  to  prepare,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  sustain  the 
burthen  of  a  maritime  war  vdth  the  power  that  was  mistress  of 
the  sea.  This  pause  in  the  operations  affords  an  opportunity  for 
casting  back  a  glance  on  the  previous  history  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  of  the  Phoenician  race  from  which  they  sprang,  and  of  which 
they  were  now  the  chief  representatives.* 

The  PHOSNiouisra  claim  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  not  so  much  from  any  influence  they  had  on  the  great 
movements  of  political  events,  as  from  their  unexampled  activity 
in  commerce  and  colonization.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  past  course 
of  our  narrative,  they  have  only  occasionally  appeared  as  conduct- 
ing the  commerce  which  enriched  the  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  supported  the  magnifience  of  Solomon, — as  resisting,  with 
truly  Semitic  obstinacy,  the  attacks  of  conquerors,  such  as  Kebu- 
chadnezzar  and  Alexander, — ^and  as  affording  to  the  Persian  empire 
the  assistance  of  their  powerfril  marine.    It  remains  to  take  a 

*  The  Romans  preseired  the  memoiy  of  the  Phcenician  origiix  of  the  Carthagmiana 
by  the  name  of  Poau  (with  its  derived  a^jectiye  Punieus)  which  they  applied  to  them 
indifferently  with  that  of  Carthoffimengia.  The  a^jectiye  Fume  Bignifles  Phanidan  by 
etymdogy,  bat  Carthaginian  by  usage; 
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brief  connected  view  of  their  gradual  growth  m  that  commercial 
greatness,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Fhoenice, — 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  their  sisters, — and  of  that  system  of  colonization 
which  carried  them  over  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercnles  to  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Like  so  many  other  peoples,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  the  Phoenicians  are  commonly  known  by  a  name  different 
from  that  by  which  they  called  themselves.  PhcBnice  is  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  ^^the  land  of  the  date-palm;"  bnt  various 
ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  native  name  of  the 
country  was  Clma^  that  is,  Ccmcum.  On  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian  Laodicea  is  entitled  ^'  a  mother 
dty  in  Canaan;"  and  St.  Augustine  teUs  us  that  the  African 
peasants  of  his  bisphoric  of  Hippo  (a  colony  of  the  Fhoeniciansi 
when  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  reply  in  the  Fume 
dialect  ^^  Canaanites."  All  this  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  makes  Sidon  the  first-bom  of 
Canaan,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  various  tribes  that  over- 
spread what  is  commonly  known  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  settlements  is  defined  as  reaching  from  Sidon  to 
the  cities  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Cwnaam,  is,  in  fiEUSt,  a  geo- 
graphical term,  signifying  "  lowland,"  as  opposed  to  Aram^ «  high- 
land" (the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria),  and  it  is  applied  both  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  to  ilie  great  plain  which  extends  fit>m 
the  Dead  Sea  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  through  Coele-Syria 
to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  How  closely  the  difierent  tribes  of 
Canaanites  or  "lowlanders"  were  connected  with  one  another  is 
proved  by  the  leagues  of  the  Sidonians  and  Hamathites  with  the 
nations  of  Falestine  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

But  this  use  of  a  common  gec^raphical  name  by  no  means  neoes- 
sitates  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  tribes  that  bore  it  were  of  the 
same  race ;  nor  does  the  occurrence  of  Sidon  among  the  descendants 
of  Ham  necessarily  imply  that  the  Fhcenicians  of  the  historic  age 
were  a  Hamite  race.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  ethnical 
genealogies  of  Scripture,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  difiTer- 
ent  pedigrees  indicates  the  succession  of  different  races  in  the 
same  regions.  ISTow  the  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  dialects 
both  of  Fhoanicia  and  Carthage  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The  fact  is  dift- 
tinctly  testified  by  the  fathers  Augustine  and  Jerome, — ^who  knew 

*  Genods  z.  15—19. 
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Hebrew  well,  and  were  able  to  compare  it  with  Punic,  which  was 
then  a  living  dialect, — ^that  the  languages  differed  little  from  each 
other.  The  proper  names  are  easily  explained  by  Hebrew  etymol- 
opeB ;  and  the  legends  on  Phcenician  coins,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Carthaginian  dialect  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrew  scholar;  nay,  the  very  name  of  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  Byrm^  is  the  Hebrew  Bozrah^  that  is,  a  fortress.*  K 
then  we  are  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptural  genealogy, 
that  the  primeval  settlements  of  the  Hamite  race  in  Southern 
Canaan  extended  to  the  Pho^ician  coast,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  suppose  that  these  were  afterwards  overrun  by  a  Semitic  immi- 
gration, which  would  necessarily  adopt  something  of  the  character 
of  the  older  population.  The  religion  of  Phoenicia,  especially,  seems 
to  bear  distinct  traces  of  Hamitic  superstitions.t 

To  the  question,  whence  that  tide  of  Semitic  immigration  flowed, 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  gave  a  very  interesting  answer,  which 
is  preserved  by  Herodotus.  Visiting  the  temple  of  Hercules  (Mel- 
carth)  at  Tyre,  to  learn  if  he  could  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  concerning  that  deity,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Tyrians  had  settled  on  that  coast  and  built  their  city  2800  ' 
years  before  his  time  (more  than  2700  b.o.),  and  that  they  had 
come  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  j:  The  same  tradi- 
tion is  preserved  in  various  forms  by  other  ancient  writers ;  and 
some  of  the  most  diligent  modem  enquirers  into  primeval  history 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  connected  with  the  great 
movement  of  the  Semitic  tribes  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  brought  the  family  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan.§ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Phoenicians  are  found,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  recoi'ded  history,  occupying  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  between 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Coele-Syria  and  Galilee, 
from  about  the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  Mount  CarmeL 
Here  they  foxmded  great  maritime  cities,  originally  independent  of 
each  other,  of  which  the  most  ancient  were  Arvad  (Aradus)  in  the 
north,  and  Sidon  and  Tyre  on  the  south.    To  these  were  afterwards 

*  In  fitct,  the  Hebrew  seems  to  have  derived  its  existing  fonn  from  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  Canaanite  dialects,  and  henee  it  is  called  in  Scripture  "the  language  of  Canaan.*^— 
Isaiah  xix.  18. 

f  From  the  menticKi  of  Sidon  alone,  of  all  the  Phoenician  dties,  in  Genesis  x.,  we 
may  perhi^  infer  that  the  Hamite  element  was  most  distinctly  mariced  in  that  dtj;  and 
that  this  was  one  cause  of  its  rivaliy  with  Tyre  for  supremacy. 

X  HerocL,  il  44 ;  oomp.  L 1,  tU.  89. 

§  Bawlinson's  SinrodotuM^  vol  ir.  Essay  il    On  the  Ifigrations  of  the  Fhoeniciaiis. 
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added  Berytus,  BybluB,  and  Tripolis.  The  "rock-btult'^  Tyre* 
dispnted  the  honour  of  antiquity  with  Sidon,  ^^the  city  of  fiflher- 
men/^  which  claimed  to  be  its  mother-city.  When  Palestine  was 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  the  latter  was  important  enough  to  be 
called  ^' great  Sidon,"  and  was  the  northernmost  dty  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  assigned,  with  the 
"  strong  city  Tyre,"  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  instead  of  subduing 
their  part  of  Phcenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Fhoenicians«t 

These  notices  show  us  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  a  high  degree  of  power  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifkieenth 
century  B.a  Besides  these  settiements  on  the  coast,  the  king- 
dom of  Hamath,  on  the  Upper  Orontes,  seems  to  have  been  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
thb  Israelites  under  Joshua.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Sidonians  are  mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  we  often  meet  with  Sidon,  Sidonia,  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  art,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  woven  fabrics,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  both  in  goods  and  in  slaves,  and  characterized  by 
cunning  in  their  dealings.  The  absence  of  the  very  name  of  Tyre 
from  Homer  is  hardly  a  decisive  proof  of  its  insignificance ;  tor 
the  Greeks  may  naturally  have  denoted  the  country  and  people  by 
the  name  of  tiie  city  with  which  they  became  first  acquainted. 
The  mythical  stories  of  Ghreece,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Phcenidan 
colonies  in  the  west,  point  to  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries 
as  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians  had  ahready  become  active 
colonizers.  Utica,  on  the  African  coast,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  300  years  before  Carthage,  and  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz) 
outside  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  few  years  earlier.  The  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth)  at  tiie  latter  place  is  supposed 
to  furnish  a  proof  that  Tyre  was  its  mother  dty,  and  the  legend  of 
Cadmus  also  points  to  Tyre  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Phoenidana. 
The  historian  Justin  has  preserved  an  interesting  tradition,  that, 
a  year  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Ascalon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon 
took  refuge  in  Tyre,  which  became  from  that  time  the  chief  city 
of  Phoenicia.  Such  a  collision  between  the  Phoenidans  and  the 
Philistines  is  not  improbable  during  the  time  of  Israel's  servitude 

*  The  Hebrew  TWr  and  the  Greek  Tipoc  are  dialectic  Tarieties  of  the  FhoBnidan 
name  Sur  or  Sor,  which  the  spot  still  retaina.  The  word  probably  aigiiifiea  a  rock, 
BeiTtua  and  Byblns  also  claimed  very  high  antiquity. 

t  Joshua  xi  8 ;  lix.  28,  29. 
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to  the  latter  people ;  and  a  common  hogtilitj  to  them  wonld  fnr- 
nish  one  motiye  for  the  dose  alHance  between  David  and  the 
Phoenicians. 

With  the  fonnation  of  that  alliance,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  b.o.,  we  again  reach  safe  historic  gronnd.  Tyre 
is  now  without  dispute  the  leading  city  of  Phoenicia.  She  places 
at  the  disposal  of  David  and  Solomon  all  the  resources  of  art  as 
well  as  wealth  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  grandest  edifice 
which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  the  monument,  not  only  of  the 
piety  of  Israel,  but  of  the  riches  and  civilization  of  Phoenicia. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  master  of  Lebanon  and  its  forests. 
His  ships  not  only  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  he  joined  with  Solomon  in  naval  enterprises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  port  of  Elath  (j£lana)  in  tiie  Bed  Sea. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  two  kings  fhmishes  a  very  interesting 
example  of  the  relations,  between  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
people.  From  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  down  to  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  Carthage,  Josephus  has  preserved  a  chronological  list  of 
kings,  famished  by  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dius  and  Menander. 
The  burthens  imposed  upon  the  people  by  Hiram,  to  support  his 
foreign  enterprises  and  his  magnificent  works  at  Tyre,  entailed  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  assassinations  of  rulers,  till  Ithbaal  or 
Ethbaal,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  usurped  the  crown  and  founded  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty,  embracing  Sidon  as  well  as  Tyre.  The  origin 
of  his  power  throws  light  upon  the  fanatical  attempts  of  his 
daughter  Jezebel  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  native  annals  of  his  reign  recorded  the  great 
drought  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  story  of  Abab 
and  Elijah.  In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson  Pygmalion,  the 
brother  and  oppressor  of  Dido,  we  have  a  point  of  contact  between 
the  native  annals  and  the  legends  of  the  classic  poets,  to  which 
we  shall  recur  presently  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  indicate  a  confiict  of  the  royal  and 
hierarchical  powers. 

The  superior  interest  attached  to  the  colony  seems  to  have 
diverted  the  attention  of  compilers  from  the  annals  of  the  mother 
city,  and  our  next  mention  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  occurs  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  prophets  Joel  and  Amos  of  their  inroads  on  the 
coasts  of  Judah,  whence  they  carried  off  wealth  to  dedicate  in 
their  temples,  and  young  men  and  maidens  to  sell  as  slaves 
to  the  Grecians.*    The  slave-trade  of  the  Phoenicians  is  also 

*  Joel  ill  4-^ ;  AmoB  i.  6,  9.    This  introduotion  of  Jewish  daves  into  Greece  by 
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noticed  in  those  wonderful  descriptionfl  of  Tyre  by  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  form  an  ahnost  ideal  picture  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  ^^  Slaves  and  the  souls  of  men  "  are  enimierated 
among  the  chief  articles  of  her  merchandise ;  and  those  Scriptures 
which  have  been  falsely  said  to  sanction  slavery,  mark  this  abom- 
inable traffic  as  one  of  the  sins  that  were  preparing  terrible 
judgment  for  the  proud  city  that  said,  "  I  am  of  perfect  beauty: 
I  am  a  god :  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  * 
These  prophetic  pictures,  illustrated  by  the  light  of  history,  reveal 
one  feature  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
^^  The  luxury  that  enfeebles  "  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  history  is  supposed  invariably  to  confirm.  This 
may  be  true  of  nations  whose  greatness  is  founded  on  agriculture 
or  on  successful  war;  but  in  a  purely  commercial  state  it  is  quite 
possible  for  wealth  to  produce  luxury  and  insolence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  forth  a  display  of  almost  superhuman  strength. 
The  energy  which  is  kept  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  is  ready  to 
be  expended  in  defence  of  wealth;  and  self-interest  has  often 
proved  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  patriotism.  Ko  city  ever  with- 
stood her  enemies  more  pertinaciously  than  Tyre.  The  successive 
conquerors  of  Western  Asia  made  the  acquisition  of  the  Phoenician 
ports  a  chief  object  of  their  policy.  Sargon  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  unite  the  other  cities  in  a  confederacy  against  Tyre,  which  is 
said  even  to  have  been  joined  by  the  ancient  city  on  tibe  mainland, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "Old  Tyre."  For  Tyre 
had  by  this  time  become  a  double  city,  the  new  town  which  was 
built  on  the  island  opposite  to  its  ancient  site  having  naturally 
become  the  stronghold.  Its  navy  defeated  the  united  fleets  of  its 
former  subjects,  and  the  city  was  besieged  in  vain  for  five  years 
by  Sargon  (B.a  721 — 717).  The  interval  of  160  years,  between 
this  siege  and  that  by  Nebuchanezzar,  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  steady  prosperity,  during  a  part  of  which  at  least 
Phoenicia  was  in  close  alliance  with  Egypt  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
a  Phoenician  fleet  that  Neko  is  said  to  have  achieved  the  circxmi- 
navigation  of  Africa  (about  b.g.  610).f  The  Phoenicians  had  soon 
to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  new  Babylonian  power.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar overran  Phoenicia  and  took  Sidon  by  storm ;  but  only 
became  master  of  Old  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  tiiirteen  years  (B.a 
698—585)4 

the  Fhoanidan  merdiants,  as  early  as  the  beginniDg  of  the  eighth  oentory  B.CL,  ii  a  ftet 
deeemng  of  more  attention  than  it  has  reodyed. 

*  Isaiah  xxiii. ;  Ezekiel  xxm,  zxriiL 

t  See  Vol  Lp.  188.  (  See  Vol  I.  p.  288. 
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Though  the  infinlar  city  Btill  preBorved  ite  independence  under 
its  own  kings,  its  power  had  received  a  severe  shock,  Cyprus,  its 
most  ancient  colony,  was  taken  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  But, 
at  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  appear  as  com- 
mercial states,  conveyiig  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (b.o.  536).*  The  Phoenician  cities 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  Cyrus  or  his  son,  if  that  should 
not  rather  be  called  an  alliance,  which  permitted  them  with  im- 
punity to  refuse  Cambyses  the  services  of  their  navy  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Carthage.  That  navy  formed  the  chief 
maritime  strength  of  the  Persian  empire.  By  its  aid  Cyrus  was 
enabled  to  subdue  the  Ionian  cities,  and  it  served  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Persian  wars  with  varying  success,  till  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  signally  defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  (B.q.  449).  In  the  wars  between  the  Grecian  states,  the 
Phoenician  fleet  was  employed  in  aiding,  first  the  Spartans  and 
afterwards  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  varying  policy  of 
Persia.  By  their  aid  Conon  secured  the  ascendancy  over  Sparta 
which  enabled  him  to  build  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  Phoe- 
nician sailors  aided  in  the  work.  These  services  led  to  a  firiend- 
ship  between  Phoenicia  and  Athens.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
senate  made  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  a  public  guest,  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  Sidonian  merchants  settling  in  the  city,  where 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  of  a  date  about  B.a  380. 
During  all  this  time  the  Phoenician  cities  were  left  imder  the 
government  of  their  own  kings,  profiting  themselves  and  enriching 
the  empire  by  their  commercial  prosperity.  Li  the  war  with 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus  they  suffered  severely  for  their  fidelity  to 
Persia ;  and  Tyre  is  even  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  insurgent 
prince.  At  this  period  Sidon  appears  as  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  The  Persian  king  had  a  palace  there,  though  the 
city  was  governed  by  its  own  prince. 

Under  the  cruel  despotism  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  oppression 
of  the  Persian  satrap  and  military  commanders  at  Sidon  became 
so  intolerable  that  a  congress  of  the  Phoenician  cities  at  Tripolia 
decided  on  a  general  revolt  (b.o.  352).  The  royal  palace  at  Sidon 
was  sacked,  the  Persians  massacred,  the  fleet  burned  to  render 
esQape  impossible,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  Nectanebo  IE., 
king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  a  garrison  of  4000  Greeks  to  aid  in  the 
defence.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  disastrous 
issue  consequent  on  the  treachery  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  and 
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of  Memnon,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  meTcenariefi.*  Eyen  thk 
blow  did  not  destroy  the  prosperity  of  Sidon;  bnt  it  effectually 
alienated  her  people  from  Persia^  and  they  were  the  first  to  submit 
to  Alexander  when  he  entered  Phoenicia  after  the  battle  of  Lena. 
We  have  seen  how  the  resistance  of  Tyre  brought  down  upon  her 
the  penalty  of  utter  destraction;t  but  the  Carians,  with  whom 
Alexander  repeopled  the  dty,  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  former 
population,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  recovered  much  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness.  After  a  long  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  Phoenicia  was  finally  secured  to  the  latter  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (b.o.  198).  But  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Egypt 
proved  more  serious  even  than  political  subjection ;  and  the  foun^- 
tion' of  Berenice  on  the  Eed  Sea  diverted  to  Alexander  much  of 
the  oriental  commerce  that  had  previously  fiowed  through  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  But  still  they  did  not  succumb  to  their  younger  rival 
Under  the  Bomans,  to  whom  Phoenicia  was  subject^  with  Syria, 
Tyre  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world  The  Arab 
conquest  secured  for  it  new  prosperity  under  the  gentle  govern- 
ment of  the  Caliphs,  till  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  (a.d.  1516),  and  to  the  blow  infiicted  on  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Levant  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus,  if  we  should  accept  the  supposed 
date  of  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  shores  of  the 
*  Bed  Sea,  we  should  have  a  period  of  4000  years  for  the  existence 
of  the  nation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed  that  their  prosperity 
reached  back  to  a  point  as  long  before  the  Christian  era  as  that  to 
which  it  extended  after  it,  making  up  in  all  a  space  of  not  less 
than  3000  years. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  this  long  career  of  com- 
mercial greatness  are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  geographical 
position  of  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  national  character.  As 
a  mixed  race — for  in  this  light  we  have  already  seen  reason  to 
regard  them — ^they  united  the  enterprise  and  inventive  geuius  of 
the  Hamite  race  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  love  of  gain 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  Semitic  Pent  in  between  a 
coast  possessing  several  fine  harbours  and  the  lofty  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  terraces  produce  little  but  the  cedar  and  the  date- 
palm,  they  became  of  necessity  a  nation  of  mariners ;  and  their 
lot  was  cast  at  that  very  spot  of  all  the  ancient  world  from  which 
maritime  activity  could  be  most  profitably  pursued.  At  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  three  continents,  accessible  from  the  remote  east  by  the 
•  See  p.  41.  t  See  pp.  58— «0. 
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easy  route  which  eroeaeB  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  Sjriaa  Desert, 
and  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt  through  Palestine  and  along 
the  coast,  looking  out  westward  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
nected with  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  by  the  stepping- 
stones,  so  to  speak,  of  Oypros,  Grete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gsean,  Fhoonicia  may  well  be  called  the  commercial  focus  of  the 
ancient  world  To  the  south  and  east  lay  the  highly  civilized  and 
productiye  regions  where 

"  Egypt  with  AsByria  stroTe       In  wealth  and  loxary," 

backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  Arabia;  to  the  west,  the 
extensive  coast-line  of  Europe  and  Africa,  here  peopled  with  races 
whose  native  energy  only  needed  the  touch  of  commerce  to  adorn 
their  freedom  with  the  graces  of  civilization,  and  there  offering 
virgin  tracts  of  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  enterprise  of  the  colo- 
nist And  every  new  step  in  prosperity  added  the  impulse  of 
necessity  to  a  people  whose  numbers  must  soon  have  outgrown 
their  narrow  territory. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  age,  we  find  the  Phoenicians 
acting  as  carriers  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon* 
Homer  tells  us  of  their  traffic  in  the  metal  trinkets  and  woven 
fabrics  which  were  produced  abundantly  in  those  countries,  as 
well  as  in  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  joined  Solomon  in 
distant  voyages  of  as  much  as  three  years'  duration,  which  pro- 
duced "gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."*  The  plain 
interpretation  of  the  much  disputed  text  is  that  these  objects 
were  brought  home  by  the  navy  that  sailed  periodically  to  Tarshish, 
that  is,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  which  would  visit  the  African 
coast,  whence  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  could  be  obtained. 
The  eastern  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  beyond 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  produced  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
was  performed  by  Phoenician  mariners  on  board  the  ships  of 
Solomon  ;t  and  it  was  probably  by  a  similar  combination  that 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  oriental  monarchies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  carried  on.  In  that  yivid  picture,  which  Ezekiel  draws 
of  the  Tyrian  trade  in  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  read  of  frank- 
incense and  spices  frx)m  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  "  bright  iron,"  or  steel,  which  came  doubtless  ftt)m  India, 
Most  of  their  Indian  traffic  passed  probably  through  the  great  em- 
porium of  Babylon,  which  also  frimish^  embroidered  "  Baby- 
lonish garments "  and  other  manufactures.      From  Egypt  they 

•  8  Ghran.  ix.  21.  f  1  Kings  ix.  27;  2  Ghion.  TiiL  IS. 
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obtained  its  staple  manufactore  of  linen,  as  well  as  their  chief 
supplies  of  com.  Palestine  too  provided  thenoi  with  com,  wine, 
oU,  honey,  and  balsams ;  Damascus  with  white  wool  and  wine ; 
and  the  pastures  of  the  Arabian  Desert  with  sheep  and  goats. 
From  the  highlands  of  Armenia  they  obtained  horses  and  mules; 
and  the  natives  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  were  doomed  then,  as  in 
later  times,  by  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  to  feed  their  slave  trade. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  nations  as  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  caravan  trade  was  conducted 
by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  such  as  those  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold ;  but  the  Phoenicians  had  also  factories  and  mar- 
kets in  various  cities,  as  at  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

Their  own  commercial  energy,  however,  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
distributing  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  wealth 
which  they  collected  from  the  east,  and  thus  they  were  the  chief 
agents  in  the  commercial  civilization  of  the  western  world.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  one  of  the  many  traditions  respecting  the  origin 
of  navigation  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Phoenicians.  With 
greater  probability  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  steered 
their  ships  by  observations  of  the  stars,  and  they  were  thus  able 
to  venture  into  the  open  sea  on  distant  voyages,  while  other  mari- 
ners crept  along  the  shores.  They  employed  the  perUeoorUery  or 
swift  low  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  suited  both  for  trade  or  piracy,  the 
larger  trireme^  or  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  the  round 
ship  for  stowage,  which  took  its  significant  name  from  a  milk- 
pail  (gwuloi).  The  first  was  their  usual  craft  in  the  earliest 
times;  and  the  voyages  which  they  performed  in  such  vessels 
excite  an  astonishment  like  that  we  feel  when  reading  of  the  mere 
smacks  in  which  our  own  early  navigators  ventured  into  the  Polar 
Seas.  It  was  no  slight  advantage  to  the  Phoenicians  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  calmer  waters  and  clear  skies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; but  they  also  ventured  out  into  the  Atlantic,  skirting 
the  AMcan  coast  as  far  as  Senegal  and  the  Canaries  (the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  ancients)  and  at  a  later  age  venturing  to  the 
south westem  shores  of  Britain,  the  GassUeridea^  or  tin-islands. 
The  tin  procured  at  first  from  Spain,  and  afterwards  from  Britain, 
supplied  the  demand  of  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
for  one  ingredient  of  the  bronze,  of  which  their  arms,  their  oma> 
ments,  and  most  other  objects  of  metal-work  were  composed. 
The  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  provided  the  Phoenicians  with  such 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  that  they  are  said  to  have  used 
masses  of  it  for  anchors.    Their  active  commerce  with  Greece 
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forms  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  in  the  history  of  that 
country ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  truth  concealed  beneath  the 
legends  respecting  Phoenician  settlements  on  its  shores,  its 
alphabet  bears  witness,  to  the  present  day,  that  it  derived  the 
rudiments  of  letters  from  the  Phcenicians. 

Besides  the  products  of  other  coimtries,  the  Phoeliicians  traded 
in  some  great  manufactures  of  their  own,  especially  the  Sidonian 
embroideries,  such  as  Homer  mentions  as  carried  to  Troy  by 
Paris,  the  glass  for  which  Sidon  was  also  famous,  and  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  glass,  the 
Sidonians  used  the  fine  sand  of  the  beach  beneath  Mount  Carmel; 
and  an  old  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  an  accident 
on  this  very  spot  Some  mariners,  in  Trindliing  a  fire  npon  the 
shore,  propped  up  their  cauldron  with  lumps  of  the  nai/ron 
(native  carbonate  of  soda)  which  formed  their  cargo,  from  the 
fusion  of  which  with  the  sand  a  stream  of  molten  glass  ran  out  I 
But  in  fact  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  prove  their  possess- 
ion of  the  art  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  a  time  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Phoenicians . 
from  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  the  abundance  both  of  sand  and  natron 
confirms  the  probability  of  its  invention  in  Egypt.*  The  Sido- 
nians used  the  blowpipe,  the  graver,  and  the  lathe;  they  cast 
glass  mirrors ;  and  they  seem  to  have  made  imitations  of*  precious 
stones  in  coloured  glass.  The  still  more  famous  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  marine  molluscs  of  the  genera 
Jmocvnum  and  mv/rex^  of  which  the  former  was  found  on  the  rocks 
along  the  coast,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Each  animal  yields  only  a  small  drop  of  the  precious  fluid,  from  a 
canal  which  follows  the  spiral  convolutions  of  the  shelL  When 
first  extracted,  by  means  of  a  sharp  point,  it  is  of  cream  colour, 
and  has  the  smell  of  garlic.  Exposure  to  the  light  changes  it 
snccessively  to  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep  purple ;  and  a  fabric 
steeped  in  it,  and  then  washed  with  soap,  assumes  a  permanent 
dye  of  bright  crimson.  The  molluscs  that  produce  the  dye  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Tyrians  seem 
to  have  possessed  some  chemical  secrets  of  the  manufacture. 
Under  the  Eomans  they  held  the  sole  privilege  of  making  the 
imperial  purple,  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

While  the  voyages  by  which  this  vast  commerce  was  conducted 
would  tempt  the  more  adventurous  to  form  permanent  settlements 

•  See  VoL  L,  p.  86. 
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on  the  shoreB  they  visited,  the  prosperity  derived  from  it  would  cause 
a  growth  of  population  far  too  great  for  such  a  region  as  Phoenicia, 
and  so  make  colonization  a  necessity.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  must  have  driven  back  whole 
nations  of  the  Canaanites  upon  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia  and 
Ooele-Syria,  causing  an  emigration  like  that  of  the  lonians  when 
thrust  out  by  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica.  In  the 
story  of  Joshua's  victories  over  the  northern  Canaanites,  we  read 
repeatedly  of  their  defeated  hosts  being  chased  into  these  veiy 
regions ;  and  the  traditional  date  of  the  commencement  of  Phos- 
nician  colonization  has  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
conquest.  A  similar  impulse  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  victories  of  David  at  the  very  period  when  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre,  under  the  father  of  Hiram,  gave  it  the  means  of  bucc^bM 
colonization.  That  the  dissensions  and  revolutions  which  followed 
the  reign  of  Hiram  tended  to  the  same  result,  is  strikingly  proved 
by  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

But,  from  whatever  cause  a  colony  might  be  sent  forth,  its 
foundation  was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  political  and 
religious  organization  as  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  like  theirs,  the 
Phoenician  colonies  were  models  of  the  parent  state.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  religion  and  polity  of  Carthage  fJEdthiully  represent 
those  of  the  mother  city.  Tyre.  The  fragments  of  native  history 
frimish  no  distinct  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
colonization ;  but  we  are  not  without  traditions  and  landmarks, 
by  which  to  trace  their  advance  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Cyprus,  lying  within  sight  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  would 
naturally  be  first  occupied.  Their  presence  here  is  attested  by 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  their  settlement  of  Citium  preserved 
the  name  by  which  the  island  is  designated  in  Scripture,  Ghittim. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  a  legend  to  a  Sidonian  king,  Belus, 
whose  name,  and  the  Baal-worship  from  which  it  is  derived,  are 
indications  of  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
nations  on  the  Euphrates.  The  corresponding  female  deity, 
Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  who  was  worshipped  especially  at  Sidon, 
had  her  celebrated  fane  at  Paphos, 

><  And  thence  her  lustful  or^es  she  eoluged  ** 

to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
TTrania,  or  the  Heavenly  Venus.  The  legends  of  lo,  of  the  rape  of 
Europa,  and  of  Dido,  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  difiu- 
sion  of  her  worship. 
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The  passage  from  Ojprns  to  Asia  Minor  is  as  easy  as  that  from 
Phoenicia  to  Oypms,  and  the  presence  of  FhoBnician  settlers  along 
the  shores  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Oaria,  in  Ehodes  and  Crete 
and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece, 
may  be  traced  by  legends  of  nnknown  antiquity,  and  in  many 
cases  by  more  substantial  memorials.  Their  track  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  evidence  into  the  Euxine,  as  &r  as  llie  shores 
of  Bithynia.  At  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  Herodotus  was  shown 
the  traces  of  immense  works  ascribed  to  the  FhoBuicians,  who 
seemed,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  have  turned  a  mountain  upside 
down;  and  they  are  said  to  have  worked  the  gold  mines  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Thrace.  'From  EulxBa  they  crossed  over  to 
make  that  settlement  in  Bceotia,  the  memory  of  which  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus.  The  rocky  shores  of 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  presented  few  temptations  to  per- 
manent settlements;  but  the  Phoenicians  frequented^them  as 
traders  and  as  pirates ;  and  the  legend  of  lo,  for  example,  indi- 
cates their  presence  at  Argos  in  both  characters.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Cythera  afforded  a  resting-place 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  West :  and  the  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
for  which  this  island  was  as  celebrated  as  Cyprus,^is  traced  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Phoenicians.*  On  the  west  side  of  Greece,  the 
Paphian  inhabitants  of  CepaUenia  claimed  descent  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Cadmus. 

The  next  step  of  their  westward  progress  carried  the  Phoenicians 
to  Sicily,  a  migration  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
the  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete ;  and  by  the  worship  of  Yenus 
at  Eryx  and  Egesta.  Thucydides  expressly  states  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  trading,  and  that  they  were  driven  by  the  Greek 
colonists  jfrom  aU  these  positions  except  Panormus  (Palermo) 
and  some  others  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  through  their  proximity  to  Carthage. 
For  even  the  latest  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
is  before  the  earliest  of  the  Hellenic  settlements  in  Sicily.  These 
accounts,  which  are  in  every  way  probable,  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mere  factories  and  not  colonies,  except  at  the  western 

*  Anoiher  legend  aAcribes  it  to  .fineaa,  whose  &bled  birtii  from  VentiB  and  oonneo- 
tion  with  Dido  may  perhaps  indicate  the  mfluenoe  of  a  FhoBnidan  element  among  the 
Trojans.  The  god  Melicertes,  who  was  worshipped  with  hifant  sacrifices  at  Tenedos,  is 
unquestionably  the  Tyrian  Heloarth.  In  the  same  way  the  settlement  of  Eryx  and 
Bgeste  in  Sicay  is  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  nnder  JED»aa,^2%uc  ▼!  2. 
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extremity  of  the  ialand.  There  are  distinct  traoes  of  Phoeniciaa 
settlements  in  Melita  and  Ganlns  {Malta  and  Gozo)  and  Cossjra 
{PamieHarid)^  which  lie  like  stepping-stones  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia  and  Ebnsus  (Iwsa).  By  such 
stages  the  Phoenician  mariners  were  conducted  to  the  shores  of 
Spain,  if  indeed  they  did  not  reach  them  at  an  earlier  period  by 
a  more  direct  route ;  for  Tarshish  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  list 
of  the  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phoenician  commerce,  the  voyages 
to  these  distant  regions  employed  a  peculiar  class  of  vessels,  "  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  doubtless  became  like  our  ^^  Eastindia- 
men"  a  generic  name  for  the  largest  ships  of  their  commercial 
marine. 

Known  to  the  Greeks  only  by  Phoenician  reports,  this  r^on, 
under  the  names  of  Tartessus,  was  connected  by  them  with  veiy 
vague  ideas.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  all  Spain ;  sometimes 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Andalusia ;  sometimes  the  region  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bsetis  {OuadalgyAoeT)^  which  was  itself  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  Delta  of  which  some  writers  place  a  city 
Tartessus.*  In  short,  both  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  taken  to  include  all  they  knew  of 
Spain,  and  perhaps  of  the  western  regions  within  and  without  the 
Straits.!  At  all  events,  there  were  Phoenician  settlements  along 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  some  of  which — as  Malaca  {Malagct)  and 
Oarteia— can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  Carthaginian  colo- 
nies; and  these  were  their  great  emporia  for  the  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  which  they  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  interior. 
The  working  of  those  mines  must  have  brought  them  into  close 
contact  with  the  natives  beyond  the  coast,  whose  superior  civil- 
ization was  evident  down  to  later  ages.  These  settlements 
led  them  on  to  those  straits,  at  which  the  fabled  columns  set 
up  by  Hercules  (Oalpe,  OUbrdUaa'^  on  the  European  shore,  and 
Abila,  Ape^  HiU^  on  the  African)  marked  the  limits  of  ge(^ra- 
phical  knowledge  and  enterprise  to  the  early  Greeks.  But  centu- 
ries before  the  time  when  the  Greek  poets  were  still  repeating 
their  fable  of  the  earth-encirding  river  Ocean,  which  the  mariner 
entered  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  had 

*  Professor  Key  has  suggested  an  iDgenious  etymolo^cal  connection  between  Tobt- 
teuuty  Carteia  or  Carpe  or  Calpe  (OibraUar),  and  the  Carpdam^  a  people  foond  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  having  probably  been  driren  firom  the  nd^bouihood  of  their 
old  capital  (Calpe)  by  irruptions  across  ^e  straits. 

f  Dr.  Davis  urges  some  ingenious  arguments  for  the  identification  of  I^snhlah  nith 
Oarihage. 
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not  only  sailed  beyond  the  StraitB,  bnt  had  founded  the  great 
colony  of  Gttdes,  which  retains  its  ancient  name  to  the  present  day.* 
Besides  the  tradition  ab-eady  mentioned  as  placing  the  fomidation 
of  Cadiz  before  that  of  Utica,  and  consequently  about  1100  b.o., 
its  antiquity  is  attested  by  its  preservation  of  the  oldest  form  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth).  His  temple  was 
without  an  image,  the  only  symbol  of  the  god  being  a  perpetual 
fire.  The  fact,  that  the  Phosnician  colonies  were  rather  com- 
mercial factories  than  centres  of  political  power,  is  indicated  by 
the  dealings .  of  the  Phocseans  with  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tar- 
tessus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Greatf 

Gades  was  a  station  from  which  mariners  so  enterprising  as  the 
Phoenicians  would  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  both  to  the  north 
and  south;  and  stories  are  related  of  their  trading  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  bringing  home  its  amber.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  worked  the  tin  and  lead  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  SciUy  Islands,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  these  "  Tin  Islands "  {Casdterides). 
Aristotle's  information  about  the  British  Islands  in  general — 
which  he  names  respectively  AJb-ian^  in  Celtic  the  White  Island, 
and  leMMy  that  is,  Erir  or  Ireicmd—rsi^^j  have  come  by  the 
overland  route  across  Gaul  to  Massalia,  or  by  way  of  Carnage. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  PhoBuicians  had  deaLbgs 
with  any  but  the  western  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  the  only 
part  that  produced  the  commodities  they  valued.  The  traces 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  Ireland,  for  which  some  writers  have 
strenuously  contended,  are  at  best  very  doubtful.  Besides  the 
British  Isles,  the  Phoenician  navigators  from  Tartessus  traded  to 
others  in  the  Atlantic,  called  the  (Estrynrnides^  which  are  prob- 
ably the  Azores^  though  the  different  groups  of  islands  were 
doubtless  often  confounded.  To  the  south  of  the  Straits,  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa  was  occupied  at  several  points  by 
their  settlements. 

A  passing  notice  must  suffice  for  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Phoenician  mariners  ventured  out  into  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  whether  among  those  who  may  have  been  wafted  to 
the  opposite  shores  by  accident  or  bold  adventure,  any  returned 
to  tell  of  the  existence  of  America.    There  are  some  curious 

*  The  genome  form  of  the  name,  as  fomid  on  corns  of  the  old  Fhoenidan  period,  is 
Aga£r  (^^yn^\  or,  with  the  definite  artide^  Haffadar  ('^in),  signifying  a  strong  endomire 
or  edifioe.  The  omission  of  the  mitial  breathing  gave  Oadir  or  Oaddir,  the  Fhosnician 
fonn,  aooording  to  the  classical  writers ;  whence  came  the  Greek  Oadira  and  the  Latin 
Oadm.  t  See  Vol  L,  p.  276 
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statements  bearing  on  this  point;  but  their  interpretation  ib 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Avienus,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  his  work  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, compiled  from  Phoenician  authorities,  quotes  from 
the  Carthaginian  Himiico,  who  had  made  a  voyage  of  nearly 
four  months  westward,  the  assertion  that  the  Atlantic  could  be 
crossed.  From  what  follows,  it  seems  that  Himiico  had  sailed 
as  far  as  what  the  ancients  called  the  ^^  Sargasso  Sea,"  from 
the  shoals  of  sa/rgassue  or  floating  searweed,  which  abound  off 
the  Azores;  and  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  hot  had  reached 
the  opposite  shore.  Other  stories  might  be  cited;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  legend  related  by  Plato  about  AUantU, 
an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together,  in  the  sea  west  of 
Gades  and  the  Straits.  A  powerful  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  over 
this  and  the  smaller  islands  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  con- 
quered Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and  Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  They 
had  gathered  their  forces  for  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Athenians,  though 
deserted  by  all  their  allies,  repulsed  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
zestored  the  freedom  of  all  the  countries  within  the  Straits.  The 
victory  was  followed  by  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  which 
swallowed  up  the  combatants  on  both  sides;  and  the  island  of 
Atlantis  engulfed  beneath  the  waters,  left  only  shoak  of  mud 
which  rendered  that  sea  unnavigable.  All  this  happened  9000 
years  before  the  time  of  Solon,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  of  Sais,  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  their  forefathers'  exploits.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  such  a  legend,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
can  have  no  historical  value.  But  may  its  existence  be  taken 
as  any  argument,  when  conflrmed  by  other  evidence,  for  the 
knowledge  of  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic?  The  safest  reply  is  a 
candid  confession  of  our  ignorance.  Who  shall  venture  to  draw 
the  line  between  truth  and  flction  in  the  travellers'  tales  of  those 
remote  ages  ?  Even  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
their  good  Mth,  all  that  is  credible  in  their  statements  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  after  long  beating  about 
in  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  they  reached  some  of  the  nearer 
islands,  or  some  unknown  parts  of  the  shores  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
which  they  mistook  for  lands  beyond  the  Ocean.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  affirmed  is  the  possibility  of  the  discovery.* 

^  A  fuller  dlscuflsion  of  the  qaestioD  wfll  be  found  in  the  artickB  **  Atkntia'*  and 
^  AiUnticum  Mare"  in  the  Didkmay  of  Greek  md  Roman  Otogrt^. 
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Betaming  througli  the  Straits,  we  come  to  those  famons  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 


1£ap  of  Ziuoitana. 


1.  Toscft  FL  :   Wad  Zain;    boondary  to- 
WBrda  NmnidlA. 

S.  Oandidnm  Vt.O.  Blanco, 

8L  Hippo  Diarrhjrtns  or  ZarttoB :  BUeria. 

4  Bat  8idi  Bou  ShiMha,  or  a  Zibub:  Fr. 
Palertun. 

0L  ApolUnlflFlr.:  Bat  JSidi  Ali-al-JfekM,  or 
0.  Farina. 

^  BagndM  7L;  Wcidy  M^trdah:  showing. 
It  ind  new  its  month,  its  present  conrse. 

7.  Andent  conrse  of  the  rirer  near  its  month 
(the  dotted  line). 

&  Utloa:  Bou-tiKator, 

9.  Castnt  Gomelia :  GMOah, 
la  Andent  coMt-Uno  (the  dotted  Une). 

11.  Fnsent  coMt-Ilne. 

11  Bat  OAamart,  or  O.  Oamart, 

IB.  Bat  Sidi  Boutaid^  or  a  Cfarthagt. 

14.  Bm  or  Gabthaos,  and  mlnsof  the  Boman 


Ifi.  Tnnes;  Tunit, 
16L  liigoon  or  Bay  of  Tuinit, 
17.  The  GoUtta, 
18b  Aqnednct  of  Guihage. 
19.  Jilbel  Zaghwan :  ono  sonroe  of  the  aqn*- 
dnet. 
M.  MaznU:  Bhadtt. 
SI.  AqnsB  Calidn :  Hammam  VJSi^, 
98.  Oarpis :  €hwrbot, 

98.  .£gimnms  L :  Zowamoiwry  or  Zoaibra, 
91  Aqnllarla:  AJKowartoK,  qnarrles. 
9B.  Meronrii  Fr. :  Bat  Addar^  or  d  Bon, 
96L  Cl7pea,or  Aspls:  AkUbiaK 

97.  Onmbis:  Ettrbah. 

98.  NeapoUs:  Ndbai, 

99.  Horro  Celia :  Htrhlah. 

80.  Hadmmetnm:  8outah, 

81.  Sinns  OarthaginlenBis. 

82.  Sinns  Keapolitanns.* 


dl7 :  the  oral  line  marks  the  site  of  El  Mtrta. 

*  Besides  exhibiting  the  colonies  now  spoken  of  and  the  whole  ndghbourhood  of 
Carthage,  this  map  will  serre  to  illustrate  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Africa,  and  those  of 
Agathodes,  which  haye  been  related  towards  the  end  of  Chapter  XVHL 
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we  have  reserved  till  the  last  on  aooount  of  their  connection  with 
Carthage.    They  extended  all  along  the  shores  of  Sarbaiy,  from 
the  Straits  to  the  Greater  Syrtis;  but  thejwere  naturally  the  most 
nnmerons  m  that  pcirt  whidi  has  formed  snccessively  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  the  Eoman  province  of  Africa,  and  the  Begency  of 
Tunis.    Stretching  out  from  the  line  of  the  coast  towards  Sicily, 
and  with  its  eastern  fit)nt  looking  in  the  direction  of  Phoenicia, 
this  region  invited  colonization  by  its  splendid  harbours  and  un- 
surpassed fertility ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Tyre  drew  sup- 
plies of  com  from  its  abundance ;  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Carthaginians  and  Eomans,  who  afterwards  had  more  com- 
plete possession  of  the  country.    The  most  favourable  district 
for  colonization  was  the  great  bay  between  Gape  Fwrma  and  Cwpe 
Ben  (the  ancient  promontories  of  Apollo  and  Mercury),  the 
shores  of  which,  abounding  in  natural  harbours,  are  adjacent  to 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Bagradas  and  some  smaller 
rivers, — forming  the  ancient  Sicugitana,  or  the  northern  division 
of  Africa^  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  modem  Begency  of  Tunis.    Ifearly  all  the  cities  on 
this  coast  were  colonies  of  Tyre.    The  most  ancient  was  Utica 
(or  Itac6),  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Bagradas 
and  close  under  the  promontory  of  Apollo.*    Next  in  importance 
was  Tunes  (Tmdi)^  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Carthage  stood.    It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  other 
settlements,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  annexed  map, 
while  others  lay  to  the  west  along  the  coaBt  of  Ifumidia,  as  &r 
aB  the  Straits,  and  to  the  east  round  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  name  Hippo  Zaritus  (JSisertaJy 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  and  Hippo  Begins  {JBonah)j 
less  famous  as  the  resid^ce  of  the  Ifumidian  kings  than  as  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.     On  the  coast  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  Leptis  Magna  {LAdaK)  was  an  emporium  for  the  caravan 
trade  across  the  desert    The  eastern  limit  of  the  Phoenician 
settlements  is  not  accurately  known.    How  the  boundary  was 
afterwards  fixed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Pyrene  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  has  been  previously 
related.t    Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Carthage,  the  last  and 
greatest  fruit  of  Phoenician  colonization,  it  is  important  to  inquire 

*  Its  roiss  are  seen  near  the  holy  tomb  of  JiotMtoer.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
once  for  all,  that  the  exietbg  muface  minB  of  aU  these  AMcan  dtiee,  induding  those  of 
Oarthage  WxM,  are  diiefly  of  the  Boman  period.  The  remains  of  the  Fhosnidan  dties 
hare  to  be  sought  mdeigronnd.  f  See  YoL  L,  p.  86tt. 
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what  lasting  gain  the  nation  derived  irom  this  vaet  sjBtem  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  and  what  was  her  influence  upon  human 
civilization  f 

This  question  cannot  be  better  answered  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Mommsen: — "The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations  ; 
but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in  anti- 
quity was  of  a  one-sided  character.  Those  noble  and  enduring 
creations  in  the  field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  t9  the 
Aramaean  race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While 
feith  and  knowledge,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramsean  nations,  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans  only 
from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician 
science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held  an  independent 
rank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  family.  The  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty  rather 
than  to  subdue  them.  No  trace  is  discernible,  at  least  in  times  of 
clear  historical  light,  of  any  special  influence  exercised  by  their 
religion  over  other  nations.  As  littie  do  we  flnd  any  Phoenician 
architecture  or  plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.  The  most 
ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to 
practical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.  *  *  *  The  Phoenicians  no  doubt  availed  themselves  of 
the  artistic  and  highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for 
their  industry,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation, 
of  the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ  of  civil- 
ization along  with  their  wares ;  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  ingenious  product  of  the  human 
mind,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them,  and  sudi  religious  and  scien- 
tific ideas  as  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes, 
w,ere  scattered  by  them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping 
grains  than  of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power 
which  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  field  of  Boman  conquest,  the  Iberian  and  the 
Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the  Bomanic  tongue; 
the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  this  present  day  the  same  language 
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as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the  Hannos  and  the  Barddes.  Above 
all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  AramsBan  nations  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indo-Germans,  lacked  the  instinct  of  political 
life, — ^the  noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the  powers  that  ruled 
on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Nile,  and  was  subject  sometimes  to 
the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  With  half  the  power, 
Hellenic  cities  had  achieved  their  independence ;  but  the  prudent 
Sidonians  calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan  routes  to  the 
east,  or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt,  would  affect  them  more  than  the 
heaviest  tribute ;  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  as  it 
might  happen,  to  JS^ineveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gave  thdr 
ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  kings.  And  as  at  home  the  Phoenicians  patiently  submitted 
to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so  also  abroad  they  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  change  the  peaceful  career  of  commeroe  for  a 
policy  of  conquest.  Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more 
moment,  in  their  view,  to  traffic  in  buying  and  selling  with  the 
natives,  than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and 
to  carry  out  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization.  They 
avoided  war,  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  east  of  Sicily, 
ahnost  without  resistance,  and  in  the  great  naval  battles,  which 
were  fought  in  early  times  for  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  at  Alalia  and  at  Cum®,  it  was  the  Etruscans  and 
not  the  Phoenicians  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Greeks.*  If  rivalry  could  not  be  avoided,  they  compromised  the 
matter  as  best  they  could;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  conquer  Ceere  or  Massilia.  StiU  less,  of  course, 
were  the  Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.  On 
the  only  occasion,  in  earlier  times,  when  they  took  the  field  on 
the  offensive,  namely,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the 
African  Phoenicians,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera 
by  Gelo  of  Syracuse,!  it  was  simply  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the 
Great  King,  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen 
were,  in  fact,  obliged  in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Salamis.    This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navi- 

•  B.O.  688—474.    See  Vol  I.,  p.  276,  and  Vol  IL,  p.  148. 
f  B.C.  480.    See  Vol  L  p?  488 
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gation  in  nnknown  waters  and  with  armed  yesselB  requires  brave 
hearts ;  and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians^ 
thej  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack  of 
tenacity  and  idiosyncrasy  of  national  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Arameaans  defended  their  nationality  with  spiritual  weapons  and 
with  their  blood  against  all  the  allurements  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion and  all  the  coercive  measures  of  eastern  and  western  despots, 
and  that  with  an  obstinacy  which  no  Indo-Gbrman  people  have 
ever  equalled,  and  which  to  us,  who  belong  to  the  west,  seems  to 
be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the 
result  of  that  want  of  political  instinct  which,  amidst  all  their 
Uvely  sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  £etthers,  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion ;  ^  quietly  they  lived,' 
says  the  Book  of  Judges,  ^  after  the  manner  of  the  SidonianSy 
careless  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  riches.' "  * 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Oabthagb  to  form  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion to  this  peacefdl  and  submissive  policy ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
difference  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  which  form  the  key 
to  her  whole  history.  As  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  the 
West,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  a  warlike  attitude,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  commerce  and  theirs  being  driven  from  the  seas.  The 
compronuse  made  with  the  despotisms  of  the  East  would  not 
satisfy  the  Greek  republics  of  Sicily  and  MassaUa,  or  the  rising 
power  of  Bome.  Founded  by  a  fresh  colony,  when  Tyre  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  "  Nbw  Orrr  "f  occupied 
a  position  the  most  favourable  for  supremacy  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Placed  at  that  central  point  of  the  African 

*  Momiiifleii,  SiaUny  of  Home,  toI.  U.,  pp.  4-^.    The  leading  aathoiitiee  for  the 
history  of  the  Phmnicianfl  are  Geflenius,  Monummla  PhmUda  ;  Heeren's  lUteanAes,  dbe.  ; 
IL^yes^  IHb  PhSmmtr ;  Eenrick*B  PAosriicta  ;  and  Mr.  Bjer's  article  Phanieia  in  I>r.  - 
Smith's  DieHonaary  of  Chmk  and  JRoman  Ooogtuqihiy. 

f  Sofinns  teUa  us  that  the  ancient  name  of  Oarthage  was  Casrikada:  ''qaod  Fhosni- 
com  ore  exprimit  QmXakm  Ifovam."  In  Hebrew  there  is  a  poetical  word  KItrHh  or  Carih 
signifying  a  Ofy;  and  the  coins  of  Fanormns,  a  chief  possession  of  Carthage  in  Sdlj, 
bear  the  legend  of  Kereth-hade^oth^  or  Oarthrhadtha  (L  e.,  the  I^ew  Ciiy\  the  Carthada 
of  Solinii&  By  changing  the  first  and  second  dentals  respectiTelj  into  gutturals,  the 
Greeks  obtained  Carehadon  {Kapxn^^)  and  the  Romans  Carihago.  As  in  aU  sunilsr 
cases, the  ^ New  0%"  points  to  an  Old  CStjon  or  near  the  same  spot  This  is  conmion- 
I7  explained  as  referring  to  UUea^  which  means  (Hd  Ciiy  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  it  unlikely 
that  such  a  site  as  that  of  Carthage  should  haye  been  left  unoccupied  for  nearly  ]{00 
years,  and  he  siq>pose3  the  Old  Ci^to  haye  been  on  the  same  spot,  and  to  be  representsd 
by  Byna^  the  dtadel  of  Carthage. 
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coast,  where  the  projecting  shore  approaches  so  near  tiie  western 
extremity  of  Sicily  aa  to  divide  the  great  inland  sea  into  two  basins, 
and  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sardinia,  she  looked  almost  due 
north  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber.* 

The  site  of  Carthage  has  long  been  known  by  tradition  and  by 
its  existing  rains ;  bnt  it  is  only  lately  that  its  exact  topography 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. Far  within  the  deep  bay  terminated  by  the  headlands  of 
Mercury  and  Apollo  (CI  Bon  and  O.  Farma\  and  on  its  western 
side,  is  a  rocky  promontory  or  peninsula,  connected  with  the  level 
plain  of  the  Mejerdah  by  an  isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  land.  Along  the  whole 
space  from  C.  Farina  to  the  peninsula,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mejerdah,  aided  by  the  north-west  winds,  which  incessantly  throw 
floods  of  sand  upon  the  shore,  have  converted  what  was  once  a 
bold  sweeping  bay  into  a  succession  of  salt-marshes  and  dry  land, 
which  have  fllled  up  the  roadstead  once  formed  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  though  its  memorial  still  exists  in  the  village 
of  EIrMersa  (the  7ia^l<mr\  adorned  with  the  country-houses  of  the 
Txmisians.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  what  was  once 
a  splendid  basin,  forming  the  port  of  Tunis,  has  been  converted  by 
similar  causes  into  a  lagoon  of  only  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  entrance  called  in  Arabic  HdOc- 
elrWad  (the  throat  of  the  river),  and  in  Italian  (Metta  (the 
Gullet).  Along  the  northern  margin  of  this  basin  runs  a  line  of 
land,  which  once  formed  a  narrow  isthmus,  gradually  rising  till  the 
rocks  culminate  in  Ras  Stdi  B(m%aiA^  or  C.  Carthage^  a  headland 
nearly  400  feet  high,  forming  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Between  this  and  the  somewhat  lower  headland  of  Bos  Ghamart,  or 
O.  CamaHy  the  eastern  face  of  the  peninsula  opposes  its  breastwork 
of  rocks  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  that  break  into  the  gulf. 
On  the  lower  eminences  sheltered  by  these  heights,  and  along  the 
shores  between  C.  Carthage  and  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  stood  the 
famous  city ;  and  on  this  side  the  water  sweeping  round  C,  <7ar- 
thage  has  so  encroached  upon  the  land  as  to  cover  large  portions 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  quays. 

The  fabled  visit  of  JEneas  to  these  shores,  at  the  very  time  when 
Dido  was  building  the  new  city,  has  afforded  Virgil  the  opportunity 
for  a  description,  as  faithfdl  as  it  is  poetic,  of  the  aspect  whidi 

*  The  distance  from  0.  Bon  toMarsala^  the  andent  UlylMsam,  is  less  than  90  milee ; 
from  Carthage  to  Lilybaeum  is  about  150 ;  and  the  same  to  Caralifl((7<^&irt)  in  Sudinia 
Crom  Oarthage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  is  under  400  miles. 
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the  spot  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  a  voyager  landing 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  most  learned  of  poets  should  have  been  suspected  of  draw- 
ing a  purely  imaginary  picture  of  a  spot  so  well  known  to  the 
Bomans  of  his  age ;  and  stranger  still  that  not  only  commentators, 
bnt  such  a  traveller  as  Dr.  Shaw,  shonld  have  supposed  the  landing- 
place  of  ^neas  to  have  been  at  Mkowwredh  (the  ancient  Aquilaria), 
close  to  Owpe  JBon^  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Carthage,  and 
resembling  none  of  the  features  of  Yirgil's  description.* 

That  description  of  an  imaginary  approach  to  the  peninsula  of 
Carthage  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  its  actual  appearance  about 
the  time  supposed.  Driven  out  of  his  course  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
by  a  storm,  which  the  jealousy  of  Juno  prevails  on  -^olus  to  raise, 
JSneas  at  length  makes  the  shore  of  Libya,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  scattered  ^ps,  at  a  point  described  in  the  following  terms : — 
^  within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay : 

An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 

And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride : 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land,  on  dther  side, 

In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks :  a  sylvan  scene 

Appears  above^  and  groTes  forever  green: 

A  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 

To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 

Down  throu^  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls, 

The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls. 

No  halsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here, 

Nor  bearded  anchors ;  for  no  storms  they  fear. 

Seven  ships  within  this  happy  harbour  meet, 

The  thin  remainders  of  the  scatter'd  fleet 

The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes, 

Iieap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their  wishM  repose.*'  f 

Commentators,  with  only  books  and  maps  to  guide  them,  may 
be  more  easily  excused  than  travellers  to  the  spot,  for  seeking  the 

*  The  choice  of  AOwwareah  involves,  as  Dr.  Davis  has  pointed  out,  the  inference, . 
that  Achates  performed  the  journey  of  sixty  miles  on  foot  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day — an  example  of  **  fidelity"  to  his  chief's  behests  not  to  be  matched  by  a  High- 
land  gillie. 

f  .^mU^  I.  Vv.  169—169.  The  passage  is  given  in  Dryden's  classical  translation, 
for  tiie  En^h  reader ;  but  to  follow  the  description  with  minute  accuracy,  it  is  neoee- 
•ary  to  sabjoin  the  origmal  :— 

I    '*  Est  in  secessn  longo  locus :  insula  portum 
Effidt  objectu  laterum ;  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Frani^tur,  inque  sinus  sdndit  sese  unda  reductos. 
Hinc  atque  hinc  vastaa  rupee,  geminique  minantur 
In  coBlum  scopuli ;  quorum  sub  vertice  lat^ 
.£quora  tuta  silent :  tnm  silvis  scena  corusds 
Desuper,  horrentique  atrum  nemus  inmiinet  umbrd 
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"island"  of  VirgU  in  the  little  rocky  "Altars  of  ^gimnruB" 
(the  lalomda  of  Zawamour),  in  the  very  month  of  the  great 
Gnlf,  which  lay  remote  from  Carthage,  and  so  far  from  making 
a  safe  harbour,  shipwrecked  some  of  the  vessels  during  the 
storm.  Nor  have  they  perceived  that  JSneas  was  embayed 
within  the  gulf  when  he  made  the  land.  The  natural  expla- 
nation, which  makes  all  else  clear,  is  that  the  "island"  was  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  itself,  and  that  "  the  port  made  by  it "  lay 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  then  formed  a  deep  bay, 
where  is  now  the  salt  lake  of  Sohra  and  the  suburb  of  ElrMersa,^ 
Here  -^neas  would  be  sheltered  by  C.  CamaH  from  the  £.S  J!, 
wind  that  had  driven  him  to  the  shore ;  and  here,  even  since  the 
alteration  of  the  coast,  the  description  of  the  poet  is  borne  out  by 
the  present  aspect  of  the  land.  "  On  nearing  the  coast  from  a 
direction  west  of  0>  Camart,  the  land,  or  rather  the  isthmus,  is  veiy 
low,  and  covered  with  lakes,  which  are  so  swelled  in  extent  by 
heavy  gales,  that  the  pemrisiila  of  Oa/rtJiage  has  eoery  a^ppearcmee 
of  a  aeorgirt  idcmd.  ....  Again,  on  approaching  the  coast  in 
tiie  same  direction,  the  lofty  double-peaked  mountain  of  Hammam 
I'Enf— to  this  day  called  by  the  Arabs  'the  possessor  of  two 
horns ' — seems  to  tower  above  the  vast  rocks  which  flank  the  Utile 


Fronte  finb  adyerBft  Boopnlis  pendeatibus  antrom ; 
Litus  aqu»  duloes,  Tivoque  sedilia  sazo ; 
Nympharum  domus :  hlc  fessfts  non  vinculA  naves 
inia  tenent;  unoo  non  alligat  ancora  morsu." 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  and  in  the  whole  aooonnt  of  CSarthagei  a 
spedal  acknowledgment  is  dae  of  the  infonnation  derived  from  the  work  of  Dr.  N. 
Davis,  ^Carthage  and  her  BemmnM^  bdng  an  accomit  of  the  Excavations  and 
Researches  on  the  site  of  the  Phoanidan  Metropolis  in  Africa,  and  other  a^jaoent 
places,  conducted  midcr  the  auspices  of  Her  Kejesty's  Government*'  London,  1861. 
8vo. 

Dr.  Davis  has  smoe  published  a  supplementary  volume^  entitled  "  The  Ruined  CSties 
withm  the  Kumidian  and  Oarthaginian  Territories."  Lond.  1862,  8vo.  The  British  Mu- 
seum is  enriched  with  many  of  the  fruits  of  his  discoveries.  The  praise  due  to  Dr.  Davis 
for  his  researches  must  not  prevent  the  greatest  caution  in  following  his  opinions  and  fai- 
terpretations.  His  zeal  has  given  him  a  constant  predispoidtion  to  find  {unic  remains, 
where  calmer  critics  consider  him  to  have  discovered  none  but  Roman.  Less  doubtful 
traces  of  Panic  Carthage  have  been  reached  by  M.  Beal6,  whose  discoveries  are  de- 
scribed in  his  FowUet  de  CarOiage^  1861.  4to.  For  the  existhig  topographical  details 
of  the  site  the  best  authority  is  the  Danish  officer  Falbe,  IMtarchet  wr  VEn^pXaoemeid  dt 
Oarthage,    Paris  1838. 

*  This  opinion  was  formed  long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  proved  it  to  demonstration.  We  have  still  some  hesitation  hi  accepting 
his  explanation  of  the  '*gemini  scopula"  as  the  double  peaks  of  HammoBm,  VJSirf,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf;  fiur  beyond  the  lagoon  of  Tunis ;  though  the  impressionB 
of  a  traveller  are  most  likely  to  be  the  fidthfiil  reproduction  of  those  made  on  an 
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bay  west  of  0.  Oamart,  into  which  the  Trojan  vessels  entered. 
....  Once  in  this  little  harbonr,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  par- 
ticularly during  the  prevalence  of  the  E.S.E.  wind,  the  force  of 
which  is  first  broken  by  0.  Carthage,  then  by  C.  Oamart,  and 
finally  by  the  eastern  rocky  projection  of  the  harbonr  itself."  *  The 
Nymph's  Grotto  may  weU  have  been  an  imaginary  scene,  which 
the  poet  reqnired  for  a  subsequent  purpose ;  and  the  caves  of  these 
sea-beaten  rocks  may  have  been  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
northwest  winds,  or  covered  by  the  sea.  "  But  notwithstanding 
this,"  adds  the  traveller,  "  I  am  able  to  point  out  the  remains  of  a 
cave  with  ^living  water'  dripping  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor." 
While  his  followers  kindle  a  fire,  and  diy  and  pound  their  com, 
j£nea8  ascends  a  rock  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  over  the 
sea,  but  not  a  word  is  said  yet  of  any  view  of  Oarthage.  This  is 
doubtless  (7.  Camart^  from  which  the  city  would  be  hidden  by  the 
intervening  height  oiJJbd  Khomiy  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Oatacombs." 
He  looks  in  vain  for  his  scattered  ships ;  but  to  land\^ard  he  sees 
a  herd  of  deer,  seven  of  which  are  soon  shot  down  for  his  seven 
ships.  Turning  from  the  poet  to  the  traveller,  we  read : — "  For 
miles  around  the  secluded  spot  of  Oamart  there  are,  even  now, 
^  groves  black  with  frowning  shade,'  and  here  the  dales  and  valleys 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  teeming  with  herds  of  stags.  These 
'timid  animals  were  not  only  driven  from  their  native  wilds  by 
the  accumulation  of  human  dwellings,  but  by  the  incessant  havoc 
caused  among  them  by  the  numerous  huntsmen  of  a  populous  city 
in  such  close  proximity.  Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  wolf  and  the 
hyena,  living  in  caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks,  have  retained  their 
original  strongholds,  and  some  are  even  now  occasionally  killed  by 
the  indifferent  Arab  sportsmen."  The  next  morning  ^neas  again 
'  mounts  the  hill  with  Achates,  and  advancing  through  the  wood 
he  meets  his  divine  mother,  disguised  as  a  Tyrian  huntress,  who 
points  out  Oarthage,  and  relates  the  adventm-es  of  Dido : — 

**  Pnnica  regna  Tides,  Tyrioa,  et  Agenoris  urbem ; 
Bed  fines  libyd,  genus  intncUbUe  bella" 

ancient  Toyager  approaohing  from  the  same  direction.  The  **  twin  rocks  "  of  Vlr^  oer- 
tamly  seem  to  be  those  at  the  reiy  base  of  which  ^  the  safe  waters  are  hushed  ^ — wliioh 
would  apply  rather  to  C7.  ChfMari^  with  C,  Carfhagt  seen  beyond  it;  and  the  <*mmantur 
fai  oQBlum,'*  said  of  headlands  only  800  and  400  feet  high,  may  pass  as  a  poetical  exag- 
geration. Dr.  Barth  (  Waniiarungen^  dfce.),  who  is  a  rery  high  authority,  conjectures  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  these  two  headlands  were  once  separate 
rocky  islands.  At  all  events,  (7.  Camoai  may  well  have  been  an  island,  when  the  land 
QtElrMena  was  under  water. 

«  DaTis,  Carihagif  chap.  xr.    **  The  African  LBndbgi>laoe  of  Virgil's  Hero." 
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This  must  have  been  a  general  view  from  the  BUimnit  of  JAA 
Khawij  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miloB.  Venus  bids  -^neas 
and  his  companion  proceed  straight  forward: — 

"No  more  adyioe  is  needful;  butpursae 
The  path  before  you,  and  the  town  in  view."  * 

Following  this  direction,  thej  mount  another  eminence,  from  the 
slope  of  which  they  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  busy 

work : — 

<*  They  oUmb  the  next  aaoent,  and,  looking  down, 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town. 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  towers, 
Where  late  were  huts,  and  shepherds*  homely  bowers, 
The  gates  and  streets ;  and  hears,  from  er'ry  part, 
The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart"  \ 

"  The  height  Virgil  now  alludes  to,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  is  that 
called  Sidi  Bouacdd^  or  Cape  Cwrthage.  It  is  the  most  prominent 
eminence  on  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  being  893  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  strictly  '  overhangs  the  city.'  It  is  only  one 
mile  from  J^yrsa,  the  citadel,  whose  towers  were  directly  oppo- 
site to  it.  From  its  heights  the  Trojans  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  gates  and  the  various  edifices.  The  din  and  noise  of  the  work- 
men were  perfectly  audible,  particularly  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  stones  from  flie  very  hill  on  which  they  stood  were  then  actu- 
ally being  quarried  for  building  some  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
rising  city.  There  are  plain  indications  which  prove  that  the  hill 
of  Sidi  Bousaid  was  anciently  quarried,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  affinity  between  the  formation  of  this  vast  rock  and  some  of 
the  stones  dug  up  at  our  excavations.  Besides,  the  city  actually 
extended  towards  this  hill,  and  the  wall  was  scarcely  half  a  mile 
from  it,  as  is  amply  apparent  from  the  remains  of  the  sea-gate, 
which  is  almost  at  its  foot." 

From  the  point  thus  defined,  that  part  of  Carthage  which  may 
be  called  the  city  proper,  lay  to  the  S.W.,  along  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  principal  public  buildings  upon 
the  heights  behind,  which  form  the  prolongation  of  Cape  Carthage. 
The  extent  of  this  city,:|:  as  determined  partly  by  the  few  remains 
of  the  walls,  and  partly  by  the  great  cisterns,  which  are  known  to 

*  **Ferge  mod6,  et,  qn&  te  dudt  via,  dirige  gressmn.'*— ▼.  401. 

f  "  Gorripuere  viam  mterea  qu&  semita  monstrat 

Jamque  asoendebant  oollem,  qui  plurimus  urbi 

Imminet^  adversasque  aspectat  desoper  aroes. 

Miratur  molem  .^hieas,  magaUa  quondam ; 

Mirator  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  YianmL"— Yt.  418—422. 
t  It  is  now  established,  by  most  convindng  proofe,  that  Roman  Oarthage  was  boSt 
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have  been  outside  of  them,  was  only  about  two  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  the  original  ILoiits  having  doubtless  been  sacredly  preserv- 
ed;* but  to  the  northwest  lay  the  suburb  of  Megara  or  Megalia. 
covering  ahnost  the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula  (the  circuit  of 
which  is  twenty-four  miles),  and  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  walls 
drawn  right  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  three  miles  widcf  These 
gigantic  fortifications  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  with  towers 
four  stories  high  at  intervals  of  200  feet.  Behind  each  line  of 
waU  were  two  stories  of  vaulted  casemates,  the  lower  containing 
stabling  for  300  elephants,  and  the  upper  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  space  for  their  food.  Between  the  walls  were  barracks  for 
20,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  with  magazmes  and  stores. 
Thus  there  was  a  complete  fortified  camp  upon  the  isthmus.  A 
line  of  wall  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  the  city  proper,  where  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  called 
tiie  Tcmia  (that  is,  j€B(5^  jutted  out  between  the  lagoon  and  the 
sea.  By  establishing  themselves  on  this  spit,  the  Bomans,  in  the 
Third  Punic  War,  were  able  to  attack  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  wall 
where  it  was  low  and  weak ;  and  the  possession  of  this  point  gave 
Scipio  the  opportunity  of  making  his  celebrated  mole  to  block  up 
ike  entrance  to  the  harbours,  which  opened  from  a  small  bay  out- 
side the  base  of  the  Taenia. 

These  harbours  which  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness close  behind  and  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  were  two  in 

Cfn  the  exact  site  of  the  Fame  City,  as  indeed  Flinj  expreaaly  sayB— •**  in  vestigiifl  Hagnn 
Oiiihagfnia."  Falbe  discovered  that  the  straight  Roman  ro«d8,  which  are  totally  diffoi^ 
enft  from  the  crooked  lanes  used  by  the  Mohammedans,  difide  the  space  oocapied  by  the 
soburb  of  Megara  mto  exactly  80  rectangles,  each  containing  100  allotments  (hendia)  of 
two  juffera^  the  precise  quantity  for  the  8000  colonists  with  whom  Augustus  peopled 
his  new  dty.  This,  then,  was  the  land  (a^er)  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  dty,  and  lyhig 
oatride  its  walls. 

*  In  the  story  of  Dido,  a  circuit  of  twenty-two  stadia,  or  abore  two  mUee  and  a  half; 
is  assigned  to  the  dty,  probably  the  measurement  of  the  land  side. 

f  TMb,  the  least  width  of  the  isthmus,  agrees  with  the  length  of  the  blockadhig  wall 
which  Sdpio  drew  across  it;  but  Strabo  makes  the  whole  drcuit  of  the  fortifications 
thirty-flix  geographical  miles,  of  wliich  he  assigns  six  to  the  wall  towards  the  land,  ex- 
tendings— as  he  expressly  eajB^Jrom  aea(0  9ea.  The  only  explanation  at  all  satis&otory 
that  has  been  proposed  to  explain  this  excess  of  the  land  wall  oyer  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  seems  to  be  that  it  was  thrown  back  further  within  the  peninsula,  and  also  that 
al^w^ce  has  to  be  made  for  deviations  from  the  straight  Une.  The  second  hypotheds 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Strabo's  length  for  the  whole  drcuit  of  the  walls  is  Just 
fifty  per  cent  above  that  of  the  peninsula ;  and  perhaps  he  may  take  in  the  inner  wall 
of  the  city  proper.  A  careful  examination  of  the  contours  of  the  ground,  with  the  aid 
of  the  able  constructor  of  our  map,  has  suggested  the  probability  that  the  triple  wall  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  declivity  by  which  the  higher  land  of  the  peninsula  fiUls  down  to 
the  plain.  (See  the  map.) 
TQL.  n. — 24 
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nnmber ;  the  oater  for  merchaEit  y€8BelB,  the  inner  for  men-of-war. 
The  former  was  a  basin  of  an  oblong  shape,  1160  feet  by  430, 
approached  by  a  channel  860  feet  long  by  about  70  wide,  with  a 
second  narrow  channel  176  feet  long,  leading  to  the  inner  or 
naval  harbonr.  This  was  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an  island  in  the 
middle,  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  at  once  to  mask  the 
view  of  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  from  the  sea,  and  to  afford 
a  commanding  station  for  the  port-admiral,  whose  house  was 
bnilt  npon  it.  The  island  was  cidled  Gcfthon^  a  name  which  was 
transferred  to  the  harbonr  itself.  It  occupied  just  hidf  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  which  now  measures  960  feet  across. 
Both  sides  of  the  ring  were  lined  with  quays  and  docks,  for 
320  ships  of  war.  There  was  originally  no  separate  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  sea;  but  when  Scipio  drew  his  mole 
across  the  mouth  of  the  merchant  harbour,  the  Carthaginians  cut 
a  new  channel  direct  from  the  naval  harbour,  whence  they  sailed 
out  with  their  fleet.  It  was  only  their  own  want  of  decision  that 
prevented  the  surprise  from  being  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.* 
Besides  these  harbours,  there  was  a  spacious  quay  on  the  sea-shore, 
beyond  the  city  walls,  where  merchant  ships  could  receive  or  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  under  the  shelter  of  C.  Carthage.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  quay  is  proved  by  substructions  similar  to  the  dear^ 
remains  at  Leptis  Magna.  Besides,  the  lagoon  supplied  a  vast 
enclosed  roadstead  for  vessels  of  small  draughtf 

Between  the  harbours  and  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  C.  Cai^ 
thage,  and  along  the  heights  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  which  con- 
nect tiliat  promontory  with  the  isthmus,  is  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  buildings  both  of  Punic  and  Eoman  Carthage.  The  present 
aspect  of  its  surface  does  but  too  faithfiiUy  testify  to  those  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  city  which  have  rendered  its 
topography,  like  its  history,  one  of  the  most  obscure,  though  most 
interesting,  questions  in  the  annals  of  the  world  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  enquirer  regrets  the  want  of  a  native  history  of  Carthage. 
When  she  succumbed  to  the  ruthless  sentence  2>«i!^m2a  60^  CcMrihago^ 
which  doomed  all  her  edifices  to  obliteration,  and  pronounced  a 


*  The  fitct  that  Scipio  saw  from  Tnnis  the  Poidc  fleet  saiHiig  oat  of  the  neir  < 
to  dedrive  agahist  the  opioion  of  Shaw,  ISstrap,  and  Bitter,  that  the  harbonr  was  oii#he 
<^)ponte  side  of  the  peoinsola, — a  positton,  moreover,  which  the  fiizioiis  northwest  winds 
would  liave  made  most  dangeroas» 

f  Avoiding  all  topogn^hical  oontroversies,  we  do  not  stay  to  .expose  the  enor  of 
taking  the  lagoon  itsdf  for  the  harbour  of  Garihage ;  but,  as  an  indication  of  its  snbsidi- 
mej  yaloe,  we  may  mention  that  Jftsuo,  the  port  of  Carthage  mider  the  Yandata^  was  on 
its  shore. 
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oarBenponhim  whoshotild  attempt  to  lebtiild  thedty,  she  left  her 
Tepntation  in  the  hands  of  her  relentless  enemies.  The  ungenerous 
animositj  of  Livy  and  the  confused  details  of  Appian  prove  how 
little  the  Boman  and  Greek  writers  cared  either  for  historical 
impartialitj  or  descriptive  fidelity.  With  an  ingenuity  far  more 
effectual  than  that  of  scattering  a  victim's  ashes  to  the  winds,  the 
Boman  conquerors  dispersed  the  precious  memorials  contained  in 
the  libraries  of  the  city,  among  the  Numidian  princes,  reserving 
for  translation  into  Latin  none  but  the  ttiirty-two  books  of 
Mago  on  Agriculture,  as  the  only  work  useful  to  the  republic* 
Of  the  records  laid  up  at  Tyre  concerning  this  greatest  of  her 
colonies,  but  one  fragment  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Jo6ephus.t 
Even  had  the  Boman  authors,  and  the  Oreeks  who  wrote  of  Boman 
affairs,  been  disposed  to  do  Carthage  justice,  they  only  knew  her 
after  she  had  passed  her  meridian  splendour.  For  the  early  period 
of  her  history,  we  grievously  miss  the  lively  and  faithful  details  of 
Herodotus,  from  whose  plan  Oarthage  was  excluded ;  but  he  has 
incidentally  preserved  some  precious  fragments  of  her  history. 
The  Oarthaginian  constitution  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Aristotle,  whose  brief  notice  of  it  in  his  ^^  Politick  "  serves  to  show 
how  irreparable  is  the  loss  of  the  friller  discussion  in  his  great 
work  on  tiie  ancient  polities.  Diodoms  Siculus  is  our  chief  author- 
ity for  the  contests  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in  his 
native  island.  The  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Punic  Wars 
scarcely  extend  their  notices  of  Carthaginian  history  beyond  those 
limits ;  but  we  owe  a  few  invaluable  facts  to  Polybius.  As  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  his  companion  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  he  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  information  accessible 
to  the  Bomans,  without  sharing  their  political  animosity.  He 
is  as  far  above  livy  in  careftd  research  as  in  impartial  ciJmness. 
Appian  seems  chiefly  to  follow  Polybius,  adding  details  from  other 
sources;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  compiler  often  makes  his 
fuller  particulars  a  new  source  of  confusion,  especially  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  city.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  accurate  geogra- 
pher Strabo  to  correct  these  errors,  as  in  his  time  the  dty  had  lain 

*  Ab  gOTemor  of  A&ica  under  Oeesar,  the  historian  SaUust  had  aooeaa  to  these 
Hterarj  treasurea,  and  the  dispoBition  to  make  use  of  them.  Of  the  important  results  we 
shotdd  have  obtuned  from  these  Pmdc  sources,  we  may  Judge  by  the  fragment  upon  the 
peopling  of  North  Africa  from  the  East  which  SaUust  tells  us  was  translated  to  him  from 
the  Punic  books  of  Hiempsal,  king  of  Nomidia  ( Jugurtha,  17)b 

f  This  is  the  important  statement^  that  Oarthage  was  founded  148  years  and  8 
months  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  Josephus  expressly  says  that  ht 
derived  from  Fhoenician  doenments  presenred  in  his  time  at  T^ 
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in  rains  for  a  centnry  and  a  half,  and  liis  notices  are  few  and  brief. 
The  only  author  who  has  attempted  a  continnons  history  of  Car- 
thage is  Justin,  the  epitomator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  whose  state- 
ments can  only  be  accepted  after  careftil  criticism.  When  we  turn 
to  the  ruins  of  the  city,  to  see  what  information  they  can  add,  we 
find  them  in  a  state  that  at  first  seems  hopeless. 

The  curse  pronounced  by  the  vote  of  the  Eoman  Senate  on  the 
site  of  Carthage,  after  its  destruction  by  Scipio  (b.o.  146),  was 
rigidly  respected  for  exactly  a  century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  C.  Gracchus  to  found  a  colony  there  under  the 
name  of  Junonia  (b.o.  123).  Meanwhile  such  ruins  as  remained 
after  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  carried 
out,  were  ransacked  and  rifled  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
cities,  and  doubtless  by  some  of  the  outcast  inhabitants  themselYes. 
How  thoroughly  this  process  was  carried  on  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  scarcely  any 
specimens  of  coined  money,  and  none  of  those  ornaments  in  the 
precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Nothing  could  have  been  left  but  the  solid  substruc- 
tions of  the  more  important  buildings  and  of  the  quays ;  and  these 
were  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  when  Augustus  at  lengtib  carried  out 
the  plan,  which  Julius  Csesar  had  formed  exactly  a  century  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (b.o.  46),  of  building  a  Eoman  Carthage 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  This  Boman  city,  destroyed  in  its 
turn  by  the  Arabs  (a^d.  Q4t7)y  covered  deep  below  its  ruins  what 
remained  of  Punic  Carthage,  and  furnished  a  similar  quarry  to  the 
people  of  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  villages.  "Whatever  yet 
remained  of  Carthage,"  says  Gibbon, "  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  colony  of  Dido  and  Csesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  whole  circumference 
was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixte^th  century,  the  second  capital  of  the  West 
was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college  without  students,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who, 
in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place 
might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller." 

Since  the  great  historian  wrote  these  words,  the  site  of  Car- 
thage has  been  adorned  with  a  monument  of  the  most  interesting 
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event  in  its  medieyal  history.  Lonis  IX.  of  France,  whose  pure 
devotion  fed  those  last  flames  of  chivahy  that  burnt  in  his  life, 
landed  at  Carthage  in  July  13Y0,  to  prosecute  the  latest  of  the 
crusading  enterprises — that  against  Tunis.  While  he  waited  for 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Sicily,  his  army  was  decimated  by  an 
epidemic,  to  whidi  Louis  himself  fell  a  victim.  The  spot  where 
he  expired  in  his  tent  is  now  marked  by  a  chapel,  bearing  an 
inscription  which  records  its  erection  in  1841  by  Louis  Philippe, 
king  of  the  French,  in  memory  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis.  The 
hiU  surmounted  by  this  monument,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of  St. 
Loui^,  commands  a  wide  prospect  over  the  peninsula  of  Carthage, 
and  the  hUls  which  are  seen  through  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay ;  and  the  traveller  tells  us  how 
he  was  admiring  the  various  points  of  beauty  with  which  nature 
has  adorned  the  spot,  when  his  Arab  attendant  exclaimed,  "  VAily, 
this  world  is  transitory;  the  next  alone  is  durable!  Look  how 
vast  a  city  this  Carthage  must  have  been  I  What  ingenuity  and 
wealth  its  numerous  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  I  How 
great  was  its  strength,  and  yet  how  paltry  are  the  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  glory  I "  As  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  surface 
of  the  peninsula,  it  sees  only  the  petty  hamlets  of  Sokrah, 
Camart,  Moolkah,  and  Sidi  Daoud,  and  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
£1  Mersa,  amidst  which  the  lofty  piers  and  broken  arches  of  the 
great  aqueduct  carry  the  eye  to  tie  spot  where  once  the  city  stood. 
The  few  fragments  of  ruin,  which  are  still  visible  above  ground, 
may  be  pronounced,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  remains  of  Soman 
Carthage ;  those  of  the  Punic  city  are  to  be  sought  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  spot  which  affords  this  commanding  view  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  from  which  Scipio  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  fearftd  struggle  of  six  days  and  nights, 
during  which  they  fought  their  way  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.* 
The  hUl  of  St.  Louis  has  been  identified  by  most  topographers 
with  this  BYBSA,t  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  and  without  doubt  the 
original  city  itself.  A  merely  elementary  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  at  once  reduces  to  the  class  of  myths  invented  from 
fancied  etymologies  the  well-known  story — ^how  Dido  outwitted 
the  natives  by  purchasing  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with 
on  ox-hide  Qywrsd)^  which  she  then  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  so 

*  It  IB  in  iiftct  the  only  eminenoe  aiiBwerfaig  to  Appian*B  desGiipticMi  of  the  bill 
SBoended  by  Sdpio^  mar  the  Fortan.    C  Oarthage  is  too  distant 

t  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  word  is  the  Semitic  JStevvA^a/oreim. 
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enclosed  space  enough  for  a  fortress.  Bnt  the  MAe  is  not  without 
its  yalne  as  a  confession  of  the  principle  of  fraud  which  has  in 
all  ages  governed  the  dealings  of  dyilized  with  savage  peoples. 
Strabo  describes  the  Bjrsa  as  a  Mil  of  moderate  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  snrmonnted  by  the  temple  of  ^scnlapins; 
and  the  central  position  of  the  Hill  bf  St.  Louis,  with  its  height, 
only  inferior  to  0.  Carthage  and  G.  Camart,*  have  led  to  the  hasty 
assumption  that  it  must  have  been  the  citadel  in  question.  But 
we  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  Byrsa  had  a  circuit  of  more 
than  two  Soman  miles,  and  when  it  surrendered  to  Scipio,  60,000 
people  marched  out  of  it,  besides  900  Eoman  deserters,  who 
remained  and  resisted  to  the  death.  A  great  part  of  the  Byrsa 
was  occupied  by  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  and  the  chapels  of  other 
deities.  And  yet  the  Bill  of  St.  Louis  has  a  level  surface  of  only 
700  %et  square ;  nor  can  room  be  found  in  the  1736  feet  between 
the  Cothon  and  the  hill  for  the  120,000  soldiers  of  Scipio.  Still 
more  decisive  is  the  statement  of  an  ancient  writer,t  that  the 
Byrsa  had  a  side  conmion  with  the  wall  of  this  city,  where  it  aver- 
h/tmg  the  sea;  and  we  might  indeed  assume  that  such  would  be  the 
position  chosen  by  the  first  settlers.  Guided  by  such  conditions^ 
Dr.  Davis  has  marked  out  an  irregular  quadrangle  at  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  nearest  to  Gape  Garthage,  as  the  precinct 
of  the  Byrsa  and  the  temple  of  ^sculapius ;  and  his  excavations 
upon  this  site  have  discovered  important  remains  of  the  temple 
itself,  and  of  the  staircase  which  led  up  to  it.  Among  the  ruins 
was  found  a  Phoenician  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  Ashmofij 
the  native  appellation  of  the  deity.  When  it  is  added,  that 
repeated  divings  in  the  Hill  of  St  Louis  have  laid  bare  no 
vestige  of  any  Punic  temple  or  other  edifice,  nor  turned  up  a 
single  Phoenician  inscription,  the  question  seems  to  be  decided. 
Heaps  of  ruins  may  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  hill  firom  the 
temple  of  jEscuIapius  to  the  seashore,  where  are  still  se^i  the 
remains  of  a  sea-gate,  which  gave  separate  access  to  this  quarter. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  are  the  great  rain-water 
cisterns,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Oisieme  of  the  Deml^  only  infe- 
rior in  magnitude  to  the  reservoirs  supplied  by  the  great  aquedud, 
with  which  they  have  a  subterranean  communication ;  but  their 
Punic  construction  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Further  excava- 
tions within  and  around  the  precincts  of  the  Byrsa  have  brought 

*  l}ie  respeotiTe  heights  are,  0.  Oaitiuige,  895  feet ;  Jebd  Khawi  (abore  0.  GamartX 
816  feet;  mn  of  St  Louis,  188  feet 

t  Ado  ViennensiS)  quoted  by  Dr.  Davis,  p.  879. 
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to  light  Mosaic  pavementB,  fragments  of  pottery  and  sculpture, 
and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  more  systematic  efforts  might  reveal  much  of  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  city.* 

Besides  the  temple  of  JSsculapius,  the  sites  of  those  of  Astarte  and 
Baal  appear  to  have  been  identified*  To  each  of  these  three  deities 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  dedicated,  and 
their  names  were  given  to  the  three  streets  which,  as  Appian 
informs  us,  led  up  ^om  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.  Of  these  the 
most  direct  was  the  Vioue  Sahdcms^  or  street  of  ^sculapius, 
parallel  to  the  searwaU;  the  central,  or  street  of  Baal  {Vums 
Saiwrniy  or  Semi)^  passed  through  the  market-place^  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Oothon,  and  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hill 
of  St  Louis ;  the  street  of  Astarte  (  Yiaa%  Veneris)  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  other  side  of  that  hilL  The  lines  of  these  streets 
may  still  be  traced  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  certainty. 

These  parts  of  the  city  occupy  the  group  of  hills  forming  the 
south-western  prolongation  of  the  headland  of  Cape  Carthage.  On 
their  western  slope  are  traces  of  a  cireas  and  amphitheatre;  the 
latter  memorable  in  Christian  history  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas.t  In  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  city,  at  the  village  of  Moalkah,  are  the  immense  reservoirs, 
which  contained  the  water  brought  a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles  by 
the  great  aqueduct  from  Jebel  Zaghwan.  j:  Their  number  seem 
to  have  been  originally  twenty.  There  are  now  fourteen,  placed 
side  by  side,  400  feet  long  by  28  wide,  the  depth  being  con- 
cealed by  the  earth  which  fills  them  to  the  spring  of  their 
vaulted  coverings.  Another,  higher  and  narrower,  which  runs 
transversely  to  all  these,  was  perhaps  only  a  gallery,  to  give 
access  to  the  cisterns.  Their  mode  of  construction  was  that  which 
the  Soman  writers  caliybrmaa(m,§  built  up  of  successive  layers 
of  small  stones  mixed  with  mortar,  and  moulded  in  a  wooden  box 

*  Dr.  DaviB  gives  u  deariy  to  vrndfintaiid  thfti  sacli  iny«tigftdoti8  w«e  altogether 
b^ond  hifl  means  and  opportunities.  "Had  our  oljeot  been  simply  to  lay  bare  tbe 
ruins  of  Carthage  this  would  midoubtedly  haye  presented  a  yery  prolific  field.  Bvl  tueh 
wu  not  our  aim.  We  made  no  purchase  of  land,  and  simply  dug  with  a  yiew  to  find 
cbjedi  worthy  of  removaL^  In  some  cases,  parts  of  the  edifices  disooyered  were  saciifioed 
to  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  Museum,  where  the  antiquities  obtained  by  Dr.  Davis 
are  yery  imperfectly  exhibited. 

f  Dr.  Dayis  seems  carried  too  far  by  zeal  fi>r  his  sutgect  in  malntdnlng  the  Pnnie 
origin  of  this  edifice;  but  his  arguments  for  ascribing  the  great  aqueduct  and  dstems  to 
the  Carthaginians  deserye  conmderation. 

t  See  the  map  on  p.  859. 

f  From/offiui,  the/orm  or  moM  by  whidi  the  work  was  supported. 
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open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  build- 
ing in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  where  it  was  nsed  in  the  watch-towen 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  famishes  a  strong  argnment  for  the  Panic 
origin  of  the  cisterns,  and  conseqnentlj  of  the  aqaednct  which 
supplies  them.  This  aquednct  is  one  of  those  magnificent  works 
of  engineering  which  modem  smatterers  in  science  have  ascribed 
forsooth  to  ignorance  of  the  simple  law  that  water  finds  its  own 
level  I  The  ancients  applied  closed  earthen  pipes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  over  gronnd  of  nneqaal  levels ;  bat  they  had 
no  means  of  constructing  prodigious  iron  tubes  like  those  which 
supply  Glasgow  with  the  pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  They 
understood  the  advantage  of  an  equable  flow  of  water  down  a 
gently  inclined  channel,  ftee  firom  the  Motion  and  danger  of  burst- 
ing at  joints  and  angles.  Therefore  they  reared  those  structures, 
as  picturesque  as  they  are  stupendous,  which  cross  the  Campagna 
of  Bome,  the  plain  of  Nismes,  and  the  peninsula  of  Oarthage,  and 
may  be  traced  up  to  their  distant  sources,  spanning  valleys,  and 
piercing  mountains.  The  line  of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct  is 
still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  for  tie  supply  of  water 
to  Tunis.*  "Where  it  is  carried  through  the  mountains,  it  is  venti- 
lated by  air-shifts  at  about  every  twenty  yards.  Where  it  erosses 
the  valleys  and  plain,  it  is  supported  on  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
vary  in  height  according  to  tiie  varying  surface  of  the  ground, 
reaching  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  125  feet.  The  arches 
vary  from  about  14  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  span ;  the  piers  ftom  10  ft.  1  in. 
by  8  ft  6  in.  to  14  ft.  Y  in.  by  12  ft.  2  in. ;  the  thicker  being  of 
moulded  mud,  and  the  others  of  masonry.  Dr.  Shaw  describes 
the  channel  itself  as  "being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered 
in  the  inside  with  strong  cement ;  which  by  the  stream  running 
through  it  is  discoloured  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will 
sufficiently  show  the  capacity  of  the  channel;  but,  as  there  are 
several  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
miles  together,  I  had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or 
angle  of  descent,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  might 
be  daily  conveyed  to  Carthage."t 

*  Dr.  DaviB  speaks  (in  1860)  of  this  work  as  in  progress  tinder  the  (firection  of  a 
fVeneh  contraotor,  who  was  sapplying  the  gaps  in  the  aquednct  with  iron  pipes,  and 
not  scnipling  to  throw  down  some  of  the  ancient  piers  to  furnish  materials  fiv  his 
work. 

f  ShAw^B  Travels,  vol  i  p.  168.  The  whole  subject  of  the  andent  aqoedacts  is 
treated  In  the  tr^ids  AqucBdudui  in  Sadth's  Dieihnary  of  AnUqmUm, 
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Beyond  the  dtj  walls,  but  Btill  within  thofie  which  defended 
the  peninsula,  the  suburb  of  Megara  was  doubtless  the  site  of 
the  viUas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Carthagmians.  There  are 
no  remains  here  of  public  or  great  edifices.  Traces  of  houses  hare 
been  found  upon  the  searshore,  supported  on  piers  and  arches, 
through  which  the  sea  could  beat  freely ;  and  in  one  of  these  Dr. 
Davis  fancies  that  he  can  recognize  the  marine  villa  of  Hannibal, 
whence  the  great  general  made  his  escape  by  sea  when  On. 
Servilius  arrived  at  Oarthage  to  demand  his  surrender.  Over- 
hangmg  Cape  CamaH  is  the  hilly  range,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned,  of  Jebd  KKawi  (the  empty  motmtam\  so  called  from 
the  catacombs  by  which  its  interior  is  perforated.  Kumerous 
square  apertures  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  give  access  to  sub- 
terraneous chambers  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  and  slightly 
vaulted.  Their  sides  present  the  well-known  appearance  of  the 
Boman  odhimbtma  (dove-cotes),  but  wjith  the  important  difference, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  contain  cofiSbas  instead  of  urns,  the  holes 
being  about  2  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep.  For  the  Oarthagi- 
nians,  like  their  Semitic  brethren  in  Asia,  buried  their  dead  out 
of  their  sight ;  and  we  have  a  curious  record  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Darius  Hystaspis  required  them  to  abandon  this  custom  for  the 
Persian  practice  of  burning  their  bodies.  When  the  traveller 
explored  these  catacombs,  he  was  struck  with  the  remarkable 
absence  of  human  remains;  the  niches  of  the  (xjltmibariaheing 
open  and  emply.  Dr.  Davis  thus  describes  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions that  he  discovered: — ^^^I  was  informed  that  the  men  of 
Jisbel  Khawi  had  discovered  a  chamber  without  any  niches.  I 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  found  that  the  niches  in  this  colum- 
barium were  stopped  up  by  cement,  on  which  the  marks  of  the 
band  of  him  that  did  it  were  distinctly  seen.  On  one  we  observed 
a  representation  of  the  seven-bralkiched  candlestick,  and  on  another 
the  letters  A.P. ;  the  remaining  eight  were  quite  plain.  We  broke 
through  the  thin  layer  of  cement,  and  found  the  skeleton  just  as 
it  was  deposited.  It  was  coffee<^lour  in  appearance,  and  crumbled 
to  dust  as  soon  as  touched.  But  no  other  object  was  visible ; 
neither  ornament,  nor  coin,  nor  lamp  could  be  discovered.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  we  again  came  upon  empty  chambers,  and  occa- 
sionally we  found  one  or  two  of  the  receptacles  occupied*  Upon 
examination,  we  perceived  traces  which  proved  that  they  had  all 
been  once  tenanted,  and  that  the  fragile  cement  had  been  inten- 
tionally broken  through,  and  the  skeleton  removed.  The  portions 
of  the  cement  which  stiU  adhered  to  the  openings  led  us  to 
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this  conduBion."  These  appearanoes  contradict  the  supposition 
that  the  spoliation  was,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  work 
of  the  wild  beasts  (chiefly  hyenas)  i^hich  have  now  their  dens 
in  the  empty  sepnlchres.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tombs  were 
originally  made  secure  against  their  intrusion;  and  long  before 
they  gained  an  entrance,  the  remains  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  dry  powder,  offering  no  attraction  to  beasts  of  prey.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  these  sepulchres  of  the  heathen  w^re 
rifled  by  the  Ohristians,  who  used  some  of  them  again  as  their 
own  burial-places,  but  without  the  same  care,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  to  fill  up  the  openings  of  the  nidies.  Meanwhile  the  roots 
of  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  aboye,  broke  through 
the  thin  vaults:  the  hyenas  found  an  entrance  through  these 
and  other  openings,  and  devoured  the  bodies  last  deposited,  ex- 
cept in  the  niches  which  had  been  again  secured.  The  seven- 
branched  candlestick  on  one  of  these  is  certainly  a  Christian 
emblem ;  *  and  the  absence  of  lamps  and  other  objects,  constantly 
found  in  Boman  tombs,  agrees  with  the  conclusion  drawn  firom 
the  dimensions  of  the  niches.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  admissible, 
that  the  catacombs  were  first  excavated  by  die  Christians.  Ex- 
tending beneath  the  whole  surface  of  the  group  of  hills  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  Jebel  Caxnart,  for  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  they 
correspond  in  magnitude  to  the  population  of  Carthage,  which, 
even  just  before  its  capture,  amounted  to  700,000  souls.t 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
excavations  at  Carthage  are  several  mosaic  pavements.  An  espe- 
cially fine  specimen  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  chief  goddess  of 
the  Phodnidans.  This  temple,  restored  by  tlie  Bomans  as  that  of 
Yenus  TTrania  or  Cc&lestis,  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificence  by 
several  ancient  writers.  '^  After  being  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
church  by  Bishop  Aurelius  (a«d.  425),  it  shared  the  final  fall  of 
Boman  Carthage,  and  its  ruins  have  been  rent  and  torn  into  aU  sorts 
of  forms  and  shapes  by  the  present  barbarous  inhabitants,  to  whom 
its  remains  have  proved  a  rich  quarry."    The  splendid  mosaic, 

*  See  Rerelatlon  1 12, 18,  20.  We  may  connect  this  use  of  the  emblem  with  fhb 
known  fiust  that,  when  Genfierio  sacked  Rome,  he  carried  off  to  Cartilage  the  apofli 
obtahied  bj  Titus  from  the  Jewish  temple,  and  probably  the  golden  candleatiok  amoQg 
them  (iuD.  456>    Gibbon,  yoL  ill.,  p.  291. 

f  "  What  also  gives  these  catacombs  an  Oriental,  and  henoe  a  Panic  character,  Is 
the  romd  holes  excayated  in  the  rock,  and  fomid  in  varioiis  parts  on  Md  JS^kamL 
They  are  intended  to  collect  water  to  refresh  the  soul,  whldi  wm  beliered  to  horer  orer 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  its  body."— Doris,  p.  489,  noU, 
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parts  of  which  were  found  under  these  rains  and  removed  to  the 
BritiBh  Mnsetim,  had,  when  complete,  fonr  colossal  heads  in  the 
comers,  and  eight  compartments,  arranged  in  a  circle,  represent- 
ing— to  jndge  from  those  which  remain — ^females  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing ;  with  a  central  circle  which  is  now  lost.*    Thus  the 
subject  was  evidentlj  religious ;  but  the  chief  question  is,  whether 
this  and  similar  works  found  at  Oarthage  belong  to  the  Punic  or 
the  Boman  city.    We  are  apt  to  beg  the  question  by  the  habit  of 
regarding  mosaic  pictures  as  peculiarly  Boman.    But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny  ^at  the  art  was  invented  by  the  Qreeks ;  and  it 
was  not  introduced  at  Bome  till  the  time  of  Sulla.    During  the 
long  period  of  her  maritime  domination,  Carthage  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  to  purchase  with  her  wealth  the  services  of  the 
greatest  artists,  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact  by  her 
alliance  with  the  Etruscans,  her  relations  with  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  and  her  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.    At  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  perfected  every  branch  of  art,  Bome  was 
but  just   struggling   into   existence,  ^'whereas    Carthage   had 
attained  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  great  power.    Greeks,  and 
onigrants  from  other  nations,  were  in  her  employ.    National  and 
foreign  artists  contributed  towards  the  embellishment  of  the  Afri- 
can metropolis ;  and  to  the  works  of  art,  with  which  her  public 
edifices  were  adorned,  Yirgil  bears  ample  testimony :  whilst  the 
spoils  which  Sdpio  sent  to  Bome,  after  the  dty  had  been  pillaged 
by  his  rude  soldiery,  and  after  the  conflagration,  in  which  vast 
treasures  of  precious  objects  must  have  perished,  prove  with 
what  assiduity  the  productions  of  art  were  collected,  and  to  what 
extent  artistic  skill  was  patronized  by  the  Carthaginians."  f    JSor 
must  we  forget  the  repeated  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  from  Homer  downwards,  to  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
themselves  in  certain  branches  of  design,  and  especially  in  woven 
fabrics.    Of  the  cultivation  of  this  art  at  Carthage  we.  have  an 
example  in  the  gorgeous  golden  mantle,  which  Gelo  dedicated  to 

*  AdetuleddeBcriptionis^TOiiniheiroikofnr.DayiByWhoooijeoti^ 
ment  waa  that  of  a  duq;)elof  Bido,  which  ia  known  to  hare  existed  within  theprednctB  of 
the  temple  of  Afltarte^  and  that  the  four  heads  were  ^ose  of  Proserphie  and  Geres, 
Dido^  and  her  sister  Anna.  We  are  distinctly  informed  that  the  worship  of  Deme- 
ter  and  Persephon^  (Geres  and  Proserpine)  was  hitroduoed  faito  Oarthage  fromffid- 
ly  by  a  treaty  made  with  Gelo  of  Syraoose. — Carihaffe  and  her  SermamM^  chaps,  z. 
andzL 

t  Davis,  p.  20V.  We  learn  from  Appian  that  the  works  of  art  which  adorned  Sol- 
pio's  trimnph  were  hi  a  great  measure  the  plmider  of  other  states;  and  Sdpio  restoved 
some  of  them  to  their  rightfbl  owners. 
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Olympian  Jove  from  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Hfanera.  Now, 
mosaic  work  is  just  that  branch  of  art  which  we  might  expect  to  be 
cultivated  by  those  skilM  in  the  other:  it  a  sort  of  tapestry  in 
stone.  Dr.  Davis  states  that  a  difference  may  be  clearly  established 
between  the  levels  at  which  Boman  and  Panic  pavements  occnr  at 
Carthage,  the  former  being  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  two 
to  five  or  six  feet,  the  latter  never  at  less  than  ten  feet  Still  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  the  Bomans,  in  digging  for  the  fonnda- 
tions  of  their  edifices,  have  cnt  right  throngh  older  pavements,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mosaic  of  the  temple  of  Astarte.  The  costume 
of  the  figures  in  this  pavement  are  said  to  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  Eoman  period,  and  a  distinction  is  alleged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  work.  The  layer  of  cement,  in  which  the 
supposed  Punic  mosaics  are  imbedded,  is  thicker  and  less  adhesive 
than  the  Boman,  being  composed  only  of  lime,  and  a  similar  dif* 
ference  is  seen  in  Punic  and  Boman  walls.  Lastly,  in  the  example 
now  chiefly  referred  to,  besides  strata  of  pavement  and  other  re- 
mains of  successive  constructions  above  it,  the  mosaic  was  found 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  proving  that  the  building  to 
which  it  belonged  had  perished  by  fire.**^  Among  the  certain  rem- 
nants of  Punic  art,  the  most  important  are  the  bas-relie&  which 
are  associated  with  Phoenician  insmptions  on  the  numerous  tablets 
that  have  been  found,  not  only  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but 
over  the  whole  surface  of  Africa  Proper.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively religious,  and  full  of  obscure  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
mythology,  cosmogony,  and  astrology  of  the  Phoenidans.  They 
are  in  the  stiff  hieratic  style  of  art,  bearing  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  ba&-relie&  of  Nineveh.  But  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians, or  the  foreign  artists  in  their  employ,  could  model  forms  of 
great  beauty,  when  free  from  the  trammds  of  religious  prescrip- 
tion, is  proved  by  the  horse  and  the  head  of  Astarte  on  the  Punio 
coins  found  in  Sicily. 

Such  a  specimen  as  the  great  mosaic  may  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  prospect  of  reward  to  systematic  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Punic  capitaL  Of  the  private  buildings,  all  that  we  could  hope 
to  discover  would  be  the  pavements  and  more  solid  walls  of  the 
lower  stories.  The  upper  stories,  of  which  there  were  often  as  many 
as  six,  were  constructed  in  that  ^^  formacian"  work  already  described, 

*  We  haTo  thought  it  due  to  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  to  g^ye  a  foil  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Dayis's  arguments  for  the  Punic  origin  of  this  and  other  mosaics ;  bat 
the  m^ority  of  the  best  authorities  on  art  haye  pronounced  them  unqnestioiiafaij 
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the  rains  of  which  would  cover  the  basement  with  a  shapeless  heap 
of  mud,  protecting  the  pavements  from  destruction ;  but  tiie  pillage 
to  which  the  city  was  subjected  at  its  fall  forbids  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  treasures  of  art  and  vestiges  of  domestic  life 
which  enrich  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  the  palaces  of  Nine- 
veh. The  life  of  Carthage  cannot  be  reconstructed  from  her 
monuments. 

Before  returning  to  the  stream  of  the  people's  history,  we  must 
give  some  account  of  that  peculiar  and  repulsive  form  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  destiny.  like  all 
ancient  colonies,  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  carried  with 
them  the  religion  of  their  mother  country,  where  we  have  already 
seen  it  corrupting  the  purer  worship  of  the  Israelites.  Thence, 
however,  its  germs  seem  to  be  traceable  still  further  back  to  the 
plains  of  Chaldsea,  from  whence  the  nation  migrated  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  an  elemental  worship,  in  which  an  astronomical 
character  predominated.*  The  supreme  deity  was  Baal-Samman 
(or  Baal-Samon),  the  "  Lord  of  Heaven,"  the  impersonation  both  of 
the  aU-encompassing  heaven — ^whieh  contained  and  gave  birth  to 
all  the  other  powers  of  nature— and  of  the  active  energy  of  the  Sun, 
the  source  of  Hght  and  life.  Endowed  with  the  various  attributes 
which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  distributed  among  their  chief  divin- 
ities, Baal  was  identified  at  once  with  Uranus,  Cronus  (Saturn), 
Jove,  ApoUo,  and  Mars.  His  supremacy  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  his  name  on  the  votive  tablets  to  other  deities  at 
Carthage.  Hence  he  received  that  title,  too  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  of 

**  HoLOCa,  horrid  kdvo,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  hmnan  eacrifloe,.  and  parents'  tean ; 
Thon^y  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  thnbrds  loud, 
Their  chOdren's  cries  miheard,  that  passed  throiigh  fire 
Toh]sgrimidoL''t 


*  An  elaborate  acoomit  of  the  FhoBnidaii  religjlon  and  cosmogony  is  given  in  the 
alleged  fingments  of  the  nattye  historian,  Sanchmiiaihon  of  Berytos,  translated  bto 
Greek  by  Fhilo  Byblius,  who  Uyed  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  preserved  in 
the  JPngparaHo  JSvanffeUea  of  Eusebius.  But  schdars  are  now  ahnost  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Philo  was  a  forgery.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  may  not  be,  in 
some  points,  a  fidthM  account  Of  the  Phoanioian  mythology;  but  we  cannot  use  it  as  an 
authority. 

f  Milton's  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  description  given  by  Babbi  Simeon  of  the 
rites  of  the  Syrian  Moloch  as  practised  at  Jerusalem.  **A11  the  houses  of  the  idols 
were  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  of  Moloch,  which  was  out  of  the  city,  in 
a  separate  place.  It  was  a  statue  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the  hands  stretched 
out  as  a  man's  who  opens  his  hands  to  recdve  something  firom  another.    It  was  hollow 
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The  origin  of  this  rite — ascribed  in  the  spnrionfl  fragment  of  Saii- 
chnniathon  to  Satnm's  immolation  of  his  only  son  by  a  mortal 
woman,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his  father  Uranns — ^is  to  be  traced 
to  that  principle,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  nations,  that 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  that,  the  worse  the  calamity  to  be  averted,  the  dearer  must 
be  the  victim  offered.  In  times  of  national  dang^,  it  was  the 
dreadful  privilege  of  kings  and  mleiB  to  immolate  their  duldreii 
for  their  country's  salvation.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  Moab, 
where  the  worship  of  Moloch  was  paramount,  we  read  of  Balak's 
despairing  enquiry  of  Balaam : — ^^  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  .body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? "  * 
And  at  a  later  crisis  in  the  nation's  history,  Mesha,  the  king  of 
Moab,  being  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Eir-haraseth  by  the  united 
forces  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  having  in  vain  tried  a  sally, 
mounted  the  wall  with  his  eldest  son,  and  there  sacrificed  him  for 
a  bumtK)ffering  in  full  view  of  his  own  people  within  the  town 
and  of  the  besieging  armies.t  Such  sacrifices  were  habitually 
practised  at  Carthage.  Darius  Hystaspis  tried  to  forbid  them ; 
and  their  cessation  was  stipulated  for  by  Gelo  in  the  treaty  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Himera. 

In  process  of  time,  common  persons,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
even  slaves,  were  substituted  for  nobler  victims ;  but  an  extreme 
danger,  such  as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  was  inte^ 
preted  as  a  punishment  for  this  laxity,  and  a  great  sacrifice  was 
offered  of  200  children  of  the  highest  rank.  Of  the  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  these  and  the  other  sacred  rites,  which  were  sus- 
pended on  tablets  in  the  temples,  a  specimen  has  been  discovered 
in  an  inscription  which  Dr.  Davis  dharacterizes  as  the  gem  of 

within,  and  there  were  aeyen  chapels  raised  before  which  the  idol  was  erected.  .  .  . 
He  only  who  offered  his  own  son  went  into  the  serenth  chapel,  and  kissed  the  idol 
Moloch,  as  it  is  said,  *Let  the  men  who  sacrifice  kiU  the  calvee.'  The  child  was 
placed  before  the  idol,  and  a  fire  made  mider  it  till  it  became  red  hot^  Then  the 
priest  took  the  child,  and  put  him  into  the  Rowing  hands  of  Moloch.  But,  lest  the 
parents  should  hear  his  cries,  they  beat  drums  to  drown  the  noise.  Therefore  the 
place  was  called  Tof^  (from  Tkop\  pL  Thqfpim^  dnam).  It  was  also  called  £Rn- 
fiom,  because  of  Ae  children's  cries  (from  the  Hebrew  yerb,  naham,  to  roar\  or  because 
the  priest  said  to  the  parents  '  YehendaK^^  L  e.  *  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,*"— 
{Oomm,  m  Jerem,  viL)  Such  were  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  at  Tyre,  and  all  her  ooto- 
nies,  as  well  as  in 

*' The  pleasant  valley  of  Himiom,  Ibphd  HbeoM 
And  black  Chhmna  called,  the  ^ype  of  helL" 

*  Ifleah  vi.  7.  f  2  Siiffi  ffi.  87. 
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Punic  epigraphy.*  The  document  was  fonnd  near  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Baal,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Byrsa,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  street  of  Moloch  (  Vicics  Sabwrm)^  which  led 
up  to  it  firom  the  Forum.  Its  form  was  circular,  with  an  extreme 
diameter  of  200  feet.  Four  concentric  rings,  each  imposed  of 
twelve  detached  piers,  supported  doubtless  a  dome-shaped  roof, 
and  formed  three  galleries  around  a  circular  chamber  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  diameter.f  The  temple  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Carthage.  That  it  was  the  depositary  of  archives 
and  other  important  documents,  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
Voyage  ofSimno  round  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  the  title 
of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Cronus.  Magnificent  accounts  are  given  of.  the  wealth  deposited 
in  this  and  the  other  Carthaginian  temples.  The  Punic  dement 
in  Boman  Carthage  was  strong  enough  to  revive  the  horrible  rites 
of  Baal ;  and  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts,  Tertullian  tells  us  that 
infants  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn  till  the  proconsulship  of 
Tiberius,  who  crucified  the  priests  on  the  same  trees  under  the 
shadow  of  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes.  We  learn 
from  this  allusion  that  the  rites  of  Baal  were  practised  at  Car^ 
thage,  as  in  Syria,  in  dense  groves  around  his  temple,  the  gloom  of 
which  increased  the  sense  of  mystic  horror,  and  veiled  them  from 
the  outer  world.  The  same  cruelties  were  still  perpetrated  under 
their  shades,  in  spite  of  the  ei^ample  just  recorded,  tiU,  at  a  time 
when  Paganism  was  making  a  last  convulsive  effort  to  regain  its 
power,  the  Council  of  Carthage  petitioned  the  emperors  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  that  the  relics  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
images,  but  in  all  places,  groves,  and  trees  whatsoever,  might  be 
utterly  destroyed  (a.d.  899). 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  Phoenician  deities  was  Aahioreth,  or 
"  Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,^  with  crescent  horns,''  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  Moon,  as  Baal  was  of  the  Sun.  like  him,  she 
was  identified,  in  her  different  attributes,  with  various  Greek  and 
Boman  divinities :  with  Juno,  as  the  supreme  goddess ;  with  Mi- 

*  He  gives  a  traosUtioii,  with  the  finmk  aoknowledgmeot  that  many  pohite  are  of 
doobtfiil  interpretation,  in  Oarihage  and  her  JtemamBf  pp.  296,  297. 

f  A  paasing  alluaion  may  toffioe  for  the  reforence  which  Dr.  Davis  traoes  fai  this  plan 
to  the  astronomical  character  of  the  worship  of  Baal  (whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
GroniiB,thegodoftime);  the  ciroular  form  indicating  the  9«ar(theRoman«mmM|anf^), 
the  four  rings  of  piers  the  fonr  seasons,  the  twelve  piers  in  eadi  the  months,  and  their 
total  number  (12  x  4  =  48)  the  weeks  fai  the  Imiar  year. 

X  This  title  is  appUed  to  thegoddess  by  Jeremiah,  vii.  18. 
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nerva,  as  the  patroness  of  the  arts ;  with  Geres,  as  the  bounteous 
giver  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  the  gross  Oriental  develop- 
ment  of  the  like  idea,  with  the  Yenos,  misnamed  hearenjiy,  whose 
worship  we  have  already  seen  marting  the  track  of  Phoenician 
colonization.  From  being  r^arded  as  the  sonrce  of  every  earthly 
blessing — ^the  character  in  which  her  name  appears  npon  the 
Punic  inscriptions — ^her  service  soon  d^enerated  into  those 
unutterable  abominations  which  the  Fathers,  especially  of  the 
African  Church,  describe  as  coming  under  their  own  notice.  The 
transport  of  her  worship  from  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Dido,  who  is  even  called  by  the 
name  of  Astroarch^. 

Another  goddess,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Astarte,  in  her 
attributes,  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  Punic  votive  tablets. 
Her  name,  Tcmathy*  seems  to  connect  her  with  the  Persian  and 
Armenian  goddess  Tanais.  'Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  deity 
should  be  honoured  at  Carthage,  if  we  accept  the  tradition, 
which  was  derived  by  Sallust  from  the  Punic  records,  that  the 
Phoenician  colonists  found  an  Asiatic  population  already  settled  in 
North  Aftica.t  Her  worship  would  be  easily  adopted  by  the  new 
settlers,  from  her  resemblance  to  their  own  Astarte,  and  as  a 
politic  concession  to  the  natives.  How  popular  it  became  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  her  name  on  the  majority  of  the  votive 
tablets  that  have  been  discovered  at  Carthage. 

The  third  name,  frequently  associated  with  these,  is  that  of 
Ashman^  the  Asclepius  or  ^sculapius  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  pseudo-Sanchuniathon,  he  is  made  the 
son  of  Sydyc  (the  Just),  the  grandson  of  Cronus  and  Astarte, 
and  the  eighth  brother  of  the  seven  Cabiri,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  sacred  books  and  mysteries.  The  attri- 
butes which  he  had  in  common  with  ^sculapius,  as  the  Healer, 
appear  to  have  formed  but  one  aspect  of  his  wider  character  as 
the  protector  and  defence  of  men;  and  it  was  in  that  character 
that  his  temple  formed  the  stronghold  and  citadel  of  Carthage. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  and 
whether  his  worship  was  not  first  introduced,  or  at  least  brought 
into  prominence,  at  the  time  of  some  great  national  calamity. 

*  The  nAOM  seems  to  be  preserred  in  fhat  of  Tmm^  a  city  stered  to  her,  as  Aes 
VmsTM  was  to  the  same  goddess  under  her  Roman  ^;>pdlation.  The  name  of  the  god- 
dess may  perhi^  also  be  traced  in  that  of  the  riyer  TanaSs,  and  her  wonhip  in  the  ritss 
of  the  Tauric  Artemis  in  the  Crimea.  She  had  also  been  identified  with  the  Artemis 
AnaXtis  of  the  Lydians. 

t  This  tradition  will  be  presently  noticed  more  particulariy. 
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The  YOtiye  tablets  discovered  at  Oarthage  prove  that  the  aid  of 
Afihmon  was  invoked  in  seasons  of  personal  and  fEunily  danger, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  his  devotees  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Carthaginian  history — ^though  we  cannot  iden- 
tify the  individuals  who  dedicated  the  tablets — Simno,  the  son  of 
Akbar,  and  a  son  of  Sdnmbal,  His  temple,  the  site  of  which  has 
already  claimed  onr  notice,  was  rebnilt  when  Oarthage  was  re- 
peopled  by  Angnstns,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Boman  city. 

To  these  divinities  mnst  be  added  Mdewtelh  or  MdoaHh^  the 
tntelary  deity  of  Carthage,  as  of  the  mother  dty.*  lake  Ashmon, 
he  has  on  the  votive  inscriptions  a  rank  secondary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte ;  and  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Phcs- 
nician  traditions  are  those  of  an  adventorons  demigod  and  bene- 
factor to  mankind,  like  Hercules,  with  whom  he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks.  Melcarth  was  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  by 
seeing  the  stain  on  the  mouth  of  a  dog  that  had  fed  on  the  shell- 
fish which  yield  the  colour.  He  too  was  the  great  navigator,  who 
first  tempted  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  home  tin 
from  the  Oassiterides.  His  chief  seat  was  at  Tyre,  and  his 
worship  was  the  connecting  link  between  that  great  metropolis 
and  all  her  colonies.  We  read  of  victorious  Carthaginian 
generals  sending  the  tithe  of  their  booty  to  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Tyre ;  and  we  have  evidence  of  the  piety  witii  which  the 
relation  was  acknowledged,  in  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage  to  Tyre 
during  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  her  reception  of  the 
fugitives  firom  the  mother  city  on  the  eve  of  its  capture  by  Alex- 
ander. In  that  renowd ed  temple  Herodotus  saw  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  the  purest  gold,  the  other  of  a  stone  resembling  emerald, 
which  emitted  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  night.t  Second 
only  to  this  in  fame  and  splendour,  was  his  temple  at  Gades, 
where  the  demigod  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  In  the  latter 
temple  there  was  certainly  no  statue,  nor  is  there  distinct  mention 
of  one  at  Tyre.    At  Carriage  we  re»d  of  the  priest  of  Melcarth, 

*  This  character  is  indicated  b j  hia  name,  aoeordiit  to  the  oommonly-aocepted  et^ 
mology  of  Boohart,  Mdeeh-CarihOf  I  e.  JSu^  of  the  (%.  Dr.  Davia  prefers  MeUeh- 
Srdh,  L  e.  King  of  Eatrlh  or  the  land^  marking  his  power  as  complementary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  the  king  and  qneen  of  heaven^  and  also  dedgnating  him  as  lord  of  the 
Phcanidan  Iktherland.  The  same  writer  regards  the  Phcenidan  religion  as  based  on  the 
concq>tion  of  a  tripartite  deity,  represented  by  the  son,  moon,  and  stars  (the  emblem  of 
the  triangle,  A ,  occurs  on  Punio  bas-reliefs),  with  MeicarCh  nniting  them  all.  Some  of  the 
diassical  writers  oonfonnd  this  deity  with  Moloch. 

t  Herod,  il  44. 

TOL.  Q. — ^25 
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clothed  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  embroidered  pnrple  robe^  garlandB^ 
and  a  crown  of  gold,  ministering  with  bare  feet  and  Bhaven 
head,  and  preserving  the  sacred  fire  which  had  been  transported 
from  the  mother  city.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  a  temple  of 
the  god ;  for  the  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
his  temple.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  admitted  visible  forms  of  any  of  their  deities.  The 
name  of  this  divinity  is  preserved  in*  that  of  Hamilcar.*  None 
of  the  other  Punic  deities  are  important  enough  to  demand  a 
separate  notice.  Hero-worship  seems  to  have  been  practised  at 
Oarthage,  for  a  tablet  has  been  found  with  the  inscription  ^^  Baal- 
Hanno.** 

The  votive  and  other  tablets. so  often  referred  to  present  an  im- 
portant collection  of  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Phoenician 
language.  Besides  those  discovered  in  the  strictly  Punic  ruins, 
many  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  city  in  the  Boman  edifices.  No  less  than  a  hundred  were 
disinterred  by  Dr.  Davis,  who  also  purchased  for  our  government 
a  largo  collection  of  Punic,  Numidian,  and  Libyan  inscriptions 
found  in  the  interior.  Other  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  scattered 
through  the  museums  of  Europe.  Several  of  these  are  bi-lingnal, 
in  Punic  and  Latin,  at  once  confirming  the  statements  of  the 
African  fathers,  that  the  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language 
under  the  ^man  empire,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  the 
complete  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  The  successful  efforts 
already  made  show  what  results  may  be  obtained  from  sourees 
apparently  trivial.  The  Boman  comedian  Plautus,  who  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  wrdte  a  play  entitled  P<0- 
ivuhis.  A  Oarthoffimany  Hanno,  is  made  to  speak  in  an  unintel- 
ligible dialect,  which  was  assumed  to  be  a  mere  gibberish,  like 
that  put  by  Aristophanes  into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  Athens.  The  great  Scaliger,  guided  by  the  testimony  of 
Augustin  and  Jerome  to  the  resemblance  of  Punic  and  Hebrew, 
conjectured  that  this  unknown  tongue  was  nothing  else  than  Punic, 
a  view  confirmed  by  later  Hebrew  scholars.  That  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  ale  but  partly  satisfactory  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  against  the  purity  of  Plautus's 
Punic.  With  the  help  of  bi-lingual  inscriptions,  and  the  proper 
names  on  the  Phoenician  coins,  the  alphabet  has  not  only  been 
deciphered,  but  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

*  The  nameis  that  of  Mdoarth,  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  wfaioh  Oewnlaii  In- 
teiprota  as  the  O/^  of  Mdaaih. 
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in  its  most  ancient  form.    '*  We  are  now,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  in 
a  position,  witli  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  other  cognate  languages,  to  translate,  and  that  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty,  any  PhcBnician  inscription.    The  real 
difficulties  still  encoimtered  consist  in  the  similarity  of  letters,  and 
in  the  varions  forms  of  the  same  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  non- 
separation  of  words,  which  was  a  universal  practice  in  composition 
among  the  Carthaginians  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  Asia."  * 
Such  are  the  materials  we  now  possess  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
city  and  people  that  almost  succeeded  in  crushing  Eome.    It  re- 
mains to  review  the  course  of  their  history  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  conjSict  in  which,  as  livy  says,  the  victors  were 
the  nearer  to  destruction.    The  slender  remnants  of  the  native 
Phoenician  records,  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Justin,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  genius  of  Virgil 
has  shrouded  the  origin  of  Carthage.    Indeed  the  story  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  ^neid  is,  in  its  main  points,  but  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Phoenician  traditions.t    The  outlines  of  the  weU- 
known  story  need  only  be  glanced  at.    In  the  course  of  the  long 
confosion  which  tbllowed  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram  at  Tyre,  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty  of  kings  was  founded  by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of 
Jezebel,  j:    His  grandson,  who  is  variously  called  Belus  or  Agenor 
or  Mutgo,  left  a  son  and  daughter,  Pygmsdion  and  Dido,  or  Elissa.§ 
Dido  was  married  to  her  uncle  Acerbas  or  Sich^us,  a  priest  of 
Melcarth,  whom  Pygmalion  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  enormous 
wealth.    But  the  king's  crime  was  in  vain,  for  Dido  escaped  with 
the  treasures,  and  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  several  mal- 
contents belonging  to  noble  Tyrian  families.    After  touching  at 
Cyprus,  where  eighty  maidens  were  carried  oflF,  to  provide  her  fol- 
lowers with  wives,  her  fleet  sailed  to  the  gulf  so  often  referred  to 
on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  where  the  citadel  called  Byrsa  was  built  on 
the  ground  purchased  from  the  outwitted  natives.    The  new  colony 
was  rapidly  increased  by  the  addition  of  settlers  firom  Utica  and 

*  A  ooUection  of  ninety  Ponic  insoriptionfl  has  been  pnblkhed  by  the  Trostees  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Vauz.  The  inscriptions  have  been  first 
transcribed  into  the  Hebrew  character,  and  then  translated  into  Latin. 

f  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Virgil  would  have  some  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  those  INmic  books,  of  wliidi  we  have  aheady  sen  that  SaUust 
made  use.  }  See  p.  847. 

§  This  is  no  doubt  her  genuine  Fhoanidan  name,  being  one  of  the  numerous  proper 
names  deriyed  firom  M  {Chd).  It  is  used  three  or  four  times  by  IHrgi],  and  is  adopted 
by  Pope  in  the  Ime — 

**  Elixa,  stretch'd  upon  the  funeral  pyre.'' 
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the  other  PhoBnician  cities  arotmd.  More  land  was  pnrchafied  from 
the  natives  at  the  price  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  city  of  Carthage 
was  built ;  omens  of  its  future  greatness  being  derived  from  the 
heads,  first  of  a  bull,  and  then  of  a  horse,  which  were  turned  up 
in  digging  for  the  foundations.*  At  length  the  Libyan  kmg, 
Hiarbas,  threatened  the  rising  state  with  war,  and  summoned  ten 
Carthaginian  deputies  to  hear  his  condition  of  peace,  the  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.  Fearing  to  incense  the  queen,  the  deputies  at 
first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wanted  some  one  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  rudiments  of  civilization ;  but  where — they  asked — ^wonld 
a  Carthaginian  be  found  to  trust  himself  among  the  barbarians! 
Dido  reproved  them  for  the  doubt,  declaring  that  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life 
ittolf  for  such  an  object  When  she  had  thus  committed  herself, 
the  deputies  told  the  terms  they  really  bore,  and  the  queen,  though 
lamenting  her  fate,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  her  lost  husband, 
accepted  the  sacrifice  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  asked  for 
three  months  to  prepare  herself.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
,  proclaimed  a  great  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  Acerbas  towards  her  new 
nuptials.  After  slaying  hecatombs  of  victims  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  pyre,  she  ascended  it  herself^  and  declaring  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  desired,  die 
plunged  a  sword  into  her  breast.  Her  vacant  throne  was  left  un- 
filled, and  she  was  ever  aft;er  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a  goddess. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  Josephus,  Justin,  and  the  other  aimalists. 
Yirgil  has  altered  the  catastrophe  to  suit  his  poem.  It  is  in  vain 
to  inquire  whether  Dido  is  anything  more  than  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, representing  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  Astarte.  f 

There  is,  however,  a  singular  agreement  in  the  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  was  sent  out  from 
Tyre  about  the  time  which  answers  to  that  of  Dido  in  the  native 
annals,  namely  the  ninth  century  b.o.  The  common  date  is  b.o. 
8Y8 ;  tibat  of  Josephus,  computed  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  b.o.  862.  j:    But  there  are  other  traditions,  which  give  the 

*  We  bare  already  moq  that  the  image  of  Baal  had  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  that  the 
hone  was  the  Bjmbol  borne  on  the  ooins  of  Carthage. 

f  Another  andan  etymologloal  legend  ascEibed  the  foundation  of  Oarthage  to  Tyriaa 
ooloniBts  led  by  Azoms  and  Oarchedon,  the  hero  tpom^fmn  of  the  city.  Dido  la  also  rep- 
resented as  the  daoghter  of  Oarohedon,  and  both  her  name  and  that  of  the  dty  aregiTea 
in  the  form  Carthagmia. 

X  Other  dates  axe  B.a  862,  845,  825,  818,  8U,  798.  One  statement,  which  pUoes 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Carthage  about  the  same  time^  seems  to  hare  been  invented 
for  the  sake  of  the  ooukoidenoe. 
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city  a  much  higher  antiquity ;  and  even  the  popular  legend  recog- 
nises  the  different  datefi  of  tiie  Byrsa  and  the  city  of  Carthage.  It 
seems  incredible  that  such  a  site  should  have  remained  unoccupied 
for  centuries  after  the  first  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast, 
especially  by  the  neighbouring  city  of  ITtica.  The  best  scholars 
belieye  that  the  merchants  of  ITtica  and  the  mother  city  united  to 
establish  a  fort  or  factory  (the  Bozrah  or  Byrsa)  which,  strength- 
ened by  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  probably 
reinforced  by  a  new  colony  from  Tyre,  grew  into  the  city  called 
Great  Oabthagb.* 

The  tax  or  tribute  to  the  natives,  mentioned  in  the  legend  as  the 
price  of  the  site  of  Oarthage  continued  to  be  paid  down  to  a  late 
period  of  her  history, — ^a  proof  of  regard  for  justice  which  may  be 
set  against  Livy's  aUiterative  denunciation  of  '^  perfidia  plus  quam 
Punica."  These  natives,  the  Mcueyes  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Berber  race,  which  was  spread — then  as  now— over  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  sea.  They 
were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  belonged — ^like  the  Phcenicians — ^to  the 
Semitic  family.f  They  supplanted,  and  drove  back  into  the 
interior  the  African  races  of  the  Libyans  and  Gsstulians.  Sallust 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition,  which  was  translated  to  him 
from  the  Punic  books  of  King  Hiempsal,  of  the  immigration  of 
these  new  settler8/fix>m  Asia.  They  formed,  he  says,  a  portion  of 
the  army,  composed  of  various  races,  which  Hercules  led  abroad 
to  seek  adventures.  When  the  hero  died  in  Spain,  his  followers 
were  scattered,  and  bodies  of  them,  consisting  of  Modes,  Persians^ 
and  Armenians,  were  transported  by  their  ships  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  Here  the  Modes  and  Armenians,  mingling  with 
the  Libyans  near  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  founded  the 
nation  of  the  Mauri  or  Mauretanians ;  the  Persians,  mixing  with 
the  more  warlike  G^Btulians  of  the  centre,  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  roving  Numidians,  and  established  the  most  powerftd  of  the 
native  kingdoms,  Numidia,  the  scene  of  that  famous  war  which 
the  historian  related. 

*  The  tiUe  of  Magna  Catihaffo  not  only  described  the  fanportenoe  of  the  dty,  but 
diBtinguiflhed  it  tnm  its  oolony  of  Oarthago  Nova  in  Spahi. 

f  Their  dialects  are  indoded  under  the  general  name  of  the  Amamff,  (See  Latham, 
ElemenU  of  Comp<xra&oe  PhUdogy^  p.  540.)  The  tradition  preserred  by  SaUust,  tracing 
the  ori^  of  these  peoples  to  an  immigration  of  Jfiefav  and  Peniam^  with  Armenians, 
would  seem  to  make  them  of  Aryan  descent  But  the  tradition  can  only  be  recorded 
as  pointing  to  the  Ama&o  origin  of  these  tribes,  not  the  particular  race  to  which  thej 
belonged,  any  more  than  we  can  accept  Sollust's  etymolo^cal  identifloatlon  of  the  Maun 
(Moors)  with  the  iTsdi  (MedesX  or  his  spedfio  connection  of  tiie  Persiani  witii  the 
Kamidians.--(SaUn8S  Jh^uriha,  17, 18.) 
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The  tme  cause  of  the  distinction  between  the  Mauretanians  and 
the  Nnmidians  seems  to  have  been  geographical.  The  former 
settled  in  the  north-western  angle  of  Africa,  where  a  wide  region 
is  left  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean,  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  around 
which  lie  fertile  plains,  This  district,  clearly  defined  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Malva  {ifulvna)y  still  preserves,  in  the  names  of  Mo- 
roooo  and  the  MborSy  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who 
became  a  settled  agricultural  people  within  its  limits,  while  their 
brethren,  in  the  country,  now  called  Algeria,  pent  within  a  narrower 
and  less  fertile  country,  on  the  terraces  which  descend  from  the 
Atlas  to  the  sea,  continued  their  old  mode  of  life  as  wandering 
herdsmen,  and  hence  were  called  Numid(B^  that  is,  Nomads.*  The 
two  great  tribes  of  this  race,  between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca 
( Wady  Zam)y  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  were  the  Maassesylii  and  the  Massylii.  Ean- 
dred  tribes  eictended  eastward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Syrtes,  under 
various  names,  and  it  was  with  branches  of  the  same  race  that 
the  Greek  settlers  in  Oyrenaica  came  into  contact.  Thus  the  various 
divisions  of  the  great  Berber  stock  were  spread  over  the  north- 
western and  northern  coast,  from  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Atlas  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  Behind  them,  in  the 
interior,  lay  the  aboriginal  African  races,  whose  proximity  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores  corresponds  roughly  with  the  approach  of 
the  Great  Desert  (Sahara),  along  the  margin  of  which  they  led  a 
hard  and  precarious  life. 

Hence  the  Libyan  population  preponderated  along  the  eastern 
division  of  the  coast,  except  in  Cyrenaica,  while  the  fertile  ter- 
races of  the  Atlas  invited  many  of  the  Kumidians  to  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture;  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  Libyansf 
who  inhabited  the  rich  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  between 
the  Carthaginian  Gulf  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  But  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  there  had  grown  up  in  these  plains  a  still 
more  settled  and  civilized  people,  the  Libyphoenicians,j:  sprung 


•  In  using  the  oommon  maps  of  andeat  Aftica,  the  reader  miiBt  remember  that 
the  prorinoes  oKMaurdama  OmariensiM  ofid  Bti/enni  fonned  onipntJlj  a  part  of 
Numidla;  and  that  the  oiigbal  Maoretania  is  represented  by  Maurekmia  l^t^Utma 
onlj. 

f  So  the  people  are  called,  but  they  were  doubtless  of  the  Berber  race. 

t  Such  seems  to  be  the  ori^nal  and  proper  meaning  of  this  name ;  bat  it  oameto 
be  used  in  another  sense  for  "  the  Phoenicians  in  Libya ; "  and  hi  this  sense  it  was 
applied  to  the  cities  along  the  AMcan  coast,  induding  both  the  old  FhoBnidan  settle- 
ments and  the  Punic  oolonieB  of  Carthage  herselC  * 
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from  the  intermixture  of  the  Libyans  either  with  wanderers  from 
the  older  Phoenician  colonies,  or,  as  some  suppose,  with  a  still  older 
Canaanitish  population,  akin  to  the  Phoenicians.  These  Liby- 
phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupiers  of  the  lands 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Bagradas.  It  was  with  them  that 
the  new  Punic  settlers  first  came  in  contact  Their  intercourse  was 
rendered  easy  by  the  partial  community  of  blood  and  language; 
and  the  purely  commercial  Phoenicians  were  content  to  pay  a  rent 
for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  peninsula,  and  to  derive 
subsistence  from  the  industry  of  the  native  cultivators,  while,  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  wealth,  they  found  themselves  involved  by  their 
peculiar  position  in  wider  foreign  enterprises.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  strengthened  by  their  successes  abroad,  that  they  became 
conquerors  at  home.  The  rent  for  the  soil  of  Carthage  continued 
to  be  paid  for  four  hundred  years,  down  to  about  b.o.  450.  But 
meanwhile,  inroads  were  made  upon  the  native  territories  by  the 
system  of  sending  out  poor  citizens  as  emigrants.  At  length  the 
whole  territory  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium  was  absorbed  into  the 
demesne  of  the  republic,  the  lands  being  tiUed  partly  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  original  possessors 
— ^Libyans  and  libyphoenicians — who  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
like  that  of  the  Fellahs  in  Egypt.  Now,  instead  of  receiving 
tribute  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  paid  a  tax  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  they  recruited  the  Punic 
armies  by  a  system  of  compulsory  levies.  The  nomads,  who 
roamed  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  lands,  were  restrained 
by  chains  of  forts,  and  continually  driven  back  ftirther  into  the 
interior,  tiU  many  of  their  tribes  submitted,  and  frimished  the 
magnificent  IN'umidian  cavalry  to  the  Carthaginian  armies.  These 
conquered  Libyans  and  the  Nomads  are  respectftilly  "  the  subject 
towns  and  tribes*'  of  which  we  read  in  the  Punic  treaties.  The 
immense  resources  which  Carthage  derived  from  her  Libyan 
subjects  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that,  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  her  territory  (between  the  Tusca  and  the 
Triton),  in  the  last  period  of  her  decline,  she  still  possessed 
three  hundred  tributary  cities.  The  contrast  has  been  often 
drawn  between  the  position  of  Carthage,  as  the  absolute  despot 
of  her  subject  cities,  which  were  bound  to  her  by  no  tie  of  kindred 
or  common  interest,  and  that  of  Bome,  graduiJly  extending  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  who  yielded 
at  last  a  willing  obedience,  founded  on  the  common  ties  of  blood 
and  language. 
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Like  her  dominion  over  the  natives,  the  sapremacy  of  Carthage 
oyer  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  appears  to  have  been  the  fruit 
of  her  success  as  the  champion  of  the  PhcBnidan  race  in  the 
western  seas ;  nay,  in  this  character  she  even  took  precedenoe  of 
the  mother  dty.  The  first  treaty  with  Borne  (B.a  509)  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  Carthage  and  her  allies,  implying — ^it  would 
seem — ^that  her  relation  to  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  in  Africa 
was  that  of  a  first  among  eqnals.  The  second  (b.o.  348)  is  made 
by  "the  Carthaginians,  Tynans,  XJticenses,  and  their  allies,"  a 
designation  from  which  we  may  safdy  infer  that  TTtica  now 
stood  alone  as  the  equal  ally  of  Carthage  among  the  Afiican 
colonies  of  Tyre.^  We  haye  no  historical  account  of  this  process 
of  subjection,  whether  Carthage  forced  it  upon  the  other  dties,  or 
whether  they  submitted  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  common  de- 
fence ;  but  the  result  was  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  trib- 
utaries, sharing  however  with  Carthage  the  privilege  of  equal 
laws  and  the  right  of  intermarriage.  They  were  exempt  from  the 
arbitrary  exactions  and  levies  to  which  the  Libyan  cities  were 
subjected,  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money  bfing  fixed, 
though  at  a  very  laige  amount.  The  Lesser  Leptis,  for  example, 
paid  a  tribute  of  a  talent  every  day.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  hardship  that  these  Phcenician  cities  suffered ;  for  we 
derive  no  real  information  from  the  vague  declamations  of  the 
Boman  writers  respecting  the  oppression  exercised  by  Carthage 
towards  her  allies.  The  very  principle  of  self-interest,  whidi 
governed  the  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy,  was  opposed  to 
that  wanton  injustice  which  is  perpetrated  in  the  mere  pride  of 
power ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  character  of  her  role,  that  the 
Phoenician  cities  remained  faithfrd  to  her  in  the  worst  crisis  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  only  deserted  her  in  the  Third,  when 
no  other  course  was  left,  except  to  share  her  ruin.  Utica  alone 
was  urged  by  rivalry  to  side  with  the  Eomans  at  an  early 
period,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  succeeding  to  Carthage  as  the 
capital  of  Africa. 

The  Phoenician  cities  thus  subjected  to  Carthage  included  the 
settiements  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  not  only  to  the  Straits, 
but  beyond  them  on  the  Atiantic  shores.  We  possess  a  most 
interesting  record  of  Punic  maritime  enterprise  on  the  Atlantic 

*  TTtica  maintained  tfaia  poBxtion  to  the  last^  peifaapt  from  the  rererenoe  doe  b^ 
Oarthage  to  a  dty  which  was  in  part  her  metrqpolia.  PolybiiiB  contzasta  the  positioB  of 
the  Uticana  with  that  of  the  sabject  Libyans,  at  the  same  tunetdlhig  us  that  the  latter 
eoiojed  thdr  own  laws. 
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coast  of  Africa  in  the  "Periplns ''  of  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Car- 
thage with  80,000  colonists,  and  planted  settlements  as  far  south 
at  least  as  C.  BUmoo^  the  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.*  In  the 
other  direction,  south-east  of  Carthage,  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  was  studded  so  thickly  with  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  Emporia  (the  Factories) : 
and  along  the  sandy  shores  between  the  Syrtes  the  rule  of  Carthage 
extended  over  several  lesser  towns  besides  the  three  Phoenician 
colonies  of  Leptis  Mama,  (Ea,  and  Abrotonum,  which  gave  the 
region  the  name  it  stillbears  of  the  Tripolis  {Ihripdly), 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  continent  upon  which  Carthage 
came  into  contact  with  another  civilized  conmixmity,  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrenaica.  The  Punic  and  Hellenic  races,  severed  by  the 
sandy  desert,  waged  a  long  war  for  a  frontier  little  more  than 
nominal,  which  the  self-devotion  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Philceni, 
in  the  legend  more  than  once  referred  to,  succeeded  in  iixing  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Very  diflTerent  was  that  other  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  race, 
which  had  its  first  great  crisis  in  the  battle  of  Hiinera.  The 
position  of  Carthage  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
the  energetic  maritime  powers  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  PhocsBans 
of  Massilia,  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  left  her  no  alternative 
between  aggrandizement  and  extinction ;  and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  African  Phoenicians  in 
a  league  against  her  rivals,  which  soon  became  aggressive.  The 
proximity  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  invited  settlements  which  might 
command  the  great  highways  of  maritime  intercourse ;  and  we 
have  doubtful  accounts  of  enterprises  in  both  those  islands  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  b.o.  But  it  was  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  Bome, 
that  formed  the  great  epoch  of  Carthaginian  advancement  A 
family  sprang  up  whose  members  bear  the  most  illustrious  names 
that  henceforth  adorn  the  annals  of  the  city.  Its  founder  was 
Mago,  to  whom  Justin  ascribes  the  settlement  of  military  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  abroad.  He  must  have  been  about  contemporary  with 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  alliance  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  secured  the  naval  pre- 

*  The  aocoant  of  Haimo^B  vojage  was  dedicated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  temple  of 
Baal,  and  we  have  the  Greek  translation.  Unfortonately  there  is  no  certain  evidence  to 
Identify  the  yoyager  with  any  one  hi  particalar  of  the  many  OarthaghiianB  who  bore  the 
)  of  Hanno. 
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ponderonce  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  fonght  the  great 
battle  ah-eadj  mentioned  with  the  PhocsBans  off  Alalia  (Aleria) 
in  Corsica.  Mago  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hasdmbal  and 
Hamilcar.  In  a  war  waged  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tribute  to  the  natives,  the  Africans  were  stiU  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  Carthaginians.  Hasdmbal  fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia, 
after  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  the  military  chief  of  Carthage 
eleven  times,  and  had  triumphed  four  times  over  her  enemies. 
His  brother  Hamilcar  seems  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia,  which  is  named  as  a  possession  m  Carthage  in  the  first 
treaty  with  Bome  (b.o.  509),  and  was  esteemed  as  the  choicest  of 
her  foreign  possessions.  Colonies  founded  at  Caralis  {CagUari)* 
and  Sulci,  and  garrisoned  by  mercenaries,  restrained  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  retired  into  the  interior,  while  others — ^like  the 
Libyans  in  Africa — cultivated  the  lands  from  which  Carthage 
derived  large  supplies  of  com.  The  island  was  also  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Carthage  with  the  west.  Corsica  was 
subdued  much  later,  its  sterile  soil  and  rocky  shores  offering  but 
slight  attractions.  In  b.o.  460  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tyrrhenians ;  but  by  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Carthage.  So  likewise  had  all  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  including  that  group  which,  occupied  at 
first  by  commercial  factories,  supplied  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  the  famous  slingers,  whose  skill  gave  to  the  island^  the  name 
of  Baieares.j^  The  fisheries  of  these  islands  were  an  important 
source  of  wealth  \o  Carthage,  and  they  formed  a  military  outpost 
in  the  war  which  she  was  continually  waging  with  the  Massaliots. 
In  Spain,  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  had  its  base  in  the 
hold  which  the  Phoenician  colonies  had  already  gained,  and  was 
carried  on  partly  by  traffic  with  those  colonies,  and  partly  by 
the  foundation  of  new  settlements.  Both  classes  of  cities  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Carthage,  and  we  find  her  sending 
help  to  the  Gaditanians  against  the  natives.  The  working  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia  must  have  required  a  certain  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  interior ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  First  Punic  War,  that  any  general  con- 

*  A  remanble  Punlo  insoription  has  been  found  at  Cagliiri. 

t  From  the  Greek  /3dA^,  U>  kitrL  The  name  of  I\>riMahim  (Mago),  in  MmoNa, 
Btill  preaerres  the  memory  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation ;  and  thia  name  of  a  Garth»- 
ginian  magnate  haa  become  the  title  of  a  Britiah  nobleman,  whose  anoeator  made  the 
great  conquest  of  Minorca,  which  diplomacy  surrendered.  To  make  the  ooinddence 
more  curious,  the  name  of  Mago  is  as  oonfipicnous  in  the  literature  of  Carthage  as  Lord 
Mahon's  in  that  of  England. 
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quest  was  attempted.  It  was  then  that  Hamilcar  Barca  conceived 
tiie  project  of  founding  in  Spain  a  new  empire,  which  might  last 
even  should  Carthage  fall,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  built 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  {Cartagena). 

Sicilj  remaiDs  to  be  noticed— one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Car- 
thaginian enterprise,  and  her  great  battle-field  with  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans.  We  have  seen  that,  while  Carthage  was  still  in  her 
infancy,  the  Greek  colonies  drove  the  older  Phoenician  settlers  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  they  held  the  cities  of 
Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  The  PhoBuicians  kept  possession 
also  of  Malta,  and  the  smaller  islands  between  Sicily  and  Afiica. 
Thus  placed  in  communication  with  Carthage,  they  looked  to  her 
for  protection  against  the  Greeks.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  acting  probably  on  an  under- 
standing with  Xerxes,  led  into  Sicily  that  immense  host,  the 
various  nations  of  which  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  had  now  grown.*  His  defeat  and  death  at  Himera, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  further  Punic  conquests  in  Sicily ;  but  the  two  sons  of 
Mago  left  descendants  well  fitted  to  carry  on  his  policy ;  Himilco, 
Hanno,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar;  and  Hannibal,  Has- 
dmbal,  and  Sappho,  the  sons  of  HasdrubaL  The  scene  of  their 
exploits  was  probably  in  Afiica ;  and  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  the  Eges- 
tans  looked  for  aid  to  Carthage,  as  well  as  Athens.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  sent  over  to  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  stormed  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  offered  3000 
prisoners  fix>m  the  latter  city  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  his 
grandfather  had  faQen  (b.o.  409).  Another  great  expedition, 
three  years  later,  under  Himilco,  the  son  of  Hanno,  was  deci- 
mated by  a  pestilence ;  and,  in  further  efforts,  the  Carthaginians 
found  thciir  match  in  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  A  war  of  nearly  ten 
years  had  the  effect  of  reducing  nearly  all  the  other  states  of 
Sicily  to  insignificance,  and  leaving  the  fate  of  tiie  island  to  be 
decided  by  the  rival  powers  of  Syracuse  and  Carthage.  The  tide 
of  war  rolled  to  and  fix>  from  west  to  east,  and  fix)m  east  to  west, 
engnlphing  the  great  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and  Agri- 
gentum.  Thrice  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  tiie  Hellenic 
power  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  as  ofken 
were  the  Punic  forces  repulsed  by  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Aga- 

»  Bee  Vol  L,  p.  488. 
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thodes.*  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etrnscans  left  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  sea ;  and  when  Pyrrhns  made  a  last 
effort  to  provide  Syracnse  with  a  fleet,  he  confessed  his  failure  by 
sailing  away  with  that  fleet  to  Italy,  and  left  the  Greeks  appar- 
ently for  the  fourth  time  at  the  mercy  of  their  inyeterate  foes 
(b.o.  278).t  To  tell  how  they  were  rescued  by  the  power  of 
Eome,  only  to  find  that  they  had  become  subject  to  new,  though 
worthier  and  more  congenial  masters,  brings  us  back  to  the 
current  of  our  story. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  abundant  testimonies  to  the  wealth 
and  military  resources  which  Carthage  derived  fix)m  her  wide  do- 
minion when  she  was  drawn  into  her  great  conflict  with  Borne ;  but 
it  stiU  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  political  condition  of  these  two 
great  republics.    The  constitation  of  Carthage  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  the  best  example  of  the  development  of  a  Semitic  stat6, 
without  those  peculiar  influences  which  make  the  Hebrew  polity 
an  exceptional  case,  and  also  as  the  earliest  pattern  of  a  republic, 
whose  moving  spirit  was  commercial  wealth.    In  its  constitution, 
as  in  its  religion,  the  colony  was  originally  a  copy  of  the  mother 
city.    We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  cities  were  governed  by 
kings  down  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  Mati^onian  conquest ;  but 
the  annals  of  Tyre  Airnish  instances  in  which  the  regal  government 
was  supplanted  by  a  peculiar  magistracy,  the  Judges,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  presendy  more  to  say.   The  like  change  was  permanently 
effected  at  Carthage  in  the  earliest  period  of  her  recorded  history. 
After  thel^end  of  Dido,  no  more  kiiDigs  are  met  with  in  her  annals, 
though  some  of  her  greatest  men  were  suspected  of  affecting  royalty. 
About  half  a  century  before  the  First  Punic  War,  the  Carthagi- 
nian polity  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  Aristotle,  who  describes  it 
as  having  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  democ- 
racy inclining  towards  oligarchy.    Before  this  change,  the  Punic,* 
like  all  the  oiher  patriarchal  monarchies,  possessed  a  Council  of 
Elders,  which  exercised  a  great  check  upon  the  king,:]:  to  whose 
principal  functions  they  succeeded.    At  Carthage,  as  at  Sparta  and 
Borne,  ^e  royal  office,  instead  of  being  entirely  abolished,  was  re- 
placed by  a  pair  of  chief  magistrates,  whose  name  otSuffeteSj  that  is 
t/t^^(theHebrew/SSl^<3^t9?2),indicate6theirmainftmctions.  They 
presided  over  the  Council  of  Elders,  which,  including  thorn,  oon- 

•  a  a  894,  888,  809.    Bee  Vol  L,  p^  660,  662 ;  and  Vol  IL,  p.  122. 
t  See  p.  819. 

t  la  the  legend  of  Dido,  these  elden,  repreaeatiogthe  wish  of  the  people^  foroedllM 
qaeeD  to  oonaent  to  the  marriage  with  Hiaibaa. 
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sisted  of  thirty  memberB,*  all  of  whQm  were  elected  annaaUy  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  from  their  chief  houses.  Bat  the  ancient 
military  functions  of  the  king  were  entrusted  to  a  single  general, 
whose  power  the  Soman  writers  express  by  calling  him  dictator; 
so  that,  as  Isocrates  says,  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchies^ 
government  at  home,  but  a  monarchical  goyemment  in  the  field. 
The  general  was  appointed  by  the  Conncil  of  Elders,  and  instead 
of  being  elected  annually,  like  the  Suffetes,  he  seems  to  haye  held 
office  as  long  as  his  services  were  nseful  to  the  state,  or  acceptable 
to  the  party  which  had  the  ascendant  for  the  time  being.  His 
movements  were,  however,  watched — ^it  probably  depended  on  his 
own  character  how  far  they  were  controlled — by  a  deputation  firom 
the  Elders,  who  filled  the  subordinate  commands ;  and  his  great 
powers  were  held  under  an  enormous  personal  responsibility. 
Torture  and  crucifixion  were  common  penalties  of  failure ;  and  the 
defeated  general  often  anticipated  his  certain  fate  on  the  field  of 
his  lost  battle,  like  Hamilcar  at  Himera. 

The  court  to  which  the  generals  were  thus  subjected  formed  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth. 
It  was  a  council  of  One  Hundred  (more  exactly  104),  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  the  Order  of  Judges. 
Aristotle  likens  this  body  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ;  and  in  fact  it 
grew  up,  as  an  addition  to  the  established  constitution,  to  represent 
the  aristocratical  party,  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  old  constitution  and  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Mago.  Its  constitution  and  functions  are  obscure ;  but  thus  much 
seems  dear,  that  it  was  virtually  self-elected,  and  that  its  members 
practically  held  office  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  secured  the 
concentration  of  administrative  functions  by  means  of  the  Pent^ 
archies,  or  committees  of  five,  and  its  power  came  to  override  all 
the  other  authorities  of  the  state.  The  Council  of  Elders  had  only 
the  initiative  in  the  measures  on  which  the  Senate  decided.  The 
body  of  citizens,  though  nominally  the  ultimate  source  of  power, 
were  reduced  to  an  inaction  more  complete  even  than  at  Sparta ; 
and,  gained  over  by  corruption  and  by  the  banquets  given  m  their 
dubs,  they  became  the  mere  tools  of  the  fitctions  of  the  great 
nobles.  For  never  was  a  commonwealth  divided  by  a  bitterer  party 
spirit  than  Carthage;  and  the  cruel  pmushment  infiicted  on  her 

*  MdTers  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  Ponio  dtizens,  like  the  Roman,  were 
distributed  into  8  tribes,  80  curise,  and  800  gentes,  and  that  the  80  elders  were  the 
heads  of  the  cmm  (Die  PhiSwmer^  yoL  iL  pt  i  pp.  488 — 499.)  We  read  some- 
times of  a  smaller  Comual  of  Ten,  periiaps  a  oommtttee  of  the  Thirty. 
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unsiioceBsftil  generals,  whicb  are  often  cited  as  proo&  of  popular 
injufitice,  were  the  measure  of  the  triumph  of  either  &ction  oyer 
its  hated  rivals.  The  bitterest  party  spirit,  however,  seldom 
tempts  an  oligarchy,  except  in  rare  individual  cases,  to  sacrifice 
the  substantia  gains  common  to  the  order.  Each  party  in  turn 
enriched  its  more  needy  members  by  making  them  governors  and 
collectors  of  taxes  in  the  subject  cities.  Both  were  so  firmly 
united  against  all  democratic  encroachments,  and  all  attempts  of 
personal  ambition,  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  Oarthage  had  never 
succumbed  to  a  despotic  usurpation,  or  a  successful  revolution. 
Only  two  such  attempts  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  before  the 
Punic  Wars.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was  that  of  Hanno, 
which  Aristotle  compares  with  the  treason  of  Pausanius  at  Sparta. 
As  Justin  tells  the  tale,  Hanno,  having  formed  a  scheme  for  usurp- 
ing the  r^al  power,  prepared  a  public  feast  on  the  occasion  of  Ins 
daughter's  wedding,  and  invited  the  senators  to  a  separate  banquet 
in  his  own  house,  intending  to  mix  poison  with  their  wine.  Sut 
the  scheme  was  betrayed  by  his  servants;  the  senators  declined 
the  invitation,  but,  unwilling  to  make  a  public  attack  on  so  powerful 
a  citizen,  they  simply  passed  a  sumptuary  law  against  public  mar- 
riage festivals.  Sianno,  well  knowing  that  only  the  opportunity 
was  wanted  for  his  ruin,  bribed  20,000  slaves,  and  arranged  a 
massacre  of  the  senators.  Once  more  betrayed,  he  was  driven  to 
open  war.  Establishing  himself  in  a  fort,  he  invited  the  Afiricans 
to  revolt.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death,  with 
all  his  fiEunily.  The  sentence  was  executed  with  the  characteristic 
cruelty  of  Punic  punishments.  With  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his 
hands  and  legs  broken — ^as  though,  says  the  historian,  to  exact  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  firom  each  member  that  had  aided  its  perpe- 
tration— his  body,  torn  with  scourges,  was  fixed  upon  the  cross. 
The  other  example,  in  the  treason  and  punishment  of  Bomilcar, 
during  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  has  already  been  related.^  It 
was  not  till  the  sufferings  of  the  state  during  the  Punic  Wars  had 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  that  the  democratic 
opposition  acquired  any  considerable  power;  and  in  the  perilous 
condition  resulting  fix)m  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  great  Hanni- 
bal saw  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  more  popular  govern- 
ment. By  carrying  a  law,  that  no  member  of  the  Senate  of  One 
Hundred  might  hold  office  for  two  years  in  succession,  he  broke 
down  the  exclusive  character  of  that  stronghold  of  the  oligarchy. 
But  it  was  too  late,  if  indeed  the  character  of  the  people  had  ever 

•Seep.  128. 
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made  it  possible,  to  introduce  the  Hellenic  principle  of  self-goyeni- 
ment.  The  people  proved  slaves  to  the  system  of  corruption,  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  humoured ;  and  in  the  last  days  of 
the  republic  they  had  degenerated  into  a  lawless  mob,  in  which 
boys  were  conspicuous  as  ringleaders.  The  essential  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  for  the  long  period  of  its  undisturbed 
duration,  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen  as  a  '^  government 
of  capitalists,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  a  civic  community 
which  had  no  opulent  middle  class,  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand 
of  a  city  rabble,  without  property,  and  living  from  hand  to  month, 
and  on  the  other  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and  noble  governors." 

The  power  of  capital,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fostered, 
are  more  conspicuous  at  Oarthage  than  in  any  other  ancient  nation. 
Her  commercial  magnates  cultivated  the  soU  with  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  simpler  Boman  nobles,  except  that  the  former  d^ 
pended  chiefly  on  slave-labour,  whidi  the  latter  scarcely  began  to 
use  tUl  after  the  Punic  Wars.  In  the  science  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  Bomans,  who  received  from 
them  important  farming  implements,  besides  that  work  of  Mago 
on  agriculture,  which  is  the  oldest  known  treatise  on  the  art.^  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Carthaginian  husbandry,  that  no  man  should 
possess  more  land  than  he  could  properly  manage.  To  the  wealth 
created  by  tillage  was  added  that  derived  from  the  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  were  tended  for  the  nobles  of  Oarthage  by 
her  nomad  subjects ;  while  the  tribes  on  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert  were  employed  to  bring  in  by  the  great  caravan  routes  the 
ivory,  gems,  and  slaves  of  those  inner  regions  of  Africa,  of  which 
our  own  generation  has  only  been  slowly  recovering  the  knowl- 
edge.t 

These  resources,  added  to  the  gains  of  her  foreign  commerce, 
produced  an  immense  amount  of  private  wealth  and  public  reve- 
nue. Carthage  was  the  great  mart  of  the  ancient  world  for  pre- 
cious stones.  The  treasures  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  enormous. 
Gold  was  freely  used  in  bucklers  and  works  of  art,  which  were 

*  In  the  treatifle  of  Varro,  deReHutUed^  a  threshing-aledge,  saoh  as  that  naed  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  East,  is  caUed  I\gmcum  plotUlhun^  that  is,  the  Panic  cart. 

f  Our  limits  do  not  permit  to  discoss  the  deeply-interesting  question  of  the  andent 
knowledge  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  geographical  system 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  seoond  oentory  of  our  era,  lays  down  with  considerable 
aocoracy  regions  which  are  only  now  bemg  filled  up  on  our  maps,  including  the 
basuis  and  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  and  the  intervening  regions ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  informatfon  thus  exhibited  was  derived  from  Punio 
BOuroes* 
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carried  about  e^en  in  the  Pnmc  camps.*  Of  the  common  use  of 
silver  plate  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles^  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  sarcasm  said  to  have  been  nttered  by  certain  Carthaginian 
ambassadors,  that  no  men  lived  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
than  the  Bomans,  for  at  all  the  entertaiimaents  given  them  thej 
had  snpped  off  the  same  silver,  f  Poljbins  calls  Carthage,  in  the 
last  days  of  her  decline,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world,  and  in  her 
highest  prosperity  her  revenues  were  said  to  approach  those  of  the 
Persian  Kings.  "  But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  reve- 
nues that  evinced  the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Carthage.  The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more  consider- 
able states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  loans  from  foreign 
states,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find,  along  with  gold  and 
silver  bars  (and  also  gold  and  silver  coins  primarily  intended  for 
the  Sicilian  commerce)  a  token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value— 
a  sort  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In  &ct,  if 
government  had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem  more  brilliantly 
than  Carthage."  X 

Had  these  financial  resources  been  combined  with  a  sound 
military  organization,  Carthage  might  have  seemed  invulner- 
able. Her  command  of  the  sea,  indeed,  preserved  her  long  in 
safety,  for  the  Phosnicians  refused  Cambyses  the  aid  of  their 
fleet  against  their  old  colonists.  It  was  when  they  had  to 
meet  the  Greeks  and  Somans  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  that  the 
inherent  weakness  of  their  army— already  partly  shown  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Libyans— became  folly  manifest  Their  fatal 
error  was  their, unwillingness  to  render  that  personal  service, 
by  which  alone  a  commercial  state  can  defend  its  wealth.  ]!^ot 
that  they  were  destitute  of  high  martial  qualities.  In  such  emer- 
gencies as  the  invasions  of  Agathocles  and  Scipio,  they  could  raise 
an  army  of  40,000  heavy  infantry,  with  1000  cavalry  and  2000 
warKshariots,  from  Carthage  itself;  and  their  ordhiary  civic  force 
was  enough  to  prove  what  they  could  have  done  had  not  their 
wealth  tempted  them  to  dependence  upon  mercenaries.  The  indis- 
position to  personal  service  grew  up  gradually  against  the  wishes 

*  Saeh  a  slddd,  taken  in  Spain,  was  suspended  oyer  the  door  of  fhe  OufML  at 
Borne.— (Flin.  R  Ni  xxxv.  4.) 

f  Plin.  K  JV.  tttIH  50.   Pliny  stotes  that  Afiicanus  exhibited  in  hia  triumph  ofar 
Carthage,  more  than  4000  pounds  wdght  pf  sflTer,  and  that  after  the  ezhanstion  of 
the  Thbd  Punic  War. 
I        i  Mommaen,  Bt^loty  o/EotMy  toL  iL  p.  20. 
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of  the  goyeminent.  In  the  earlier  age,  when  the  conqnest  of 
Sicily  was  an  object  of  patriotic  ardonr,  the  citizens  needed  rather 
to  be  disconraged  in  the  too  free  exposure  of  their  lives.  The 
nucleus  of  the  infantry  was  the  sacred  band  of  2600  citizens,  chosen, 
for  their  wealth  and  courage,  to  form  the  body-guard  of  the  general, 
and  distinguished  by  their  costly  equipments.  The  cavalry  attracted 
the  wealthy  citizens  both  at  Carthage  and  among  the  libyphoeni- 
cian  allies.  But  even  these  select  corps  ceased  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  army  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
15,000  men,  there  was  not  a  single  Oarthaginian  foot-soldier,  and 
only  one  body  of  460  horse  consisted  in  part  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  officers  of  course  were  Oarthaginians ;  and  besides  these  posts, 
honorary  rewards  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  personal  service ; 
a  citizen  being  allowed  to  wear  as  many  rings  as  he  had  served 
campaigns.*  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  recruited  from  the 
native  Africans,  and  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Oarthaginian 
empire.  Heeren  has  observed  that,  as  the  Persian  army  united 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  so  the  Punic  had  representatives 
from  all  the  West ;  and  had  .Xerxes  penetrated  as  &r  as  Sicily, 
the  junction  of  the  two  forces  ^^  would  have  presented  the  remark- 
able exhibition  of  a  muster  of  nearly  aQ  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species  at  that  time  known."  f  The  bulk  of  the  infantry  and  of 
liie  heavy  cavalry  consisted  of  the  subject  Libyan  farmers,  who 
were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  chief  light-armed  troops  were 
the  Iberians  of  Spain,  with  their  cut-and-thrust  swords  and  white 
linen  breast  plates,  and  the  naked  Gauls  fit)m  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
armed  with  their  huge  broad-swords.  But  the  most  celebrated 
troops  were  the  slingers  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  light 
cavalry,  called  by  the  Eomans  Kumidian,  but  really  supplied  by 
all  the  nomad  tribes  fit)m  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  confines  of 
Cyrenaica.  Mounted  without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so 
well  trained  as  not  even  to  need  the  rush-halter  which  formed  their 
only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin  for  dress  and  bed,  and  with 
a  piece  of  elephaiit-hide  for  a  shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge, 
the  flight,  the  rally ;  they  were  a  sort  of  Oarthaginian  cossacks, 
with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  had  no  troops  light  enough  to 
contend.  Besides  these  forces,  peculiarly  their  own,  the  wars  in 
Sicily  brought  into  the  Oarthaginian  armies  mercenaries  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Italian  races,  especially  Oampanians,  to  whom  Hanni- 

*  Henoe  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  slain  at  Ganntt,  which  Hannibal  sent  to  Obp- 
thage,  would  be  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  Tictory. 

f  See  the  enmneration  of  the  forces  of  Hamilrar  at  Himera.— (VoL  L  p.  488.) 
VOL.  n.— 26 
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bal  added  the  actiye  mountaineerB  of  lagnria.  The  army  waB 
provided  with  a  large  number  of  war  chariots,  the  use  of  which 
was  BO  characteristic  of  the  kindred  of  the  Phoenidaos  in  northern 
Oanaan  ;*  but  by  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Borne,  the  chariots  were 
superseded  to  a  great  d^ee  by  elephants.  The  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  owed  to  their  campaigns  against  Pyrrhus  the  idea  of 
training  these  beasts  for  war;  and  they  kept  up  the  supply  by 
their  inland  trade,  and  by  contributionB  of  elephants  as  tribute  firom 
their  subjects.  The  provision  made  within  the  fortifications  for 
the  stablbig  of  the  elephants  and  horses,  and  for  a  standing  camp, 
has  been  described  above.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  was  composed  entirely  of  mercenaries, 
for  the  citizens  would  not  submit  to  the  tedium  of  garrison  service. 
The  total  ordinary  force  which  the  city  could  depend  on  raising  in 
case  of  war  is  estimated  at  100,000  men ;  but  an  army  composed 
like  that  of  Oarthage  might  be  increased  to  any  amount,  so  long 
as  her  empire  remained  unbroken  and  her  mercenaries  fidthfol. 

Meanwhile,  as  Polybius  observes,  the  confusion  of  nations  and 
languages  in  the  motl^host  formed  an  obstade  to  conspirades  and 
mutiny,  but  rendered  discipline  peculiarly  difficult,  and  increased 
the  danger  when  its  bonds  were  broken.  The  constant  ascendancy 
whidi  Hannibal  maintained  over  his  troops  is  justly  dted,  even  by 
livy,  as  a  conspicuous  proof  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  dtizen 
armies  of  a  firee  state,  whatever  the  class  from  which  th^  may  be 
recruited,  the  sense  of  serving  one's  country  is  at  once  a  bondof  dis- 
dpline  and  a  source  of  strength.  But  armies  like  that  of  Oarthage 
could  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  whidi  they  fought,  and 
the  natural  attadmient  of  a  soldier  for  his  general  was  turned  to 
distmst  and  hatred  by  the  cruelly  and  bad  faith  with  which  they 
were  habitually  sacrificed.  A  striking  example  is  famished  by 
Hamilcar's  desertion  of  his  soldiers  in  Sidly  (b.c.  396).  The 
power  of  levying  recruits  rapidly  and  almost  to  any  number 
induced  in  the  Carthaginians  that  recklessness  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  soldiers'  lives,  which  our  own  age  had  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  military  vice  of  Napoleon,  till  later  experience  has 
shown  how  successfully  the  despot  Many  can  imitate  the  despot 
One.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  required  to  levy  these  forces 
left  Carthage  peculiarly  helpless  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion;  and 
her  fate  was  sealed  when  this  weakness  was  discovered  by  her 
enemies.  Kor  was  her  danger  less  if  her  mercenaries,  driven  to 
mutiny  through  defeat  or  provocation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
*  This  fiMt  iB  ftmiUar  to  vs  from  tbe  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
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an  independent  footing  on  her  territoiy,  or  if  disaffection  spread 
among  her  Libjan  allies.  She  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  mutinies  such  as  that  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
Hamilcar,  and  that  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  followed  the 
First  Punic  War,  The  earlier  militaiy  history  of  Oarthage  is 
characterized  by  reliance  on  the  mere  numbers  which  enabled 
her  to  effect  conquests,  such  as  that  of  Sidly,  without  any  con- 
spicuous generaMiip.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  her  adversity 
that -other  qualities  appeared  in  the  family  of  Barca,  to  give  Car- 
thage one  of  the  proudest  places  in  the  military  anni^  of  the 
world. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  her  Afiican  empire  was  the  unfor- 
tified condition  of  the  subject  cities,  a  state  in  which  Oarthage 
insisted  on  their  remaining,  as  her  mOitary  system  did  not  permit 
of  their  occupation  by  trustworthy  garrisons.*  With  her  own 
peninsula  almost  impr^nably  fortified,  she  relied  on  her  naval 
power  for  her  outer  line  of  defence.  The  wide  extent  of  her 
maritime  enterprises  in  seas  which  were  already  occupied  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  the  PhocsBans  and  their  Masssdiot  colonists,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  must  have  required  firom  a  very  early 
time  the  protection  of  a  war  marine;  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  provision  made  in  the  plan  of  the  city  for  docks  and 
arsenals.  Oarthage  first  appears  as  a  great  naval  power,  as  the 
ally  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  enemy  of  the  Qreeks  in  the  battle 
of  Alalia;  and  from  that  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  her  maritime  supremacy  had  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
her  Sicilian  campaigns  we  find  her  sending  out  navies  of  150  and 
200  ships ;  but  at  the  climax  of  her  maritime  power,  the  great 
searfight  with  Begulus  was  fought  by  a  fleet  of  850  ships,  carrying 
150,000  men  (b.g.  256).  The  triremes,  which  she  originally  used 
in  common  with  the  Greeks,  were  afterwards  superseded  by  larger 
ships,  which  were  generally  quinqueremes,  but  the  ^^  great  ammi- 
rals  "  had  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  banks  of  oars.t    The  same 

*  The  resoH  of  this  eiq^XMwd  oonditioii  of  the  Aftioan  dUefl  has  been  Already  seen  hi 
Ihe  rapid  progress  of  Agathodes. 

f  The  particular  Teasel  referred  to^  the  flag-ship  in  the  battle  with  Dailias,  had  been 
taken  from  Pyrrhns.  Among  the  Greeks,  quadriremes  and  qmnqueremee  are  eald  to 
haye  been  first  used  by  Dionysicui  of  Syracuse,  whidi  agrees  with  the  story  of  their 
Oarthaginian  origfai,  thou^  others  olauned  the  inyeution.  The  Greek  kbgs  of  the 
period  after  Alexander  had  a  passion  for  immense  ships,  of  12,  20,  80,  and  even 
*  40  banks  of  oars— floating  palaces  rather  than  vessels.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  that  boilt  by  Archimedes  fbr  Hiero,  who  presented  it  to  the  Ebg  of 
Bgypt 
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class  of  vessels  was  adopted  daring  the  First  Punic  War  by  the 
Bomans,  who  built  their  first  quinqueremes  on  the  model  of  a 
Oarthaginian  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttiiim. 
The  regular  crew  of  a  quinquereme  was  420,  of  whom  120  were 
%hting  men  and  800  rowers,  the  latter  being  public  slaves.  Kept 
constantly  on  board,  and  perpetually  exercised,  they  were  rapid  in 
performing  the  manoeuvres  directed  by  their  bold  and  skilful  com- 
manders. Bat  there  was  nothing  in  the  naval  prestige  of  the 
Carthaginians  which  could  not  be  emulated  by  rivals  so  fertile  in 
courage  and  resources  as  the  Somans ;  and  when  the  latter  were 
once  provided  with  a  fleet,  the  former  felt  the  fatal  want  of  a 
land  army.  ^^  That  Some  could  only  be  seriously  attacked  in 
Italy,  and  Oarthage  only  in  Libya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see :  as 
little  could  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  Oarthage  could  not  in  the 
long  run  escape  tcom  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet,  in 
those  times  of  the  infancy  of  navigation,  a  permanent  heirioom  of 
nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees,  iron, 
and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  times  tested  in 
Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states  were  not  able  to 
prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing.  When  Agathodes  had 
shown  the  way  thither,  a  Boman  general  could  follow  the  same 
course;  and  while  in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  army 
simply  began  the  war,  the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it 
by  changing  it  into  a  siege,  in  which  unless  some  special  accideat 
should  intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  must 
finally  succumb."* 

Such  was  the  state  which  now  stood  committed  to  aa  interne- 
cine conflict  with  the  other  great  republic  of  the  west  Such  a  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Oarthage,  which  had  rather  been  to  strengthen  herself  against  the 
Greeks  by  alliances  with  Bome,  just  as  formerly  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  treaties  of  b.o.  509, 
B.O.  848,  and  b.o.  306,  by  which,  at  the  slight  cost  of  acknowl- 
edging the  unquestioned  superiority  of  Oarthage  in  the  African 
seas.  Home  obtained  protection  for  her  commerce  against  the 
Greek  pirates,  and  the  opportunity  of  subduing  the  Etruscans 
and  Italians  before  she  was  committed  to  a  still  more  formidable 
contest.  Let  Italy  be  Boman,  provided  that  Sicily  be  Funic; 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Oarthaginian  policy  manifested  by  the 

•  Mommaen,  JERttory  of  Rome,  vol  il  p.  26,  27.    The  same  chapter  contams  an' 
admirable  comparison  of  the  oonsUtotion,  resoorces,  empire,  and  policy  of  Bome  and 
Carthage. 
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ooBgratulatioiis  sent  to  Borne,  together  with  coetlj  oflPerings,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Samnite  War  (b.o.  842).  We  have 
seen  how  the  rivahy,  innate  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
republics,  and  left  to  its  natural  action  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Etniscan  and  Syracnsan  powers,  was  dearly  manifested  in  the 
affair  of  Tarentnm,  and  how  the  aid  voted  by  the  Bomans  to  the 
Mamertines  of  Ehegium  proved  the  spark  that  kindled  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Pnnic  Wars. 

The  Pnwr  Pmnc  Wab  b^an  in  b.o.  264  and  lasted  till  b.o.  241, 
a  period  of  fonr^and-twenty  years.  In  three  campaigns  the 
Bomans  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  mari- 
time fortresses  at  the  western  extremity,  Eryx*  and  Panormns, 
Hamilcar  annoyed  them  by  fireqaent  sallies.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginian  navy  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  exacting  contri- 
butions from  the  allies  of  Bome,  and  paralysing  her  commerce 
(b.o.  261).  It  became  manifest  that  Sicily  conld  only  be  held, 
nay  Italy  itself  protected,  by  the  creation  of  a  fleet  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  statement  is 
absurd,  that  the  Bomans  now  built  a  fleet  for  the  flrst  time ;  but 
their  actual  navy  was  utterly  worthless  against  that  of  Oarthage, 
both  in  numbers  and  class  of  ships.  We  know  something  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  for  even  the  first  of  naval  powers  to 
reconstruct  its  navy ;  but  Bome  had  at  the  same  time  to  raise  hers 
from  insignificance.  The  alternative  of  caUing  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans  and  Massaliots  was  wisely  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  build  a  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.f  A  Oarthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  shore,  was 
taken  for  a  model ;  the  recently  acquired  forest  of  Silo  ftimished 
ample  supplies  of  pitch  and  timber;  and  sailors  were  levied  from 
the  commercialmarineofthe  Italian  and  Grecian  cities.:^  To  these 
incredible  exertions  sixty  days  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the  120 
ships :  the  rowers  were  meanwhile  practised  on  scaffolds  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  benches ;  and  by  the  spring  of  b.o.  260,  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  energy  which  prepared  it  is 
almost  less  surprising  than  the  boldness  of  leading  such  a  fleet 
of  green  wood  and  raw  sailors  against  such  foes  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians. \ 

*  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (&a  269)  Hamilcar  tranaferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx 
to  Drepaniun,  as  more  easQy  defenrible  by  sea. 

f  Of  these  100  were  quinqaeremes  and  the  rest  triremes;  bat  another  aoooont 
makes  diem  all  quinqueremes. 

t  The  Boman  name  for  sailors  (aoett  nanalm)  preserres  the  memoiy  of  their  being  at 
first  raised  chiefly  from  the  allies. 
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The  practical  ingenuity  of  the  Somans  was  evinced  by  a  oon- 
trivance  for  neutralizing  the  better  Beamanship  of  the  enemy, 
and  preserving  on  the  sea  the  superiority  of  their  land  force* 
They  returned  to  the  ancient  tactics  of  converting  the  decks  into  a 
battle-field  for  the  soldiers,  by  the  help  of  a  long  boarding  bridge, 
hinged  up  against  the  mast  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship.  If  &e 
first  shock  of  an  enemy  could  only  be  avoided,  the  bridge  was  let 
ML  over  the  prow  or  either  bow,  and  fixed  to  the  hostile  deck  by 
a  long  spike  which  projected  from  its  end :  its  width  permitted  the 
boarders  to  pass  two  abreast,  and  its  sides  were  defended  by  bul- 
warks. The  consul  On.  Scipio  first  led  out  a  squadron  of  seven- 
teen ships  for  a  ccnyinie^nuim  upon  Lipara,  only  to  be  taken  pris- 
oner with  his  whole  force ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  fieet,  while 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  surprised  and  captured  a  Cartha- 
ginian squadron  more  than  equal  to  that  which  Scipio  had  lost, 
and,  with  fortune  thus  retrieved,  entered  the  harbour  of  Messana. 
Here  the  command  was  taken  by  the  consul  0.  Duilius,  who 
boldly  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Oarthaginian  fieet,  which  was  ad- 
vancing under  Hannibal  from  Panormus.  In  the  battle  of  Mtub 
(JifUa0eo)j  the  Carthaginians,  coming  up  in  disorder  against  a  foe 
whose  bad  sailing  excited  their  contempt,  found  their  ships  grappled 
one  by  one  and  carried  by  the  boarders.  They  saved  only  half 
their  fleet  by  a  disgraceful  flight ;  but  their  loss  of  fourteen  ships 
sunk  and  thirty-one  taken — among  the  latter  the  seven-banked 
flag-ship  of  the  admiral — ^was  but  a  slight  measure  of  the  victoiy 
of  Duilius.  He  was  received  at  Home  with  the  honours  due  to 
the  man  who  had  given  a  promise  of  the  issue  of  the  conflict  by 
breaking  the  prestige  of  Funic  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  and  a 
column  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships.*  In  a  single  day,  which  reaped  the  fruit  of 
the  efforts  of  a  single  year,  Bome  stood  forth  before  the  world  in 
her  new  character  as  a  naval  power  of  the  first  rank  (B.a  260). 

Instead  of  prematurely  imitating  the  enterprise  of  Agathodes, 
the  Bomans  now  directed  all  their  energies  to  securing  the  mari- 
time power  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  But  their  desultoiy 
attacks  on  its  coasts  firom  the  naval  station  which  they  established 
at  Aleria  in  Corsica  made  less  impression  than  the  eneigy  of 
Hanulcar  in  Italy.  While  his  sallies  kept  the  Bomans  occupied 
in  the  field,  his  emissaries  gained  over  the  smaller  towns,  and 
the  presence  of  both  consuls  could  scarcely  secure  the  ground 

*  An  anoieiit  eopj  of  the  inea^tioa  on  this  Oobmma  Boilrala,  presenred  in  the 
Oapitoline  MuBeum,  forms  one  of  the  predoiu  monumeatB  of  the  old  Litin  langaage; 
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alreadj  won.  After  anothor  great  searjSglit  off  Tyndarifi,  not  far 
from  MylsB,  in  which  both  Bides  claimed  the  victoiy,  the  BomaoB 
obtained  the  lipari  Islands  and  Malta  (b.o.  257).*  But  the  fol- 
lowing year  bronght  on  a  crisis  in  the  war,  and  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  its  great  hero  on  the  Boman  side  (for,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  Carthaginians  had  theirs  too),  M.  Ahlius  Reoulub. 
Abeadj  distingoished  in  his  former  consulship  by  his  conqnest  of 
the  Salentines  (b.o.  267),  Begulns  was  a  yeoman  noble  of  the 
same  class  and  habits  as  Cincinnatiis,  Cnrins,  and  Fabricins.  In 
the  midst  of  his  yictorions  career  in  Africa,  he  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  the  Senate  for  his  recall,  because  the  farm  which  he 
was  wont  to  till  with  his  own  hands  was  going  to  ruin  in  his 
absence,  and  his  family  was  reduced  to  actual  want  The  time 
was  now  come  when  the  Bomans  thought  they  might  strike  the 
decisive  blow  in  Italy,  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  (b.o.  256)  a 
fleet  of  330  ships,  manned  by  100,000  sailors,  embarked  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  under  Begulus  and  his  colleague  L.  Manlius 
Yulso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera  (SaUo)^  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  admind,  who  was  watching 
the  coast  with  a  fleet  of  850  ships,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  suffered 
the  embarkation  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  coast  at  Ecnomus*  The  action 
which  ensued  is  celebrated  in  naval  history  as  the  first  example  of 
the  manoeuvre  of  ^^  breaking  the  line.''  f  The  Boman  fleet  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with 
the  consuls'  two  ships  at  the  apex,  the  horse-transports  in  tow 
between  the  extremities  of  the  two  oblique  lines,  and  a  fourth 
reserve  squadron  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  Carthaginian  admi- 
rak  showed  their  well-known  skill  in  meeting  this  novel  form  of 
attack.  The  centre  gave  way  before  the  advanced  squadron^ 
commanded  by  the  consuls;  the  right  wing  made  a  circuit  out  in 
the  open  sea,  and  took  the  Boman  reserve  in  the  rear ;  while  the 
left  wing  attacked  the  vessels  that  were  towing  the  hoise-trans- 

*  The  Boman  commander  was  the  consul  G.  AtiUas  Begnlns  Serranus,  not  to  be  oon> 
founded  wHh  the  great  M.  AtiUns  B^nlus,  who  was  consul  in  the  following  year  with  L. 
Manilas  Vulso.  Senanus  was  also  consul  with  the  same  L.  Manlius  Vulso  in  &o.  250, 
and  was  foiled  in  an  attack  on  lalybeeum. 

f  It  is  not  meant  that  the  tactics  of  Regulus  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Olerk  of  Eldin  and  executed  by  Rodney  and  Nelson,  the  midn  object  of 
which  was  to  double  with  the  attacking  fleet  upon  a  pcvtion  of  the  enemy's  line  cut  off 
from  the  rest  But  the  resemblanoe  consisted  in  Begolus's  piercing  the  extended  Punic 
line  by  bringing  an  OTerwhelming  force  to  bear  on  a  smgle  point  His  main  puipose 
appears  to  haye  been  to  force  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  his  transports  safely 
through. 
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ports,  and  forced  them,  thus  encumbered,  towards  the  shore.  But 
this  manoeuvre  left  the  Oarthaginian  centre  too  weak  to  resist  the 
best  ships  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  consuls,  victorious  in  this 
quarter,  returned  to  the  relief  of  their  two  rear  divisions.  The 
Oarthaginian  weather  squadron  availed  itself  of  the  open  sea  to 
retire  before  this  superior  force;  but  while  their  left  were  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  they  had  at  first  gained,  thej  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  united  Boman  fleet,  and  over- 
whelmed by  means  of  the  dreaded  boarding-bridges.  Twenty- 
four  ships  were  sunk  on  each  side;  but  the  Carthaginians  had 
sixty-four  taken.  They  retreated  to  the  Gulf  of  Oarthage,  to  de- 
fend their  shores  against  the  anticipated  descent. 

Their  object  was  frustrated  by  the  Boman  consuls,  who  made 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  DaJdah^  and  landed  at  the  fine  harbour 
of  Aspis,  or  Clupea,  that  is,  the  Shield  (now  JMSbicJC).  An  en- 
trenched camp  having  been  formed  to  protect  the  ships,  the  army 
of  invasion  ravaged  the  country  to  such  purpose  as  soon  to  send 
20,000  captives  as  slaves  to  Bome,  besides  an  inmiense  booty.  So 
secure  seemed  the  footing  gained  in  Afiica,  that  the  consul  Man- 
lius  was  recalled  with  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  leaving  Begulus 
with  40  ships,  16,000  infantry,  and  600  cavahy.  The  enemy  did 
their  best  to  justify  this  confidence ;  their  large  army  retired  from 
the  plains  suited  to  their  cavahy  and  elephants,  and  they  were  easily 
defeated  in  the  wooded  defiles,  with  the  loss  of  16,000  killed,  and 
6000  men  and  18  elephants  taken.  This  victory  made  Begulus 
master  of  the  open  country.  The  towns  submitted,  as  they  had 
before  submitted  to  Agathodes,  and  he  was  soon  established  at 
Tunis,  only  ten  miles  from  Oarthage.  The  Carthaginians  were 
shut  up  in  the  city,  while  the  nomads  threw  off  their  allegiance 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  proud  Phoenician  republic  was 
now  reduced  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  prouder  Boman  consul  would 
grant  no  milder  terms  than  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
surrender  of  the  Punic  fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  Oarthage  to  the 
position  of  an  inferior  ally,  bound,  like  the  Greek  maritime  cities 
of  Italy,  to  frimish  ships  for  the  Boman  navy.  Such  proposals 
inspired  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  arrogance  was  soon 
avenged. 

While  Begulus  lay  inactive  in  his  winter  quarters,  the  Gai^ 
thaginians  prepared  for  one  of  those  mighty  efforts,  of  which  they 
were  capable  in  extremity.    The  return  of  Hamilcar  fi^m  Sicily, 

*  The  peninsala  terminated  by  O,  Bon^  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  OBrtfasge  from  the 
Me^temneaa. 
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with  the  troops  hardened  in  his  long  irregnlar  warfare,  formshed 
a  nnclens  for  a  new  army ;  and  fresh  bands  of  nomad  horse  were 
raised  by  the  power  of  gold.  By  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syracuse,  when  assailed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Caiv 
thaginians  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  the  Lacedssmonian 
Xanthippus,  a  captain  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  overwhelming  the  Bomans  before  they  could  receive  succours 
from  Italy ;  and  Begulus,  who  had  neglected  even  to  secure  his 
communication  with  Olupea,  marched  down  from  his  entrenched 
camp  on  the  hill  of  Bhades  to  accept  battle  in  the  plain  of  Tunis. 
On  such  ground  the  4000  cavaby  and  100  elephants  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, handled  by  the  skill  of  Xanthippus,  secured  them  a 
complete  victory.  Barely  2000  Bomans,  probably  of  the  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops,  escaped  to  Clupea,  while  the  l^ons, 
formed  into  square^  were  selling  their  lives  dearly  on  the  battle- 
field. Only  600  were  taken  alive,  with  Begulus  himself  (b.o.  255). 
Though  dismayed  by  the  catastrophe  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  aban- 
don all  frirther  designs  on  Africa,  the  first  care  of  the  Bomans  was 
as  usual  to  rescue  the  survivors.  A  fleet  of  850  sail  was  at  once 
despatched  for  Clupea,  and  its  voyage  was  signalized  by  a  battle 
off  the  HermsBan  promontory  ((7.  Bori)^  in  which  the  Oarthaginians 
lost  114  ships.  But  even  this  victory  did  not  encourage  the 
Bomans  to  maintain  the  post  they  held  on  the  African  shore ;  and 
after  relieving  the  little  force  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing, they  evacuated  Olupea  and  returned  home.  The  haste  with 
which  they  put  to  sea,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  the  naval  cap- 
tains, led  to  the  crowning  disaster  of  the  campaign,  and  three- 
fourtiis  of  the  fleet  were  cast  away  by  a  fearfdl  storm,  which  strewed 
the  coast  for  miles  about  Camarina  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 
Thus  ended  the  tenth  year  and  the  second  act  of  the  First  Punic 
War  (b.o.  256). 

The  Oarthaghdans  now  resumed  the  offensive,  while  at  Borne 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  pariy 
which  had  opposed  the  African  expedition*  Thus  the  field  of 
battle  was  again  transferred  to  Italy.  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  landed  at  lilybffium  with  a  large  army,  and  no  less  than 
140  elephants,  a  species  of  force  which  had  now  inspired  the 
Bomans  with  terror.  While  their  army  lay  inactive  before  Lfly- 
bffium,  exertions  like  those  which  had  built  their  former  fleet  pro- 
duced 220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  these,^  added  to 
the  80  that  had  survived  the  wreck,  captured  Panormus,  which 
became  as  important  a  stronghold  for  the  Bomans  as  it  had  been 
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for  the  CarthagmianB.  Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  all  Ihe 
ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicfly,  except  Thermse  (b.o.  254).  But 
this  fleet  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  by  a  storm  which 
overtook  it,  on  its  return  from  plundering  the  African  coast,  off 
the  Lucanian  promontory,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ill* 
fated  pilot  of  ^neas ;  *  160  ships  were  wrecked ;  and,  the  senate, 
as  if  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  desisted  from  these  great 
efforts,  and  resolved  only  to  keep  up  a  fleet  of  60  sail  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  for  maintaining  communicar 
tions  with  Sicily  (b.o.  263). 

Eoman  superstition  might  easily  have  believed  that  fortune  was 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice.  The  fall  of  ThermsB  (B.a  252)  was 
followed  by  a  victory  under  the  walls  of  Panormus,  which  once 
more  freed  the  Bomans  from  their  terror  of  the  elephants.  The 
consul  0.  OsdciUus  Metellus  stationed  his  light-armed  troops  in 
the  moat  to  gall  the  beasts  with  missiles  as  they  were  brought  up 
to  the  attack.  Some  tumbled  into  the  moat ;  others  charged  back 
upon  their  own  troops:  men  and  elephants  rushed  peU-mUe  to 
the  shore;  and  before  the  fugitives  could  be  embarked,  20,000 
men  were  slain  and  120  elephants  were  captured.  Thirteen  Car- 
thaginian generals  and  104  elephants  adorned  the  triumph  which 
Metellus  celebrated,  as  proconsul,  for  the  greatest  victory  yet 
gained  in  Sicily ;  and  the  Eomans  took  courage  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum.  The 
Carthaginians,  once  more  shut  up  within  these  fortresses,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bome  to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  if 
possible,  to  procure  peace  (b.o.  250). 

This  is  the  occasion  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  the 
well-known  story  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  Kegulus.  He  was 
permitted  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  ix>  Bome,  on  his  word  to 
return  if  their  mission  should  prove  fruitless.  What  he  had  seen 
of  Carthaginian  severity  in  his  captivity  of  five  years,  might  justify 
the  hope  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
ambassadors,  but  they  who  thought  so  hiew  not  the  power  of 
stem  Boman  patriotism.  When  his  reluctance,  fltrst  to  enter  the  city 
because  he  was  a  Carthaginian  slave,  and  then  to  speak  in  the  senate 
of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  was  at  length  overcome, 
he  denounced  not  only  the  proposed  peace,  but  even  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  •  Seeing  the  senate  hesitate  to  send  him  back  to  a 
cruel  death,  he  told  them  that  the  care  for  his  life  was  useless, 
for  the  Carthaginians  had  already  given  him  a  slow  poison  to  make 

*  Palmnram  FkonumtoriuiD,  (7.  Faikmro. 
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the  matter  sore.  FinaUj,  he  reftised  to  listen  to  the  argnment  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  a  promise  exacted  to  his  own  destmction ; 
and  he  returned  with  the  envoys,  who  bore  back  the  ntter  rejection 
of  their  proposals  by  the  senate.  The  cmel  tortures  by  which  the 
Carthaginians  wreaked  their  disappointment  upon  Eegnlns  are 
varionsly  related,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  familiar  tales  of 
his  being  placed  in  a  barrel  lined  with  iron  spikes,  or  of  his  expo- 
sure to  the  burning  sun  with  his  eyelids  cut  off.  Doubt  is  thrown 
even  upon  the  reality  of  his  mission  to  Eome  by  the  various  dates 
assigned  to  it ;  and  recent  historians  have  supposed  the  story  of  his 
fate  to  have  been  invented  as  an  excuse  for  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  the  family  of  Eegulus  inflicted  on  the  captive  Carthaginian 
generals,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  on  a  vague  report  or  surmise  of 
his  fate.  That  severity  of  judgment,  which  is  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  extreme  laudation  of  Boman  virtue,  seems  to  have 
governed  the  selection  among  the  parts  of  a  story  which  it  would 
be  safer  to  treat  as  altogether  uncertain ;  but,  at  all  events,  a 
people  must  have  had  a  lofty  ideal  of  good  faith  to  invent  the 
heroism  ascribed  to  Begnlus. 

The  war  was  resumed  by  a  great  attack  upon  lilybseum,  the 
post  which  now  alone  linked  Sicily  to  Africa.  Both  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  first  regular  siege  that  Eome  had  undertaken, 
and  it  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  fleet  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  but  &iled  to  keep  out  a  relieving  squadron  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  while,  on  the  land  side,  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Bimilco  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  the  siege  became  a  blockade. 
Its  second  year  was  signalized  by  a  great  disaster  to  the  Boman 
fleet  under  the  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  planned  a  sur- 
prise of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Brepanum,  and  gave  battle 
in  defiance  of  the  augtlrs.  When  told  that  the  sacred  chickens 
would  not  eat — ^''Let  them  drink,"  said  he — ^and  had  them  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  signal  skill  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  aided 
the  offended  deities  to  punish  Claudius  by  a  defeat,  in  which  98 
ships  were  lost,  with  the  best  of  the  Boman  legions.  The  battle 
of  Drepanum  is  remarkable  as  the  only  great  naval  victory  gained 
over  the  Bomans  by  an  enemy  who  till  this  war  had  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Its  result  was  to  relieve  the  si^e  of  lilybeeum,  in  the 
port  of  which  the  80  Boman  vessels  that  had  escaped  were  now 
blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral  Carth'alo.  Kor  was 
this  all.  The  other  consul,  L.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  with 
130  ships  of  war  to  escort  a  convoy  of  800  transports  to  lily- 
bffium,  committed  the  error  of  sending  forward  a  large  part  of  Ida 
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tranBports  along  the  south  coast  without  support.  Carthalo  skil- 
fully  interposed  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet,  and  forced 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  unsafe  roadsteads  of  Gela  and  Cama- 
rina,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  great  storm.  The 
consul  ClaudiuBy  recalled  to  Bome,  and  bidden  to  name  a  dictator, 
showed  the  untamed  insolence  of  his  race  by  nominating  his  freed- 
man's  son,  M.  Claudius  Glicia;  but  tlie  senate  annulled  the 
appointment,  and  chose  M.  Atilius  Oalatinus,  the  first  dictator 
who  ever  waged  war  out  of  Italy  (b.c.  249). 

The  pause  which  now  ensued  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  West, 
permits  us  to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  in  order  to  mark  an  event  firaught  with  results  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  b.o.  250  the  Parthian  chief  Arsaces  poured  down 
with  his  hordes  of  horsemen  from  the  south*«a8tem  ^ores  of  the 
Caspian  into  the  oriental  provinces  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  founded  the  Parthian  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  We  reserve  its  history  till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Bomans. 

The  war  in  Sicily  now  languished  for  the  space  of  six  years 
(b.o.  248 — 243).  Its  seventeenth  year  found  the  Bomans  in  the 
same  position  that  they  had  held  in  the  third,  but  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  four  great  fleets,  three  of  them  with  armies  on  board, 
besides  the  army  that  had  perished  in  Africa.  The  census  of  the 
year  247  b.o.  showed  a  roll  of  251,222  citizens,  being  a  decrease 
of  40,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  in  five  years.  The  Carthaginians, 
if  less  exhausted,  seemed  weary  of  the  war,  and  made  no  efforts  to 
finish  it  by  calling  out  their  reserves  from  their  own  dockyardB 
and  the  teeming  myriads  of  Africa.  Ab  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Boman  fleet  destroyed,  they  suffered  their  own  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  both  parties  were  content  with  a  petty  warfare. 

But  this  very  interval  of  stagnation  produced  the  two  great  men 
who  were  destined  to  throw  a  lustre  upon  the  last  period  of  Carthage 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  lightning  fit)m  which  they  took  their  name.* 
In  the  year  in  which  the  census  just  quoted  was  taken  at  Borne, 
Eameloab  Baboa  was  appointed  the  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  son  Ha^oobal  was  bom  (b.o.  247). 
Though  armed  wil^  no  force  adequate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
crisis,  he  had  the  genius  to  make  a  new  use  of  the  resources  at 
bis  disposal    ^^He  knew  well  that  his  mercenaries  were  as  indit* 

*  Bcarca^  the  suniame  of  Hamilcar  and  his  desoendants,  the  Baidne  iamily,  eigoififll 
Ughtning,  The  same  appellation  had  long  before  been  borne  by  Baraky  the  judge  of 
Una 
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ferent  to  Carthage  as  to  Borne,  and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his 
gOYemment  not  Phoenician  or  Libyan  conBcripts,  but  at  the  ntmofit 
permifision  to  save  his  country  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way, 
provided  it  cost  nothing.  But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew 
men.  His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Oarthage ;  but  a  true 
general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers;  and  such  an  one  was  this  young  com- 
mander." ^  He  established  himself  in  a  fortified  position  on  Mount 
Hercta  {M.  PeUegrino\  overlooking  Fanormus,  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  bring  theur  wives  and  children  within  the  fortress. 
Thence  he  perpetually  annoyed  the  Boman  garrison  of  that  city 
and  the  forces  blockading  LilybsBum;  while  his  cruisers,  by 
ravaging  the  rich  coasts  of  Italy  as  far  as  Oumse,  kept  the  enemy 
in  alarm  at  home,  and  procured  him  supplies  independently  of 
Oarthage.  Having  for  three  years  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  hill  of  Hercta,  he  transferred  his  garrison  to  the 
stronger  position  of  Mount  Eryx,  which  he  wrested  firom  the 
Bomans,  who  had  held  it  as  a  constant  menace  over  the  Punic 
port  of  Drepanum  (b.o.  244).  Here  he  maintained  himself,  in 
spite  of  a  defeat  he  suffered  from  the  consul  Fundanius  (b.o.  243) ; 
but  while  he  was  thus  preserving  Sicily,  all  was  lost  by  tiie  apathy 
of  the  government  and  the  eneigy  of  a  party  among  the  Bomans. 
He  Senate,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
pr<^ress  in  Sicily,  and  the  insults  inflicted  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Their  continued  inaction  would  soon  have  permitted  Hamil- 
car  to  organize  his  forces  for  great  offensive  blows ;  but  irregular 
patriotism  supplied  the  failures  of  the  state.  The  united  efforts 
of  wealthy  citizens  fitted  out  privateers,  which  retaliated  insults  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  burnt  the  ancient  cily  of  Hippo. 
These  successes  encouraged  fireeh  efforts ;  and  history  offers  no 
parallel  to  the  presentation  to  a  government,  by  means  of  aprivate 
subscription,  of  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  manned  by  60,000 
sailors  (b.o.  242).  The  effort  took  Carthage  completely  by  Sur- 
prise. While  the  consul  Lutatius  Oatulus  swept  Hamilcar's  cruisers 
from  the  sea  and  blockaded  Drepanum  and  lilybffium  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Punic  government  only  succeeded  by  the  ensuing 
spring  in  sending  to  sea  a  fleet  inadequately  manned  and  encum* 
bered  with  supplies  for  the  threatened  cities.  Their  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  landing,  and  then  putting  their  ships  into  a  fit  state  for 
action,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.    Amidst  the  group  of 

*  Hommfleii,  Ekicry  of  S/ohm^  yoL  iL  p.  63. 
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iglanda  called  the  Agates,*  they  encountered  the  Eoman  fleet 
under  the  preator  P.  Yalerius,  Oatulus  being  disabled  by  a  wound. 
The  ability  of  the  prsdtor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sailors  might 
easily  have  prevailed  over  an  enemy  far  better  equipped ;  but  the 
Punic  fleet  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  ^icounter ;  50  ships 
were  sunk,  and  70  were  carried  by  the  victors  into  the  port  of 
LilybsBum :  and  the  only  resource  of  the  Oarthaginians  for  repair- 
ing the  disaster  was  the  cmcifixion  of  the  admiral  whose  defeat 
they  had  ensured. 

With  far  greater  wisdom  they  gave  Hamilcar  the  sad  reward  of 
his  seven  years'  heroic  efforts  in  ftdl  powers  to  treat  for  peace. 
That  great  man  knew  how  to  save  the  honour  of  his  country,  while 
submitting  to  inevitable  necessity.  Sicily,  practically  lost  by  the 
event  of  the  last  sea-fight,  was  finally  surrendered ;  but  Hamilcar 
resolutely  resisted  the  demand  of  Catnlus,  that  he  should  capitu- 
late at  discretion  by  laying  down  his  arms,  and  generously  refused 
to  surrender  the  Eoman  deserters  to  certain  death ;  so  he  was  suf- 
fered to  ransom  his  followers  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  Soman 
prisoners  were  given  up  without  ransom ;  and  Carthage  engaged 
to  pay  a  war  contribution,  which  was  raised  by  subsequent  n^o- 
tiation  to  8200  talents,  one-third  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  yearly  instalments.  The  penalty  of  defeat — a  penalty  assur- 
edly not  excessive — ^being  thus  confessed,  the  two  republics  formed 
an  alliance  on  equal  terms  of  mutual  respect  for  their  independence, 
territories  and  sovereign  rights,  each  engaging  to  form  no  separate 
league  with  the  other's  allies,  nor  to  meddle  with  those  allies 
by  recruiting  or  by  war.  We  shall  soon  see  how  shamefully 
these  last  stipulations — so  vital  for  states  constituted  Uke  these 
sovereign  republics — ^were  violated  by  the  Eomans. 

Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  Begulus  to  demand  the  complete  submission 
of  Carthage,  and  which  foresaw  that  the  contest  could  only  be 
ended  by  her  political  extinction.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  renew  the  war  with  such  an  object  against  such  a  general 
as  Hamilcar.  The  popular  assembly,  which  at  first  refiised  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  was  persuaded  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  the  great  gain  of  Sicily ;  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
the  island  with  power  to  settle  all  details.  That  the  amendment 
which  added  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  was  a  perfidious  preparation  for  the  attack  soon  made  upon 

*  The  battle  somedmes  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  island  of  the  gnrap,  JB^gfim, 
the  modem  JPMffnana, 
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Sardinia  seems  a  too  ingenions  refinement ;  but  the  final  position 
of  Rome  is  accurately  expressed  by  Dr.  Mommsen  :-L"  Her  acqui- 
escence in  a  gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded, 
and  indeed  offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the 
peace  encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace."  *  And, 
if  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  at  their  victory,  the  indignation  of 
Hamilcar  at  the  defeat  of  Carthage — ^for  he  himself  came  out  of 
the  war  unconquered — gave  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  renewal  of  the 
contest. 

While  the  war  thus  left  behind,  ds  what  would  be  called  in 
current  language  its  moral  effects,  the  proof  that  Oarthage  might, 
and  the  conviction  that  she  must  be  conquered,  it  gave  as  its 
present  gain  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  which  now  entered  into  its 
natural  union  with  Italy,  while  its  ferdle  plains,  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  its  splendid  harbours,  and  its  ancient  cities, 
were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  first  acqui- 
sition beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  constituted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  part,  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  into 
the  first  of  the  Roman  provinces  (b.o.  241).t  It  seems  a  strange 
contrast  to  this  great  success  to  read  of  the  revolt  of  Falerii,  the 
Etruscan  city  which  had  so  longbefore  been  taken  by  Camillus.  The 
war  lasted  but  six  days ;  and  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Fali&* 
cans  were  ended  by  t^e  destruction  of  their  dty.^  The  census  of 
the  same  year  gave  the  result  of  261,000  citizens  for  militaiy 
service,  a  number  practically  the  same  as  it  had  been  five  years 
before.  The  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  coincides  within 
one  year  with  the  epoch  in  the  literaiy  culture  of  the  Romans 
marked  by  the  first  exhibition  of  tragedy  by  livius  Andronicus. 

*  The  same  historian  has  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Romans,  showing  how  great  were  the  defidendes  with  wliich  they  entered  upon  it, 
how  much  they  had  to  learn  in  its  oouite,  and  how  their  suooesB  was  due  to  the  &ctf 
that  their  enormous  errors  were  oounterbalanoed  by  the  still  greater  errors  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

f  The  aoquintion  of  tins  provincei  and  soon  afterwards  of  Sardinia,  demanded  a 
new  system  of  administration.  They  seem  at  first  to  have  been  goremed,  like  the 
several  divisions  of  Italy,  by  qusBStors,  as  subordnate  magistrates,  dependent  on  the 
consuls.  But  in  a  short  tune  they  were  found  to  require  chic^  magistrates  of  their  own — 
those  vice-consuls  who  were  ctJled  pixdon.  One  of  these  was  sent  out  annually  from 
Rome  to  each  of  the  new  provinces :  and  for  Ihis  purpose  the  number  of  pnetors  was 
increased  from  two  to  four  (B.a  227).  The  provincial  pmtor  united  in  himself  all  the 
ehief  military,  judkna],  and  dyll  fimotiooa,  except  omtrol  over  the  finances,  which  were 
numaged,  as  at  Rome,  by  one  or  more  qusestors,  directly  responsible  to  the  senate.  But 
the  qusBstor  in  no  way  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the  pnetor,  in  whose  household  he 
was  regarded  as  holing  the  position  of  a  son. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

INTERVAL  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  OARTHAGK 
B.O.  240  TO  B.O.  219. 


"  As  when  two  black  doadB, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught^  oome  rattling  on 
Over  the  Oaspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  Join  their  dark  enooonter  in  mid  air, 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants." — ^Miltoh. 


WAB  Of  OABTHAGS  WITK  ElB  MSBOVNABUS— TCT  B0MAN8  SBIZB  SABOHTIA— DBVOnOB  OW 
BAnriBAL  TO  AVBNOB  mB  OOOHTBT— ATVAIBS  OV  BOMB  Uf  ITAX.T— WABS  WXTE  TRB 
BOn  AND  LIOnBIANB— THB  TBMPLB  QW  JABUS  SHUT— AGBABIAN  LAW  OW  FLAMIV- 
lUB— ILLTBIAK  WABS— IMPBBS8I0K  MADB  IK  XAOBDOBIA  Ain>  GBBBOB— CBLTIO  WABS 
—TUB  0AUL8  PASS  TBB  ALPS— BATTLB  OP  TBLAMOV— OOHQUBBT  OP  THB  BOn  ABB  IB- 
SUBBBS — ^BOMAK  ITALT  BXTBKDBD  TO  THB  ALPS— COLONIBS  AKD  BOADS— APPAIBS  OP 
OABTHAOB — THB  BOUSB  OP  BABCA  AKD  THB  PABTT  OP  RABVO— KAXILCAB  IB  SPAIB — 
XINODOX  OP  THB  BABOXBBS— HASDBUBAL'S  TBBATT  WITH  BOXB— HAlOriBAL — ^HIS  BfTF- 
TUBB  WITH  BOMB— OAPTUBB  OP  SAGUHTUll— PBUITLB8S  BXBASSIBS— BOXB  DBCLABBS  WAB 
AGAIXBT  OABTHAOB— PBBPABATIOBB  OP  HABmBAL. 
• 

The  twenty-four  years  of  the  First  Punic  War  were  sacoeeded 
by  an  interviJ  almost  of  the  same  length  befbre  the  Second. 
While  those  grounds  of  quarrel  were  accumulating,  which  led  to 
the  decisiye  contest,  and  while  the  great  leader  who  was  destined 
to  shake  the  Boman  empire  to  its  foundation,  before  yielding  to 
it  the  Tictory,  was  preparing  for  his  brilliant  but  luckless  career, 
Italy  was  extended  to  its  natural  boundaries  by  the  conquest  of 
the  great  Gallic  province  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 
This  conquest,  however,  was  preceded  by  events  which  formed  a 
sequel  to  the  First  Punic  War,  and  secured  advantages  for  Borne 
far  exceeding  those  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Since  the  Boman 
fleet  had  commanded  the  sea,  Hamilcar  had  been  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries  from  his  own  resources ; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  asked  for  remittances  from 
Oarthage  to  settle  the  arrears.  The  answer  was  that  he  might 
send  the  troops  to  Africa,  to  be  there  paid  off  and  disbanded.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  ^^  Punic  fJEuth," 
he  sent  over  the  troops  in  small  detachments :  the  bureaucracy 
of  Oarthage  waited  till  they  were  aU  collected  in  one  army,  and 
drove  that  army  into  mutiny  by  chaffering  about  the  amount  of 
their  pay.    The  whole  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries  joined  in  the 
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leTolty  which  spread  firom  city  to  city,  till  Oarthage  stood  alone 
amidst  an  insurgent  population,  her  lands  laid  waste  on  every 
side,  her  chief  citizens  ontraged  and  murdered,  and  the  city  itself 
besieged  by  the  Libyans.  Her  own  army,  commanded  by  a 
blundering  general,  only  marched  out  of  the  walls  to  be  defeated. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  but  surviyed  the  inyasion  of  Agathodes 
and  Begulus,  to  be  oyerwhelmed  j^y  the  surroimding  barbarism 
which  she  had  controlled  for  six  hundred  years,  like  a  city  buried 
by  the  drifting  sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  this  emergency  the 
gOTemment  turned  to  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  after  three  years 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  contest,  the  character  of  which  is  denoted 
by  its  name  of  the  "  Inexpiable  War  "  (b.o.  288). 

Bome  seized  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  all  history.  In  dl  that  directly  concerned 
the  war,  indeed,  she  took  care  to  make  an  elaborate  show  of  good 
faith,  forbidding  all  dealings  of  Italian  mariners  with  the  insur- 
gents,* and  even  relaxing  the  treaty  so  as  to  permit  Carthage  to 
raise  recruits  in  Italy.  Utica,  hard  pressed  by  Hamilcar,  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  Bome  for  aid ;  but  that  the  refbisal  was  dictated 
by  policy  rather  than  good  faith,  was  soon  proved  by  the  very 
different  reception  of  an  overture  from  the  mercenaries  in  Sar^ 
dinia.  The  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Mamertines  of  Messana 
was  repeated  in  this  still  moreflagrant  case ;  and  the  long-coveted 
island  was  eagerly  accepted  (b.o.  288).  The  Carthaginians,  then 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Libyan  war,  were  helpless  against  the 
wrong ;  but  the  revolt  was  no  sooner  crushed  than  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bome  to  claim  back  the  province.  The  recriminatory 
pleas  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  Italian  traders  were  not  enough  to 
form  a  decent  veil  for  the  naked  assertion  of  might  against  right, 
which  was  enforced  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Carthage,  unable  to 
take  up  the  challenge,  found  herself  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  as 
if  she  had  done  the  wrong,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  1200  talents  for  the  expenses  of  Bome's  warlike  prepa- 
rations. Corsica,  on  which  the  Etruscans  had  probably  no  longer 
a  hold,  went  with  Sardinia  as  its  natural  dependency,  and  both 
were  erected  into  the  second  of  the  Boman  provinces,  and  placed, 
like  Sicily,  under  the  government  of  a  prsetor  (b.o.  287).t    For  a 

*  When  Hamilcar,  howerer,  impriaoned  lome  aea  captains  whom  he  cao^  tnt 
ficUttg  with  the  rebeK  the  senate  obtahied  their  rdease  from  the  OartfaagfaiiaiL 
govenunent. 

f  The  natural  charaoteristics  and  previous  history  of  these  islands  are  scarce^ 
important  enou^^  to  demand  a  place  in  our  narratiTe.  AH  necessary  informatioii 
win  be  found  fai  the  standard  daasical  diotionaiies.  The  population  of  both  ialaodt 
voi-  n.— 27 
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long  time,  however,  their  poeeession  of  the  islands  was  restricted 
to  a  militaiy  occupation  of  Aeir  coasts,  which  secured  the  suprem- 
acy of  Borne  in  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  The  fertile  plains  of  Sar- 
dinia were  left  nncnltiyated  by  its  rude  inhabitants — ^a  mixed 
race,  addicted  to  thieving  and  lying — ^who  made  perpetual  war 
upon  the  Bomans  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior ;  and  the 
rocky  island  of  Corsica  was  peopled  only  by  mountain  robbers, 
who  remained  untamed  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

The  enquirer  anxious  to  trace  the  hand  of  Qod  in  liie  course  of 
htmian  history  must  generally  be  content  to  look  at  the  great 
issues  of  events  in  the  firm  assurance  that  those  issues  include 
that  just  retribution  for  each  separate  action,  which  the  Supreme 
Judge  keeps  in  his  own  hand.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
yeil  is  lifted,  revealing  the  action  of  that  great  law  which  pro- 
vides, in  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  a  punishment  for  every 
crime.  The  seizure  of  Sardinia  was  the  means  of  raising  to  a 
climax  the  indignation  of  Hamilcar,  and  of  pledging  his  greater 
son  to  exact  its  penalty.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  eyent,  there 
is  not  a  more  impressive  scene  in  history,  than  that  which  livy 
records  indeed  as  a  rumour,  but  which  is  too  true  to  nature  to  be 
doubted.  Hamilcar,  who  viewed  his  recent  victory  over  the 
Libyans  and  his  influence  as  commander-in-chief  as  but  the  first 
steps  in  a  course  of  policy  which  should  restore  his  country  by  the 
destruction  of  her  rival,  abeady  saw  in  the  young  Hannibal  an 
heir  worthy  of  his  great  designs.  The  boy,  now  nine  years  old, 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altars  of  those  dread  deities,  to 
whom  other  sons  had  so  often  passed  through  the  fire,  to  be 
devoted  to  a  work  which  claimed  the  agonizing  endurance  of  a 
long  life ;  and  at  those  altars  he  swore  his  well-kq>t  oath  of  un- 
dying hatred  to  the  Bomans.  Thus  pledged,  he  accompanied  his 
fitther  to  Spain,  where  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  saw  the  means  of 
organizing  a  new  power,  which  might  strengthen  Carthage  to 
renew  the  stru^le,  or  enable  him  to  renew  it  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  hold  back.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  history 

WBS  T617  mixed,  the  basis  being  apparently  the  Tynfaene  Pela8g;ian  in  Conica,  and 
n)eriAn  in  Sardinia.  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  wax  and  honey,  bat  a  Utter  taste 
was  apt  to  be  giren  to  the  latter  from  the  yew  trees  that  abounded  in  the  idand. 
Sardinia  was  ftmoos  for  its  ail▼e^minfls  and  its  wool,  and  in  later  tones  it  became  one 
of  the  chief  granaries  of  Rome.  The  peculiar  plant  which  was  said  to  excite  those 
who  ate  of  it  to  the  conTolslTe  laughter  which  has  become  proverbial  under  the  name 
of  "sardonic,"  is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  colonization  of  Corsica  by  the  Gredca,  who  called  H  Qfmoi^  and  of 
the  Fhouddan  settlements  hi  Saidmifti 
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of  Oaithage  acquires  an  entirely  new  character  from  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  their  conflict  with  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  our  attention  is  first  claimed  briefly  by  the  events 
taking  place  in  Italy. 

The  possessions  of  Bome  beyond  the  Apennines  were  as  yet 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  rivers  jfisis  and  Bnbico,  from 
which  they  had  extirpated  the  Senonian  Ganls.  The  Boii  and 
other  Celtic  tribes  held  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  plain, 
between  the  lagnrians  on  the  west  and  the  varions  lUyrian  tribes 
in  the  east  and  roxmd  the  head  of  the  Adriatia  The  relations  of 
Bome  with  all  these  peoples  were  still  nnsettled;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  hostilities  were  only  resumed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  with  Oarthage  (b.o.  241).  The 
Boii  invited  fresh  hordes  of  their  Gallic  conntrpnen  across  the 
Alps ;  and  the  Bomans  were  glad  to  gain  time  by  inviting  their 
envoys  to  state  their  demands  at  Bome.  Meanwhile  the  two  bodies 
of  Oelts  quarrelled  among  themsdves;  and  the  invaders  returned 
after  a  great  battle,  which  left  the  Boii  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
Bomans,  who  were  content  with  a  cession  of  territory  (b.o.  286). 
A  contest  with  the  Ligurians,  which  had  begun  in  b.o.  241,  was 
also  ended  in  this  year;  and,  after  the  suppression  of  revolts  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  Bome  (aa  236). 

Fresh  hostilities  soon  broke  out  with  the  indomitable  moun- 
taineers of  Liguria,  and  with  the  Corsicans  and  Sardinians,  who 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  Carthage ;  but  no 
incident  demands  mention— except  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tri- 
bune C.  Flaminius  (b.o.  232) — ^tiU  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Blyrian  pirates  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Content 
with  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  been  tempted 
across  that  sea,  to  mingle  in  the  oonfiicts  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Achffian  and  the  ^tolian  leagues,  even  though  the  Acamanians 
had  sought  their  aid  upon  the  plea  that  they  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  (ao. 
289).  But  the  case  was  altered,  when  the  Blyrians,  who  were 
encouraged  by  Macedonia  to  prey  upon  Greek  commerce,  began 
to  turn  dieir  libumian  *  galleys  against  the  vessels  which  Boman 
citizens  fitted  out  from  Brundisium.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Illy  ricmn ;  and,  when  the  King  Agron  replied 
that  his  subjects  considered  piracy  a  lawful  trade,  he  was  told 

*  TUs  was  the  name  gbeato  a  peeoliar  elaas  of  swift  Teasds  with  two  banks  of 
oars,  large  fleets  of  which  were  maintained  by  the  nijrians  expressi j  for  piiw^. 
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that  Borne  would  make  it  her  buamees  to  teach  the  IIlyriaDB 
better  law.  The  threat  was  avenged  by  the  murder  of  the  enyoys 
on  their  way  home,  and  satisfaction  was  refused  for  the  outrage. 
A  strong  fleet  and  army  were  forthwith  sent  to  ApoUonia;  tiie 
pirate  ressels  were  swept  from  the  seas,  and  their  fortresses  on  the 
coast  were  demolished.  Teuta,  the  widow  of  King  Agron,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  and  Apol- 
Ionia;  and  these  states,  abready  so  famous  in  Greek  history, 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Bome  by  a  tie  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  recent  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands.*  With  the  best 
naval  stations  in  the  upper  Adriatic,  Bome  had  gained  a  footing 
in  Greece,  and  a  vantage-ground  for  future  action  against  Mace- 
donia ;  while  the  Greeks  accepted  their  liberation  from  the  pirates 
with  mingled  shame  and  admiration.  In  the  persons  of  the  first 
envoys  whom  they  had  ever  sent  to  Greece,  the  Bomans  were 
admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Isthmian  games 
(b.o.  229 — 8).  A  few  years  later,  Demetrius  of  Pharos — ^who  as 
general  of  Queen  Teuta  had  aided  the  Bomans  by  the  surrender 
of  Corcyra,  and  had  received  a  great  part  of  her  dominions  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason — ^ventui^ad  to  revive  piracy  for  his  own 
benefit.  But  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gk>natas  deprived  him  of 
the  protection  of  Macedonia  (B.a  221) ;  and  the  Bomans,  though 
at  war  in  Gaul,  and  expecting  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  the  consul  L.  ^mulius  Paulus,  who  took 
his  island  of  Pharos,  and  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  (B.a 
219).  Philip,  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  was  too  young  to  reseat 
this  attack  upon  his  ally ;  nor  did  he  assume  a  position  of  hostility 
towards  Bome,  till  the  worst  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  Celtic  war  in  Italy  was  rraiewed  by  a  great  oour 
federacy  of  all  the  Cisalpine  Gktuls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Yeneti  and  CenomanL  Beinforcements  were  again  invited  from 
beyond  the  Alps ;  f  and,  before  the  Bomans  had  time  to  meet  the 
danger,  a  host  of  50,000  footsoldierB,  and  20,000  on  horseback  or 
in  chariots,  passed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.    The  two  consular 

*  The  form  of  gorenuneat  adopted  seemfl  to  haTe  been  that  of  a  mOitary  pfefeoft, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  BeotenaQl  of  the  ooobqIs,  like  the  pr(»f4ebi9  pro  Ugah  of  the 
Baleario  IflUmda. 

f  These  were  chiefly  from  the  upper  raHej  of  the  Bhone  (the  Valauy  It  is  jbij 
intereetbg  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion  with  the  name  Oermam  in  the  Cbp- 
itoline  Fasti.  But  there  is  no  suffldent  groond  for  belierfcog  that  these  Chrmam  were  a 
Teatonio  people;  for  the  nam$  is  oertainlj  of  Celtic  origin,  and  maj  hsTe  been  ^ipfied 
In  tills  instance  to  a  OeLtio  tribe. 
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armies,  haBtilj  sammoned  from  Ariminimi  and  SaFdinia,  anired 
only  just  in  time  to  gain  a  decisive  Imtlle  at  Telamon,  which  might 
hare  had  a  different  issue,  had  not  the  Ganls  sacrificed  a  first 
advantage  in  dieir  eagerness  for  plxmder.  They  left  40,000  men 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoners  with  their 
king.  The  consul  0.  Antilius  Begnlus  fell  in  the  battle  (ao.  225). 
The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  submission  of  the  Boii,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  half  of  Oisalpine  Gaul  south  of  the  Po  {OaJUa 
Oispadana^  b.o.  224). 

In  the  following  year,  the  consul  0.  Flaminius  crossed  the  Po, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians.  The  enterprise  was 
hazardous ;  and  after  Flaminius  had  been  once  allowed  to  retreat 
trovi  a  false  position,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  battle  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Gauls,  cut  off  from  his  base,  and  with  only 
the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani  to  secure  his  retreat  in 
case  of  a  disaster.  But  the  l^ons  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  repaired  by  their  valour  the  error  of  the  consul 
(b.c.  223).  Another  critical  battle,  in  which  the  victory  appar- 
ently gained  by  the  Celts  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  Bomans,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Insubrians  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of 
their  capital  Mediolanum  (MUad)  and  their  last  stronghold  of 
Oomum  {Como).  These  cities  were  taken  by  the  consul  On.  Cor- 
nelius Sdpio ;  while  his  colleague,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  gained 
the  greater  honour  of  the  spdUa  opvma — ^the  third  and  last — 
by  slaying  the  Gullic  King  Yirdumarus  with  his  own  hand 
(b.o.  222). 

A  victory  over  the  lUyrians  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  linked  these  new  acquisitions  with  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans  in  lUyria.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  whole  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  were  united, 
from  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea  which  divides  Sicily  from 
Africa  (b.o.  221).  The  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  become 
either  the  subjects  or  dependent  allies  of  the  Bomans,  except  some 
few  tribes  which  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the 
present  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Po. 
To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  Celtic  tribes  began  from  this  time  to 
undergo  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  extinction,  only  surviving  as 
ser&  of  the  colonists  to  whom  their  lands  were  assigned.  The 
country  was  commanded  by  fortresses  and  colonies,  and  penetrated 
by  the  great  Flaminian  Boad,  the  first  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Apennines.   Passing  from  Bome  to  Ariminnm,  it  linked 
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together  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy;  and  was  oontinned  from 
Arimiimm  through  the  ne^xf  fortresses  of  Matina  {Mbdena)  and  of 
Placentia  (Piaeema)j  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Po, 
to  Mediolanum  {JUil(m)j  whence  branches  were  ultimately  carried 
to  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Gisalpina.  The  censor  Flaminins, 
from  whom  the  road  receiyed  its  name,  adorned  Borne  itself  with 
the  Flaminian  circus  (b.o.  220).  The  census  of  this  year  made 
the  civil  population  270,213,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  in  twenty 
years.  Borne  seemed  to  have  entered  fully  upon  the  great  work 
of  Italian  consolidation,  when  she  was  roxused  by  the  worst  alarm 
of  war  she  had  yet  heard.  In  the  very  year  of  har  oonquest  of 
Oisalpine  Gaul,  Hannibal  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain  (b.o.  221). 

The  peace  concluded  twenty  years  before  had  left  Carthage  in  a 
position  as  precarious  as  it  was  humiliating.  It  was  not  merely 
that  she  had  lost  the  rich  revenues  of  Sicily  and  the  monopoly  of 
her  ancient  lines  of  commerce :  she  had  seen  Borne  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  readiness  to  make  a  descent  at  any  moment  upon  Africa; 
while  the  reluctance  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
the  subsequent  seizure  of  Sardinia,  proved  that  the  will  would  not 
be  wanting  for  the  final  attack.  Kor  was  there  much  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  government  at  home.  The  old 
money-worshipping  aristocracy,  who  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  had 
withheld  the  means  of  victory,  and  the  careless  waiters  upon  the 
course  of  events,  knew  no  better  policy  than  to  harp  upon  the 
necessity  of  peace.  These  had  the  ascendant  in  the  Council  of 
Elders,  the  Hundred,  and  the  boards  of  government.  But  the 
urgent  danger  called  into  prominence  another  party,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  scarcely  heard,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  growing 
into  prominence.  The  popular  instinct,  which  so  often  seizes  the 
truth  which  rulers  keep  at  bay,  saw  their  only  hope  in  war 
and  their  only  saviour  in  Hamilcar.  The  chief  leader  of  the  party 
in  the  senate  was  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar.  The 
aristocratic  and  peace  party  was  led  by  Hanno,  who  by  some 
unknovm  achievements  had  been  called  the  Great,  but  whose 
sluggish  incompetence  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  republic  to  a 
state  too  low  to  be  retrieved  even  by  HamUcar's  efforts.  He 
guided  the  councils  of  his  party  from  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War  to  the  end  of  the  Second,  never  relaxing  his  bitter 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Barca.  When  the  senate  were  compelled 
in  their  extremity  to  call  for  the  services  of  Hamilcar  against  the 
Libyans,  they  joined    Hanno  with  him  in  the  conomand;  and 
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though  the  indignant  soldierB  sent,  the  unpopular  leader  home, 
Hamilcar  conisented  to  receive  him  back  as  a  colleague. 

The  Libyan  war  brought  out  by  a  new  and  seyere  test  the  corrupt 
incompetency  of  the  aristocracy,  who  even  dared  to  impeach  Hamil- 
car for  haying  provoked  the  revolt  by  promising  his  troops  their  pay ; 
and  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  Bomans.  A  change  of  government  was  inevitable,  but  the 
popular  party  had  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  Eoman  inter- 
vention. As  the  Boman  writers  are  hostile  to  the  Barcine  party, 
we  have  no  fair  account  of  the  reform  that  was  effected ;  but  their 
very  abuse  of  "  the  revolutionary  clubs  of  the  most  wicked  men," 
proves  that  the  people  had  become  a  real  power  in  the  state.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is  that,  without  any  great  formal  change  in 
the  constitution,  Hanno  was  deposed  from  his  command,  and 
Hamilcar  appointed  commander-in-chief  for  an  unlimited  period* 
He  could  only  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  popular  assembly, 
and  meanwhile  his  position  was  independent  of  the  governing 
boards.  Accordingly  we  find  his  successors  making  treaties  by 
their  own  authority,  and  receiving  embassies  like  the  senate.*  His 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  army,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  popular  assembly.  His  position  was  apparently 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  military  dictators  to  whom  the  people 
have  so  often  committed  their  liberties  by  the  absence  of  political 
power ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobles 
in  such  an  appointment  by  their  supposing  that  African  war£Etre 
could  ftimish  him  no  great  scope  for  mischiefl 

What  then  were  his  real  powers  to  save  or  destroy  the  state! 
To  the  latter  question  there  is  an  answer  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  treated  by  the  Barcine  party 
with  unexampled  respect,  and  the  people  had  no  liberties  to  lose. 
Unwilling  to  commit  the  treason  of  usurping  a  tyranny,  he  had 
no  basis  of  an  honest  popular  feeling  on  which  to  build.  Besides 
creating  the  resources  with  which  to  save  his  country  in  war,  he 
had  to  waste  a  part  of  them  in  satisfying  a  populace  hitherto 
governed  only  by  corruption.  Nor  was  he  better  able  to  rely  on 
the  materials  for  an  army. '  The  citizens  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  field  in  the  Libyan  war,  had  foaght  on  that,  as  in  former 
emergencies,  only  for  self-preservation;  and  all  that  he  could 
expect  from  that  class  was  a  supply  of  able  and  devoted  officers  of 
the  popular  party.    And  after  all,  a  moment's  reverse,  a  change 

*  Theporitiaii  of  the  Baroiiie  fiunUy  towards  Oaithage  is  oompwed  by  Mommflen  to 
tbai  of  the  prinooB  of  the  Houfle  of  Onoge  towtfds  the  Statefr^Sleiieral  in  Holkiid. 
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of  feeling  in  ihe  fickle  miiltitude,  or  their  cormption  by  the  gold 
of  the  rich  nobles,  might  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents. 
He  well  knew  that  the  government  was  as  incapable  of  preparing 
for  the  inevitable  war  with  deliberate  care  and  patriotic  aelf- 
sacrifice,  as  of  resolving  to  begin  it  at  the  right  moment  or  con- 
ducting it  when  begun,  but  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  giving 
up  the  advisers  of  war  on  the  first  demand  from  Bome,  as  Hanno 
afterwards  proposed  to  give  up  Hannibal. 

K  Carthage  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  resources  firom  with- 
out, and  yet  not  by  foreign  aid.  The  inspiration  of  genius  guided 
Hannibal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Like  the  great  adven- 
turer of  modem  times,  who  planned  the  conquest  of  the  East  in 
order  to  return  and  take  Europe  in  the  rear,*  but  with  a  less  selfish 
object,  Hamilcar  sought  for  money,  recruits,  and  a  field  of  action, 
in  the  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Spain. 
His  political  enemies,  and  the  Boman  writers  who  repeat  their 
calunmies,  saw  no  further  than  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  kingdom 
for  his  family ;  but  the  fidelity  of  that  family  to  Carthage  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge.  Whether  his  plan  was  that  which 
was  executed  by  Hannibal,  of  marching  into  Italy  from  Spain,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  back  the  conquest  of  Bome  as  his  claim  to  his 
country's  gratitude,  or  whether  the  power  acquired  in  Spain  was 
to  be  first  used  for  a  reform  in  the  government  of  Carthage,  he 
himself  perhaps  hardly  knew.  Though  his  age  was  little  above 
thirty,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not  fated 
to  see  his  schemes  accomplished,  and  he  took  with  him  his  ^^  lion's 
brood,"  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  to  train  up  under  his 
ovm  eye  and  in  his  own  camp,  as  soldiers  worthy  to  complete  the 
work.t 

His  secret  was  well  kept  from  the  jealous  government.  Soon 
after  finishing  the  Libyan  war,  he  marched  westward  with  his 
fleet  under  Hasdrubal,  attending  him  along  the  coast,  and  with  a 
strong  force  of  elephants  as  if  agaiost  the  Moors.  His  real  aim 
was  first  discovered  to  the  senate  by  the  news  that  he  was  in 
Spain,  fighting  against  the  natives,  while  a  part  of  bis  forces,  left 
in  Africa  under  Hasdrubal,  crushed  a  fresh  rebellion  of  the  nomads, 

*  See  Napoleon's  aocoant  of  the  idews  with  which  he  sdled  for  Egypt,  in  Vmemaiii*! 
Bonntmn  Ooinien^por<nin», 

f  Liyy  repreBents  Hannibal  aa  first  sent  for  by  Hasdrubal  after  his  father's  death ; 
but  TTumil^r  would  scaioely  leave  his  ftmily  in  Garthage  in  what  would  amount  to  the 
portion  of  hostages,  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  commanded  the  army  under  Hasdn- 
bal's  administratioa  The  hioredibly  malignant  hudnuatton  ascribed  to  Hanno  (mtfais 
occasion  suggests  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  historian  was  drawing  on  his  imagination 
for  his  fibcts.— <LiT.  xzl  8.) 
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BO  that  he  could  not  be  charged  with  leaving  Afiica  undefended 
Admiration  of  his  enterpriae,  and  hope  for  their  own  cause  from 
its  result,  would  be  sufficient  motives  with  the  people  to  secure 
him  from  recall,  and  many  an  adventurous  spirit  would  hasten  to 
join  him.  Of  the  details  of  his  operations  we  have  no  account ; 
but  their  result  was  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  subjection,  by  war  or  negotiation,  of  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  whom  he  trained  to  form  an  army.  The  traces  left  in  the  next 
generation  ofhis  government  in  Spain  forced  from  even  such  abitter 
enemy  as  Oato  the  tribute  of  admiration — that  no  king  was  worthy 
to  be  named  by  the  side  of  HamUcar  Barca.  His  further  plans 
appear  to  have  been  just  ripe  for  execution  when  he  fell,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  battle  agamst  the  Vettones  (b.o.  229). 

Hasdmbal,  who  succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's  command  during 
the  minority  of  Hannibal,  postponed  the  war  with  Bome  as  the 
inheritance  of  its  sworn  champion,  and  devoted  his  great  political 
genius  to  the  consolidation  of  what  might  now  be  truly  called  the 
Barcine  kingdom  in  Spain.  He  drew  the  bonds  with  the  native  tribes 
closer  by  conciliation  and  hospitality  to  their  chieftains ;  and  founded 
the  city  of  Kew  Carthage  in  the  most  convenient  position  and  on 
the  most  splendid  harbour  of  the  coast,  looking  both  to  Italy  and 
Africa.  His  moderation  seems  to  have  assured  the  Bomans  against 
any  danger  from  the  side  of  Spain,  if  indeed  they  could  have  be- 
lieved that  Carthage  would  venture  on  an  aggressive  war,  and  that 
not  by  sea,  but  from  so  distant  a  base,  divided  from  Italy  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  and  the  wfld  tribes  between  them.  They 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  conquest  of 
Spain  had  been  undertaken  to  procure  means  for  paying  the  con- 
tributions due  under  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  they  constituted 
themselves,  on  the  shores  of  the  Iberian  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
protectors  of  the  *  Greek  communities,  the  chief  of  which  were 
EmporisB  {Amjmrias)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Zacynthus 
or  Saguntum  {Murviedro)  south  of  the  Ebro.  With  this  hold  upon 
the  peninsula  in  case  of  future  operations,  they  chose  for  the  present 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  the  river  Iberus  (jEhrd) 
was  made  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  the  independence  of 
Saguntum  was  secured  (b.o.  226). 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  by  a  native  after  an  administration 
of  eight  years ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  camp,  which  hailed 
Hai^tibal  his  successor,  were  ratified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Carthaginian  people,  drowning  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno  (b.c. 
221).    At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  already  trained  to  a  per- 
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sonal  conrage  and  endurance,  whidi  Burpaased  diat  of  the  hardieet 
veteran,  and  practised  in  that  knowledge  of  war  which  made  him 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity.  But  his  character  will  appear 
better  from  his  career  than  from  the  brilliant  picture  which  TAyj 
draws  of  his  virtues,  only  to  draw  over  it  the  black  shadow  of  his 
crimes.*  He  was  one  of  those  devoted  men,  whose  lives  take  their 
complexion  from  the  one  object  of  their  destiny ;  and  that  object 
was  at  least  the  salvation  of  his  country ;  for  ^e  student  of  this 
period  of  history  must  never  forget  that  Carthage  had  reached  that 
crisis  at  which  aggrandizement  was  the  only  means  of  self-defaioe ; 
and  her  sole  protection  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Afirica 
was  to  anticipate  it  by  herself  invading  Bome.  To  have  perceiYed 
and  acted  on  this  truth  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Baidnes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  livy 's  rhetoric  that  Hannibal  assumed 
the  command  in  Spain  with  the  feeliog  that  Italy  was  his  prov- 
ince. The  still  unfinished  Celtic  war  seemed  to  combine  with 
the  Macedonian  quarrel  about  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  Bome,  whose  usual  good  fortune  relieved 
her  of  these  embarrassments  just  before  the  war  began.  The  two 
campaigns  in  which,  he  completed  the  subjection  of  the  tribes 
south  of  the  Ebro  are  represented  by  Livy  as  a  stealthy  approach 
towards  Saguntum  in  search  of  a  pretext  for  attack,  but  the  treaty 
of  Hasdrubal  was  not  likely  to  weigh  on  a  conscience  bound  by 
the  oath  imposed  by  Hamilcar.  A  real  ground  of  hesitation  was 
found  in  the  ascendency  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage,  whither 
the  Boman  envoys,  rudely  repulsed  by  Hannibal,  carried  their 
complaints,  instead  of  being  provoked  to  w%r.  It  was  equally  in 
vain  that  Hannibal  goaded  on  the  Saguntines  to  give  him  a  pre- 
text for  hostilities ;  and  he  found  one  at  last  in  their  pretended 
aggressions  on  a  tribe  allied  with  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  B.a 
219,  and  while  the  Bomans  were  wasting  their  time  in  the  war 
with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  city  defended  itself  for  eight 
months  with  a  desperation  only  paralleled  by  other  Spanish  sieges 
down  to  that  of  Zaragoza.  Its  cruel  fate  was  the  usual,  though 
horrible  consequence  of  such  a  resistance ;  for  never  do  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  ride  so  triumphant  over  every  whisper 
of  mercy  as  in  a  city  stormed  after  a  long  siege,  and  the  horrors 
of  Badajoz  make  us  slow  to  judge  the  Carthaginians  for  those  of 

*  Hannibal's  relentless  hatred  of  the  Romans  no  more  implies  personal  mafignity 
of  oharaoter  than  the  li^imotion  of  Nelson  to  Us  midabipiiien  to  hate  a  SVendman  Hks 
thedeYiL 
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SagimtiuiL  The  fall  of  the  Iberian  city  inyolyed  that  of  the 
stronghold  of  aristocracy  at  Carthage.  The  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  the  first  news  of  war,  was  roused  to  a  flame  by  the 
distribution  of  the  booty.  During  the  siege,  the  Bomans  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hannibal,  who  referred  them  to  Carthage. 
There  they  addressed  the  Senate  as  being  no  party  to  the  attack 
on  Saguntum,  and  demanded  that  Hannibal  should  be  given  up. 
Hanno,  who  alone  y^itnred  to  advise  compliance,  was  heard  with 
the  silence  of  personal  respect ;  but  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
complaint  that  the  speech  of  the  Boman  ambassador  had  been 
less  hostile,  and  the  Bomans  were  admonished  to  prefer  the  old 
alliance  of  Carthage  to  their  recent  league  with  Saguntum.  The 
news  of  the  city's  fall  reached  Bome  just  as  the  envoys  returned. 
Wonder  at  Punic  audacity,  regret  at  the  waste  of  the  forces  of  the 
republic  in  petty  wars,  and  shame  at  having  permitted  the  catas- 
trophe, all  contributed  to  a  panic  fear.  Their  fancy  saw  Hanni- 
bal already  past  the  Ebro,  leading  after  him  all  the  nations  of 
Iberia,  and  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  Gaul.  A  war  with  all  the 
world  was  to  be  waged  in  Italy  and  before  the  walls  of  Bome. 
But  the  alarm  soon  took  the  turn  of  decisive  action ;  the  course 
to  be  pursued  was  indicated  by  the  allotment  of  provinces  to  the 
newly  elected  consuls — Spain  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Africa 
with  Sicily  to  Tiberius  Sempronius :  and  war  against  Carthage 
was  voted  by  the  comitia. 

In  the  spring  of  b.o.  218,  a  last  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  ask  simply  whether  the  act  of  Hannibal  was  that  of  the  state, 
and  if  so,  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  war.  The  oidy 
answer  was  a  bold  defence  of  the  justice  of  the  act.  Upon  this, 
Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering  up  the  bosom  of 
his  toga  as  if  he  held  something  in  its  folds,  said :  ^^  Here  we 
carry  for  you  peace  and  war :  take  which  you  please."  With 
equal  resolution,  though  in  a  suppressed  voice,  the  senators 
replied :  ^'  Give  which  you  like ; "  and  when  Fabius,  shaking  out 
the  fold,  exclaimed,  ^^  I  give  you  wab,"  they  accepted  it  with  one 
voice,  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit. 
From  Carthage  the  ambassadors  passed  over  into  Spain,  to  t^  if 
the  tribes  could  be  detached  from  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After 
some  success  beyond  the  Ebro,  they  met  with  a  decisive  repulse 
from  the  Yolscians ;  the  reply  of  whose  aged  chieftain,  even  if  it 
be  invented  by  the  rhetoric  of  Livy,  gives  a  true  expression  of  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  native  peoples.  He  asked  them  how  they 
dared  offer  the  alliance  of  a  state  which  had  betrayed  Saguntum 
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more  foully  than  Oarthage  had  destroyed  it,  and  bade  them  seek 
allies  where  its  fate  had  not  been  heard  o£  The  watchword  was 
adopted  by  the  other  tribes,  and  the  ambassadors  retired  into 
Gaul,  where  they  were  equally  nnsnccessfal  in  preparing  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  HannibaL  It  was  only  at  Massilia  that 
they  rested  from  the  alarms  inspired  by  the  armed  comidls  of  the 
Celts. 

Hannibal  had  meanwhile  returned  fi*om  the  smoking  ruins  of 
•  Saguntum  to  New  Oarthage,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring at  once  for  the  inyasion  of  Italy,  and  for  the  defence  of 
Spain  and  Afiica,  for  he  was  the  general-in-chief  of  Oarthage  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  He  had  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  16,000 
horse,  and  68  elephants,  and  a  fleet  of  82  quinqueremes  manned 
and  18  not  manned,  besides  the  reserves  of  ships  and  elephants  at 
Oarthage.  But  the  quality  of  his  troops  differed  widely  from  that 
of  the  common  Punic  armies.  Discarding  aU  mercenaries,  he 
trusted  to  the  Libyans  and  Iberians,  who,  trained  under  his  own 
eyes,  found  a  substitute  for  the  impulse  of  patriotism  in  attach- 
ment to  their  general  As  a  sign  of  his  confidence  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  long  campaigns  that  lay  before  them  in  a  distant 
land,  he  gave  them  leave  of  absence  for  the  winter;  and  he 
secured  the  devotion  of  the  libyans  by  a  promise  of  the  Oartha- 
ginian  franchise  as  the  reward  of  victory.  He  allotted  20,000 
men  to  the  defence  of  Africa,  the  passage  of  the  Straits  especially 
being  secured  by  a  strong  force.  In  Spain  he  left  12,000  infantry 
and  2500  cavalrjr,  with  the  bulk  of  the  navy,  under  his  brother 
SLasdrubal ;  and  he  placed  in  the  fortress  of  Saguntum  the  hostages 
whom  he  took  from  the  natives  for  the  fidelity  of  their  troops.  All 
that  he  required  of  the  home  government  was  to  send  out  20  quin- 
queremes and  1000  soldiers  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  if 
possible,  to  station  26  ships  at  lilybseum.  His  own  course  was 
to  execute  the  plan  inherited  from  his  father — a  direct  invasion 
of  Italy.  A  moderate  force  thrown  on  any  point  of  the  Italian  coast 
would  have  had  no  hope  of  success  amidst  allies  now  more  firmly 
bound  to  Eome  than  when  they  had  stood  faithM  to  her  against 
Pyrrhus.  But  Rome  might  be  approached  through  the  recently  sub- 
jugated and  still  faithless  tribes  of  Gaul,  who,  it  has  been  observed, 
were  to  Hannibal  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon,  in  his  very  similar 
Russian  campaign.  Treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Insubrians 
and  Boii ;  and,  if  Hannibal  could  force  his  way  through  the  untamed 
savages  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  he  reckoned  on  findin^^ 
as  he  descended  into  Italy,  both  guides  and  reinforcements. 
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**ln  parte  operis  md  lioet  mSd  pne&ii  belhim  mudme  omnium  memonbQei  qiu» 
anqaam  geeta  am^  me  scriptonim ;  quod,  Hannibale  duoe,  GarthaginieDsia  cmn  populo 
Bomano  geasere.  Nam  neqne  validiorea  opibns  vSkd  inter  se  dvitatea  genteeqne  con- 
talenmt  anna,  neqne  hia  ipaia  tantom  unqnam  Tirimn  atqne  roboria  fuit :  et  hand  ignotaa 


belli  artea  inter  se,  aed  expertas  primo  Punieo  conaerebant  bello :  et  adeo  raiia  belU 
Ibftona  anoepaque  Ifars  fidt,  ot  propina  pericnlo  faerint  qui  yicerunt** 


OHABAOTIB  OF  TBI  8B00VD  PUiaO  WAS— 178  THUB  PBBIOM  Aim  TBim  aOIHB,  ITALT, 
8PAZH,  AND  AFRICA  ITS8T  PJBRIOD  .*  XABOB  OF  HAKinBAL  TEBOUGH  aPAIir  AUD 
OAVIr— MOTEMaifTB  OF  TBS  OOHaUL  80IPI0— BAmmAL'a  PAaaAOl  OF  THa  ALP8— BAT- 
TLB8  OF  THB  TIOIKUB  AND  THB  TBBBIA — ^HABKIBAL  IN  BTBUBIA— BATTLB  OF  THB  TBA- 
BIMBNB  LAKB— FABIUB  ICAZIinJB  KADB  MOTATOB,  "QUI  OUNOTANDO  BBBTITUZT  BBM" 
— ^HANNIBAL  IN  APULIA — CNBIU8  BdPIO  IX  BPAIN— THIBD  OAMPAION  :  BATTLB  OF  OAX- 
V.»— BOMAN  FOBTITUDB— BBTOLV  OF   CAPVA--CABTHAGINIAN  WINTBB-QUABTBB8— iSJPC^ 

OND  PERIOD:  hannibal'b  fibbt  dbfbat,  at  nola— ma  bbpulbb  fboh  and  cap- 

TVBB  of  TABBNTUM— BOMAN  aUCOBSBBS  IX  8ABDINIA  AND  BPAIII-HUCIUAN  WAB— 
BBATH  OF  HIBBO--BBT0LUTI0N  AND  BBYO»  OF  8TBA0U8B-~IT8  BOOB  AND  OAPTUBB^ 
DBATH  OF  ABCHIXBDBS— DBATH  OF  TBB  TWO  80IPI08  IN  BPAIN— HANXIBAL'b  XABOK  TO 
BOMB— HI8  BBTBBAT— BBOOTBBT  OF  OAPVA  AND  TABBNTUM — ^DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  OF 
MAB0BLLU8— HASDBUBAL    MABCHB8  TO  AID  HANNIBAL — ^KIB  DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  AT  THB 

MBTAUBU»— 7!fl7i?i>  PJSBIOD  :  p.  oobnbuub  boipio— bib  oonqubbt  of  bpain— ma 

JOUBNBT  TO  AFBIOA— Hia  BLBOTION  TO  THB  00N8ULBHIP— nTTABION  OF  AFBICA— 
DBFBAT  OF  THB  0ABTHAeiNIAN8— LBAGUB  WIIH  MABIN188A— HANNIBAL'B  BBCALL  FBOM 
ITALT— BATTLB  OF  BAMA— 00N0LU8imr  OF  THB  WAB. 

Though  more  than  twenty  oentnrieB  have  passed  since  the 
second  war  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  and  the  world  has 
witnessed,  and  still  witnesses,  conflicts  compared  with  which  its 
mere  magnitude  and  the  very  principles  at  issue  were  insignificant, 
it  is  still  in  many  respects  'Hhe  most  memorable  of  all  wars  ever 
waged."  It  displayed  to  the  world  two  of  its  greatest  generals,  one 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  except  him  who  never  made  a  mistake 
in  war  and  neyer  lost  a  gnn.  It  bequeathed  to  the  students  of 
the  art  of  war  every  form  of  example  and  of  warning,  and  left  to 
free  states  in  every  age  the  far  nobler  lessons  of  effort,  self-sacri- 
fice, long-endurance,  and  confidence  amidst  desperate  fortunes. 
Above  all,  it  decided  the  future  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  the 
nations  should  become  the  slaves  of  a  commercial  oligarchy 
and  of  oriental  superstitions,  or  be  united  under  the  laws  of  a 
free  state,  which  even  as  a  conqueror  respected  their  liberties, 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  truth  that  should  make  them  free 
indeed. 
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Nor  is  the  Boman  historian  less  discriminating  in  the  promi- 
nence he  assigns  to  the  Carthaginian  leader :  for  it  was  not  so 
much  a  war  between  two  republics  as  between  the  genius  of 
Hannibal  and  the  resources  of  the  Roman  people.    As  we  wateh 
the  great  captain's  course,  Carthage  remains  altogether  in  the 
bact^ound,  grudgingly  contributing  a  few  supplies,  but  more 
discouragements  through  the  intrigues  of  Hanno  and  his  party, 
and  utterly  failing  in  the  extreme  crisis,  when  Hannibal  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  her  resources.    The  nearest  paralld  in  his- 
tory is  the  position  of  General  Buonaparte,  at  abouf  the  same  age, 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy ;  but  a  brilliant  issne  relieved 
the  latter  in  a  few  months  from  the  anxieties  which  Hannibal 
endured  for  fifteen  years.    Accordingly  it  is  his  steps  that  the 
historian  follows,  and  his  alternations  of  success  and  reverse  mark 
out  the  three  periods  into  which  the  eighteen  years  of  the  war  are 
naturally  divided.    Three  campaigns  conducted  him  in  triumph 
from  New  Carthage  to  the  field  of  Cann®  (b.o.  218—216).    Then 
came  the  first  check :  the  tide  seemed  to  turn  in  &vour  of  the 
Bomans:  but  Hannibal  held  his  ground  in  Italy  with  various 
fortune  for  ten  years,  till  the  successes  of  Scipio,  and  the  fiital 
battle  of  the  Metaurus,  cut  him  off  from  his  true  military  base  in 
Spain  (b.o.  2157—206).    At  length  he  was  called  back  to  meet 
the  danger,  to  avert  which  he  had  b^un  the  war, — ^the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  a  general  who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Ag»- 
thocles  and  Begulus.    The  election  of  Scipio  to  the  consulship 
marks  the  b^inning  of  the  last  period  of  the  war,  which  was 
concluded  five  years  later  by  his  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Zama 
(B.a  205 — 201).    And  the  war  has  three  scenes,  as  well  as  three 
periods — Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa — ^besides  Ae  episode  of  the 
Syracusan  war  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Hiero.    It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  keep  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  events  in  Spain, 
for  it  was  their  early  occupation  of  that  base  of  Hannibal's  opeesr 
tions,  that  alone  enabled  the  Scipios  to  sow  the  seeds  of  victory 
which  they  reaped  on  the  field  of  Zama. 

In  the  spring  of  B.a  218,  Hannibal  set  out  from  'New  Carthage 
with  an  army  of  90,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  Africans 
and  Iberians,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  and  with  37 
elephants.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro  placed  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Barcine  kingdom,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Catalonia, 
ever  renowned  for  their  fierce  independence,  and  inclined,  if  to 
either  party,  to  the  Bomans.  The  four  months  and  fourth  part 
of  his  army,  exhausted  in  subduing  them,  were  not  deemed  a  cost 
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too  great  for  making  Spain  secure ;  and  he  left,  beeideB,  11,000 
men  nnder  Hanno  to  guard  the  newly-conquered  province.  The 
intricate  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  many  of  the  Spaniards  the 
opportunity  of  desertion ;  but  so  far  from  regretting  this  weeding 
of  his  forces,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  back  a  lai^  part 
of  his  army,  as  a  contradiction  to  the  presentiment  that  few  were  f 
destined  to  return.  He  entered  Gaul  with  a  picked  force  of 
50,000  horse  and  9000  foot,  and  marched  without  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ehone,  reaching  it  opposite  to  Avignon  about  the  end 
of  July. 

It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  he  met  with  even  the  show  of 
resistance  from  the  Eomans.  Their  councils  had  been  wavering 
and  their  forces  wasted  in  petty  enterprises,  as  if  Oarthage  had 
been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  time  for  action  everywhere  left 
at  their  disposal  While  making  a  new  enemy  in  Macedonia,  they 
had  neglected  to  crush  the  Celts  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Alps,  or  to  resist  the  growth  of  the  Barcine  power  in  Spain — at 
least,  if  not  before,  by  sending  a  force  adequate  to  save  Saguntum, 
and  fiuling  that  by  seizing  the  country  between  .the  Pyrenees  and 
Ebro-~or  to  anticipate  the  crisis  by  employing  their  fleet  of  220 
Bail  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  Africa.  Even  when  the  allotment 
of  the  provinces  to  the  new  consuls  had  indicated  the  proper  course 
of  action,  it  was  not  followed  up  with  any  vigour.  The  repeated 
romours  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Ebro  filled  the  Romans 
with  a  vague  alarm,  and  reduced  their  policy  almost  to  the  defen- 
sive. The  consul  Sempronius  remained  in  Sicily,  while  his  col- 
league Scipio  waited  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
It  was  about  the  end  of  June  when  Scipio  landed  at  Massilia  on 
his  voyage  to  Spain,  and  learned  that  Hannibal  was  in  full  march 
towards  the  Rhone.  He  postponed  all  dse  to  the  object  of  dis- 
puting the  passage  of  the  river,  and  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  witii  the  friendly  Gallic  tribes,  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Massaliots.  The  consul  himself  was  still  at  Ma^ 
silia,  deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  guarding  the  passage,  when 
*  Hannibal,  reaching  the  river,  found  the  left  bank  occupied  only 
by  the  Gauls,  whom  he  outflanked  by  sending  a  detachment 
across  on  rafts  two  days'  march  higher  up,  and  easily  forced  the 
passage.  Scipio,  first  enlightened  by  a  cavalry  reconnoissance, 
hastened  up  the  river  only  to  find  that  Hannibid  was  three  days' 
march  beyond  the  river.  He  now  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Pisa 
and  aid  his  colleague  to  meet  the  invader  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but 
after  aU  his  blunders  he  took  a  step  which  contributed  mainly  to 
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save  the  state,  by  sending  the  bulk  of  his  army  into  his  allotted 
province  of  Spain  under  his  brother  Oneins,  thus  providing  occn- 
pation  for  Hasdrabal,  and  checking  the  flow  of  Hannibal's  supplies 
and  reinforcements. 

Two  passes  then  led  across  the  Alps  £rom  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Ehone,  for  the  coast-road  through  the  Bimera — ^to  say  nothing  of 
resistance  from  the  Massaliots — ^would  have  placed  Hannibal  far 
firom  his  expected  allies  in  Cisalpine  GauL  The  one  by  the  Ciottian 
Alps  {Mt  Qefrmri)^  though  lower  and  more  direct,  led  through 
the  more  difficult  country  into  the  territory  of  the  savage  Taurini 
(round  TWm),  who  were  the  enemies  of  die  Insubtians.  Besides 
these  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  that  route,  the  easier  though 
higher  pass  of  the  Graian  Alps  {LiJMe  Mt  St.  JSemarcF)  was 
the  ordinary  and  well-known  route  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  it  is 
now  almost  universally  agreed  that  this  route  was  Hannibal's.  But 
the  passage  of  light-armed  hordes  of  Celts,  though  they  doubtless 
suffered  terribly  in  their  migrations  across  the  Alps,  was  a  very 
different  task  Irom  the  transit  of  a  great  army,  with  baggage^ 
cavalry,  and  elephants,  at  a  season  when  the  autumn  snows  were 
falling,  and  resisted  by  the  mountaineers,  against  whom  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  to  the  very  summit  of  the  pass.*  The  descent, 
though  free  from  enemies,  was  stiU  more  dangerous,  and  in  one 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Doria,  where  the  avalanches  glide  along 
an  almost  vertical  slope,  it  required  the  labour  of  three  days  to 
make  the  road  practicable  for  the  elephants.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  September  when  the  shattered  army  rested  in  the  plain 
of  Ivrea^  amongst  the  friendly  people  of  the  Salassians.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  the  army  had  lost  more  than  half  its  foroe, 

*  It  aeems  equally  mmeoeisazy  to  tremble  the  reader  with  the  aignmeikts  vftm  % 
question  which  may  now  be  oonsldered  settled,  or,  in  these  days  of  Alfrine  tavel,  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  passage.  lavy^s  rhetorical  embdlishments  probably  bear 
much  the  same  proportion  to  the  truth  as  David's  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  impossibly- 
poised  charger  to  the  grey-ooated  trayeller  toiling  up  the  rocky  steps  on  hte  mulsi 
After  all  that  has  been  done  to  smooth  the  passage,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  gfaand 
gives  an  idea  of  the  achievement  such  as  no  words  oould  convey  to  one  who  has  never 
crossed  the  Alps:  but  the  traveller  must  not  forget  the  contrast,  so  beautifully  drawn 
byBogera,  between  **the  path  of  pleasure"  which  modem  engineering  has  ''flung 
like  a  silver  zone"  round  mountains  and  along  ravines,  and  the  pathless  ohaBma  tbroogh 
which 

''The  Oarthaginian,  on  his  way  to  Borne 

Entered  thdr  fiistneases.    Trampling  the  snows 

The  war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  elephant 

Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky, 

Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallowed  up  and  lost, 

He  and  his  rider." 
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and  numbered  only  30,000  in&ntry  and  6000  cavalry.  Military 
critdcfl  have  censnred  an  enterprise  achieved  at  such  an  enormons 
sacrifice ;  but  a  first  experiment  is  always  costly,  and  the  boldness 
which  carried  Hannibal  through  the  nnknown  dangers  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  barbarian  tribes  mnst  have  had  an  ample  reward 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  kept  his  early  oath  and  realized  his 
father's  projects  by  his  very  presence  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  "  The 
unerring  tact  of  Ustorical  tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,with  a  greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasi- 
mene  lake  and  on  the  plain  of  Cannse." 

In  reverting  to  the  obvious  parallel  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Alps,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  resemblance  to  Wellington's 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  smaUness  of  the  army  led  by  each 
against  the  forces  of  an  empire.  Out  of  the  700,000  fighting  men 
who  formed  the  levy  of  Italy,  no  army  was  prepared  to  fall  upon 
the  exhausted  troops.  The  last  barrier  of  the  Alps  had  been 
yielded,  like  those  of  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Bhone. 
Hannibal  had  time  to  rest  his  forces,  to  capture  the  hostile  city  of 
Turin,  and  to  gain  over  by  threats  or  promises  all  the  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes  of  Piedmont,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  measure 
his  strength  with  Sdpio.  The  consul,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
20,000  men,*  so  far  from  being  able  to  guard  the  Alpine  passes, 
had  been  fuUy  occupied  in  keeping  down  risings  among  the  Gauls ; 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  insurgent  tribes,  he  had  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  while  marching  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  that  his  advanced  guard  encountered  that  of  Han- 
nibal in  a  plain  beyond  the  Ticinus  {Tiomo),  A  skirmish,  in 
which  both  generals  took  part,  proved  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
midian  horse ;  and  Scipio,  severely  wounded,  owed  his  life  to  the 
courage  of  his  son  Publius,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  afterwards 
saved  the  state  itsel£ 

The  great  military  talents  by  which  Scipio  atoned  for  his  pre- 
vious errors  now  extricated  his  army  from  destruction.  While 
Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched  battle,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  plain  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  a  broad  river  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  Scipio  retreated  across  both  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
and  took  up  a  station  under  the  walls  of  Placentia.  Thence,  re* 
fusing  the  battle  offered  by  Hannibal,  he  fell  back  upon  a  strong 
position  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  (JTrMici)^  a 

*  This  was  an  army  stationed  in  GSsalpine  Ganl  imder  two  prsBtors,  of  wbioh  8o^o 
bad  taken  the  oommand. 
Toun.— 28 
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confluent  of  the  Po,  dry  in  Bummer,  but  forming  a  rapid  torrent  in 
the  winter,  which  had  now  set  in.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  col- 
league Sempronius,  who  had  returned  by  eea  from  Lilybeeum  to 
Ariminum,  whence  he  had  marched  to  Placentia.  Cisalpine  Gkml 
was  now  in  open  insurrection,  but  the  united  consular  armies, 
numbering  40,000  men,  were  so  posted  as  to  compel  Hannibal  to 
try  an  attack  on  their  front  with  his  inferior  force,  or  to  tmst  him- 
self in  winter  quarters  to  the  doubtfol  fidelity  of  the  Gauls.  Thej 
had  only  to  hold  the  position  so  well  taken  by  Scipio. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Bome's  double  magistracy  that,  when 
both  consuls  were  present  in  the  field,  the  incompetency  or  jeal- 
ousy of  the  less  able  often  ruined  the  common  cause.  Owing  to 
Sdpio's  wound,  the  command  had  deyolved  upon  Sempronius, 
whose  year  of  ofSce  was  just  expiring.  Eager  for  distinction,  he 
could  not  withstand  the  provocations  by  which  Hannibal  tried  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  His  cavaby  was  sent  out  to  protect  the  friendly 
Tillages  round  Placentia  from  the  ravages  of  the  Punic  horse,  and  a 
first  succees  encouraged  bolder  skirmishes^  In  one  of  these,  on  a 
rainy  winter  day,  the  Boman  horse  and  light  infimtry  were  enticed 
by  the  flying  Numidians  across  the  swollen  Trebia,  when  suddenly 
they  came  upon  the  entire  Punic  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
The  whole  Eoman  force  hurried  across  the  river  to  support  their 
vanguard,  with  no  time  to  make  preparations  or  take  food.  The 
skinnishers  in  their  front  and  the  cavalry  on  their  wings  were 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  Punic  elephants  and  horse ;  but  the 
in&ntry,  which  had  abready  gained  some  advantage,  still  stood 
firm,  though  outflanked  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
the  charge  of  the  Carthaginian  Sacred  Band,*  2000  strong,  under 
Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bomans. 
The  main  body  of  10,000  infimtry,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting 
its  way  through  the  confrised  masses  of  the  enemy  to  the  fortren 
of  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  bands  which  had 
escaped  to  the  camp  unpursued.  The  obstinate  courage  that  saved 
so  liurge  a  portion  of  the  army  was  some  mitigation  of  a  disaster 
which  gave  Hannibal  all  Korthem  Italy.  His  own  army  suffered 
severely  from  diseases  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
he  lost  all  his^lephants  but  one.  Betiring  into  winter  quarters, 
he  enlisted  large  bodies  of  the  insurgent  Gauls,  who  now  declared 
everywhere  in  his  favour;  and  his  operations  in  the  early  spring 
gave  him  laige  reinforcements  from  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 

•  Bee  p.  401. 
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laguria.  The  remaanB  of  the  Roman  army  passed  the  winter  shut 
np  in  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 

The  Somans  were  not  yet  serionsly  alarmed.  The  new  consnls 
took  the  field  with  armies  of  the  nsnal  complement  of  four  legions, 
to  command  the  western  and  east^u  roads  from  the  north,  and, 
after  secoring  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  to  effect  a  junction  in 
Ghral.  Flaminins  advanced  to  Arretium  (Arezzo)^  and  Senrilins 
to  Ariminnm  {Iiimdn£).  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  made  one  of 
those  rapid  changes  of  base  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  his 
mode  of  war&re.  Knowing  that  Some  was  only  really  vulnerable 
at  the  heart  and  on  the  condition  of  shaking  the  fidelily  of  the 
Italians,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Etmria  (b.o.  217).  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  the  line  of  the 
Macra,  and  descended  to  the  lower  Amo,  while  Flaminius  was 
watchingtheupper  course  of  the  latter  stream.  The  early  spring 
rainfi  and  melted  snows  had  so  flooded  the  marshes  about  Pisa,  that 
for  four  days'  march  the  soldiers  had  not  a  dry  spot  on  which  to 
rest,  except  the  piles  of  baggage  and  the' bodies  of  the  beasts  of 
burthen  that  fell  dead.  Men  and  horses  were  decimated  by  various 
diseases,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  by  ophthalmia.  But 
he  achieved  his  purpose,  and,  marching  up  tiie  Amo,  rested 
at  Fsdsulffi  (Mesole). 

The  consul  Flaminius  was  a  party  leader,  whose  appointment  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  a  political  demonstration  of  popular 
&vour.  What  was  worse,  he  fancied  himself  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  demagogue,  though  his  successes  against  the  Insubrians  in  his 
former  consulship  (b.o.  228)  had  been  gained  by  his  soldiers  as 
much  over  the  errors  of  their  general  as  over  the  enemy.  In  his 
eagerness  to  anticipate  any  interference  from  the  Senate,  he  had 
hastened  from  Bome  before  the  commencement  of  his  year  of 
office.*  But  he  had  made  no  good  use  of  the  time,  and  was  still 
waiting  at  Arretium  for  the  roads  to  become  practicable,  when  the 
Carthaginian  army  arrived  at  Fsasulffi.  He  had  better  have  waited 
still,  to  give  his  colleague  time  to  join  him  from  Ariminum :  but 
he  was  possessed  by  the  one  idea  of  proving  that  the  popular 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  rightJeader.  Any  inducement  that  might 
still  be  wanting  was  supplied,  when  Hannibal  marched  past  him 
on  the  road  to  Perusia,  his  Gauls  laying  waste  the  rich  vaUey  of 
the  Ohiana.  Flaminius  broke  up  from  Arretium  and  followed  the 
Carthaginian  army  beyond  Oortona,  where  the  road  passed  through 

*  At  this  time  the  oonsote  eqtered  on  their  office  upon  the  Ides,  the  15th  day,  of 
Kaich.    It  was  in  b.o.  168  that  their  term  of  office  first  began  on  the  first  of  January. 
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a  defile  of  the  ApennineB  round  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
TraBimene  lake  {Logo  di  P&ruffia).  The  hills,  sweeping  round  in 
a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  enclose  a  plain,  the  only  outlet  towards 
Perusia  being  through  a  narrow  marshy  pass,  and  thence  oyer  the 
crest  of  a  woody  hill,  now  surmounted  by  the  village  of  Tuoro. 
This  was  the  spot  which  Hannibal  chose  to  waylay  his  rash  oppo- 
nent. His  best  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  last-named  hill,  barred 
the  outlet  from  the  pass :  his  light-armed  troops  lined  the  crests 
of  the  arc  of  mountains,  and  the  cavalry  were  placed  in  ambush 
near  the  entrance  to  the  plain.  While  the  early  morning  mist 
from  the  lake  covered  the  dangers  which  the  consul  was  too  care- 
less to  suspect  or  examine,  the  Boman  column  marched  into  the 
pass,  which  was  instantly  dosed  behind  by  the  Punic  cavahy. 
FlaminiuB  was  drawing  up  his  army  to  attack  the  only  troops  he 
saw — ^those  on  Mt.  Tuoro— when  he  was  assaulted  on  every  side. 
It  was  rather  a  massacre  than  a  battle.  Those  in  the  rear  were 
driven  into  the  lake  by  the  Numidian  horse  and  the  Gallic  broad- 
swords ;  the  centre  was'cut  to  pieces  in  the  pass,  and  the  consul 
himself  slain ;  while  the  vanguard  of  6000  men  proved  the  might 
of  the  Eoman  legions  by  cutting  their  way  through  to  an  Etrus- 
can village  on  a  hiU.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrendered  to  Maharbal  the  next  day.  The  Bomaus 
left  15,000  men  slain  upon  the  field,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  1500,  mostly  of  the 
light-armed  Gauls.  The  rivulet  which  that  day  ran  blood  into  the 
li^e  still  preserves  the  terrible  name  otSanguineUo.  To  crown  the 
disaster,  and  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  averted  by  a  few 
days'  patience,  the  advanced  guard  of  4000  cavalry,  whom  Ser- 
vilius  had  sent  forward  to  assure  his  colleague  of  his  own  approach, 
were  captured  or  cut  to  pieces. 

Bome  found  herself  once  more,  as  in  ancient  days,  with  Etruria 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  and  her  own  line  of  defence  upon 
the  Tiber.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  Qunsmis  Fabiub  Maximus  as  dictator.  An 
army  of  reserve  was  formed,  and  the  fleet  recalled,  for  the  defence 
of  tjie  city,  while  two  new  legions  were  raised  for  service  in  the 
field.  But  Hannibal  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  risk  a  premature 
attack  on  Bome,  till  he  had  gained  over  some  of  her  allies. 
With  this  view  he  dismissed  the  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom, 
as  he  had  dismissed  those  taken  at  the  Trebia,  detaining  only  the 
Boman  citizens.  Kor  would  he  waste  time  against  the  strong 
position  in  which  the  consul  Servilius  rested  upon  the  northern 
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fortreeees.  He  crossed  the  TJmbrian  ApennineB — ^fisdling  in  an 
attempt  by  the  way  to  surprifie  the  fortreea  of  Spoletinni  {SpcieUf) 
— and  having  laid  waste  the  Boman  farms  which  were  scattered 
over  Picennm,  he  rested  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  refiresh  and  reor- 
ganize his  army.  The  abundance  of  captnred  Roman  arms  enabled 
him  to  adopt  the  important  measure  of  equipping  his  Libyan 
infantry  in  the  Eoman  fashion,  and  the  inaction  of  the  enemy 
allowed  him  a  full  month  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
their  new  arms.  'So  proof  of  military  genius  could  be  greater  than 
the  successful  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  tactics  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign.  But  the  main  object  of  his  march  across  Italy  had 
failed.  None  of  all  the  Sabellian  communities,  which  had  with- 
stood Borne  for  so  many  years,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  he 
marched  as  far  as  Luceria  without  receiving  the  submission  of  a 
single  city.  Their  fidelity  was  nothing  short  of  a  pledge  of  ulti- 
mate victory  for  Some;  and  she  had  now  a  general  who  knew  at 
least- how  to  widt  for  it  without  risking  the  common  safety. 

While  deriving  abundant  supplies  from  therich  plains  of  Apulia, 
Hannibal  found  that  his  march  was  watched  and  his  flank  threat- 
ened from  the  heights  above  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Yerrucosus.  Having  united  the  new  levy  of  two  legions  with  the 
army  of  Servilius,  Fabius  had  entered  on  that  strategic  policy  which 
gained  for  him  the  surname  of  theZwi^^er  (Ounctator), 

**  Whose  wise  delay  restored  the  Roman  state." 

A  firm  adherent  of  the  old  policy  and  old  habits  of  the  Eoman 
nobles,  cautious  both  by  age  and  temperament,  and  a  warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  late  consul  Flaminius,  he  had  resolved  to  be  drawn  by 
no  temptation  into  the  possibility  of  losing  a  pitched  battle.  The 
presence  of  an  unbroken  army,  always  doling  his  steps  and 
harassing  his  march,  must  keep  back  the  Oarthaginian  from  any 
decisive  enterprise;  and,  however  surely  this  excess  of  caution 
enabled  Hannibal  to  calculate  his  adversary's  movements,  he  dared 
not  treat  him  with  contempt.  Opposed  to  such  a  general,  Han- 
nibal could  only  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  injuring 
the  Bomans,  and  tempting  the  faith  of  their  allies.  He  recrossed 
the  Apennines,  through  Samnium,  into  Campania,  where,  besides 
the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains,  he  hoped  to  find  Mends  in  Capua. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  to  reap  its  reward  in  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  once  safe  and  decisive.  Still 
watdiingtiie  Carthaginians  from  the  heights,*  unmoved  at  their 
ravages  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  Boman  allies,  he  dosed 
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the  pasaages  of  the  ApemuneB  against  their  retreat  The  hope  of 
an  iBfiiirreation  in  Oapna  haying  fSedled,  Hannibal  was  retiring  from 
the  ravaged  country,  when  he  found  Fabius  impregnably  posted  at 
Casilinum  (the  modem  Ca^pud),  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Yultnr- 
nuB,  the  city  itself  was  strongly  garrisoned ;  the  dictator's  main 
body  was  posted  on  the  heights  above  the  right  bank ;  and  4000 
men  blocked  the  road,  beside  the  river  at  their  feet.  Hannibal  extri- 
cated his  army  by  one  of  those  ludicrous  stratagems  which  saooefis 
redeems  from  appearing  puerile.*  Tying  lighted  faggots  to  the 
horns  of  a  number  of  oxen,  he  caused  his  light-armed  troops  to 
drive  them  over  the  lower  heights.  The  troops  posted  on  the  road, 
thinking  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  slipping  off  between 
them  and  Fabius,  made  a  hasty  movement  to  the  right  The 
light-armed  Ligurians  and  Qauls  knew  how  to  keep  them  occupied 
while  Hannibal  passed  in  full  march  along  the  open  road ;  and  the 
following  morning  he  drew  off  his  skirmishers,  who  had  inflicted 
greater  loss  than  they  had  suffered.  He  then  made  a  wide  dreuit 
through  the  Apennines,  and  returned  to  Apulia  laden  with  booty, 
but  without  gaining  any  adherents  from  the  mountain  tribes. 
Here  he  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Gerunium,  not  far  from 
Luceria,  and  prepared  to  winter.  His  soldiers  were  scattered  in 
detachments,  ravaging  the  country,  and  bringing  in  stores,  when 
M.  Minucius  Felix,  who,  as  master  of  the  horse,  conunanded  in 
the  dictator's  absence,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
bolder  tactics.  Forming  a  camp  near  that  of  the  enemy,  he  inter- 
cepted their  supplies,  and  engaged  in  some  successful  skirmishes 
even  with  Hannibal  himselfl  The  popular  party  in  Borne,  uniting 
with  the  proprietors  who  had  suffered  by  Hannibal's  ravages,  now 
broke  out  into  complaints  against  the  inaction  of  Fabius ;  and 
Minucius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  dictatorship.  If  Fabius 
had  really  carried  caution  to  excess — as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
— ^Minucius  soon  proved  how  much  easier  it  was  to  faU  into  the 
opposite  error;  and  the  succour  of  his  aged  colleague  alone  saved 
him  from  destruction  in  a  battle  he  had  imprudently  risked.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Rome  owed  her  salvation  rather  to  the  firmness 
with  which  her  confederacy  was  now  consolidated,  than  to  the 
delays  of  Fabius ;  but  every  lost  battle  provoked  the  danger  of  a 
revolution. 

Even  the  failure  of  Minucius  did  not  remove  the  impatience  of 

*  One  is  reminded  of  the  ingeniouB  triok  of  the  great  Lord  Dundonald,  who  esoiped 
ftom  tn  enemy  of  ovenrhehning  focoe  by  setUng  %  lif^t  afloftt)  irtitle  he  bore  op  on 
rteflk. 
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the  Fabian  tactics  felt  now  by  the  Senate  as  weQ  as  the  people. 
The  former  decided  to  raise  an  army  such  as  the  repnblio  had 
never  possessed  before ;  the  latter  resolved  to  place  a  man  of  their 
own  at  its  head.  Eight  legions  were  levied,  each  exceeding  the 
usual  strength  by  one-fifth,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
auxiliaries,  besides  another  legion,  which  was  sent  to  operate  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  hope  of  witiidrawing  the  Celts  from  Han- 
nibal to  defend  their  homes.  The  Senate  would  have  nominated 
a  dictator ;  but  the  unpopularity  of  Fabius  had  extended  to  his 
office ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  party  could  only  carry 
one  of  their  candidates  for  the  consulship,  L.  JSmilius  Paulus,  the 
conqueror  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  military  experience,  it 
was  vainly  hoped,  would  be  a  check  upon  the  incapacity  of  his 
popular  colleague,  the  coarse  and  insolent  demagogue  C.  Terentius 
Yarro,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  association  of  Minucius  with 
Fabius  in  the  dictatorship.  The  disappointment  of  that  hope  in 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Hannibal  opened  his  third  campaign  late  in  the  spring  of  b.o. 
216  by  marching  from  G^mnium  in  search  of  supplies,  across  the 
river  Aufidus  {Of(mto\  into  the  plain  of  Canusium  {Ccmascb). 
Below  this  city,  at  a  littie  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Bomans  had  established  great  magazines  in  the  citadel  of 
OascsMj  hitherto,  as  Floms  calls  it,  ^^an  obscure  Apulian  town ; " 
and  the  late  consuls,  who  had  wintered  with  the  army  since  Fabius 
had  laid  down  his  office,  were  unable  to  save  this  important  post 
Hannibal  established  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  resting  upon  Cannse,  while  the  new  consuls,  who  had 
marched  into  Apulia,  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  universal 
feeling  at  Rome,  and  finishing  the  war  by  a  decisive  battie, 
encamped  about  five  miles  above  him.  Their  army  amounted  to 
80,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  half  of  the  former  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  being  Romans.  Hannibal's  infantry  were  only 
40,000,  but  he  had  10,000  cavalry,  whose  quality  vastly  increased 
their  superiority  to  the  Roman  horse.  For  this  force  nothing 
could  be  more  favourable  than  the  level  plain  of  Apulia ;  and  a 
battle  alone  could  extricate  Hannibal  from  the  danger  of  having 
Ids  supplies  cut  off  by  an  enemy  nearly  twice  his  strength,  and 
possessed  of  Luceria  and  other  fortresses.  The  same  consideration 
allowed  the  consuls  to  choose  their  own  time  and  opportunity ;  and 
jEmilius  took  all  his  measures  to  check  the  foraging  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  force  Hannibal  to  come  out  and  attack  him 
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on  hlB  own  gronnd.  Urged  by  Varro  to  approach  neaier  to  ihe 
enemy,  he  constructed  two  camps,  the  larger  on  the  right  bank, 
above  the  Punic  position,  the  smaller  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  left 
bank,  about  a  mile  both  from  it  and  the  lajrger  Eoman  camp. 
By  an  ancient  but  pernicious  custom,  when  the  consuls  were  to- 
gether in  the  field,  they  commanded  on  alternate  days ;  and  when 
the  turn  came  to  Yarro,  he  resolved  to  attack  at  any  hazard. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  respecting  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  involving  even  an  uncertainty  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it 
was  fought,  seem  to  have  been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Swin- 
burne upon  the  spot*  The  sites  of  Oanusium  and-  Cannsd  are 
dose  to  the  right  bank,  on  the  spurs  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
leave  a  level  space  of  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  on 


A*  FInt  Ounp  of  tlie  Boi 
B.  The  Lirger  Omp. 
a  The  Smaller  Ounp. 
a.  Ounp  of  If  ennftel 
B.8oeneortkeBattlflw 
y.  Citadel  of  Gboiub. 
o.  OuiTuiain. 
B.  Bridge  of  Oanaalmn. 
K  K.  The  Anfldna. 


FUJI  or  Oaxsm. 

the  left  bank,  a  flat  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of  the 
river.  This  plain  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  Yarro  as  a  fit 
spot  to  receive  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  or  else  to  cross  the  river 
and  storm  the  Punic  camp,  which  lay  directly  opposite.  At  the 
dawn  of  a  summer's  day,t  the  consuls  marched  out  of  the  greater 
camp,  leaving  there  10,000  men  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  secure  the  victory  already  deemed  certain.  They 
crossed  the  river,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  division  in  the 
lesser  camp.  The  united  army  was  then  drawn  up  on  the  level 
peninsula  with  its  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  its  left  reaching 


*  Swinbume'B  Jhraodt,  vol  L  pp.  167^172. 

t  NomiDaQy,  the  2d  of  August;  but,  as  the  Roman  calendar  was  already  in  ood- 
AuBioD,  from  cauaeB  which  hare  been  explained,  the  true  date  appean  to  have  been  in 
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out  into  the  plain  beyond.    A  better  position  conld  hardly  have 
been  chosen  to  snit  Hannibal's  inferiority  in  infantry,  and  to  give 
his  cavalry  free  scope  for  action ;  and  the  error  was  made  worse 
by  crowding  together  the  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  the 
proconsnl  Servilius,  in  files  unusually  deep.    The  cavalry  held 
their  accustomed  position  on  the  two  wings;  the  right  being 
assigned  to  JEmilius,  with  the  Boman  horse ;  while  Varro,  with 
the  stronger  cavahy  of  the  allies,  took  his  post  upon  the  left, 
apparently  with  the  hope  of  encountering  Hannibal  in  person. 
The  Carthaginian,  who  had  likewise  crossed  the  river,  placed  his 
heavy  horse  under  Hasdrubal  on  the  left,  with  the  design  of  crush- 
ing the  weaker  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  his  !ITumidians  on  the 
right.    Between  them  were  ranged  the  infiuitry,  in  a  convex 
crescent ;  the  Libyans — ^who  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  try 
the  Boman  tactics  they  had  learnt — being  drawn  back  on  the 
wings,  and  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  pushed  forward  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.    The  battle  began  almost  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  line.    On  the  Boman  left,  the  allied  cavahy  beat 
off  the  repeated  charges  of  the  Numidians ;  in  the  centre,  the 
legions  routed  the  Iberians  and  Gauls ;  but  the  Boman  cavalry 
on  the  right,  against  whom  the  chief  attack  of  Hannibal  was  di- 
rected, gave  way  before  the  Carthaginian  heavy  horse,  and  were  cut 
down,  or  driven  back  across  the  river,  or  scattered  over  the  plain. 
With  a  scanty  remnant,  himself  already  wounded,  ^milius  flew 
to  the  support  of  the  infantry,  who  were  following  up  their  advan- 
tage in  the  centre.    But  as  the  dense  column  penetrated  the 
enemy's  line,  the  Libyan  infantry,  who  had  as  yet  been  scarcely 
engaged,  wheeled  round,  and  attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with 
their  own  weapons.    Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  passing  with  his 
victorious  squadrons  behind  the  mass  of  the  combatants  on  foot, 
broke  the  horse  of  Yarro,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry.     Then  leaving  the  latter  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  he 
charged  upon  the  rear  of  the  crowded  Boman  infantry.    Flight 
was  impossible  and  resistance  vain.     Ko  quarter  was  given ; 
and  the  history  of  war  scarcely  affords  an  example  of  so  complete 
a  massacre.    Seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  including  two-thirds  of  the  chief  ofScers,  eighty  Bomans  of 
senatorial  rank,  the  proconsul  Servilius,  and,  above  all,  the  consul 
JEmilius  Paulus,  who  had  already  sacrificed  more  than  life  itself 
to  the  duty  of  obeying  his  headstrong  colleague.    A  few  resolute 
men  vindicated  the  might  of  the  Boman  legions,  as  at  the  Trebia 
and  the  Trasimene  lake,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  field, 
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and  recroBsing  the  river  to  Oanusinm.  The  10,000  who  had  beea 
left  in  the  larger  camp  to  reap  the  expected  victory,  were  carried 
away  captives  like  the  gleanings  of  the  slaughter.  Hannibal's  Iobs 
of  6000  men  fell,  as,  nsnal,  chiefly  npon  the  Ganls. 

The  consul  Varro,  escaping  to  Venusia  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  with  only  about  seventy  horsemen,  survived  to  prove  how 
constancy  can  retrieve  disgrace  and  atone  for  error.*  He  repaired 
to  the  post  of  duty  at  Canusium,  where  the  relics  of  the  army  had 
been  rallied  by  the  military  tribimes,  Appius  Claudius  Pidcher 
and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  the  latter  had  for  the  second  time 
given  promise  of  his  high  destiny  to  save  the  state,  by  preventing 
the  young  nobles  in  the  camp  from  leaving  Italy  in  despair.  By 
great  exertions,  two  legions  were  gathered  at  Canusium.  As 
usual  with  the  survivors  of  a  disgracefiil  rout,  they  were  con- 
demned to  serve  in  disgrace  and  without  pay.  The  preetor,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  the  slayer  of  the  Oallic  king  YirdumamB, 
postponed  his  brilliant  career  in  Sicily  to  take  command  of  this 
anny  and  to  inflict  the  first  great  blow  on  Hannibal,  and  Yarro 
was  recalled  to  Eome.  His  reception  there  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  heroic  endurance  and  dignified  forbea^ 
ances  of  the  old  Koman  character.  Its  true  meaning  has  been 
well  set  forth  by  Mommsen : — ^^  The  headlong  fall  of  the  Boman 
power  was  owing,  not  to  the  fault  of  Fabius  or  Varro,  but  to  the 
distrust  between  the  governors  and  the  governed — ^to  the  variance 
between  the  Senate  and  the  citizens.  K  the  deliverance  and  re- 
vival of  the  state  were  stiU  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with 
the  re-establishment  of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To 
have  perceived  this,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  firom  all  recriminations, 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  imperish- 
able honour  of  the  Koman  Senate.  When  Yarro— alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle — ^returned  to 
Eome,  and  the  Boman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  thanked 
him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  this 
was  no  empty  phraseology  concealing  under  sounding  words  their 
real  vexation,  nor  was  it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch ;  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  government  and  the 

*  It  18  passiDg  strange  to  find  even  Christian  writers  sneering  at  defeated  gonerab 
for  oonsenting  to  surrive  their  disgrace.  Apart  from  all  moral  and  reUgioos  ugumentt, 
there  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  least  pitied  no- 
lam  of  these  cruel  taunts,  that  the  man  who  lays  despairing  hands  upon  himsdf  wilfiiUtf 
renounoes  the  chances  of  the  future. 
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governed."  The  continaed  employment  of  Yairo  in  poets  of  tnist 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  a  proof  of  the  ainoerity  of 
the  salutation. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  and  people  needed  all  the  fortitude  that 
the  Bomans  ever  boasted.  The  disaster  of  Oannsd  proved  the 
signal  for  that  revolt  of  the  allies  whidi  Hannibal  had  so  long  ex- 
pected ;  and  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Lower  Italy  rose  against 
Borne.  Capna,  the  greatest  city  of  Sonthem  Italy,  opened  her 
gates  to  Hannibal ;  but  the  aristocratic  party,  true  to  its  old  con- 
nection with  Kome,  forced  him  to  measures  more  befitting  a  con- 
queror than  a  liberator.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  was  carried 
off  prisoner  to  Carthage  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Boman  alliance. 
The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Carthage, 
and  now  held  by  Boman  garrisons,  showed  no  disposition  to  re- 
volt ;  but  Croton  and  Locri  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
united  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians.  The  fortresses 
in  Apulia,  Campania,  and  Samnium  still  gave  the  Bomans  a  hold 
upon  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  Latinized  communities  of 
Central  Italy  proved  how  closely  they  were  bound  to  Bome.  This 
state  of  things  vindicates  the  political  wisdom  of  what  has  often 
been  deemed  Hannibal's  military  error  in  not  advancing  to  Bome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cann».  Besides,  he  had  other 
combinations  to  perfect  before  he  was  prepared  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow.  He  had  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  East,  the  South,  the 
West, — ^Macedonia,  Africa,  Sidly,  and  Spain.  The  news  of  the 
battle  of  CannsB  decided  the  youthful  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  and  promise  the 
Gathaginians  that  aid  in  Italy,  which,  if  rendered  a  little  sooner, 
must  have  crushed  Bome  between  her  enemies  advancing  from 
the  East  and  West.  In  Sicily,  the  death  of  Hiero  changed  a 
Btead&st  ally  into  a  fresh  enemy  of  Bome,  and  endangered  the 
position  of  the  Boman  fleet  at  lilybeeum.  At  Carthage,  the 
news  of  the  victory  gave  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Bardne  party. 
Some  aid  had  indeed  been  rendered  by  naval  operations  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  squadron  at  the  ^Bgates, 
watching  the  Bomans  at  Lilyb»um  and  guarding  against  a  descent 
on  Africa ;  but  the  influence  of  the  peace  party  had  kept  back  the 
reinforcements  and  money  of  which  Hannibal  was  now  in  ui^ent 
need.  The  Senate  no  longer  hesitated  to  replenish  his  military 
chest,  and  to  send  him  new  forces,  including  4000  !N'umidian  horse 
and  40  elephants. 

Such  aid  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  operations  of  the 
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Bomans  in  Spain  had  endangered  Hannibal's  chief  base.  CneinB 
Scipio,  sent  as  we  have  seen  by  his  brother  Pnblins  to  Spain  with 
the  bulk  of  the  consular  army,  had  defeated  Hanno  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  connti^ 
firom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro  (b.o.  218).  Pnblins  himself  had 
followed  with  an  army  of  8000  men,  his  imperivm  being  prolonged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  (b.c.  217).  The  brothers  had 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
Hasdrubal,  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  carry  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Caunss. 
The  Celtiberians  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Central  Spain,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Eomans ;  and,  while  the  Scipios  held  the 
sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  their  allies  of  Massilia  commanded  the  way 
round  the  Gallic  coast. 

These  events  in  Spain  were  of  vital  consequence  to  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war ;  but  as  yet  their  influence  was  remote,  and  Borne 
seemed  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  meantime.  The  disaster  of 
CannsB  did  not  stand  alone.  The  effort  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Gaul  had  completely  failed,  and  the  legion  sent  into  that  country 
had  perished  in  an  ambush,  with  its  general  Postumius,  tiie 
consul-elect.  From  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  plains  of  Sicily, 
the  empire  of  Bome  seemed  escaping  £rom  her  grasp.  It  was 
then  that  the  wondrous  tenacity  of  an  ancient  aristocracy  proved 
its  power  to  become  the  nucleus  of  hope  and  effort;  and  the 
people,  who  had  so  lately  shouted  for  Flaminius  and  Yarro,  looked 
up  again  to  the  aged  senators,  like  Fabius.  The  families  which 
had  lost  relatives  in  the  fight — ^and  scarcely  one  in  Bome  had  not 
— submitted  to  the  limitation  of  their  mourning  to  thirty  days, 
that  the  rites  of  the  gods  of  joy  might  not  be  interrupted  at  tiie 
vintage-season.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  raise  another  army. 
To  exclude  all  appearance  of  negotiation,  the  Senate  not  only 
declined  the  offer  of  Hannibal  to  admit  his  prisoners  to  ransom, 
but  his  envoy  was  not  admitted  within  the  city.  All  the  men  of 
military  age  were  called  out ;  the  serft  of  their  creditors,  and  even 
the  prisoners  for  crime,  were  armed ;  and  8000  slaves  were  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  and  enrolled  as  soldiers.  The  whole  city 
resounded  with  the  manufacture  of  new  arms ;  and  to  supply  the 
present  want,  the  spoils  were  taken  down  firom  the  temples.  The 
Latin  cities  were  summoned  to  bring  out  their  whole  force ;  but 
the  Senate,  as  the  guardian  of  Bome's  honour  as  well  as  safety, 
refused  to  compromise  its  dignity  by  supplying  the  places  of  its 
lost  members  from  the  Latin  nobles ;  and  the  frightfid  gaps  made 
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at  Oanii£B  were  filled  up  by  Boman  citizens.  Such  was  the  atti* 
tude  in  which  Some  awaited  the  advance  of  Hannibal ;  while  the 
two  legions  rallied  from  the  wreck  of  Cannffi  kept  the  field  nnder 
a  gencaral  who  knew  how  to  venture  beyond  the  cautioiis  delays 
of  Fabius,  without  the  rashness  of  a  Flaminius  or  Varro, — ^Marcos 
Olandins  Marcellns. 

It  was  this  revival  of  Boman  energy,  far  more  than  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Capua  on  the  Carthaginians,  that  made  the 
winter  of  b.o.  216 — 6  the  turning  point  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Ko  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the  position 
of  Carthage  and  of  Some  towards  a  victorious  invader ;  and  if 
the  Carthaginians,  though  at  once  shut  up  within  their  walls,  had 
been  able  to  repulse  Agathocles  and  B^gidus,  Hannibal  had  the 
example  of  Pyrrhus  before  him  to  prove  the  folly  of  a  sudden 
advance  upon  Eome  through  a  hostile  country.  His  very  success 
in  breaking  up  the  Italian  confederacy  in  ^e  south,  while  the 
centre  remained  faithful  to  Bome,  gave  him  interests  to  defend,  a 
frontier  to  protect,  and  fortresses  to  take  or  mask,  while  the  obsti- 
nate resistance,  not  only  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  of  isolated  towns, 
like  Petelia  among  the  Bruttii,  taught  him  how  far  he  was  firom 
being  master  even  of  his  own  half  of  Italy.  SUs  new  allies  were 
no  longer  those  Sabellians  who  had  shaken  the  power  of  Bome  to 
its  foundations.  Unused  to  war,  except  as  they  famished  con- 
tingents to  the  Boman  armies ;  kept  down  by  the  Boman  for- 
tresses, but  prosperous  under  the  Boman  government ;  they  had 
lost  both  national  animosity  and  military  ardour.  The  Punic 
general  had  still  to  depend  mainly  on  his  own  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  a  force  far  too  small  to  hold  his  new  acquisitions  and 
to  begin  a  vigorous  attack  on  Boman  Italy. 

His  military  genius  at  once  seized  on  l^e  first  step  to  be  taken, 
the  securing  a  stategic  capital  for  his  half  of  the  peninsula,  in  a 
city  only  second  to  Bome  itself,  Ibnd,  if  possible,  the  obtaining 
of  a  port  in  Campania,  to  conmiunicate  with  Carthage.  So  he 
hastened  from  the  field  of  Cannss  to  Capua,  without  even  waiting 
to  storm  the  camp  at  Canusium,  and  was  received  at  that  city 
with  open  gates,  though  not  without  conditions  which  proved  that 
tho  Capuans  had  no  intention  of  investing  him  with  a  military 
tyranny  such  as  Pyrrhus  had  exercised  over  Tarentum,  for  he  was 
not  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms  without  their  consent.  More  than 
this,  his  designs  upon  the  Campanian  ports  were  frustrated  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  who  now  handled  the  small  Boman 
army.    Marcellns  at  once  proved  his  qualities  as  a  captain  by 
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breaking  up  from  the  camp  at  CannBium,  and  following  Hannibal 
to  Teanum  Sidicinnm,  in  Northern  Campania,  where  he  was  joined 
by  reinforcements  hastily  sent  fix)m  Rome,  while  the  dictator,  !£. 
Jmiins  f*era,  followed  with  the  newly  raised  levies.  MarcellTiB 
was  thns  separated  from  Hannibal  by  the  Vnltumus ;  but  it  was 
not  his  object  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Advancing  to  Casi- 
linnm,  and  learning  that  Capua  had  already  fallen,  he  threw  a 
garrison  into  Neapolis,  which,  with  the  other  great  port  of  Cuma 
and  the  hill  fortress  of  Kuoeria,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Bomans ;  and  then,  keeping  along  the  heights  to  avoid  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  Nola,  where  the  two 
parties  were  still  debating  on  resistance  or  surrender.  He  not 
only  secured  the  fortress,  but  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  Han- 
nibal in  person,  an  omen  of  a  greater  success  which  was  soon  to 
follow.  After  this  the  Punic  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Capua,  the  most  luxurious  city  of  Italy,  after  throe  years  of  inces- 
sant exposure  in  the  field.  Such  a  scene  of  repose  after  such 
exertions  could  not  but  be  most  injurious  to  discipline;  but  its 
effects  have  been  enormously  exaggerated  by  the  rhetorical  histo- 
rians who  wished  to  give  at  once  an  easy  and  striking  account  of 
Hannibal's  subsequent  reverses.  The  ensuing  campaign  proves 
that  his  army  had  lost  little  of  its  efficiency. 

Nor  was  the  capacity  of  Hannibal  overclouded  by  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  any  more  than  he  was  dazzled  by  success.  His 
genius,  like  !N'apoleon's  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  shone  with  its 
greatest  brilliancy  in  the  defensive  war  to  which  the  Romans  had 
at  last  found  the  means  of  reducing  him ;  but  his  temper  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  anxiety.  He 
opened  the  new  season  by  reducing  some  of  the  Campanian  towns 
which  had  hitherto  resisted  him,  and  treated  their  senates  with  a 
severity  not  likely  to  aid  his  cause.  Meanwhile,  three  Roman 
armies  took  the  field,  under  the  two  consuls — ^Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius  Maximus — and  under  M.  Claudius 
Karcellus  as  proconsul,  with  the  design  of  enclosing  Hannibal 
Fabius  watched  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus;  Marcellus 
occupied  his  old  ground  on  the  hills  about  Nola;  and  GraccBus, 
establishing  himself  on  the  coast,  protected  Cumse  from  an  attack 
of  the  Campanians,  and  repulsed  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the 
town  by  Hannibal  himself.  A  fourth  army  was  posted  at 
Luceria,  under  the  prsetor  M.  Valerius,  at  once  to  watch  for  any 
attempt  from  Macedonia  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  oo-opeiate 
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with  Marcellns  in  chastifiiiig  the  revolted  8amniteB  and  Lncanians, 
whoBO  complaints  began  to  make  Hannibal  nneasj.  To  restore 
his  commnnicationB  with  Apulia,  he  made  a  vehement  attack  on 
Marcellus,  under  the  walls  of  Nola.  The  victory  of  the  proconsul, 
following  on  his  previous  repulse  of  Hannibal  from  the  same 
place,  inflicted  the  first  great  blow  on  the  prestige  of  Carthaginian 
invincibilitj.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  on  into  ApuUa, 
whither  he  was  doselj  followed  bj  Marcellus. 

All  hopes  of  resuming  his  career  of  victory  now  depended  upon 
reinforcements  from  Carthage  and  Spain,  from  Macedonia  and 
Syracuse ;  and  the  interest  of  the  war  is  for  a  time  transferred  to 
ihoeo  countries.  Had  the  impulse  given  by  the  news  of  CannsB 
continued  to  work  at  Carthage,  her  resources  would  have  sufficed 
lor  all  the  wants  of  Hannibal ;  but  after  the  safe  transport  of 
4000  Africans  to  Locri  had  proved  that  the  way  was  open  for  the 
admission  of  any  number  of  troops  into  Italy,  the  peace  party 
r^ained  its  ascendancy  in  the  Punic  Senate,  and  Hannibal  was 
mocked  with  the  reply  to  his  prayers  for  help,  that  his  victories 
rendered  it  superfluous.  Of  Macedonia,  which  will  claim  atten- 
tion at  a  later  period,  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  Philip's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  did  only  just  enough  to  draw  upon 
himself  an  offensive  war.  With  equal  vigour  the  Eomans  turned 
^pon  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  and  their  new  allies  at  Syracuse, 
effectually  intercepting  aid  from  those  quarters,  as  will  presently 
be  related.  Thas  Hannibal  was  again  left  to  his  own  resources. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Qracchus,  now  proconsul,  while  Marcellus  and  Fabius 
Mazimus,  who  had  been  again  elected  to  the  consulship,  still 
held  Campania,  and  were  preparing  to  recover  Capua.  Hastening 
to  Campania,  Hannibal  arrived  in  time  to  protect  the  capital,  but 
he  was  imable  to  save  Casilinum.  Tiberius  Qracchus  had  suo- 
cessftil  encounters  with  the  second  Carthaginian  army  of  Hanno, 
which  held  the  country  of  the  Bruttii ;  and  in  one  of  these  near 
Benev^itum  he  gave  an  earnest  of  his  family's  championship  of 
liberty,  by  conferring  freedom  and  the  Boman  franchise  on  the 
slaveB  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  win  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  both  parties  were  anxiously  watching  the  move- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Macedonia.  All  the  ports  of  Bruttii  were  in 
Hannibal's  possession,  with  the  important  exception  of  Shegium. 
Established  firmly  in  that  fortress  and  in  Messana,  the  Eomans 
preserved  the  link  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  they  had  rein- 
forced Tarentum  and  Bmndisiiun  in  view  of  the  expected  attempt 
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from  Macedonia.  For  the  like  reason,  it  became  of  yital  conse- 
quence to  Hannibal  to  obtain  one  of  these  ports.  Foiled  in  an 
attack  upon  Tarentum  (b.o.  214),  he  remained  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  whole  of  the  following  year,  carrying  on  an  irregular 
defensive  warfare,  and  more  and  more  losing  his  hold  upon  the 
Italians  (b.o.  213).  The  resistance  of  Tarentum  was  at  length 
overcome,  not  by  the  force  of  the  Punic  arms,  but  by  the  foolish 
passion  of  the  authorities  at  Some.  The  intrigues  of  Hannibal's 
agents  were  successful  with  the  hostages  who  had  been  taken 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  those  of  Tarentum  and 
Thurii  attempted  to  escape.  They  were  recaptured  and  put  to 
death.  The  exasperated  Tarentines  formed  a  plot,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  Boman  governor  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out.  Ebnnibal  was  admitted  into  Tarentum ;  the  citadel 
alone  was  saved,  &nd  the  necessity  of  re^orcing  its  garrison 
entailed  the  loss  of  Ifetaponitum,  while  Tnurii  and  Heradea 
followed  the  example  of  Tarentum  (b.o.  212).*  Fortunately  for 
the  Eomans,  their  decisive  victory  in  Sicily  enabled  them  to  take 
new  measures  to  prevent  the  !&JDEtoedonian  king  from  using  the 
door  thus  opened  into  Italy ;  and  the  calamity  which  at  the  same 
time  befell  them  in  Spain  was  too  remote  to  be  at  all  of  equal 
consequence.  It  is  time  to  cast  a  look  at  the  great  events  which 
had  meanwhile  occurred  on  those  secondary  theatres  of  the  war. 

Spates,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entered  by  a  Boman  army 
shortly  after  Hannibal  had  left  it,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  Scipio's  decision,  not  to  withdraw 
for  the  defence  of  Italy  the  army  destined  to  attack  Hannibal's 
real  base.  We  have  seen  how  he  followed  his  brother  Cneius  into 
Spain,  and  how  the  country  within  the  Ebro  was  overrun,  and  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  secured ;  how  successes  were  gained  beyond 
that  river,. and  Hasdrubal  himself  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  lead 
to  Italy  the  succours  so  much  needed  by  his  brother.  It  is  import 
tant  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  natives  to  the  combatants, 
and  this  first,  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  Spain  has  been  the 
theatre  of  the  conflicts  of  mighty  nations  for  empire,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  fixing  the  place  of  the  peninsula  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  exhibited  in  every 
age  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
mixture  of  its  population.  The  position  of  the  peninsula  has  laid 
it  open  to  the  infiux  of  various  races,  who  entered  partly  across  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  almost  severed  from  Europe; 
partly  across  the  narrow  straits,  which  rather  link  than  separate  it 
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from  Africa ;  and  partly  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
islands  of  Oorsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  gronp.  No  distant 
traces,  however,  are  left  of  any  peopling  of  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  the  sea,  as  distinct  from  that  by  the  Straits,  and  the  Iberian 
population  of  the  islands  seem  to  have  spread  fix)m,  rather  than 
to,  the  mainland.  With  regard  to  the  other  routes,  ethnc^raphers 
haye  frequently  been  misled  by  the  common  tendency  to  regard 
water  as  making  a  more  decided  severance  than  mountains  be- 
tween nations,  especially  when  they  belong  to  what  it  has  pleased 
the  formal  geographers  to  call  different  quarters  of  the  world.* 
Erom  this  point  of  view,  it  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the 
Iberians — ^the  most  characteristic  element  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation, and  those  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  Qreek  name 
of  Iheria  f — ^were  also  the  aborigines,  and  that  the  Celts — ^who  are 
found  mingled  with  them — ^were  later  immigrants  from  beyond 
the  Alps.  But,  as  Niebuhr  perceived,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
the  opposite  was  in  all  probability  the  actual  process.  In  all 
ages  of  recorded  history,  Spain  has  proved  practically  more  acces- 
sible by  the  straits  than  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  most  significant 
&ct  that  the  Yandals,  who  at  first  poured  down  upon  the  Boman 
Empire  from  the  North,  nevertheless  entered  Spain  from  the 
South,  and  the  course  both  of  that  and  the  Moorish  invasion 
guides  us  to  the  movements  that  preceded  the  historic  age.  .  As 
from  the  period  when  the  compact  civilization  of  the  province — 
almost  more  Boman  than  Italy  itself— was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  barbarian  deluge,  so  probably  before  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  opposite  waves  encountered  one  another  as  they 
swept  from  north  to  south  over  the  surface  of  the  peninsula.  i?he 
parallel  seems  to  hold  good  even  with  respect  to  the  general 
dividing  line  between  the  two  floods  of  population.    The  Sierra 

*  Another  example  of  the  working  of  this  fallacy  is  seen  in  the  common  notion  that 
I^Tpt  belongs  to  Africa  rather  than  Asia.  In  the  outset  of  our  work  we  blasted  on  the 
metdy  fonnal  and  therefore  misleading  nature  of  the  division  of  the  great  tripartite 
continent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  the  lig^  of  physical  geography,  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  see  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  one  prindpal  diyision,  lying 
between  the  Alps  and  their  eastern  prolongations  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlas  and  Desert 
on  the  south. 

t  The  Greeks  also  caDed  it  (like  Italy)  by  the  name  of  Be^)ma  (the  land  of  the 
Evening  Star)^  a  spedfio  application  of  their  generic  poetical  name  for  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  Roman  J97<panta,  the  native  EtpalUty  and  our  ifijpatii— properiy  Sptm^  or 
Sapan — is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Punic,  by  others  of  Iberian  derivation.  W.  von 
Humboldt  connects  it  with  the  Basque  apctHa^  a  border  or  edge^  as  the  margin  of  Europe 
towards  the  ocean.  His  woA  entitled  Frufiang  dtr  Utdsnudimgm  iAir  dU  Urbewoh' 
n$r  BupanimBt  Berlin,  1821,  is  an  invaluable  authority. 
TOL.  n.— 29 
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Morma^  which  80  long  separated  the  Moohb  of  Andalusia  from 
the  Goths  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  great  bonndary  between  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts.  But  in 
the  one  ease,  as  in  the  other,  the  stronger  intmsive  races  of  the 
Sonth  pressed  bejond  the  bonndary,  and  formed  the  great  nation 
of  the  Oeltibmans,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Ebro, 
while  the  pnre  Celts — as  has  been  their  &te  in  other  lands — were 
pressed  back  into  the  mountains  and  comers  of  the  peninsular— 
the  hills  of  Cantabria  on  the  north,  the  highlands  about  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho,  and  the  peninsida 
of  the  Algarves  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  which  retained  the  name 
ofCeltic^. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  mere 
names  applied  to  countries,  and  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
changes  of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  sought ;  but  Herodotus's  use 
of  the  name  CdUoe^  not  only  for  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  but 
specifically  for  Spain,  is  a  strong  argxunent  for  the  view,  l^t  the 
original  Celtic  population  of  Gktul  extended  also  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. Whether  ijbe  Celts  there  displaced  an  older  aboriginal  race 
is  a  question  as  to  which  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  various  indi- 
cations tend  to  prove  that  they  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the 
Iberians,  and  did  not  force  in  themselves  among  them.  The  posi- 
tions they  occupied  in  historic  times  were  those  of  a  conquered,  not 
a  conquering  race ;  while  the  Iberians,  so  far  from  retiring  before 
the  Celts,  were  able  to  intrude  upon  the  latter  in  their  own  QalUe 
country,  where  they  formed  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of 
Aquitania  and  Languedoc, 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  generic  name  of  Iberians 
the  ancient  writers  include  many  tribes  differing  very  conspicuonslj 
from  eadi  other.  The  Triduli  and  Turdetani  of  Andalusia  prob- 
ably received  a  laige  portion  of  Phoenician  blood:  the  Celti- 
berians  of  the  centre  attest  by  their  very  name  the  admixtore  of 
a  Celtic  element,  though  the  Iberian  predominated :  it  was  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  between  that  river  and  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  pure  Iberians  had  their  principal  seat  in  historic  times  ;* 

*  The  Iheri  are  the  people  about  the  Iberm^  Just  as  the  InA  (or  8mdi)  are  the 
pec^le  abont  tbe  (Mbit  or  Smd^i  but  the  qaestikm  remahis,  whether  the  people  took 
their  name  from  tiie  river,  or  oonyersely.  If  we  admit  the  foimer  as  tiie  soonder 
liew,  and  accept  the  theory  of  the  oii^nal  Gdtio  population  of  ^Mun,  we  maj 
derive  the  name  from  the  Oeltio  dber^  water  ;  and  so  add  the  n)erian8  to  the  kmgfiit 
of  peoples  whose  ^ipellation  is  to  be  son^t  hi  another  language  than  thdr  ovn. 
The  resemblance  of  name  to  the  n>erians  of  the  Gancasus  can  only  be  considered 
aoddentaL    The  Celtic  orighi  of  the  very  name  of  the  nwrians  would,  If  established, 
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and  hence  they  spread  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  to  the  whole  of  the  great  isthmns  between  the 
gnlfe  of  Biscay  and  Lyons,  as  far  east  as  the  Khone;  and  the 
northern  limit  may  be  fixed  at  the  Garonne.  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iberians  are  still  found  in  the  Basque  population  of 
these  regions,  preserving  to  this  day  the  language  and  character 
of  their  fore&thers.  The  Iberian  character,  indeed,  appears  in  the 
general  type  of  the  modem  Spaniard ;  but  the  Spanish  language 
is  a  mere  branch  of  the  Latin,  with  subordinate  elements  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  Iberian,  Gk>thic,  and  Arabia 

The  Basque  or  Biscayan  language  has  been  investigated 
with  great  zeal  by  modem  philologers,  one  of  whom  pronounces 
it  equal  in  the  way  of  philological  importance  and  interest,  to 
any  two  other  languages  of  the  world.*  This  interest  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  affinities  of 
the  language,  and  that  mystery  involves  the  origin  of  the  Iberian 
race.  The  isolated  position  of  the  Basque  among  languages  is 
just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  to  the  mass  of  Europe,  severed  from  which  by  a  great 
mountain  chain  it  juts  out  at  the  extreme  west  into  the  speechless 
ocean ;  while  even  within  this  isolated  domain  the  ancient  dialect 
has  been  submerged  for  two  thousand  years  beneath  the  language 
of  the  Boman  conquerors,  and  so  too  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  GkiuL  Corsica  and  Sardinia  had  indeed 
an  Iberian  population;  but  their  original  languages  are  almost 
entirely  lost.  Nor  has  comparative  philology  discovered  any  other 
fionily  near  enough  to  the  Basque  to  afford  a  safe  basis  of  com- 
parison; and  the  language  itself  never  attracted  any  considerable 
attention,  till  a  knowledge  of  it  was  required  by  linguistic  and 
ethnical  investigations.  The  Biscayans  themselves,  like  the 
patriotic  Celtic  amateurs,  have  studied  their  own^langnage,  as 
Dr.  Latham  remarks,  ^^with  more  zeal  than  criticism."  The 
same  writer  sums  up  the  comparison  of  the  Basque  with  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  the  observation  that,  excluding  a  few 
words  obviously  of  later  introduction,  as  ^^  spirit "  ^^  angel,"  aAd 
80  forth, ''  with  the  Latin  there  is  no  Bask  word  in  common :  nor 

go  far  to  oounteibalanoe  the  eTidenoe  for  the  prior  ftntiqaitj  of  the  n>eriaii8  firom  the 
prerailing  names  of  tribes  (Ltftham,  p.  680);  besides  that  such  enidenoe  seems  as 
ineletant  as  it  would  be  to  hifbr,  on  dmilar  groands^  the  priority  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
Celts  hi  England. 

*  Latham,  EUnnnUa  of  Ckm^tanUwe  PhUoiogy^  ^bm^  IttiI.  p.  676. 
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yet  with  the  Greek :  nor  yet  with  the  German :  nor  yet  with  the 
Keltic :  nor  yet  with  the  Skipitar  :*  there  is  nothing,  in  short,  like 
anything  in  Southern,  Central,  or  Western  Enrope."  Only  with 
the  Finish  and  the  Sclavonic  dialects  do  we  find  some  few  words 
in  common;  t  a  basis  far  too  narrow  to  support  the  theory  bnilt 
upon  them,  that  the  Iberians  were  the  remains  of  aa  original 
TJgrian  population,  which  was  spread  over  Western  Europe— like  , 
the  Turanian  which  we  have  traced  in  southern  Asia — ^before  the 
immigrations  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Pelasgians  froni  Asia.  That  such  a  race  did  once  people  the  ex- 
treme west,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the 
range  of  primeval  civilization,  is  highly  probable  from  analogy; 
but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  Iberians.  On 
the  side  of  Africa  more  plausible  resemblances  have  been  traced 
to  the  Berber  dialects,  and  still  more  to  the  Coptic,  jf  Though 
these  resemblances  are  still  but  scanty,  they  are  the  most  that 
comparative  philology  can  famish ;  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  thej 
agree  with  the  tradition  of  an  Asiatic  population  of  l^orth^m 
Africa ;  for  expeHence  shows  that  such  a  population  would  extend 
itself  into  Spain.  At  the  most,  the  resemblance  is  insufficient  to 
guide  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Basque  belongs  to  the 
Semitic  or  the  Aryan  family;  while  its  grammar  seems  to  be 
rather  of  that  agglutinative  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Turanian  languages.  Perhaps  the  hypothesis  most  nearly  ac- 
counting for  the  facts  is  that  of  the  immigration  by  way  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Straits  of  an  oriental  race  whose  language  had 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  a^lutinative  stage.  A  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  races  of  the  earth  may  reveal 
resemblances  yet  unknown.§ 

*  That  is,  the  AQMoiAn  of  Noriliem  Greeoe,  which  ifl  deiired  from  the  incknt 
niTrian. 

f  Theee  are  se  few  that  it  may  be  hitereBtiiig  to  dte  them.  The  words  ognifTbg 
Chd^  Hmnder^  n^A^  and  rcRfi^  are  hi  the  Basque,  jovnao^  twmai,  ffou^  and  uri  or 
eurij  and  in  Tarious  Finnish  or  Ugrian  dialects,  jen^  cKdrmei,  gi  or  fy^  and  /or.  Agiin 
the  words  ngni^ing  lake,  rwer,  and  tM,  are  in  the  Basque,  aSntgira,  errio  (f ),  and 
M,  and  in  the  Sdavonio,  euro,  r^ka,  and  led.  Such  are  the  scanty  materials  from  which 
aif  hypothesis  of  a  nation's  orig^  has  been  oonstracted  1 

X  A  close  likeness  hi  such  prin^tiye  words  as  numerals  is  always  held  to  be  a  strong 
proof  of  the  afiOnity  of  Ungoages.  There  is  a  striking  example  of  such  a  reeembhooe 
between  the  Basque  hat,  mi,  and  aopi,  and  the  Coptic  otio^  amm^  and  aftoa^  the 
respective  words  sSgnifying  oim^  m'x,  and  swan. 

§  The  following  passage  presents  a  curious  proof  of  the  great  uncertainty  df  tfaii 
problem,  and  indicates  the  wide  fields  which  still  lie  open  to  philological  and  etfanictl 
speculations: — ^^'With  the  present  tenden<7  of  certain  opinions  amoii^  the  Dstn- 
ralists,  ophdons  which  recent  speculations  up<Hi  recent  fiusts  have  ied  to  fiiTOor  the 
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It  18  mnch  easier  to  describe  the  character  of  the  ancient  IberianB ; 
for  this  has  been  perpetuated  more  widely  than  their  language  in 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  The  resemblance  has  been  admirably 
traced  by  Dr.  Arnold : — ^^  The  grave  dress,  the  temperance  and 
sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 
severance in  guerrilla  warfSeure,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the 
highest  military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Qreek  and  Boman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy  and  gallantry 
of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argument  of 
an  imperfect  civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom 
gave,  instead  of  receiving  a  dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes 
inherited,  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads 
of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might  be 
provided  with  suitable  wives.  In  andther  point,  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  was  remarked  also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  igno- 
rant, but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning 
and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indomitable — ^fond 
of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war."  * 
The  incapacity  here  referred  to  arose,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of 
military  genius,  or  even  from  that  mixture  of  self-suffldency  and 
instability  of  which  our  own  times  have  had  full  experience,  as 
from  the  disunion  of  the  several  tribes — and  not  merely  their 
disunion,  but  the  mutual  exasperation  which  has  made  them  the 
helpless  victims  of  foreign  foes,  or  the  still  more  helpless  de- 
pendents of  foreign  friends,  whom  they  have  afterwards  requited 
with  ingratitude  and  hatred.  It  is  only  when  driven  to  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  cities  that  they  have  shown  the  matchless  endurance 
which  have  made  the  sieges  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  Gerona 
and  Zaragoza  equally  memorable  in  ancient  and  modem  history. 
In  Condi's  "History  of  the  Arabs,''  a  general,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards, "  On  horseback  they  are  eagles ; 
in  the  defence  of  their  towns,  lions ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women." 

claims  of  thegenuB  homo  to  a  high  ftntiqmty,  it  ifl  scarcely  superflnoas  to  say  a  little  upon 
a  qneeCioii  even  more  transcendental  than  the  Fin  hypothesis.  They  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  oertam  outlying  members  of  our  kind  having  belonged  to  certain  continents 
now  under  water.  One  of  these,  or  a  part  of  one,  was  in  the  parts  beyond  Spain.  If 
•0,  the  Basic  area  may  be  the  remahis  of  avast  Atlantic  systen^  of  which  Maddra  and  the 
Azores  are  fragments,  belongmg  to  the  nuocene  period.'*— Latham,  Slemmtio/  Compar- 

\  PMMogy,  p.  688. 

*  Arnold,  SRMUfry  of  Roim^  vol  iil  pp.  896,  897. 
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Such  a  people  counted  for  but  little  in  the  contest  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Bomans;  except  to  hamper  the 
moyements  of  both  by  attempts  to  gain  their  ahnost  valneless 
adhesion*  The  result  was  an  irregolar  war,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  The  natives  were  upon  the  whole 
disposed  to  regard  the  Komans  as  deliverers ;  and  the  genius  of 
the  two  Scipios,  supported  by  the  ftill  army  who  became  veterans 
under  their  conmiand,  secured  a  decisive  superiority.  The  city  of 
Tarraco  {Taaragonc^^  with  its  new  harbours  and  fortifications, 
formed  a  base  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  went  far  to 
counterbalance  the  Punic  possession  of  Kew  Carthage  (b.o.  216). 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Scipios  advanced  into  Andalusia, 
and  gained  two  brilliant  victories  at  Sliturgi  and  Intibili  (b.o.  215). 
The  capture  of  Saguntum  in  the  next  campaign  revenged  the 
great  disaster  with  which  the  war  had  begon,  and  gave  the  Bo- 
mans a  second  fortress,  between  the  Ebro  and  New  Carthage 
(b.o.  214).  Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Scipios  confined  to 
Spain.  Beversing  the  process  by  which  Hannibal  had  attacked 
Italy,  they  prepared  to  attad:  AMca  by  way  of  Spain;  and  their 
first  step  was  to  secure  an  aUy  among  the  native  princes.  It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  we  first  meet  with  the  names  of  Stphax  and 
Mashobsa,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  period  of  the 
war.  The  great  nation  of  the  Numidians,  extending  from  the  river 
Malva  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  east,  was  divided  into 
the  two  tribes  of  the  Masseesylii  and  the  Massylii,  the  former 
occupying  the  western  and  larger  division,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modem  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ;  the  latter  the  eastern 
division,  or  tiie  province  of  Oonstantineh.  Syphax  was  the  king 
of  the  Massffisylians ;  the  king  of  the  If  assylians  was  Oala,  father 
of  the  more  unowned  Masinissa.  The  natural  rivalry  between 
princes  ruling  over  two  hordes  of  the  same  untamed  barbarians, 
and  each  covetous  of  the  other's  dominions,  made  it  easy  for  the 
Carthaginians  and  Bomans  to  enlist  them  in  their  quarrels.  Sy- 
phax was  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  Bomans,  and  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  they  been  able  to  support  him  with  an 
army,  was  shown  by  the  successes  he  achieved  for  a  time  with  his 
own  troops  officered  by  Bomans.  The  Libyan  farmers  showed 
their  usual  readiness  to  desert  Carthage  at  the  first  alarm  of  an 
invasion ;  and  Hasdrubal  himself  was  recalled  &om  Spain  to  put 
down  their  disaflfection,  while  Gala  was  incited  to  make  war  upon 
his  rivaL  •  His  son  Masinissa  now  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  long  career  which  only  terminated  with  his  ninetieth 
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year.  Marching  against  8 jphax  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to  Buefor  peace,  while  Haadrabal 
inflicted  on  the  libyanB  the  wonted  revenge  of  Carthage  against 
her  revolted  subjects. 

His  departure  had  left  the  Scipios  to  become  the  undisputed 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  mature  their  schemes  for  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa.  But  all  was  changed  when  SEasdrubal  returned 
from  Africa  flushed  with  victory,  followed  by  large  reinforcements 
under  his  brother  Mago*  and  Hasdrubal  die  son  of  Gisgo.  To 
meet  their  overpowering  numbers,  the  Scipios  fell  back  upon  the 
natives,  and  took  20,000  Oeltiberians  into  their  pay.  The  faith- 
lessness of  these  allies,  combined  with  the  fatal  error  of  dividing 
their  forces,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Bomans.  Hasdrubal  Barca, 
who  was  opposed  to  Cneius  Scipio,  bribed  the  Celtiberians  to  leave 
the  Boman  camp,  and  Scipio  was  forced  to  retreat  A  far  worse 
disaster  befel  the  larger  body  of  the  Boman  forces  under  Publius 
Scipio.  Attacked  by  the  united  armies  of  the  other  EEasdrubal  and 
Mago,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  surrounded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliaries.  His  bold  resolution  to 
break  out  of  the  net  by  crushing  this  advancing  force  was  frus- 
trated by  the  pursuit  of  the  Numidian  horse  under  Masinissa. 
While  the  Bomans,  thus  cut  off  from  their  camp,  and  already 
engaged  with  the  Iberians  in  front,  turned  to  meet  the  charges  of 
the  light  horse,  time  was  given  for  the  Punic  infantry  to  come 
up :  the  Bomans  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  resist- 
ance ceased  with  the  fall  of  their  general,  who  might  solace  his 
last  moments  with  the  thought  that  his  son  had  already  given 
.promise  of  being  his  avenger.  Oneius  Scipio,  who  had  mean- 
while retreated  in  good  order  before  Hasdrubal,  now  found  him- 
self assailed  by  the  three  Punic  armies,  while  l^e  terrible  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  cut  off  his  conmiunications  and  supplies.  He  took 
up  a  position  on  a  hill,  to  seU  his  own  and  his  soldiers'  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  only  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  a 
small  body  who  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  under  0.  Mar* 
dus.  They  were  joined  beyond  the  Ebro  by  a  division  of  the  army 
of  P.  Scipio,  which,  left  in  chaige  of  the  camp,  had  been  brought 
off  in  safety  by  the  legate  Titus  Fonteius.  The  army  thus  rallied, 
supported  by  the  garrisons  in  Hither  Spain,t  called  0.  Mardus 
to  the  command ;  and  his  experience  and  energy  made  good  the 

*  ICago  had  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Gaim»  to  Carthage, 
t  This  fras  the  name  always  given  to  the  dlTialon  of  Spain  nearest  to  the  oontineDl^ 
between  the  Fjrrenees  and  the  Ebia 
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liae  of  the  Ebro.  But  all  waa  lost  beyond  that  river,  and  few  of 
the  garrisons  had  time  to  retreat  So  long,  however,  as  the  Ebro 
and  Pyrenees  were  held  by  the  Bomans,  the  main  ot>ject  of  the 
Spanish  war  was  secured  by  preventing  reinforc^nents  from  paasing 
over  into  Italy ;  and  the  new  generals  whom  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  had  associated  with  Hasdmbal  did  their  best  to  aid  the 
Boman  cause  by  their  mutual  dissensions.  Time  was  thus  given 
till  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  destined  to  retrieve  the  disaster  in 
Spain,  which  was  meanwhile  balanced  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
Marcellus  in  Sicily  (b.o.  312). 

Nowhere  had  the  Eomans  seemed  more  secure  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  the  Sidliansto  aid 
their  ancient  enemies,  who  would  have  become  far  worse  masters 
than  the  Bomans;  and  Syracuse,  which  alone  retained  its  inde- 
pendence, was  governed  by  Hiero,  the  long-tried  Mend  of  Bome. 
But  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  sovereign  is  naturally 
tempted  by  mere  novelty,  and  incited  by  counseUorB  who  have 
long  been  kept  in  the  back-^ound,  to  try  a  new  line  of  policy; 
and  there  of  course  survived  an  Anti-Boman  party  among  the 
restless  Syracusans.  The  death  of  Hiero  took  place  just  at  the 
crisis  when  the  battle  of  Gannee  had  weakened  the  prestige  of 
Bome.  His  son  Qelo  was  already  dead,  and  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  entered  into  relations  with  Oarthage. 
For  this  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  tyrannical  spirit  which  lie  mani- 
fested thus  early,  he  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  only  thirteen 
months  (b.o.  215).  The  republic  was  nominally  restored ;  but  in 
reality  the  city  was  the  prey  of  contending  factions,  among  whom 
the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  held  the  balance.  The 
emissaries  of  Hannibal,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  made  the  most 
of  the  confosion ;  but  die  citizens  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the 
force  which  had  been  prepared  to  act  under  Marcellus  against 
Hieronymus ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  driven  from  Syracuse, 
found  refuge  at  LeontinL  Meanwhile  Maroellus,  after  his  successes 
against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship, 
in  order  to  resume  his  interrupted  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.o.  214). 
SQs  first  act  was  to  storm  Leontini,  and  to  put  to  death  2000 
Boman  deserters.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to 
H^bessus,  were  admitted  into  Syracuse  by  their  partisans.  By  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  example  of  Leontini|  they 'deterred  the  citi- 
zens from  attempting  a  reconciliation  with  Bome.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  in  favour  of  peace,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  gates  were 
closed  against  Marcellus. 
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The  consul  now  inveBted  Hie  city  both  by  sea  and  land.    His 
chief  attacIcB  were  made  from  the  sea  against  the  quarter  of  Achra- 
dina ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  a  master-spirit,  whose  name  shines 
among  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  human  intellect^  the  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  Asohucedes, — ^the  Kewton  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  Pythagoras  was  its  Copernicus.    It  is  long 
since  our  attention  has  been  claimed,  amidst  the  contests  of  re- 
publics and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  by  the  purer  triumphs 
gained  in  the  field  of  science, — ^where  freedom  ever  reigns  supreme, 
or  is  only  questioned,  to  cover  those  who  would  fetter  it  with 
speedy  conftision  and  shame.    Bom  about  the  year  287  b.o.,  Ar- 
chimedes had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  was 
numbered  among  the  ^^  Martyrs  oi  Science.^'    An  early  residence 
in  Egypt  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  science  which 
flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  teaching  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  who  died  about 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Archimedes.    He  was  not  only  the* 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  pure  geometry 
he  was  the  greatest  inventor  of  any  age.    SQs  discoveries  in  the 
measurement  of  curved  lines — ^that  is,  their  approximate  reduction 
to  straight 'lines  of  equal  length — and  in  relation  to  the  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  astonishing 
triumphs  of  the  genius  that  could  make  them  without  the  aid  of 
the  modem  analysis — ^an  instrument  which,  in  fact,  borrows  its 
first  principles  from  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  Archimedes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proo&  of  his  genius  was  given  by  a 
demonstration,  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  number  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  grains  of  sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars.    This  work,*  which  he  addressed  to  Odo,  the  son  of  Hiero, 
in  reply  to  the  ignorant  assertion  of  some  persons,  that  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Syracuse  were  infinite  in  number,  involves  the 
principles  both  of  the  method  of  logarithms  and  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.    Nor  was  Archimedes  less  supreme  in  the  province  of 
applied  mathematics.    ^^  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the  founda- 
tion of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces  in  the  time  of  ITewton,  and  no  essential  addition  was 
made  to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fiuids  and  floating 


*  ItB  title  is  '0  irtifi/dniCi  or  Armariui.  Another  oaiions  example  of  such  problems  is 
the  easy  demonstration  that,  among  a  certahi  laige  nmnber  of  homan  bein^— aay  the 
population  of  London, — there  are  at  least  two  who  have  precisely  the  same  number  of 
hairs  iqpOQ  tb^  heads. 
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bodies  establkhed  by  him  till  the  publication  of  Stevin'B  researcheB 
on  the  pressure  of  fluids  in  a.d.  1608/'*  His  discovery  of  flie 
method  of  determining  specific  gravities  by  immersion  in  a  fluid, 
though  probably  known  to  almost  every  reader,  is  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  world  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a  mere 
allusion.  An  artist,  to  whom  Hiero  had  entrusted  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  to  make  a  crown,  was  suspected  of  having  sub- 
stituted for  a  portion  of  the  gold  an  equal  weight  of  silver.  As 
the  latter  metal  is  lighter  than  the  former,  the  exchange  would  of 
course  increase  the  total  bulk ;  but  how  was  this  to  be  ascertaiiied 
in  the  case  of  such  an  object  as  a  crown,  without  destroying  all  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  perhaps  only  casting  shame  on  the 
suspicion  i  Bevolving  the  problem  incessantly  in  his  mind,  Archi- 
medes happened  to  plunge  into  a  bath  which,  being  too  full,  over- 
flowed. The  solution  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  ran  home  through 
the  streets,  naked  as  he  was,  shouting  out  the  ever-memorable 
^^  Heureka  I  Heureka  I — ^I  have  found  it  out  1 1  have  found  it  out !  "f 
The  simple  fact,  that  a  body  plunged  in  water  displaces  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  foT  the  flrst  time  suggested 
to  the  prepared  mind  of  the  philosopher  the  inference,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  immersed  body  might  be  determined  by*  measuring 
the  displaced  fluid,  and  then  that  by  weighing  both,  in  the  case 
of  any  body  to  be  experimented  upon,  a  general  standard  might 
be  flxed  for  all  specific  gravities.  It  was  doubtless  by  subsequent 
investigation  that  Archimedes  arrived  at  the  more  elegant  method, 
which  is  demonstrated  in  his  treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  of  dete^ 
mining  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water  indirectly  by  the  loss  of 
weight  which  its  upward  pressure  causes  to  the  immersed  body. 

It  was  by  such  applications  of  science  to  practical  affairs  that 
Archimedes  excited,  in  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  an  admiration 
which  naturally  led  to  some  exaggeration  of  th^  facts  themselves. 
Thus  the  story,  that  he  set  fire  to  the  Boman  ships  by  means  of 
the  solar  rays  reflected  to  a  focus  from  a  concave  system  of 
mirrors,  has  always  been  eagerly  discussed ;  and  Buffon  took  the 
trouble  to  prove  its  possibility  by  igniting  wood  at  a  distance  of 
160  feet  by  means  of  a  concave  system  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The 
argument  of  Gibbon,  that  such  a  surprising  feat  could  hardly  have 
been  invented,  had  it  not  really  been  performed,  is  more  plausible 
than  sound ;  for,  when  the  experiment  ifttd  once  been  witnessed  on 

*  Prof.  Donkin,  s.  y.  Arehitrndea,  in  the  DvoHonary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogrofh^^ 
an  ardde  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  ftirther  infonnation. 
f  lBX)pfiKay  eifprfKO, 
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a  small  scale,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  its  perfbrmance  on  a  large 
one.  From  the  purely  historical  point  of  view^  the  question  is 
settled  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  who  dwell 
with  admiration  on  the  mechanical  devices  by  which  Archimedes 
destroyed  or  counteracted  all  the  engines  of  Marcellus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  conyert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  after  eight  months 
of  fruitless  assaults.  In  the  history  of  naval  architecture,  Archi- 
medes was  destined  to  a  posthumous  fame  far  surpassing  that 
which  he  achieved  by  the  immense  ship  he  constructed  for  Hiero. 
That  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  laundbed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw;  and  the  ingenious  application  of  the  same  mechanical 
power  to  the  raising  of  water,  known  as  the  "  Screw  of  Archi- 
medes," had  been  in  use  above  2000  years,  before  the  simple  idea 
of  its  converse  application — ^by  using  a  floating  screw  to  drwe 
cmay  instead  of  d^w^  the  particles  of  water,  the  reaction  of  which 
would  drive  forward  the  vessel  to  which  the  screw  was  fixed — 
revolutionized  the  modem  naval  and  commercial  marines.  Mean- 
while, in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Eomans,  the  genius 
of  Archimedes  anticipated  the  time  when  sieges  would  depend 
more  on  engineering  science  than  on  brute  force. 

The  time  thus  gained  enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  send  a 
powerful  army  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  Landing  at  Heraclea 
Minoa,  Hinulco  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  213). 
The  severity  of  the  Bomans  in  punishing  the  revolt  of  Enna  drove 
most  of  the  smaller  cities  into  the  arms  of  Carthage.  The  position 
of  Mareellus  was  becoming  critical,  when  the  escalade  of  apart  of 
the  walls,  which  had  been  left  unguarded  during  a  festival,  made 
him  master  of  the  suberb  of  Epipote,  with  the  quarters  of  Nea- 
polis  and  Tych^.  The  Eomans  had  thus  secured  a  strong  position 
within  the  walls,  when  the  united  armies  of  Himilco  and  Hippo- 
crates advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  dty.  They  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus ;  and  its  pestilential  marshes,  which  had 
more  than  once  saved  the  city  from  a  besi^ng  army,  now  proved 
fatal  to  one  that  came  to  its  succour.  The  pestilence  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  Africans,  with  their  general  Himilco.  Hippocrates, 
too,  fell  a  victim,  and  the  surviving  Sicilians  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities.  Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
retreated  rather  than  risk  a  battle  with  the  Bomans,  who  now 
completed  the  investment  of  the  dty  by  sea.  Epicydes,  in 
despair,  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum ;  and  the  citizens  were 
already  opening  n^otiations  for  a  surrender,  when  the  merce- 
naries once  more  murdered  the  magistrates.    One  of  their  captains 
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admitted  Marcellns  into  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  key  both  to  the 
port  and  city ;  and  thereupon  the  citizens  surrendered  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  Achradina,  relying,  doubtless,  on  obtaining  the 
mercy  due  to  those  who  had  acted  under  compulsion.  But  Mar- 
ceUus  preferred  to  indulge  his  soldiers  after  their  long  blockade, 
and  to  make  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  Marcellus  at  once  embittered  the 
humihation  of  the  defeat,  and  offended  the  old  Soman  party  at 
home,  by  carrying  away  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  Nor 
could  any  satisfaction  be  obtained  from  the  Boman  Senate.  Syra- 
cuse and  her  subject  towns  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributaries, 
and  her  citizens  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Archimedes  was  among  the  victims  of  the  sack  of  Achradina,  slain 
by  a  Eoman  soldier,  whose  questions  he  was  too  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem  to  answer.  Marcellus  regretted  his  death, 
and  honoured  his  remains  with  a  stately  fdneraL  His  tomb,  out- 
side the  gate  of  Achradina,  was  marked  by  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder,  as  the  memorial  of  his  most  ingenious  discovery ;  and  by 
this  token  it  was  discovered  by  Oicero,  overgrown  with  briars, 
when  the  Syracusans  assured  him  that  the  monument  of  their 
most  illustrious  fellow-citizen  no  longer  existed.* 

Even  after  the  loss  of  Syracuse,  HAunibal  made  an  effort  to  save 
Sicily  by  sending  Mutines,  an  energetic  leader  of  Kumidian  horse, 
to  the  support  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Agrigentum.  An  active 
guerilla  warfare  encouraged  the  smaller  towns  in  their  revolt  from 
the  Eomans,  and  Marcellus,  advancing  from  Syracuse  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  received  a  check  on  the  river  Himera. 
But  all  was  imdone  by  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  who  represented  the 
dominant  party  at  Oarthage,  towards  the  officer  of  Hannibal,  By 
giving  battle  to  Marcellns,  in  the  absence  of  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
the  Carthaginians  incurred  a  complete  defeat ;  and  when  Mutines 
protracted  the  guerilla  war  with  signal  success,  Hanno  deposed 
him  from  his  command.  Upon  this  Mutines  opened  the  gates  of 
Agrigentum  to  the  Bomans,  and  Hanno  barely  effected  his  escape 
by  sea.  The  Punic  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Bomans  remained  masters  of  all 
Sicily  (b.0.  210). 

Italy  had  meanwhile  been  the  scene  of  events  of  the  deepest 
interest.  During  the  two  years'  indecisive  war,  in  which  Hannibal 
was  bent  on  obtaining  Tarentum,  and  the  Bomans  on  recovering 

*  Cicero  himseif  relates  the  disooTery,  which  took  place  when  he  was  qusstor  in  SM- 
I7,  B.a  76  {7ki$euL  IHspui.  v.  2S). 
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Oapna,  the  latter  acquired  the  fortrefis  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  and  the 
snbmifiBion  of  sereral  towns  of  the  Brattians  proved  the  weakness 
of  Hannibal's  hold  on  his  Italian  allies  (b-o.  218).  The  capture  of 
Tarentum  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  Capua,  now 
closely  beset  by  the  consuls  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (b.o.'  212).  An  eventfdl  campaign  ensued,  in  which 
the  brave  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life,  and  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Hannibal  were  neutralized  by  the  tenacity  of  the  Bomans.  After 
breakmg  up  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  had  spent  the  winter  at  Taren- 
tum, the  citadel  of  which  still  held  out,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Capua,  invested  more  closely  than  ever  by  three  Boman  armies,  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  famine  (B.a.  211).  Betuming  by 
forced  marches  into  Campania,  he  fortified  a  camp  at  his  old  quar- 
ters on'Mt.  Tifata,  overlooking  the  entrenchments  which  the  Bo- 
mans held  stubbornly  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  Campanian  and 
Punic  horse  from  within  and  from  without. 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  before 
Capua,  Hannibal  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  an  advance 
on  Bome.  With  that  consummate  skill  which  governed  his  most 
audacious  movements,  he  led  his  troops  between  the  armies  and 
fortresses  of  the  enemy  to  Tibur,  and  thence  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  he  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  While 
he  laid  waste  the  country  to  the  very  gates,  and  his  long-dreaded 
presence  inspired  the  people  with  the  wildest  alarm,  the  Senate  set 
the  example  of  confidence  by  offering  for  sale  the  ground  on  which 
his  camp  was  pitched,  and  a  purchaser  was  found  to  give  its  ftdl 
price.  In  truth  there  was  no  real  danger.  The  city  was  suffi- 
ciently defended  by  two  l^ons,  under  the  veteran  Fabius,  agamst 
the  small  army  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  fact,  did  not  expect  to  take 
Bome,  but  to  draw  off  the  proconsular  armies  from  Capua.  Even 
^in  this  he  was  disaippointed,  for  the  consul  Fnlvius  alone  followed 
him,  leaving  his  colleague  to  maintain  the  blockade.  Nor  would 
either  Fabius  within  the  city,  or  Fulvius  without,  give  him  the 
chance  of  a  pitched  battle.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
in  the  hope  of  saving  Capua;  but  the  retiring  Uon  turned  to  crush 
the  most  adventurous  of  his  assailants,  the  consul  P.  Snlpicius 
Galba,  who  had  marched  out  fi^m  Bome  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile 
Capua  had  been  surrendered  by  those  of  the  nobles  who  were  left, 
after  several  had  anticipated  tiieir  fate  by  their  own  hands ;  and 
the  city,  punished  with  a  vengeance  proportioned  to  the  harm  done 
by  its  defection,  was  henceforth  disabled  from  attempting  a  rivalry 
with  Bome  (b.c.  211).  . 
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The  reduction  of  Oapna,  not  by  Burprise  or  treacbeiy,  but  by  a 
two  years'  siege,  in  spite  of  the  nlanoet  efforts  of  Hannibal,  was  an 
omen  of  the  fate  of  his  cause  among  the  Italians.  Its  effect  was 
at  once  seen  in  their  attempts  to  make  their  peace  with  Borne, 
and  in  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  Boman  government,  who 
not  only  sent  reinforcements  to  Spain,  but  imprudently  ventured  to 
reduce  their  total  forces.  Just  when  they  had  in  Jtibrcellus,  now 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  a  general  who  might  have  guided  them 
on  the  turning  tide  to  victory,  they  left  him  to  fisuse  Hannibal  with 
an  inadequate  force..  His  conquest  of  Balapia  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  proconsul  On.  Fulvius  at  Herdonia  in 
Apulia ;  and,  in  a  bloody  battle  of  two  days  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus,  each  claimed  the  victory  (B.a  210).  In  the  following 
year,  while  the  consul  Q.  Falvius  Flaccus  recovered  several  places 
in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  his  colleague,  Q.  Fabius  MaTimns,  sig- 
nalized at  once  his  fifth  consulship  and  the  close  of  his  long  career 
by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum,  which  was  surrendered  by  the  Brut- 
tians  in  its  garrison.  The  Italian  Ghreeks  were  appalled  by  a  more 
fearftQ  example  than  that  made  of  their  brethren  at  Syracuse. 
After  an  indiscriminate  massacre  and  pillage,  there  remained  80,000 
Tarentines  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  3000  talents  to  be  carried  into 
the  public  treasury  (b.o.  209).  This  close  of  the  military  career  of 
the  octogenarian  Fabius  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  more 
ardent  rival.  Elected  to  his  fifth  consulship  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
Marcellus  seemed  destined  to  ftdfil  his  long-cherished  ambition  of 
finishing  the  war.  But  he  was  surprised,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Quinctius  Orispinus,  near  Yeuusia,  by  a  body  of  Kumidian  horsa 
Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Crispinns  escaped  fix>m  the  field  only  to 
die  of  his  wounds.  Hannibal  rendered  worthy  honours  to  the 
remains  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  (b.c.  208). 

The  great  conflict  between  Bome  and  Carthage  had  now  lasted 
full  ten  years ;  and  both  parties  seemed  ready  to  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion, unless  some  new  events  should  occur  to  bring  on  a  crisia. 
Bome,  indeed,  having  weathered  the  first  shock  of  the  tempest,  bad 
by  her  undaunted  perseverance  gained  more  and  more  upon  her 
enemy ;  but  her  finances  were  disorganized,  her  last  reserve  of  mon- 
ey used  up,  her  soldiers  deep  in  arrears  of  pay ;  and  she  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  long  credit  given  by  contractors,  who 
cheated  the  state  in  return,  and  on  the  voluntary  loans  ad- 
vanced by  the  rich,  who  were  themselves  threatened  with  ruin 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  withdrawal  of  labourers 
and  slaves  from  agriculture  to  the  army.    The  Sabellian  commii- 
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nities  of  the  Bonth,  having  done  little  harm  by  their  defection, 
were  now  again  falling  off  from  Hannibal ;  but  conspiracieB  were 
discovered  in  Etroria,  and  some  even  of  the  Latin  states  refased 
any  longet  to  share  the  burthen  of  the  war.  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pent  up  in  a  comer  of  Italy,  abandoned  by  his 
allies,  deprived  of  succours  by  the  party  divisions  at  home,  disap- 
pointed of  help  irom  Sicily  and  Macedonia,  and  doomed  apparently 
to  a  like  disappointment  from  the  side  of  Spain  through  the  sue- 
cesses  of  young  Publius  Scipio. 

It  was  in  this  position  of  affairs  that  all  parties  were  startled 
by  the  news  that  Hasdmbal  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  in 
fhll  march  to  join  Ms  brother  in  Italy.  His  reverses  in  Spain  had 
hastened  his  taking  the  very  step  which  had  been  expected  as  the 
fruit  of  his  complete  establishment  in  that  coimtry ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  how  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  had 
flailed  to  stop  Hasdrubal's  march.  The  winter  was  employed  by 
the  Bomans  in  exertions  to  meet  the  double  danger.  Twenty- 
three  legions  were  enrolled ;  exemptions  from  military  service  were 
annulled ;  and  volunteers  were  called  for.  lliese  preparations  were 
however  still  incomplete,  when  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Alps  at  a 
much  earlier  season  than  Hannibal,  and  comparatively  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  assistance  purchased  from  the  Gallic  tribes. 
He  had  abeady  been  reinforced  by  8000  ligurian  mercenaries, 
and  now  the  Oisalpine  .Gauls  obeyed  his  call  to  arms.  The  whole 
movement  had  been  concerted  with  Hannibal,  and  its  snooess 
depended  on  the  junction  of  the  two  brothers,  a  junction  which  it 
was  vital  for  the  Bomans  to  prevent.  The  consuls  for  the  new 
year  were  0.  Claudius  Nero*  and  M.  livius  Salinator.  Nero,  who 
had  already  been  opposed,  as  praetor,  to  Hasdrubal  in  Spain  (b.o. 
212),  now  marched  southward  against  Hannibal,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bh^um  towards  Apulia.    A 

*  On  the  first  occarrenoe  of  these  names,  so  famous  mider  the  Republic  and  so  in- 
ftmous  under  the  Empire,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  of  the  six  OsBsani 
(iHio  alone  could  ^irvpeiAj  be  so  called),  all  but  Julius  aiid  Augustus  were  both  ClaudU 
and  NltronMj  that  is,  of  the  Caandian  gens  and  the  Nero  fiunily.  The  &et  is  disguised  by 
their  being  called  by  parts  of  their  full  names.  Hberim  and  Oahtg  are  common  jmv- 
namina  of  the  family,  and  the  emperor  who  bore  the  latter  is  disguised  under  the  nidc- 
name  of  OaliffnlOy  which  is  equivalent  to  lAttU  Boota^  just  as  if  John  were  commonly 
known  in  English  history  as  T^u^land.  Claudbm  bore  the  gentHe,  and  I/ero  the  &mily 
name.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  thdr  intricate  relationships  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Claudii  Nerones  of  the  republic.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Claudii 
were  of  Sabme  extraction,  and  in  that  language  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified  brave. 
The  Neros  were  all  descended  from  Tiberius  daudhis  Nero,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the 
flunouB  censor  Appius  Claudius  Obscos. 
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bloody  conflict  at  Onimentnin,  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  victory, 
failed  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hannibal,  who  finally  halted  at 
Oannsium  to  await  news  from  his  brother. 

The  expected  despatch  from  Hasdnibal  was  intercepted  by 
Nero,  who  nsed  the  information  with  eqnal  skill  and  daring. 
Finding  that  Hasdmbal  appointed  the  rendezvons  at  Kamia,  in 
TTmbria,  and  relying  on  Hannibal's  waiting  in  Apnlia  for  the 
news  which  had  thns  failed  him,  Nero  started  with  a  picked  force 
ofrOOO  men  to  join  his  coUeagne  in  the  north,  still  leaving  an 
army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Hannibal.  The  consnls  effected 
their  junction  at  Sena  Gullica  {SmigagUci)  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  met  Hasdmbal  on  the  banks  of  the  Metanrus  {MeUvwr&j.  A 
fierce  battle,  in  which  victory  long  hung  in  suspense,  was  decided 
by  a  skilfrd  movement  of  Nero  from  the  right  wing  to  the  left, 
where  Livius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
Hasdmbal  fell  in  the  battle.  In  him  and  his  army,  Hannibal  lost 
the  only  helper  on  whom  he  could  confidently  rely,  and  the  only 
hope  of  a  diversion  or  of  effective  succour.  He  was  still  waiting 
for  news  in  his  Apulian  camp,  when  the  insulting  victor,  return- 
ing after  barely  a  fortnight's  absence  from  his  double  march  of 
500  miles,  flung  his  brother's  head  within  the  outpoets.  The 
indignation  which  Hannibal  might  have  felt  at  such  a  return  for 
the  honours  he  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  ^milius,  Gracchus, 
and  Marcellus,  was  swallowed  up  in  deeper  feelings :  the  brollier 
was  overpowered  by  the  patriot,  as  he  sadly  said : — ^^  I  recognize 
the  doom  of  Carthage."  His  subsequent  movements  were  in 
harmony  with  this  gloomy  confession.  Abandoning  Apulia  and 
Lucania,  he  retired  into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  was 
driven  back  step  by  step  by  the  disaffection  of  the  people  and  the 
loss  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  possession  of  Shegium,  which  his 
repeated  efforts  during  the  last  two  years  had  failed  to  capture, 
gave  the  Eomans  the  command  of  the  peninsula  and  the  straits ; 
and  the  victor  of  Cannsd  retauied  nothing  but  a  few  ports  fifom 
which  he  might  re-emblu*k  for  Africa.  Almost  any  other  general 
would  have  adopted  this  last  alternative,  pleading  that  the  time 
had  come  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  Oarthage.  But  Hannibal  knew 
that  a  retreat  to  Africa  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  blockade  of 
Oarthage;  and  even  with  the  enemy  in  Africa,  his  last  hope 
would  probably  still  have  been  based  on  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
Much  less  would  he  abandon  Italy  when  the  invasion  of  Africa 
was  still  remote,  and  while  there  was  any  hope  that  revenes 
might  alarm  the  Carthaginian  Senate  into  yet  giving  him  that 
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support,  which  they  in  &ct  sent  too  Bparingly  and  too  late. 
Their  apathy  was,  however,  matched  by  the  inactivity  in  which 
the  Eomans  rejoiced  over  their  victory  and  indnlged  their  ex- 
hanstion. 

The  army  was  once  more  reduced,  and  a  state  of  peace  was  anti- 
cipated by  employing  in  the  repayment  of  loans  and  the  regulation 
of  the  disordered  relations  of  the  allies  the  resources  and  the  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  crushing  HannibaL  **It 
forms,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  ^^a  brilliant  proof  of  the  strategic 
talent  of  Hannibal,  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Eoman 
generab  now  opposed  to  him,  that  after  this  he  was  still  able  for 
four  years  to  keep  the  field,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  for- 
tresses or  to  embark." 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Spain,  the  scene  where  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  decided  by  the  genius  of  young  PubUus  Sdpio,  known  in 
history  as  the  elder  Africanus.  After  the  fall  of  the  elder  Publius 
Scipio  and  of  his  brother  Oneius,  the  relics  of  their  forces,  rallied 
under  C.  Marcius,  kept  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  gave  the  Senate 
time  to  send  thither  a  l^on  of  12,000  men,  under  the  proprsetor 
O.  Claudius  Nero,  whose  career  in  Spain  gave  a  bright  promise  of 
his  exploits  in  Italy.  By  a  bold  advance  into  Andalusia,  he  re- 
duced Hasdrubal  to  a  position  in  which  he  only  avoided  surrender 
by  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  But  Nero  had  none  of  the  political 
genius  required  to  improve  his  military  success ;  and  he  failed  to 
obtain  such  a  hold  upon  the  country  as  might  prevent  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Hasdrubal  into  Italy.  In  this  emergency  the 
Senate  resolved  to  send  a  powerM  army  into  Spain  under  a  procon- 
sul, the  choice  of  whom  was  left  to  the  popular  election.  But  at 
first  none  was  foimd  to  claim  the  dangerous  honour.  At  length, 
when  all  the  veteran  commanders  of  consular  and  prestorian  rank 
held  back,  Publius  Cobnelius  Soipio  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate. At  the  sf^  of  twenty-four*  he  was  not  yet  eligible  for 
the  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  but  he  already  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  favour  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  exploit  at  the  Tre- 
bia,  while  serving  his  first  apprenticeship  to  war,  had  invested  him 
with  the  halo  of  filial  piety  as  well  as  heroism.  Two  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune, 
and  had  saved  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Canna  as  much  by  his 
conduct  as  his  couri^.    The  quality  which  then  prevailed  over  tiie 

*  ThJfl Is  according  to  the  account  which  places  his  birth  in  B.a  284;  bat  othen 
make  hhn  27  in  B.a  210. 
TOL.  IL— 80 
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Belfbh  fears  of  the  Bomau  noblee,  and  kept  them  to  their  duty, 
was  that  which  fonxis  the  key  to  his  whole  brilliant  life.  That 
quality  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Moinmsen :  '^  Pnblins  Bcipio  was  one  who  was  himsdf  entivusiadU 
and  who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few,  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  ike  world  to  adopt  and 
move  in  new  paths  for  ages,  or  who  grasp  the  reins  of  destiny 
for  years,  till  its  wheels  roll  over  them.  Pnblins  Scipio  gained 
battles  and  conquered  countries  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate ;  with  the  aid  of  his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  promi- 
nent position  in  Borne  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  sepa- 
rates such  a  man  fiom  an  Alexander  or  a  Oaesar.  As  an  officer  he 
rendered  at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcos 
Marcellus;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  himself  fully 
conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  character  of  his  policy, 
he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much  as  he  benefited  her  by 
his  military  skilL  Yet  a  special  charm  lingers  around  the  form 
of  that  graceful  hero ;  it  is  surroimded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo, 
by  the  atmosphere  of  serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which 
Scipio,  with  mingled  credulity  and  adroitness,  always  moved 
With  quite  enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and 
enough  of  calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intel- 
ligence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar ;  not  naiye 
enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his  divine  inspira- 
tions, nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it  aside,  and  yet,  in 
secret,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a  man  espedally  favoured 
of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuine  prophetic  nature ;  raised  above 
the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  firom  them ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his 
word  and  kingly  in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would 
humble  himself  by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but 
could  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
should  in  his  case  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  his  own  greatness, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl- 
edged other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgave  othar 
men's  faults;  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  refined  diplomatist,  with- 
out presenting  the  offensive  special  stamp  of  either  calling; 
uniting  Hellenic  culture  with  the  ftdlest  national  feeling  of  a 
Boman;  an  accomplished  speaker,  and  of  graceful  manners— 
Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  women,  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  the  Spaniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  his  greater  Oarthaginian  antagonist  Soon  his  name  was  on 
every  one's  lips,  and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to 
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bring  victory  and  peace  to  his  country."*  He  had  already  been 
elected  cnmle  aedile  in  b.o.  212,  though  below  the  legal  age ;  and, 
as  he  now  presented  himself  to  the  people,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
manly  beauty,  offering  to  pass  over  to  the  scene  of  his  father's 
and  his  nnde's  death,  and  in  avenging  them  to  save  his  country, 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated  itself  to 
the  whole  enterprise.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  his 
candidature  was  arranged  with  the  Senate  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  popularity  to  the  Spanish  war. 

Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  B.a.  210,  with  Marcus 
Silanus  as  his  lieutenant :  his  army,  united  with  that  of  Nero,  num* 
bered  about  30,000  men.  The  fleet  was  conmianded  by  his  Mend 
0.  Laelius,  the  father  of  that  Lealius  whose  devoted  friendship  for 
the  yoxmger  Africanus  has  become  so  celebrated  through  the  pen  of 
Oicero.  The  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  peninsula  were  stiU  under 
the  same  three  generals,  whose  want  of  concert  showed  itself  in 
their  widely  scattered  positions.  While  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  col- 
lecting Ms  forces  on  the  table-land  of  Castile,  with  a  view  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  Mago  was  at  the  Straits, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Scipio 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  New  Carthage  before  either  of 
the  distant  armies  could  come  to  its  relief.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
B.O.  209,-  his  army  and  fleet  started  from  Tarraco,  and  following 
the  direct  line  along  the  coast,  appeared  before  the  city.  Mago,  a 
resolute  commander,  strengthened  a  garrison  of  only  1000  Cartha- 
ginians by  calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  attempted  a  sally,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  Assaulted  in  his  turn,  Mago  kept  the 
Eomans  at  bay  upon  the  tongue  of  land  on  the  end  of  which  the 
city  stood.  But  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  thus 
occupied,  Scipio  directed  his  main  attack  fi^m  the  side  of  the 
harbour,  ^^  where  Neptune  himself  showed  the  way,"  over  a  bank 
left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.  Here  the  defenders  Imd  deserted  the 
walls,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  on  the  land  side :  an  entrance 
was  easily  effected :  and  Mago,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered 
the  citadel.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  Hamflcar  and  his  sons 
were  annihilated  in  a  single  day  by  the  loss  of  their  great  capital, 
with  its  ships  and  munitions  of  war,  its  stores  of  com,  and  a 
treasure  of  600  talents.  Master  of  tiie  persons  of  10,000  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  judges,  Scipio 
Tendered  to  the  citizens  their  liberty  on  condition  of  obedience  to 

*  Mommsen,  IBgtioryof  Bome^y^  iL  pp.  169, 160. 
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Borne.  The  hostages  of  the  Spanish  tribes  fiiendly  to  Oarthage 
were  promised  liberty  as  soon  as  their  people  should  send  in  their 
adhesion ;  and  in  &ct  the  fall  of  Kew  Carthage  was  soon  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ebro.  To  crown  this  brilliant  success^  Scipio  averted,  for  the 
present,  the  danger  he  had  risked  for  its  achieyement,  by  returning 
to  Tarraco  before  Hasdrubal  had  time  to  cross  the  Ebro. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  general  was  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  conquering  all  Spain,  to  pay  sufficient  r^ard  to 
the  more  important  bearing  of  his  operations  on  the  war  in  Italj. 
He  endangered  his  own  conmiunications  by  breaking  up  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  army  with  the  crews ;  and  he  fedled  to 
prevent  the  departure,  first  of  Hasdrubal  and  afterwards  of  Mago, 
to  their  brother's  aid.    He  encountered  the  former  at  Bfficulain 
Andalusia;  and  though  Scipio  claimed  a  hard-won  victory,  Has- 
drubal succeeded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  in 
drawing  off  his  best  troops,  with  his  elephants  and  treasure,  to  the 
north  coast,  whence  he  effected  his  passage  into  Gaul  by  the  west* 
em  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  reap  the  fatal  reward  of  his  daring 
perseverance  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus.    His  departure  left 
Spain  an  easy  conquest  to  Scipio,  though  at  the  ride  of  Italy. 
Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  with  the  aid  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  Masinissa  and  of  a  reinforcement  sent  firom  Oarthage 
under  Hanno,  kept  up  a  desultory  warfiire  in  the  interior  through 
the  campaign  of  B.a  207.    In  the  following  year  the  Oarthagi- 
nians  made  another  of  those  desperate  efforts  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Sicily,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  showing  too  late 
what  timely  exertion  might  have  effected ;  and  their  new  army  of 
70,000  fool^  4000  horse,  and  32  elephants,  united  to  the  forces  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  was  totally  defeated  in  a  second  battle  at 
BsBcula,  where  the  tactics  of  Scipio  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Wellington  at  Salamanca.    £eepiug  back  his  own  Spaniards, 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his 
legions  on  the  hastily  raised  and  probably  disaffected  Spanish 
troops,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  hostQe  army.    When  the 
battle  was  lost,,  the  Spanish  levies  dissolved  like  the  snow  in 
spring;  and  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  escaped  almost  alone  to  Oades. 
That  primeval  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the  only  spot 
they  now  held  in  the  peninsula  (b.o.  206). 

This  decisive  victory  not  only  left  Scipio  firee  to  cany  the  war 
over  into  AMca,  but  secured  him  no  less  an  auxiliaiy  than 
Masinissa.    Dazzled  by  the  aocceBS  of  the  Boman  arms,  and 
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fascinated  by  the  personal  inflaence  of  Scipio,  the  king  of  the 
Maesjlians — as  he  had  now  become  by  the  death  of  his  father 
Gala — secretly  promised  his  aid  to  the  Eomans.  The  enthnsiastic 
young  victor  was  tempted  to  make  a  similar  experiment  on  the 
rival  chief  of  the  MassssyUans.  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  with 
only  two  qninqneremes,  and  spent  some  days  at  the  court  of 
Syphax,  not  only  in  the  security  of  nomad  hospitality,  but  in 
fiiendly  intercourse  with  his  adversary,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Gades  on  a  like  errand.  The 
charm  of  Scipio's  conversation  proved  less  powerful  than  the 
beauty  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal;  and  the 
promise  of  her  hand  determined  Syphax  to  the  side  of  Oarthage, 
as  its  refusal  was  said  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  Masinissa's 
defection.  The  tragic  end  of  this  princess  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  poets  and  painters.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  Masi- 
nissa  when  he  stormed  his  rival's  capital,  she  won  his  heart  and 
became  his  bride,  bi^t  Scipio,  dreading  her  influence  over  his 
ally,  demanded  her  surrender  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  Masinissa 
only  saved  her  from  the  shame  of  being  shown  in  the  Boman 
triumph  by  sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison. 

The  romantic  excursion  of  Scipio  to  Africa  had  almost  lost  him 
Spain.  The  tribes  which  had  reluctantly  borne  the  Carthaginian 
yoke  thought  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  their  soil;  and  the 
Boman  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their  pay.  Scarcely  had  the 
rebellion  been  suppressed,  and  a  terrible  example  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  sack  of  Bliturgi,  when  the  iUness  of  Scipio 
was  seized  by  8000  of  his  troops  as  the  occasion  for  a  mutiny, 
which  his  unexpected  recovery  enabled  him  promptly  to  suppress. 
The  last  hope  of  Carthi^  in  the  peninsula  was  at  an  end ;  and 
Mago,  who  coul^  not  long  have  defended  Gades,  was  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  gather  all  the  force  that  he  had  left,  and  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  aid  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The  sea  had  been  laid  open 
by  Scipio's  destruction  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Hamilcar  sailed  first  to  Minorca,  the  capital  of  which  stiU  bears 
his  name,  and  thence  in  the  following  spring  to  Lignria,  whose 
moxmtaineers  supplied  him  with  one  more  army.  But  his  force 
was  too  weak,  and  Hannibal  was  too  distant  and  too  much  re- 
duced, for  any  effective  operations.  Beyond  the  sack  of  Genoa, 
all  that  Mago  could  do  was  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  for  two 
years.  At  length,  defeated  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Quintilius  Yams, 
he  embarked  for  AfricSft,  but  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  voyage,  in 
the  year  before  his  brother's  overthrow  at  Zama  (B.a. 
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The  departure  of  Mago  severed  the  last  hold  of  Carthage  upon 
Spain  ;*  and  Scipio  so  well  knew  how  to  improve  his  victory  by 
his  personal  inflnence,  that  the  natives,  charmed  by  his  generosity, 
humanity,  and  regal  courtesy,  would  willingly  have  chosen  him 
for  their  king.  But,  however  eager  to  bend  the  state  to  his  own 
will,  Scipio  was  too  sincere  a  patriot  to  gratify  his  ambition  at  its 
expense.  That  ambition  had  the  one  aim  of  finishing  the  war, 
and  to  this  end  Scipio  resolved  to  take  for  his  base  not  Spain 
alone,  but  the  whple  resources  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  returned 
to  Italy,  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
In  spite  of  his  being  still  far  within  the  legal  age,  and  his  not 
having  served  the  prsetorship,  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimons 
vote  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war  was  ensured 
by  giving  him  for  colleague  the  chief  pontiff,  P.  Licinius  Crassns, 
whose  office  forbade  his  leaving  Italy.  But  still  his  object  was 
not  yet  gained.  The  old  Boman  party  in  the  Senate,  headed  by 
the  venerable  Fabius  Maximus,  were  opposed  to  the  Afincan  cam- 
paign, and  adhering  to  the  "safer  policy" — always  so  dear  to 
cautious  mediocrity — ^would  have  been  content  with  driving  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy.  Other  feelings  were  mingled  with  this  hesi- 
tation. It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  the  ancient  senators  to 
view  without  jealousy  the  unprecedented  popularity  of  one  who, 
besides  being  young,  was  imbued  with  the  Greek  learning  which 
they  distrusted  and  disliked.  "Nor  does  his  military  career  seem 
to  have  inspired  them  with  full  confidence.  His  afiEable  spirit 
was  too  closely  allied  V>  &  laxity  which  allowed  dangerous 
license  to  his  subordinates;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  conquer 
Spain,  he  had  risked  a  second  confiagration  in  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occasion  itself  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  had  united  to  declare  that  the  war  must  be  finished  in 
Africa,  and  that  Scipio  was  the  man  to  finish  it.  So  the  Senate 
temporized.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Scipio  for  his  province,  where 
he  was  to  build  a  fleet  and  make  all  other  preparations  for  passing 
over  to  Africa  in  the  following  year.  The  Senate  withheld  firom 
the  consul  the  usual  power  of  making  a  new  levy,  on  the  pretext 
that  his  real  province  was  sufficiently  defended  by  the  two  l^ons 

*  Ab  early  as  the  Mowing  year  (b.o.  205)  the  two  great  diyisioiu  of  the  peninsolft 
made  by  the  Ebro  were  constituted  into  the  Roman  provinoes  of  Hither  and  Farther 
Spam  (Si^iania  CUerior  and  JBRapania  Ultenor),  Li  the  division  of  the  prorincei 
by  Augostos,  the  former  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tarraeonenmy  torn  its  capital 
Tarraco,  and  the  latter  was  subdiyided  into  Bc&tica  (the  region  of  the  Bastia,  Ovadair 
quiver)  and  Limtania^  dirlsions  which  correspond  rou^^y  to  Andahma  and  JP&rttigd. 
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already  in  the  island ;  and  even  these  were  still  under  a  stigma, 
for  they  were  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannas.  The  permission 
to  enrol  volunteers  throughout  Italy  was  perhaps  designed  as  a 
means  of  ridding  the  land  of  a  class  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  back  to  order,  "  The  AMcan^army,"  says  Monmisen,  "  was, 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  dis- 
rated companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of  whom,  in  any  event, 
the  state  needed  not  greatly  to  regret."  The  one  opening  left  in 
this  ^nce  of  jealousy  was  enough  for  Scipio,  and  the  volunteer 
spirit  of  Italy  rose  at  the  call,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  Money  was  raised  for  the  fleet  by  contributions  levied  on 
certain  disaffected  cities  of  Etruria,  and  on  the  states  of  Sicily ; 
and  forty  days  sufficed  for  its  equipment.  The  recruits  who 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  already  for  the  most  part 
experienced  in  war.  The  winter  sufficed  for  all  needftd  prepara- 
tions, and  at  the  beginning  of  b.c.  20*4,  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  for  Africa.  At  this  very  jimcture,  the  only  hope  remaining 
to  the  Clarthaginians  of  succour  from  without  was  cut  off  by  the 
peace  which  was  made  between  the  Bomans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia (b.o.  205). 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  almost  afforded  his  enemies  a  triumph. 
On  his  way  to  Sicily  he  had  stayed  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Locri.  This  interference  in  a  province  not  his  own  was  followed 
by  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer  whom  he  left  in 
command  there;  and  the  citizens  carried* their  complaints  to 
Eome.  Nor  was  the  Senate  less  offended  at  the  rumours  of 
Scipio's  almost  r^al  style  of  living  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  said 
to  b€i  spending  his  time  in  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  with  the 
Greek  artists  and  men  of  letters.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
sent  to  Sicily ;  but  when  they  saw  the  real  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions, they  flung  away  all  distrust,  and  bade  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  to  cross  over  into  Africa. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  was  stQl  pent  up 
in  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  unwilling  to  let  go  his  last  hold  of 
Italy :  Mago,  in  Liguria  and  Gaul,  was  too  far  off  to  influence 
the  course  of  events.  The  defence  of  Africa  depended  on  itself. 
The  Carthaginians  had  obtained  a  powerfrd  ally  in  Syphax,  who 
had  overrun  the  territories  of  Masinissa,  and  driven  him  as  a 
fdgitive  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  force  at  Carthage 
itself  consisted  of  20,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and  140  elephants, 
with  a  strong  fleet  in  the  harbour.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  Scipio,  who  landed  in  the  spring  of  b.o. 
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204,  at  the  Fair  Promontory,*  north  of  Utica.  He  was  at  once 
joined  by  Masinissa,  bringing  indeed  no  army,  bnt  a  spirit  and 
experience  which  were  inraluable.  The  Libyans  waited  the  fiist 
erents  of  the  campaign  before  taking  a  part.  The  Pnnic  force 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  Bomans  in  the  field,  and  after  some 
successful  cavalry  skrrmishes,  Sdpio  advanced  to  the  siege  of 
Utica.  But  the  approach  of  a  great  Numidian  army  under 
Byphax  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  a  fortified  camp  on  a  promon- 
tory south  of  the  Bagradas,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  .  This 
"  Cornelian  Camp"  was  Scipio's  Torres  Vedra8.t 

The  spring  of  b.o.  203  found  the  proconsul  in  a  most  critical 
position  between  the  armies  of  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians; 
but  he  extricated  himself  in  a  manner  equally  unscrupulous  and 
daring.  Having  thrown  the  enemy  off  their  guard  by  pretending 
a  wish  to  capitulate,  he  surprised  the  camp  of  the  Kiunidians, 
whose  reed  huts  were  speedily  in  a  blasse ;  and  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians hastened  to  render  aid,  their  camp  was  surprised  in  turn. 
Both  armies  fied  in  panic,  suffering  a  terrible  loss  in  the  pursuit 
Syphax  retreated  to  his  capital  of  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable 
Bb*ength  of  which  has  failed  again  and  again  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em war.  It  now  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Lsslius  and  Masinissa, 
giving  Syphax  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Bomans,  and  Sopbonisba  to 
the  fate  which  has  been  related ;  while  Masinissa,  consoled  for  her 
loss  by  the  kingdom  of  his  rival,  brought  the  united  force  of  llie 
If  umidians  to  the  aid  of  Bome. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  baying  been  reioforced  by  a 
corps  of  4000  Macedonians  under  Sopater,  and  by  a  body  of 
Celtiberian  mercenaries  firom  Spain,  had  risked  and  lost  a  patched 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Bagradas  near  TTtica,  and  had  gained 
little  by  a  partially  successful  attack  of  then:  fleet  on  Scipio's 
naval  camp.  (3nce  more,  as  in  the  times  of  Agathocles  and  Br- 
uins, they  were  shut  up  within  the  city,  and  it  was  only  the  reso- 
lution of  the  popular  party  that  averted  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
B^nnibal  and  Mago  were  recalled  firom  Italy.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  se©a,  died  upon  his  voyi^.  The  former,  who  had  only  been 
awaiting  in  his  head-quarters  at  Croton  the  result  of  renewed  nego- 
tiations with  Philip,  hastened  to  embark  on  the  transports  he  had 
kept  ready,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leptis  Parva  towards  the  close 
of  theyearB.o. 


*  Pidehrum  Prwnontorimnf  probably  the  modem Sa$  SidiJBou  Skuaha^  or  C  2M. 
(See  the  map  on  p.  869). 

t  The  spot  fetalned  the  name  of  Oadra  OomeUa,    It  is  the  modem  GheBak 
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Rome  was  glad  when  lie  departed.  For  fifteen  years  his  pres- 
ence in  Italy  had  been  an  incnbns :  for  ten  of  those  fifteen  a 
pressing  terror.  The  Eomans  compnted  their  losses  in  the  field 
at  800,000  men.  Their  best  and  bravest  generals,  the  Scipios, 
Paidiis,  Gracchus,  Marcellns,  had  yielded  up  their  lives  on  the 
fields  where  many  more  had  left  their  reputation.  One  man  alone, 
of  all  who  commanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  come 
to  its  end  with  life  and  honour  both  preserved ;  and  in  his  person 
the  Bomans  decorated  the  whole  state  with  the  simple  trophy  of 
its  deliverance.  Of  all  the  crowns  which  formed  the  rewards  of 
distinguished  valour,  the  most  honourable  was  not  the  triumphal 
laurel  of  the  victorious  general ; — ^not  the  chaplets  of  golden  pali- 
sades, or  golden  turrets,  or  golden  beaks  of  ships,  won  by  the 
soldier  who  first  broke  into  an  enemy's  entrenchment,  or  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  fortress,  or  boarded  a  hostile  vessel ; — ^not  even  the 
civic  crown  of  oak  leaves,  the  price  of  the  precious  life  of  a  Soman 
citizen.  Above  all  these  in  rank  was  the  Wreath  of  the  Blockade,* 
which  was  presented  by  a  late-beleaguered  army  to  the  general 
who  had  broken  up  the  siege,  made  of  grass  gathered  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  shut  up.  And  now  at  the  sf^  of  ninety, 
Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  the  grass 
of  Italy,  as  the  man  who  had  first  shown  how  to  sustain  the  siege 
of  the  whole  country,  and  had  lived  to  see  it  broken  up ;  while 
the  youngest  consul  Bome  had  ever  seen  was  gathering  in  Africa 
the  laurels  which  were  to  crown  the  final  triumph. 

The  arrival  of  Hannibal  on  the  coast  placed  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  forced  a  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  by  plundering  a  Boman  transport  fleet,  and  capturing 
a  Boman  envoy.  Scipio  avenged  the  outrage  by  devastating  the 
valley  of  the  Bagradas,  and  selling  into  slavery  tiie  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  offered  a  free  capittdation.  Meanwhile 
Hannibal  advanced  inland  from  Hadrumetum  on  the  east  coast 
towards  the  upper  Bagradas,  where  the  rival  generals  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sicca  Venerea  {AJrKaff).  A  personal  con- 
ference ensued.  Both  leaders  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  for 
peace,  Hannibal  from  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  Scipio  from 
the  fear  of  being  superseded.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
either  would  have  b^n  content  to  for^o  the  decisive  conflict,  and 
the  overtures  of  Hannibal  may  have  been  intended  to  forestall  the 
accusations  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  better  terms  tUan  those  Scipio  had  already  offered, 

*  Corona  Obddionaiu, 
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the  cession  to  Borne  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  ifllandfiy  the 
confirmation  of  Masinissa  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Sjphax,  the  sur- 
render of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  except  20  ships,  and  the  payment 
of  4000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — ^in  short,  the  rednction 
of  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  dt  j  of  Africa  Proper,  amidst 
doubtful  allies  and  disaffected  subjects,  stripped  of  all  imperial 
and  maritime  power,  and  with  Mafiinissa  planted  as  a  thorn  in  her 
side. 

Such  terms  could  only  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a  crashing 
defeat ;  and  the  Waterloo  of  ancient  history  was  fought  at  Zaka, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Bagradas,  on  the  confines  of  Zeugitana 
and  Byzacium.^  In  no  great  battle  was  there  ever  less  of  acci- 
dent ;  in  none  did  the  issue  depend  more  on  the  skill  of  the 
generals  and  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  conunanders  were 
well  matched,  but  not  so  the  forces  at  their  disposal  Scipio  had 
two  veteran  legions,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  auxiliaries, 
accustomed  to  act  in  the  perfect  unity  of  their  well-known  tactics, 
devoted  to  their  leader,  and  borne  along  by  his  own  enthusiastic 
fSuth  in  the  destiny  to  which  the  gods  had  called  him.  Hannibal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  eke  out  the  relics  of  his  veteran  army 
with  the  African  levies  and  the  Carthaginian  militia,  of  whom  the 
latter  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  Libyans,  while  the  former  re- 
membered how  often  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Carthaginians.    On  both  sides  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  in 

*  Both  the  exact  place  and  time  of  the  battle  are  nneertain.  Zama,  probably  the 
place  afterwards  caUed  Zama  R^gia,  from  being  the  residence  of  Juba,  is  8iq>poeed  to 
be  now  represented  by  some  ruins  near  Joma,  The  nsual  calculation,  which  fixes 
the  date  by  means  of  a  solar  ecUpse  to  October  19,  B.a  202,  is  scarcely  tmstwortfay; 
and  the  sequence  of  events  seems  to  imply  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  spring. 
The  parallel  between  Zama  and  Waterloo  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  foUowisg 
terms: — "Twice  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  indiridaal 
genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
nation  has  been  Tictorious.  For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for 
sixteen  years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  agamst  England.  The  efforts  of  the  fint 
ended  m  Zama :  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo "  (JSutory  of  Bome^  vol  iii  p.  ti). 
^  Edward  Greasy  has  further  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  between  the 
victorious  generals.  *'Sdpio  and  Wellington  both  held  for  many  years  commands  of 
high  importance,  but  distant  from  the  main  theatre  of  war.  The  same  coontry  was 
the  scene  of  the  principal  military  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Sp^n  that  Scipio^  like 
Wellington,  successively  encountered  and  overthrew  nearly  all  the  subordinate  generals 
of  the  enemy  before  being  opposed  to  the  chief  champion  and  conqueror  himselfL  Both 
Scipio  and  Wellington  restored  their  countrymen^s  confidence  in  arms,  when  shaken  by 
a  series  of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a  long  and  perilous  war  by  a  complete 
and  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leader  and  the  chosen  veterans  of  tiie  foe^'  (D^ 
Mm  BatOea,  pp.  127,  128). 
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three  lines,  with  the  cavaliy  on  the  wings,  the  Eomans  being  in 
their  r^nlar  order,  while  Hannibal  placed  his  Africans  in  the  first 
rank,  the  militia  of  Carthage  in  the  second,  and  his  veterans  i^ 
the  third.  His  van  was  covered  by  a  formidable  array  of  80  ele- 
phants; but  long  experience  had  tanght  the  Bomans  how  little 
these  beasts  were  to  be  dreaded,  and  Scipio  left  intervals  to  permit 
of  their  free  passage  throngh  his  lines.  Their  unwieldy  strength 
was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  transference  to  the 
Boman  side  of  the  arm  in  which  Carthage  had  hitherto  been 
strongest,  the  Numidian  cavalry,  who  were  now  united  under  the 
command  of  Masinissa.  It  was  this  inequality  that  decided  the 
first  stage  of  the  conflict.  The  charge  of  the  elephants  was  spent 
upon  the  empty  spaces  in  the  Boman  lines ;  and,  galled  with  mis- 
siles as  they  passed  by,  they  were  driven  to  the  right  and  left 
among  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which,  while  thus  disordered, 
was  dispersed  by  the  iNTumidians  of  Masinissa.  Meanwhile  the 
contest  between  the  first  lines  of  the  infantry  lasted  till  both  were 
BO  disordered  and  exhausted  as  to  faU  back  upon  the  second  ranks. 
Then  was  seen  the  fatal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  Funic 
army.  The  Carthaginian  militia,  always  unable  to  put  out  their 
strength  till  driven  to  bay  within  their  walls,  gave  such  faint  sup- 
port that  the  Libyans  deemed  themselves  once  more  betrayed, 
and  began  to  cut  their  way  through  the  second  line.  Hannibal, 
with  consunmiate  skill,  brought  up  his  reserve  to  the  front,  forcing 
aside  the  confrised  masses  of  his  first  two  lines  to  the  right  and 
left,  while  Scipio  led  forward  his  second  and  third  lines  to  the 
flanks  of  his  first,  which  still  held  its  ground.  Though  fearfully 
outnumbered,  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  fought  like  men  who  had 
so  often  conquered  in  Italy,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  ground. 
But  by  this  time  the  Boman  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
surrounded  the  devoted  band,  and,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  for- 
tune, a  movement  such  as  had  almost  annihilated  the  Bomans  at 
Cannse  enabled  the  very  survivors  of  that  fatal  field  to  destroy 
their  conquerors  still  more  completely  on  the  plain  of  Zama : 
20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many 
more  were  taken  prisoners.  In  a  word,  the  army  was  annihilated, 
and  Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  a  handfrQ  of  men  to  Hadrume- 
tum.  His  conduct  of  the  battle  elicited  the  warmest  admiration 
of  his  young  conqueror,  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
courtesies  exchanged  between  them  when  they  met  some  years 
later  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Ephesus,  where  Han- 
nibal was  in  exile  when  Scipio  went  there  as  an  ambassador.    In 
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answer  to  an  inqniry,  whom  }ie  esteemed  the  greatest  of  generalfi, 
Hannibal  replied,  ^^  Alexander  the  Great"  '^Bnt  who  was  the 
second ! "  asked  Scipio.  ^^Pyrrhns/'  was  the  tantalizing  answ^. 
"  And  who  the  third  ? "  "  Myselt"  Surprised  at  having  fonnd  no 
place  as  yet,  Scipio  rejoined,  "What  then  wonld  you  have  said  if 
you  had  conquered  me  at  Zama } "  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Hannibal, 
"I  should  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  above  Pyirhns, 
above  every  other  general." 

Such  feelings  of  admiration  may  have  mingled  with  the  generous 
impulses  and  motives  of  sound  policy  which  induced  Scipio  to 
grant  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  He  was  too  wise  to  drive  Ga^ 
thage  to  despair,  while  the  If  umidians  were  still  recent  allies,  and 
the  Libyans  had  not  declared  decidedly  for  Home ;  with  the  in- 
ternal strength  of  the  city  as  yet  untried,  and  above  all  with 
such  a  general  as  Hannibal.  He  has  been  accused  of  hurrying  on 
the  peace,  for  fbar  of  leaving  a  successor  to  reap  the  honours  of 
the  war ;  but  the  glory  of  his  victory  placed  him  above  the  danger 
of  an  immediate  recall,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  Carthage  was  in  her  extremity,  proved  the  wisdom 
of  not  provoking  such  resistance  now.  But  wo  cannot  doubt  that 
the  noble  mind  of  Scipio  was  swayed  by  higher  motives,  which  the 
better  part  of  the  Senate  would  comprehend  and  share.  The  inao* 
lent  pride,  which  regards  the  destruction  of  a  foe  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  defeat,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  insensate.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  all  true  statesmen,  from  the  time  of  him 
who  protested  against  putting  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  to 
those  who  had  in  our  own  times  to  decide  the  fate  of  France.  "Is 
it  to  be  supposed,"  exclaims  the  eloquent  German  histoiian, 
"that  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  as  Scipio, 
should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his 
country,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  dtj  was 
annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  primitive  seat  of  commerce  and 
of  agricolture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  then  existing  civilization }  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  first  men  of  Home  lent  themselves  to  demolish  the  civil- 
ization of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could 
wash  away  from  themselves  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation  by 
shedding  an  idle  tear." 

Nor  was  the  magnanimity  of  Hannibal  less  conspicuous  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  peace  party  at  Ca^ 
thage  left  to  him  the  odium  of  the  negotiation.  He  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  terms  which  would  disable  Carthage  from 
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becoming  again  the  rival  of  Borne,  and  himself  from  renewing  the 
great  Barcine  enterprise.  The  state  had  been  played  and  lost, 
and  the  forfeit  was  enongh  to  satisfy  even  the  revenge  of  Bome. 
Oarthage  was  placed  so  completely  at  her  feet,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  the  great  Eastern  wars,  and 
resistance  was  only  ronsed  at  length  when  the  doom  of  the  city 
was  pronounced.  Besides  the  conditions  already  prescribed  in 
favour  of  Bome  and  Masinissa,  and  the  increase  of  tiie  pecuniary 
demand  to  an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (nearly  £50,000), 
the  Carthaginians  boxmd  themselves  to  make  no  war  upon  Bome 
or  her  allies  beyond  the  limits  of  Africa,  and  not  to  go  to  war  even 
in  Africa  itself  without  the  permission  of  the  Bomans.  Thus  she 
was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  her  original  territory  in  Zeugi- 
tana  and  Byzacium,  with  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Tripolis, 
hemmed  in  on  the  land  side  by  Masinissa's  Kumidian  hordes,^ 
shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  by  Bome,  and  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition little  more  than  tributary.  The  peace  was  ratified  in  b.o. 
201,  and  with  this  closing  year  of  a  century  Carthage  virtually 
disappears  from  the  history  of  the  world,  until  our  attention  is 
recalled  to  the  brief  episode  of  her  destruction. 

The  military  career  of  Hannibal  in  his  country's  service  was 
closed,  when — ^like  Wellington  and  Napoleon — ^he  was  but  46  years 
old ;  and,  if  he  was  not  destined,  like  the  former,  to  influence  the 
policy  of  a  long  peace  won  by  victory,  neither  did  he  die,  like  the 
latter,  in  distant  exile,  till  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  vast  influence  he  had  won  in 
spite  of  his  defeat — confessed  by  his  opponents  when  they  left  the 
peace  negotiations  in  his  hands — ^and  the  power  acquired  by  the  pop- 
ular partythrough  the  obvious  incapacity  of  the  nobles,  enabled  him 
to  commence  an  internal  reform  as  a  new  basis  of  political  power 
for  Carthage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  nature  of  this  reform, 
and  its  inevitable  failure  through  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the 
people ;  but  his  political  ascendancy  seems  to  have  lasted  during 
the  nine  years  that  he  remained  at  Carthage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  enthusiastic  patriot  and  the  enemy  devoted  by  a 
life-long  vow,  if  he  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  the  foes  of 
Bome,  though  the  details  of  such  intrigues  are  recorded  only  by 
his  enemies.    It  was  no  fault  of  Hannibal,  but  a  striking  example 

*  It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  Numidian  Idngdom  of  Maamissa  did  not  metelj 
lie,  like  the  Numidia  of  the  mapa,  to  the  west  of  the  Gartha^nian  territory  ( AiHca  Propria), 
but  swept  round  it  on  the  south,  to  tiie  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  still  further  eastward,  below 
TripoJis. 
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of  the  providential  dispensation  by  which  the  conise  of  erents  is 
ordered,  that  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  reserved  their 
attacks  till  Eome  conld  deal  with  them  singly.  At  length,  when 
Antiochns  the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  his  war  with 
Borne,  the  Anti-Bardne  faction  at  Carthage  denounced  Hannibal 
as  an  abettor  of  the  Syrian  king.  Cn.  Servilins  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Carthage,  openly  to  demand  an  explanation,  but 
secretly  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  or  even,  as  is  alleged 
by  some,  his  assassination.  Hannibal  remained  all  day  at  his 
post  in  the  Senate  and  Forom  and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
at  nightfall  he  rode  off  to  his  marine  villa,  where  in  the  hidden  bay 
he  had  ships  always  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  left  the  ambassador 
to  carry  back  to  Bome  the  alarming  news  of  his  escape.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Antiochns  at  Ephesus  (b.o.  195),  and 
arranged  a  plan  of  campaign,  in  which  his  military  genius  and 
his  steadfast  enmity  to  Bome  were  equally  conspicuous ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  only  so  much  of  it  was 
adopted  as  involved  Hannibal  in  his  last  defeat,  fighting  at  sea 
against  Bome  aided  by  the  ships  of  Carthage.  When  the  rejection 
of  his  advice  produced  the  foreseen  result,  and  Antiochns  was  over- 
.thrown  by  the  Scipios  at  Magnesia  (b.o.  190),  the  surrender  of 
Hannibal  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Once  more  he 
fled  to  the  court  of  Pmsias  of  Bithynia ;  but  the  Bomans  could  feel 
no  security  while  their  dreaded  enemy  still  lived,  and  T.  Quinctius 
Mamininus  was  sent  to  demand  his  surrender  or  death.  Hannibal's 
house  was  beset  by  assassins,  and  he  chose  death  by  taking  poison. 
"  He  had  long  been  prepared  to  do  so,"  adds  a  Boman,  "  for  he 
knew  the  Bomans  and  the  faith  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  deatib 
is  uncertain ;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  b.c.  183,  at  the 
age  of  76.  When  he  was  bom,  Bome  was  contending  with 
doubtfiil  success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  ho  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  west  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  his  own  last 
battle  with  the  Bomans  against  the  vessels  of  his  native  city, 
which  had  itself  become  Boman ;  and  he  was  constrained  at  last 
to  remain  a  mere  spectator,  while  Bome  overpowered  the  East  as 
the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship  that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and 
to  feel  that  he  alone  was  the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the 
storm.  There  was  left  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  disappointed 
when  he  died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  stru^le, 
kept  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy."  *  His  great  adversary 
Sdpio  died,  probably  in  the  same  year,  in  voluntary  exile. 

*  Mommsen,  Eittaiy  ofRotM^  vol  iL  p.  282. 
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At  Borne  the  peace  was  celebrated  with  rejoicingB  not  yet  free 
from  the  dash  of  bittemeeB  infused  by  the  snrvival  of  their  great 
enemy,  whose  supreme  personal  influence  in  the  contest  their  own 
writers  justly  mark  by  calling  it  the  RammnbaUc^  as  well  as  the 
Second  Punic  War.  Its  result  was  to  make  the  great  rival  of  Home 
her  vassal,  and  the  warlike  Africans,  who  had  formed  the  chief 
military  strength  of  Oarthage,  her  allies  ; — to  transfer  from  the 
Phoenician  to  the  Latin  republic  the  dominion  of  the  seas  and  the 
empire  of  the  West,  where  Spain  and  the  islands  were  provinces 
of  Bome  and  Massilia  her  close  ally ; — and  to  foreshadow  the  great 
conflict  with  the  East,  of  which  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
fitful  hostilities  with  Macedonia.  Meanwhile  much  had  still  to  be 
done  in  Italy  itself.  The  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  which  should  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  as- 
sist another  invader,  and  the  SabeUian  and  Greek  states,  which 
had  for  a  time  been  seduced  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  had  to  be 
Latinized  more  and  more  by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands,  the 
imposition  of  Latin  customs,  and  the  foundation  of  Latin  colonies. 
In  the  ten  years  following  the  second  Punic  war,  colonies  were 
planted  at  Yenusia,  Kamia,  Oosa,  Sipontum,  Oroton,  Salemum, 
and  other  places ;  and  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south  re- 
ceived Latin  names ;  thus,  Thurii  became  Oopia,  and  Vibo  Valen- 
tia.  It  was  slower  work  to  restore  the  ruined  cities  and  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  in  the  population  and  in  the  culture  of  the  land,  caused 
by  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Italy  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
war.  The  extent  to  which  the  countiy  suffered  from  its  inveterate 
sore  of  brigandage  is  attested  by  the  condemnation  in  one  year  of 
7000  robbers  in  Apulia  alone.  Finally,  the  old  simple  habits  of 
the  Latin  rural  population  and  of  the  yeomen  burgesses  of  Bome 
had  been  completely  undermined.  But  time  was  required  to 
decide  how  far  these  evils  would  affect  the  stability  of  the  republic, 
and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  brilliant  prospect  of  foreign 
conquest  opened  by  the  victory  over  Carthage.  For  the  present 
there  was  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  as  they  shared  or  witnessed  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
young  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  the  gods  to  whom  he 
never  ceased  to  give  the  glory  of  his  exploits. 
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« After  this  ahaU  he  [the  king  of  the  north]  torn  his  face  unto  the  MeB,  and  shiD 
take  many:  bat  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by  him  to 
cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  hinu  Then  he  ahall  torn 
his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land :  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found." 
-^Dama  XL  18,  19. 


▲OCBSIOir  OF  PHILIP  ▼.— STATM  OP  MACBDOKIA.  AXD  GBBBGB—PEILIP'S  PABT  tX  THl  flOCUL 
WAR— HIS  ALLIAKCB  WITH  OARTHAOH— PIBST  MAGBDOiriAN  WAR— AXTI-MACKDONUV 
LBAOUI — ^ATTALUS  AH»  TER  RBOniAlTS— APPAIBS  OP  RGTPT— PRACR  WITH  PHIUP— «■• 
XRWBn  MACBDOMIAH  IXTBIQURS— ALLIAKCR  OP  PfSLIP  AMD  ANTIOCHUB  THB  OBXA^- 
YIRWS  OP  BOMB  BBOABDIKO  THB  BAST — ^BMBASST  TO  BOTPT,  ANTI0CHTJ8,  AITO  PHIUP— 
THB  8B00HD  MACBDOHIAH  WAR— TITUS  QUIXCTIUS  PLAXIVINUS— PHILIP  L06B8  HOBTBBBI 
GRBBCB— THB  ACHJBAN  LBAGUB  JOINS  THB  BOMAMS— PROPOSALS  POB  PBACB— BATTLI 
OP  OTNOBBPHALAB— PBACB  WITH  PHILIP^-THB  PBBBDOM  OP  GRBBCB  PBOCLAIXBD  BT 
PLAMIlflNDS— HIS  TRIUMPH- DISCOBTRHT  OP  THB  .OTOLIAKS-^THBIB  IMTRIGUB8  WITH 
ANTIOCHUS — RBYIBW  OP  THB  BTRIAN  XIirODOM — ^WARS  WITH  BGTPT  FOR  C(BLB-8TBIi 
A2n>  PALBSTIMB— INYASIOir  OP  AHD  WARS  WITH  THB  PABTHIAII8— APPAZB8  OP  AHA 
MINOR— ACCBSBION  OP  ANTIOCHUS  THB  QRBAT — HIS  WARLIKB  TIGOUR — ^RBYOLT  OP  Ml- 
niA  AND  PBBSIA  SUPPRB8SBD— HIS  WAR  WITH  BGTPT  AND  DBPBAT  AT  RAPBIA— WAU 
IN  ASIA  MINOR  AND  WITH  THB  PARTHIAN8— DBATB  OP  PTOLBMT  PHILOPATOB— ALLIAUCI 
OP  ANTIOCHUS  AND  PHILIP— C0NQUB8T  OP  OILICIA,  Caa.B-STRIA,  AND  PALBSTINB— AT- 
TACK ON  ATTALU8,  THB  BH0DL&N8,  AND  THB  GRRBX  CITIBB  OP  ASIA  MINOR— SUOCBBV 
OP  ANTIOCHUS  ON  THB  HBLLBSPONT— HB  CBOSSB8  OTBR  INTO  BUROPB  AND  0CCUPB8 
THRACB — ^PROTBBTS  OP  THB  BOMAMB— PLIGHT  OP  HANNIBAL  TO  ANTIOOHUS — ^HB  PRRPABB 
POR  WA»-THB  JETOLDLNS  SBIZB  DBMBTRIAS  AND  DBCLARB  WAR  WITH  ROMB — ^ANTIOCHCS 
LANDS  IN  GBBBCB— BBGINNING  OP  THB  ASIATIC  WAR— ATTITUDB  OP  MAOBDONIA  AND 
THB  GBBBK8— DBPBAT  OP  ANTIOCHUS  AT  THBRMOPTLJI— GRRBGB  AGAIN  SCBJBCT  TO  BOHl 
— RBDUCTION  OP  THB  JBTOLIANS — MABITIMB  CAMPAIGN— BO  MAN  BZPBDITION  TO  ASIA— 
BATTLB  OP  MAONBSIA— PALL  OP  THB  SYRIAN  BMPIRB— WAR  WITH  THB  GALATIANS^-TBB 
KINGDOM  OP  PBB6AMUB— SBTTLBMBNT  OP  ASIA  AND  GRBBCB — THB  JROLIAN8  AGAIN  BUB- 
DUBD— PHILIP  AND  THB  ACHJUNS— DBATH  OP  ANTIOCHUS. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  had  Bcarcelj  lasted  for  a  year,  when 
fhe  constQ,  P.  Sulpiciiifl  Galba,  on  behaJf  of  the  Senate,  moved 
in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Philip  Y.  of  Macedonia,  on  acconnt  of  his  attacks  on  the  allies 
of  Bome  in  the  East.  Under  this  able  prince,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  b.o.  220,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Macedonia  had 
acquired  a  position  which  marked  her  as  the  one  among  aU  the 
Hellenistic  states  best  fitted  to  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  Borne 
towards  the  East.  Alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's  empire,  she  had  preserved 
much  of  the  native  Macedonian  vigour  and  of  the  compact  militaiy 
oigamzation  by  which  that  empire  had  been  acquired;  and  the 
establishment  of  her  monarchy  on  a  more  despotic  basis,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  great  chieftains,  had  helped  to  consolidate  her  power 
for  war.  By  the  vigonr  of  Antigonus  Gk)natas  and  his  successors, 
the-country  had  recovered  surprisingly  from  the  effect  of  the  great 
Gallic  invasion,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  from  the  Celtic  and  Illyrian  barbarians. 
In  Greece,  though  no  longer  wielding  the  supremacy  she  had 
possessed  before  the  rise  of  the  ^Etolian  and  Achsean  Leagues, 
she  held  the  balance  between  those  confederacies,  and  had  still 
a  dominion  of  her  own  over  large  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
Thessaly  and  Magnesia  were  entirely  hers,  with  the  central  states 
of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris;  and  among  other  positions  else- 
where, she  held  the  three  great  fortresses  df  Corinth,  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  which  were  known  as  ^^  the 
three  fetters  of  the  Greeks."  While  Sparta  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrants,  and  Athens  was  content  to  barter  freedom  for  the 
enjoyments  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the  remnants  of  Hel- 
lenic vigour  were  found  chiefly  among  the  northern  states,  most 
of  which  were  subject  to  Macedonia.  However  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude and  external  splendour  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  she  surpassed  the  former  in  the  compactness  of  her  strength, 
while  she  was  as  much  above  the  latter  in  force  as  below  it  in 
devotion  to  literature  and  science.  The  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  short,  had  more  of  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  republic  than  sdl 
the  Oriental  kingdoms  put  together;  and,  if  Philip  could  have 
obtained  the  position  of  his  great  namesake,  as  the  head  of  a 
united  Hellas,  or  even  if  he  had  made  the  timely  decision  to  give 
an  energetic  support  to  Hannibal,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  changed.  How  little  such  a  change 
would  have  benefited  the  world,  must  at  once  be  felt  by  any  one 
who  considers  the  absence  of  all  congenial  elements  between  Mace- 
donia and  Carthage,  and  the  evil  effects  of  destroying  the  Latinism 
now  established  in  Italy. 

The  course  pursued  by  Philip  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
precluded  any  such  disastrous  experiment.  A  Macedonian  alli- 
ance had  long  been  a  cherished  scheme  of  the  Bardne  family ; 
and,  had  Antigonus  Doson  lived,  it  might  probably  have  been 
made  in  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  But 
Philip's  attention  was  diverted  from  the  West  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  The  great  defeat  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achseans  by  the  ^tolians  led  the  former  to  seek  his  aid,  and 
for  three  years  he  was  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Social  War,*  aa 

»Seep.m. 
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not  to  interfere  even  when  the  Bomans  conqnered  and  e:q>elled 
his  ally  Demetrios  of  Pharos.*  Bnt  that  active  chieftain,  finding 
refuge  at  the  Macedonian  conrt,  used  all  his  inflnence  to  indnce 
Philip  to  begin  war  with  the  Eomans ;  and  the  king's  disposition 
to  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  a  motive  for  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  JStolians  (b.o.  217).  There  was 
wanting,  however,  the  mutual  confidence,  which  would  have 
placed  Philip  in  the  position  of  general  of  the  Greeks  for  the  war 
with  Kome.  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming himself  fipom  the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece. 
When  at  length  the  news  of  Cannse  decided  him  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Carthage,  imd  he  promised  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  his  first  enterprise,  against  ApoUonia,  was 
abandoned  with  a  ridiculous  precipitancy,  on  a  false  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  the  Eoman  fleet  (b.o.  216).  A  reason,  or  excnse, 
for  further  delay  arose  out  of  the  capture  by  the  Boman  fleet  of 
the  envoys  he  sent  into  Italy  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
and  the  Bomans  used  the  interval  in  strengthening  Brundimun, 
as  the  key  of  the  Adriatic  (b.o.  215).  Fearing  to  encounter  tiieir 
fleet  with  his  light  Illyrian  transports,  Philip  at  length  preferred 
his  own  immediate  interest  to  keeping  faith  with  Hannibal,  and 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Boman  possessions  in  Epirus.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  Pibst  Macjedonian  Wab  (b.o.  214).  The 
Senate  met  the  provocation  by  assuming  the  offensive;  and  a  fleet 
despatched  from  Brundisium  recaptured  Oricum,  reinforced  Apol- 
lonia,  and  stormed  the  camp  of  Philip,  who  thereupon  suspended 
active  movements. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Bome  to  suffer  him  to  rest  The 
capture  of  Tarentum  by  Hannibal  created  a  fresh  necessity  for 
providing  against  an  invasion  from  Macedonia ;  and  the  odinm 
created  by  Philip's  arbitrary  conduct,  and  especially  by  his 
murder  of  Aratus,  gave  the  opportunity  for  consolidating  a  new 
league  against  him  (b.o.  218).  It  was  now  that  the  Bomans 
chose  their  part  between  the  two  great  Hellenic  confederacies,  on 
the  application  of  the  ^Etolians  for  aid  against  Philip.  LflBvinns, 
the  admiral  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
jEtolians,  and  promised  them  the  long-coveted  possession  of  Acar- 
nania  as  the  price  of  their  alliance  with  Bome.  The  league  was 
joined  by  all  the  states  not  united  with  the  Achaeans,— Athena, 
Sparta,  Messene,  Elis ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Bomans  came 
into  contact  with    the  Asiatic  kingdoms  by  the  accession  of 

*  See  p.  420. 
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Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  oonfederacj. 
It  was  well  for  them  that  Antiochns  the  Great,  occnpied  with  his 
rivalry  against  Egypt,  and  with  the  disorders  in  his  Eastern  prov- 
inces, showed  a  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  like 
that  of  the  latter  in  helping  Hannibal ;  while  Ptolemy  IV.  of 
Egypt  adhered  to  the  alliance  formed  by  his  grandfather  with 
the  Kepublic*  This  league  was  formed  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Bomans  gained  their  great  success  at  Syracuse  (6.o. 
312).  The  object  of  the  Eomans — ^that  of  finding  ftill  occupation 
for  Philip  at  home — ^was  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Greece  by  a  purposdess  war;  the  alliance  of  Attains 
enabled  them  to  assail  the  eastern  coast,  just  as  their  Adriatic 
fleet  commanded  the  western ;  and  while  these  bonds  were  drawn 
round  Hellas  herself,  citizens  of  Hellenic  states  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  -^tolians  at  length  awoke  to  the  curse  which  their 
foreign  alliance  had  brought  upon  the  land,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Achseans,  they  concluded  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Philip  (b.o.  206).  The  Eomans,  who  were  now 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Afiica,  instead  of  resenting  their  de- 
sertion, followed  their  example ;  and  so  ended  the  First  Macedo- 
nian War  (b.o.  205). 

It  soon  appeared  that  Philip  had  accepted  the  peace  from 
motives  of  convenience  rather  than  good  faith.  While  pursuing 
his  aggrandizement  in  Greece  and  the  ^gesan,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  attack  both  Attains  and  the  Khodians,  who  stiU  maintained  the 
independence  they  had  secured  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans.  At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  closer  relations  with  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  the 
designs  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  kings  on  Egypt,  upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  became  so  evident,  that  the 
guardians  of  his  infant  son,  Ptolemy  Y.  Epiphanes,  placed  the< 
young  king  under  the  protection  of  the  Boman  Senate.  AU  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  interference  of  Bome  in  the  East,  which 
Antiochus  and  Philip  ought  long  before  to  have  anticipated  by 
effective  aid  to  Hannibal.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that 
Philip  suffered  a  force  of  4000  Macedonian  volunteers  to  embark 
for  Africa,  whose  presence  at  Zama,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  was  a  senseless  provocation  to  Borne,  and  no  real 
help  to  Cartilage.  He  was  still  pursuing  the  war  with  Attains  and 
the  Bhodians  for  the  possession  of  Oaria,  when  the- peace  with  Car- 
thage left  Bome  at  liberty  to  succour  her  Eastern  allies. 

*  See  p.  886. 
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That  is  a  short-Bighted  view  of  tliis  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  represents  the  Bomans  as  having  no  sooner 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  We6t,  than  they  began  to  meditate, 
in  the  spirit  of  wanton  aggression,  the  conquest  of  the  East.    It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  their  conquests, 
tiiiat  the  same  enemies,  whose  hesitating  and  divided  policy  secured 
them  the  victory,  were  always  prompt  to  provoke  the  struggle ; 
while  on  their  part,  a  general  policy  of  aggression  bore,  in  many 
particular  cases,  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  reluctance  in 
taking  up  the  challenge.    Many  of  the  wars  of  the  Kepublic  bear, 
in  this  respect,  a  close  analogy  to  those  by  which  our  Indian  empire 
has  been  extended.    In  the  present  case,  the  exhaustion  of  Italy 
was  an  overpowering  motive  for  a  conciliatory  policy,  especially  as 
it  seemed  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  once  in  Greece  and 
Asia.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  principles  of  national 
honour  and  interest  can  Aimish  a  justification  for  war,  it  was  plain 
that  Bome  must  repel  Philip's  attacks  on  herself  and  her  sJlies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  war  with  Macedonia,  and 
to  avert  it,  if  possible,  in  the  East.    An  embassy  was  sent  to 
mediate  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt.  The  former  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  designs  on  Syria ;  and  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  was  sent, 
as  guardian  of  the  infant  king,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
latter ;  while  every  effort  was  used  to  strengthen  the  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Bhodians  and  Attains  against  Philip. 
Meanwhile,  the  proprsetor,  M.  Valerius  LsBvinius,  was  sent  with  the 
Sicilian  fleet  of  thirty-eight  sail  to  the  jfigsean,  where  Philip  was 
rapidly  subduing  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  so  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  dominions  of  Attains.  It  was  after  the  capture 
of  Abydos, — ^where  the  defenders  were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  chose  a  voluntary  death  as  soon  as  the 
capitulation  was  signed, — that  Philip  received  the  Boman  envoys  on 
their  return  firom  Egypt  and  Syria.    He  listened  to  their  demands, 
— ^that  he  should  make  war  upon  none  of  the  Greek  states,  that  he 
should  restore  the  places  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  consent 
to  an  arbitration  concerning  his  injuries  against  Attains  and  the 
Bhodians, — only  replying,  with  polite  insolence,  "  that  he  would 
excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said,  because  he  was  young,  handsome, 
and  a  Boman."    But,  while  the  unbassadors  were  still  at  Athens, 
the  casus  heUi  which  they  had  sought  to  extract  from  the  king  was 
supplied  by  an  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Macedonian  general, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Acamanians  for  intruding  upon  the 
Dleiifiinian  mysteries  (b.o.  201). 
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Still  the  desire  of  the  Eoman  people  for  an  interval  of  rest  found 
utterance  through  the  Tribunes  in  the  Comitia,  and  the  motion  of 
Sulpicius  for  war  with  Philip  was  at  first  rejected.  But  the  dread 
of  a  new  invasion  of  Italy  prevailed  and  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
levy  was  thrown  on  the  allies.  Sulpicius  Galba  landed  at  Apol- 
lonia  with  an  army  of  two  legions  and  1000  Numidian  horse,  to 
which  the  spoils  of  Carthage  enabled  the  Eomans  for  the  first  time 
to  add  a  force  of  elephants ;  and  a  fieet  of  180  vessels  was  stationed 
at  Corcyra.  While  the  consul  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Apol- 
lonia,  a  division  of  the  fieet  sailed  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  under 
0.  Claudius  Cento.  Finding  the  city  secure  for  the  present,  Cento 
made  a  covp  de  mam  on  Chalcis;  and  Philip  hastened  fi*om 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  only  in  time  to  find  his  chief  maritime 
fortress  laid  in  ruins.  He  retaliated  by  a  merciless  ravaging  of 
Attica,  which  was  long  remembered  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  sacred  groves  and  tombs  of  the  Attic  heroes  at  Academus 
(b.0.  200). 

The  campaign  of  b.o.  199  was  arduous  and  indecisive.  A  com- 
bined invasion  of  Macedonia  involved  the  Bomans  in  great  risks, 
a-nd  their  victory  at  the  pass  of  EordsBa  was  followed  by  their 
retreat  to  the  coast.  The  aid  of  Antiochus  might  now  have 
enabled  Philip  to  assume  the  ofiensive,  but  his  first  movements 
in  Asia  Minor  were  checked  by  the  demand  of  the  Bomans  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Attains.  Trusting,  however, 
to  his  support,  Philip  advanced  into  Ulyria,  down  the  course  of 
the  4^ous  (  Vioaa  or  Iioiic8sa\  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  Apollonia, 
and  occupied  the  pass  between  the  mountains  of  ^ropus  and 
Asnaiis  (b.o.  198).  While  the  hostile  armies  confronted  each 
other  in  this  position,  the  consul  T.  QmNonus  Flaminihits  arrived 
to  assume  his  command.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  belonging 
to  that  new  generation  who,  with  tibe  Greek  culture,  had  assumed 
a  large  share  of  Greek  versatility,  at  the  expense,  as  the  opposite 
party  alleged,  of  the  old  Boman  integrity.  ^^  A  skilful  officer  and 
a  better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted 
for  the  management  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  Greece.  Tet  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better,  both  for  Bome  and  for  Greece,  if 
the  choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and 
if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man  who  would  neither 
have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor  stimg  by  pungent  sar- 
casm ;  who  would  not,  amidst  literary  and  artistic  reminiscences, 
have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic states ;  and  who,  while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts, 
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would  have  spared  the  Itomaiis  the  trouble  of  Btriving  after  imat- 
tamable  ideals."  *  The  constd  found  the  position  of  the  king  too 
strong  to  be  carried,  even  with  the  reinforcements  he  had  brought, 
and  both  armies  lay  encamped  for  forty  days.  Meanwhile  Philip 
sought  an  interview  with  Flamininus  to  treat  of  peace.  The  king 
offered  to  restore  his  conquests  and  give  satisfaction  for  his  in- 
juries to  the  Hellenic  states :  but  the  negotiation  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  demand  of  the  consul,  that  Thessaly  should  become  a  por- 
tion of  free  Hellas.  At  length  the  treachery  of  some  Epirote  nobles 
discovered  to  the  Boman  a  pass  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn 
Philip's  position,  while  attacking  him  in  front,  and  the  king  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2000  men.  He  abandoned 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  destroying  all  the  towns  except  the  fortresses, 
and  fell  back  to  the  pass  of  Tempo,  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
Macedonia.  All  northern  Greece  now  lay  open  to  the  Bomans, 
and  the  states  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  except  the  Aca^ 
nanians,  who  remained  faithful  to  Philip.  Flamininus  now  di- 
rected aJl  his  energies  against  the  south,  where  the  Achseans  were 
still  neutral,  and  Macedonia  held  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ghalcb 
and  Corinth.  The  formation  of  the  siege  of  Cenchrese  by  sea,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  isthmus,  by  the  united  force  of  the  Bomans,  Atta- 
ins, and  the  Ehodians,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Soman  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  other,  decided  the  Achseans,  who  bad 
hithertobeen  unwilling  to  join  the  foreign  invaders.  They  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  was  promised  by  Flamininus  as  the 
price  of  their  adhesion ;  but  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Ch^lcis 
not  only  raised  the  siege,  but  seized  Argos.  Philip  handed  over 
this  city  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  took  the  bribe,  but 
betrayed  the  briber  by  adhering  to  the  Romans. 

During  the  winter,  Philip  tried  the  effect  of  another  personal 
interview  with  Flamininus,  in  which  the  king  showed  that  the 
Bomans  were  the  only  adversaries  whom  he  deemed  worth  con- 
sideration. His  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  at 
once  dismissed  the  envoys,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  surren- 
der all  the  fortresses  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  Upon  this, 
Philip  collected  all  his  resources  for  a  decisive  effort  Flamini- 
nus, however,  was  the  first  to  open  the  campaign.  While  his  fleet 
besieged  the  Acamanians  in  Leucas,  the  fall  of  Thebes  by  strata- 
gem forced  the  Boeotians  to  join  the  Bomans,  and  cut  off  the 
oonmiunication  between  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Corinth  and 

*  IC011111186D,  Sklory  of  lUmt^  toL  iL  p.  S40. 
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Chalcis.  While  the  prooonsul  advanced  along  the  coast,  supported 
by  his  fleet,  Philip,  eager  to  meet  him,  passed  throngh  the  yale  of 
Tempo  into  Thessalj.  The  annies  met  miexpectedlj  on  the  hill  of 
Ctnososphal^  (the  Do^%  Headi)^  near  Scotnssa;  and  the  en- 
counter of  the  vanguards  was  converted  bj  the  eagerness  of  the 
Macedonian  troops  into  a  pitched  battle,  before  Philip  had  time  to 
set  his  forces  in  array.  The  right  division  of  the  phalanx,  coming 
up  in  good  time  xmder  his  own  command,  charged  down  the  hiU 
upon  the  Boman  legions,  and  bore  down  all  resistance ;  but  the 
left  division,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  haste  with  which  Ni- 
canor  brought  it  up  to  support  the  king,  was  easily  defeated,  and 
its  broken  ranks  were  trampled  down  by  the  Boman  elephants,  the 
very  force  on  which  the  Macedonians  had  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
Thus  far  success  and  failure  had  been  equally  divided ;  but  at  this 
crisis  a  Roman  officer  collected  twenty  cohorts  fix>m  the  victorious 
/wing,  and  led  them  against  the  right  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  pursuit.  Defenceless  against 
an  attack  in  the  rear,  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  the  battle  was 
decided.  The  carnage,  always  great  in  a  dense  column,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  Bomans  not  understanding  the  Macedonian  sign 
of  surrender ;  8000  were  killed  and  6000  taken  prisoners,  at  the 
cost  of  only  700  Boman  lives.  Philip,  escaping  to  Larissa,  burned 
his  papers  and  evacuated  Thessaly.  The  Acamanians,  who  had 
meanwhile  lost  Leucas,  now  at  length  abandoned  his  hopeless 
cause,  and  it  did  not  need  the  defeats  which  his  forces  suffered  in 
Caria  and  elsewhere,  to  make  the  victory  of  Oynoscephato  decisive 
(b.0.  197).  The  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  wonted 
moderation  of  Bome,  and  the  sympathy  of  Flamininus  with  his 
courteous  antagonist,  rather  than  by  the  savage  resentment  of  the 
^tolians.  FJamininus  told  them  tiiat  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Bome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished ;  they  might  do  it  if  they  felt 
strong  enough.  The  kingdom  of  the  Philips  was  left  as  a  barrier 
against  Celtic  barbarism,  and  a  check  upon  Hellenic  disimion ;  but 
the  supremacy  which  it  had  held  in  Greece  for  140  years*  was 
finally  abolished,  and  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were  every- 
where withdrawn.  As  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  the  king  was  for- 
bidden to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  Bome ;  his  military 
force  was  limited  to  an  army  of  6000  men,  a  fleet  of  five  decked 
vessels,  and  no  elephants ;  and  a  contribution  of  1000  talents  was 
imposed  for  the  charges  of  the  war.    Finally,  the  successor  of 

*  Onoe  the  batde  of  Ohmmeft  (aa  888^197). 
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Alexander  was  bound  to  contribute  a  contingent  to  the  foroes  of 
the  Bepublic,  which  had  seemed  an  easy  conquest  to  his  great  an- 
cestor's arms  little  more  than  a  century  before  (b.o.  196). 

It  is  a  striking  instance,  and  ahnost  the  last,  of  the  traditional 
moderation  of  the  Bomans,  that  they  took  none  of  the  territorial 
spoils  of  Philip  for  themselves.  The  influence  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, whose  minds  were  moulded  by  Hellenic  culture, — and 
perhaps,  too,  the  general  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  towards 
Greece,  as  the  mother  of  freedom  and  civilization,  which  has  still 
survived  long  ages  of  degeneracy, — ^may  be  traced  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Grecian  states.  Again  and  agam 
had  that  liberty  been  proclaimed  by  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic 
princes,  when  each  meant  that  Greece  should  serve  none  but  him- 
self; and  when  at  last  it  was  no  longer  offered  in  mockery,  it 
found  a  disunited  and  unwarlike  people,  incapable  alike  of  enjoying 
and  defending  it.  But  the  melancholy  with  which  the  historian 
reverts  to  the  disappointment  did  not  doud  the  spirits  of  those 
who  in  good  faith  gave  and  received  the  boon.  The  enthusiasm  of 
sympathy,  with  which  the  liberator  of  a  foreign  land  has  been 
welcomed  in  our  own  day,  may  help  us  to  understand  the  outbnret 
of  gratitude  from  the  liberated  people  themselves,  which  welccwaed 
the  reading  of  t^e  proclamation  of  freedom  by  Flamininus  at  the 
Isthmian  Games :  his  very  life  was  endangered  by  the  press  that 
crowded  to  touch  his  garment,  or  to  see  his  face  (b.o.  196).  And 
yet  the  Greeks  were  reminded  that  the  gift  was  bestowed  by  the 
policy  of  a  calculating  friend,  when  the  cruel  tyrant  Nabis,  having 
been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Flamininus,  was  permitted  still  to 
rule  in  Sparta,  as  a  check  upon  the  Achseans ;  for  the  freedom 
which  a  foreign  ally  bestows  is  always  maimed  of  its  choicest  part 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  the  final  settlement  of  Greece; 
but,  in  truth,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  was  due,  not  to  the 
reserve  of  those  who  gave,  but  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who 
were  unfit  to  use  the  gift.  Some  such  misgiving  seems  to  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Flamininus,  himself,  when,  after  two 
years  spent  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  he  reassembled  the 
deputies  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth,  and  exhorted  them  to  a 
wise  and  moderate  use  of  their  recovered  freedom.  The  only 
recompense  he  asked  for  Bome  was  the  restoration  of  the  Italian 
captives,  whom  Hannibal  had  sold  into  slavery  to  Greeks.  Finally, 
he  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinlli, 
"the  three  fetters  of  Greece,''  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
five  years  to  Bome,  where  the  admiration  of  the  Senate  and 
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people  for  his  work  was  displayed  in  a  three  days'  trininph,  sur- 
passing Scipio's  in  magnificence  (b.c.  194). 

The  most  recent  historian  of  Borne  maintains  that  the  course  so 
much  admired  was  a  mistake,  for  which  Bome  soon  suffered. 
"The  war  with  Antiochus/*  he  says,  "would  not  have  arisen  but 
for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  dangerous  but  for  the  military  blunder  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — ^for  an  impotent  craving 
after  freedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity."  ^ 

There  was  in  particular,  then  as  in  later  ages,  one  element  of 
unsoundness  in  the  edifice  of  Grecian  nationality,  the  presence  of 
races  only  partially  trained  in  Hellenic  civilization,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  influence  through  their  military  prowess.  Such  have 
been  the  Albanians  in  modem,  the  ^tolians  in  ancient  times.  In 
settling  the  affairB  of  Greece,  Flamininus  had  not  hesitated  to  pre- 
fer the  superior  political  organization  of  the  states  of  the  AchsBan 
league  to  the  claims  of  the  ^tolians  as  earlier  allies  of  Bome. 
The  confederacy  of  the  former  was  enlarged  by  all  Philip's  pos- 
sessions in  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  Corinth ;  while  the  latter 
were  only  suffered  to  add  to  tieir  league  the  petty  states  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  instead  of  Thessaly  and  Acamania,  which  they  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  "  their  victory  at  Cynoscephalfle," — a  boast  by 
which  they  constantly  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Bomans. 
Their  discontent  was  the  source  of  the  intrigues  which  hastened  on 
the  inevitable  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 

The  reign  of  that  ambitious  prince  forms  the  turning-point  in 
the  annals  in  the  Great  Elingdom  of  Syria,  or,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  called  under  the  earlier  Seleucidse,  of  Asia.  He  ascended 
the  throne  exactly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  an 
interval  marked  by  but  few  events  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom.  An  outline  has  abeady  been  given  of  the  history  of 
Syria  down  to  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  B.o.  280.t  His  son,  Ahtioohus  I.  Soteb  (the  Pre- 
server), was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  in 
wars  with  Eumenes,  "King  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Gauls  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  latter  in  b.o.  261.  His 
son,  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  Theos  {God)^X  ^7  *^®  gratitude  of 

*  ICommsen,  Huiory  of  Rome^  yoL  il  p.  262.  f  Chap.  XVII.  p.  90. 

X  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  high-eoimding  epithets  of  the  Syriaii  and 
Egyptian  longs,  desctiptire  of  all  lands  of  magniflcenoe  and  social  yirtue,  were 
either  assumed  by  themselyes  or  conferred  by  flatterers,  and  sometimes  they  were  so 
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tiie  Milesians  for  his  delivering  their  city  from  the  tyrant  Timar- 
chus,  began  that  long  series  of  wars  with  Egypt  for  die  possessioii 
of  Coele-Syria,  which  after  lasting  several  reigns  were  only  ended 
by  the  interference  of  Rome,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  which  we 
need  not  trace.*  The  effect  of  the  first  war,  made  by  Antiochns 
Theos  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  so  to  weaken  Syria  as  to 
leave  her  comparatively  defenceless  against  the  inroad  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaces,  who  rent  from  the  kingdom  the  prov- 
inces east  of  the  Tigris  (b.o.  250),  while  the  rebellious  satrap 
Theodotus  established  the  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Antiochus  now 
made  peace  with  Ptolemy,  and  married  his  daughter  Berenice, 
divorcing  his  former  wife  Laodice.  When,  on  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy (b.o.  247),  he  recalled  Laodice,  her  sense  of  the  insult  that 
had  been  put  upon  her  was  so  inveterate,  that  she  contrived  the 
murder  of  Antiochus,  together  with  Berenice  and  their  son  (B.a 
24:*).  Seleuous  II.,  Oaixinious  (the  Olorioua  Victor),  the  son  of 
Antiochus  and  Laodice,  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  throne,  thaa 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  to  avenge 
his  sister's  death ;  and  Seleucus  remained  inactive  while  the  king 
of  Egypt  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  But,  when  the  invader 
was  recalled  by  disturbances  at  home,  Seleucus  had  little  difScolty 
in  recovering  the  conquered  provinces.  His  next  war  was  with  hie 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax  (the  HawJS),  who  attempted  to  found 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
contest  of  several  years  that  Antiochus  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Ptolemy.  Having  thus  secured  the  West,  Seleucus  aimed  at 
recovering  the  lost  provinces  in  the  East:  and  his  decisive 
defeat  by  Arsaces  (probably  Arsaces  II.,  sumamed  Tiridates),  was 
ever  after  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  true  establishment 
of  their  independence.  If  it  be  true  that  Seleucus  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  and  retained  in  captivity  for 
several  years  by  Arsaces,  we  can  easily  understand  the  increase 
of  power  which  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus  obtained  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  this  case,  too,  Seleucus  strove  to  repair  his  losses,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been^^hile  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  twenty  years 
(b.o.  226). 

hidicroiuly  inappropriate  as  to  proToke  a  satiric  parody,  as  when  Antiochus  IV.  Ep^ihmm 
(the  lUustrima)  was  nicknamed  Epwnann  (the  Madman), 

*  It  is  usoall  J  supposed  that  these  are  the  wtura  alluded  to  in  the  elerenth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  '^  the  king  of  the  north'*  bemg  the  Syrian  Ung,  and  '*the  king  of 
the  Boaih  "  the  Egyptian. 
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SeleacoB  Callinicns  left  two  sons,  Seleuens  and  Antiochns.  The 
fonner,  Seleucub  III.,  is  said  to  have  been  snmamed  CERAtJNus 
(the  Thimd&fbclt)  in  derision  of  his  weakness  both  of  body  and  of 
mind ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  three  years,  he  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers  (b.o.  223).  Of  ,a  very  different  temper  was 
Antioohtts  III.,  THE  GsEAT,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  for  36  years  (b.o.  223 
— 187).  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  earned  his  surname  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  enterprises  and  efforts,  though  he  was  not  in 
every  case  rewarded  with  commensurate  success.  He  proved  his 
military  talents  in  the  war  against  the  rebellious  brothers  Molo 
and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (b.o.  220).  He 
next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Egypt  for  the  possession  of 
Ocele-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was  forced  to  cede  those  provinces 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Baphia,  near  Gkza,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  battle  of  the 
Tradmene  lake  was  fought  (b.o.  217). 

Meanwhile,  AchsBus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence ;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antio* 
chus  (b.o.  214).  This  success  in  the  West  encouraged  Antiochus, 
like  his  father,  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  the  East,  and  with 
greater  appearance  at  least  of  success.  But  a  seven  years'  waif 
(b.o.  212 — 205)  only  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (b.o.  205).  The  same  year 
witnessed  not  only  the  crisis  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  but  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  latter 
event  effectually  withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict.  The  league  which  he  made  with  Philip,  instead 
of  being  a  well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bomans 
from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
designs  against  Egypt,  while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  an'd  the  Bomans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedonian 
War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Cilicia,  Ooele-Syria, 
and  Palestine,  while  the  Bomans  hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new 
contest  to  protect  the  dominions  of  their  y outhftd  ward.  At  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptians  at  Panium,  the  hill  whence 
the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed  by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted 
provinces  to  Antiochus,  while  the  youthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed 
to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (b.o.  198).  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  transference  of  these  provinces  from 
Egypt,  which  had  constantly  pxusued  a  tolerant  policy  towards 
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the  Jews,  led  afterwards  to  the  furionfi  persecution  of  that  people 
by  AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  and  their  succesBftil  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees. 

The  time  seemed  now  arrived  for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
Philip,  before  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  Eomans ;  but  the  Syrian 
king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and  dearer  object  of  extending  his 
power  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  where  his  armies  had  mean- 
while not  been  inactive.  As  early  as  b.o.  199 — 8,  Attains  had 
complained  to  the  Bomans  of  his  aggressions  on  Pergamus;  and 
now  he  collected  a  great  army  at  Sardis,  wbile  his  fleet  advanced 
along  the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he  was  brought 
into  collision  both  with  Attains  and  the  Khodians,  the  allies  of 
Rome.  We  have  seen  how  his  advance  in  the  former  quarter  was 
checked  by  the  mandate  of  the  Roman  envoys ;  in  the  latter  the 
Rhodian  republic  trusted  to  their  own  energetic  action.  They 
named  the  CheKdonian  islands  off  Lycia — ^the  old  division  between 
the  Greek  and  Persian  waters — as  the  point  beyond  which  the 
passage  of  the  king's  fleet  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
war;  nor,  when  Antiochus  disregarded  the  menace,  did  they 
shrink  from  making  good  their  word ;  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  OynoscephalfiB  arrived  in  good  time  for  their  encouragement 
A  maritime  war  ensued  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  up  to  the  Hellespont ;  and,  though  the  Rhodians  succeeded 
in  protecting  the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiochus  was  repelled 
from  some  important  places  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  became  master  of  several  others,  and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos 
on  the  Hellespont  Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  PhiUp  was  in 
the  first  instance  favourable  to  his  progress;  for  the  hesitating 
policy  of  the  Romans  suffered  him  to  occupy  the  places  vacated 
by  the  Macedonian  garrisons  (b.o.  187). 

In  the  following  year  Antiochus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  took 
Sestos,  and  began  to  rebuild  Lysimachia,  the  old  capital  of  Lyd- 
machus  in  Thrace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Flamininus, 
he  abjured  all  schemes  of  European  conquest,  but  asserted  his 
clear  right  to  the  dominions  won  from  Lysimachus  by  his  ances- 
tor Seleucus ;  but  the  discussion  was  broken  off  by  the  return  of 
the  king  to  Syria  on  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.c.  196). 
The  ensuing  year  found  him  again  in  Thrace,  oi^anizing  the 
country  as  a  satrapy  for  his  soui  Seleucus.  Still  the  Romans 
were  content  with  diplomatic  interference ;  and  Flamininus,  to 
whose  province  the  matter  belonged,  preoccupied  with  the  work  of 
restoring  liberty  to  Greece  and  with  the  conviction  that  an  Asiatic 
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war  would  be  impolitic,  suffered  Antiochus  to  acquire  a  position  in 
which  he  might  suddenly  stand  forth  as  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  designs  of  the  king  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  when  he 
received  Hannibal  at  his  court  at  Ephesus ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  made  active  preparations  for  war  with  Eome.  To 
strengthen  his  position  in  Asia,  he  completed  the  marriage  already 
arranged  between  his  daughter  and  Ptolemy;  he  gave  another 
daughter  to  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia ;  and  offered  another 
to  Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergamus,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
cities  taken  from  him,  if  he  would  renounce  the  alliance  of  Rome^r 
The  Greek  cities  were  tempted  by  promises  of  liberty  or  only 
nominal  recognition  of  his  supremacy ;  the  Galatians  won  by 
liberal  presents ;  and  the  wild  Pisidians  reduced  by  force.  '  Han- 
nibal obtained  the  king's  consent  to  a  plan  for  invading  Africa 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  and  thence  passing  over  again 
into  Italy,  while  the  Romans  were  occupied  with  the  formidable 
insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  Spain.  In  Greece  itself, 
which  was  to  be  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war,  Antiochus  hoped  for 
the  support  of  Philip,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  that  of 
the  ^tolians. 

In  fact,  no  sooner  had  Flamininus  taken  his  departure  from 
Greece,  than  this  people  began  to  intrigue  against  the  Romans. 
To  their  discontent  with  the  recent  settlement  they  added  the 
arrogant  claim  to  be  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  as  they  had  been  the 
victors  at  Oynoscephalfle.  While  assuring  PhiUp  that  he  was 
expected  by  all  Hellas  as  its  liberator,  they  encouraged  the  dis- 
affected with  promises  of  the  king's  speedy  arrival.  After  enticing 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  to  commence  a  rising,  which  was 
put  down  by  Philopoemen  with  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  League, 
they  next  formed  a  plot  to  murder  Nabis  and  seize  the  city.  The 
tyrant  was  killed  at  a  review,  and  the  ^tolian  troops  effected 
their  entrance;  but  the  citizens  rose  and  cut  them  off,  and 
Sparta  joined  the  ^Scheean  League,  her  adhesion  being  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  off  Gythium.  The  ^tolians 
were  more  successful  in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Demetrias,  which 
they  wished  to  offer  to  Antiochus  as  the  base  of  his  operations 
in  Greece,  and  Chalcis  was  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Flami- 
ninus, who  had  persuaded  the  Senate  that  war  had  become 
inevitable.  It  was  first  declared  by  the  JEtolians,  whose  general 
replied  to  the  demand  of  Flamininus  for  a  copy  of  their  manifesto, 
that  he  would  deliver  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Antiochus 
could  now  delay  no  longer.    Though  his  disposable  force  con- 
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Bisted  only  of  10,000  infantry,  500  horse,  6  elephants,  and  40 
ships  of  war,  he  crossed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Pagassean  Bay, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Demetrias ;  while  a  Eoman 
army  of  about  25,000  men  landed  at  Apollonia  under  the  pr»tor 
Marcus  Baebius.  Thus  began  the  great  though  brief  Asiatic  War 
(b.o.  192). 

The  scheme  of  concerted  action,  by  which  alone  success  was 
probable,  entirely  broke  down.  The  jealousy  of  common  natures 
towards  a  great  man,  added  to  the  old  rivalries  of  faction,  not  only 
kept  the  Carthaginian  nobles  from  consenting  to  Hannibal's  re- 
newal of  the  African  War,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  Antiochus 
and  his  court  to  keep  the  illustrious  refugee  in  that  shade,  out 
of  which  his  merits  still  shone  brightly.  Eumenes  and  the  Kho- 
dians,  and  the  chief  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  not  only  resisted  all 
the  solicitations  of  Antiochus,  but  took  an  active  part  with  Borne ; 
and  even  Egypt  offered  to  do  the  same.  But  the  worst  disappoint- 
ment was  the  course  adopted  by  I^ih*p,  who,  looking  upon 
Antiochus  as  lately  a  faithless  ally  and  now  a  rival  in  Thrace,  and 
having  against  him  certain  other  grounds  of  offence,*  willingly 
supplied  his  military  contingent  to  the  Bomans,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty.  The  AchsBan  League,  representing  nearly  all  that 
was  left  of  national  spirit  in  Greece,  was  steadfast  to  the  cause  of 
Bome,  and  so  were  the  Thessalians  and  Athenians.  The  ^tolians, 
who  had  saluted  Antiochus  as  ^^  Oaptain-General  of  Greece," 
could  only  bring  the  adhesion  of  the  Boeotians,  Eleians,  and 
Messenians  to  support  the  title ;  while  his  promises  of  the  count- 
less hosts  of  Asia  had  dwindled  to  a  force  barely  equal  to  a  single 
Boman  legion  with  its  auxiliaries.  Kor  did  the  activity  of 
Antiochus  supply  what  he  wanted  in  numbers.  By  appearing 
first  in  the  field  he  was  indeed  enabled  to  occupy  Thermopylse,  to 
take  the  fortress  of  Ohalcis,  and  some  towns  in  Thessaly ;  but, 
on  the  advance  of  a  small  Boman  force,  he  retired  to  spend  the 
winter  in  pleasure  at  Ghalcis.  !No  reinforcements  appeared  fix>m 
Asia,  and  the  king's  little  army  only  received  an  addition  of  4000 
men  from  the  ^tolians,  while  the  Bomans  collected  an  army  of 
about  40,000  at  Apollonia,  under  their  able  and  resolute  consul, 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio. 

The  brief  campaign  of  b.o.  191  was  opened  by  the  advance 
of  the  Bomans  into  Thesssly,  where  they  recaptured  the  towns 
taken  by  Antiochus,  an^  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Larissa. 

*  For  example,  in  marching  through  Thessaly,  Antiochus  had  ostentatiously  buxied 
the  bones  which  still  lay  exposed  on  the  battle-field  of  OynosoephabBL 
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The  commonest  prudence  would  now  have  dictated  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  enterprise  which  had  hopelessly  failed ;  but  Antiochns 
preferred  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopylae,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Asia.  It  seems  as  if  history  were  paro* 
dying  one  of  its  own  most  brilliant  chapters,  when  it  shows  ns 
the  fickle  Asiatic  king  established  in  the  position  once  held  by 
Leonidas,  and  overwhelmed  there  by  the  legions  of  the  West.  The 
very  path  over  the  mountains,  which  had  conducted  the  Persians  to 
the  rear  of  the  pass,  was  now  turned  to  the  same  use  by  a  Soman 
detachment  under  a  leader  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  more  to 
say,  Marcus  Porcius  Gato.  Its  defence  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  ^toUans ;  but  half  their  force  had  marched  off  to  Heraclea, 
and  the  other  half  made  only  the  feeblest  resistance.  Surrounded 
in  the  narrow  path,  Antiochus  might  perhaps,  though  unworthy, 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  death  like  that  of  Leonidas,  had  he 
stayed  to  share  the  fate  of  his  army;  but  he  escaped  with  600 
men  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  thence  to  Ephesus.  Greece  lay  once 
more  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bomans ;  and  the  ^tolians,  who  alone 
attempted  a  resistance  at  Naupactus,  were  admitted  to  a  capitula- 
tion through  the  influence  of  Flamininus.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  any  hesitation  about  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Asia ;  and  before  the  winter  set  in,  the  Eomans  and  their 
allies  gained  the  command  of  the  ^geean  by  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  at  Oyssus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The 
presence  of  six  Punic  ships  in  the  Boman  fleet  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  humiliation  of  Oarthage,  and  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Hannibal's  attempt  to  rouse  her  against  Bome.''^  The 
beaten  fleet  of  Ajatiochus  retired  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  allies  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  most  important  gain  being  that  of  Smyrna. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  was  roused,  too  late,  to  make  those  prepa- 
rations for  keeping  the  Bomans  out  of  Asia,  which  ought  to  have 
supported  his  own  expedition  into  Europe.  The  fleet  at  Ephesus 
was  raised  to  a  force  which  enabled  its  admiral  Polyxenidas  to 
gain  a  victory  over  the  Bhodian  squadron  which  had  been  left  at 
Samos  to  observe  him,  while  the  Boman  admiral  Caius  Livius  was 
absent  at  the  Hellespont,  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  army 
by  the  reduction  of  Sestos  and  Abydos :  but  the  return  of  the 

*  These  ships  were  probably  a  contmgent  sent  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
though  we  have  no  distinct  mention  of  such  an  article.  Or  they  may  have  been  required 
and  furnished  as  a  pledge  that  the  Oarthaginian  goTemment  was  dear  of  .participation  in 
the  schemes  of  Hannibal. 
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main  fleet  reduced  Polyxenidas  again  to  the  defensive.  A  more 
formidable  effort  was  made  on  the  Bonthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  collection  of  a  naval  force  from  Ljcia,  Syria,  and  Phoemda, 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  whose  plan  was  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  at  Ephesus,  when  the  united  fleets,  having 
swept  the  Eoman  and  Ehodian  fleets  from  the  JSgsean,  would  have 
sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  EomanB 
into  Asia.  The  scheme  resembled  that  of  Kapoleon  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  English  Channel  for  the  transit  of  his  invading 
army ;  and  it  was  foiled  as  decisively  as  that  was  at  Trafalgar. 
After  long  detention  by  westerly  winds,  Hannibal  encountered 
the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  a  scene  famous  for 
the  double  victory  of  Oimon.  The  practised  seamanship  of  the 
Ehodians  prevailed  against  superior  numbers,  and  Hannibal's 
defeat  was  embittered  by  tiie  reflection  that,  himself  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  prince,  he  had  encountered  the  ships  of 
his  country  fighting  on  the  side  of  Home.  Even  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet  was  prevented  from  entering  the  ^gsean  by  the 
position  which  the  victors  took  up  off  Patara.  Finally,  jnst 
about  the  time  when  the  Boman  land  army  reached  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  ships  of  Attains  had  been  detached  from  Samoe 
to  its  support,  a  last  effort  was  made  by  Polyzenidas  agauist 
the  fleet  thus  weakened.  The  last  sea-flght  of  the  war  took  place 
at  the  promontory  of  Myonnesus.*  The  Eomans  broke  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  cut  off  the  left  wing,  sinking  or  capturing  42  ships; 
and  the  victory  was  recorded  at  Eome  by  an  inscription  in  Satur- 
nian  verse,  which  told  how  the  Eomans  "  had  settled  the  mighty 
strife  and  subdued  the  kings."  It  is  well  worth  observing  that, 
in  all  this  maritime  campaign,  the  Bomans  displayed  consummate 
seamanship  and  were  by  no  means  indebted  for  all  their  sucobbs  to 
the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Ehodians,  who  were  at  this  time  the 
best  mariners  in  the  world. 

But  it  was  on  the  land  that  this  first  and  decisive  conflict  be- 
tween Some  and  Asia  had  to  be  decided.  Antiochus  opened  the 
campaign  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  while  his  son 
Seleucus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  his  chief 
Asiatic  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans.  But  the  on- 
steadiness  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries  and  the  vigour  of  Eumenes 
compelled  the  raising  of  the  si^e,  and  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis 
to  collect  his  forces.    The  precipitancy  of  lus  advance  into  Greece 

*  The  action  was  foaght  nominaUy  the  28d  of  December,  but  according  to  the  ccv- 
rected  calendar  about  Angns^  B.a  190. 
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was  now  matched  by  his  reckless  abandonment  of  Thrace,  without 
even  drawing  off  his  garrisons  or  destroying  his  magazines.  It 
wonld  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  haye  risked  his  newly 
levied  Asiatics  beyond  the  Hellespont ;  but  by  placing  them  on  ite 
bank  to  defend  the  passage,  and  holding  Lysimachia  as  an  ad- 
vanced post,  he  might  have  protracted  the  campaign  so  as  to 
force  the  Bomans  to  winter  in  Thrace,  in  tiie  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  far  from  their  supplies. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these  preliminary  campaigns 
by  sea  and  land  were  decided,  that  the  Boman  army  reached  the 
Hellespont.  The  consul  in  command  was  Lucius  Sdpio,  who  is 
distinguished  firom  his  brother  Publius  by  the  title  of  Asiaticus, 
which  he  gained  in  this  war.  But  he  had  none  of  his  brother's 
genius ;  and  he  only  obtained  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  by 
the  association  of  Africanus  with  him,  nominally  as  legate,  the 
charm  of  whose  name  called  to  arms  5000  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  the  spring  of  b.o.  190  the 
Scipios  arrived  in  Greece,  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  Glabrio, 
which  was  destined  for  the  campaign  in  Asia.  A  delay  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Mtoliejis  to  the  severe  terms  imposed  on 
them  by  tiie  Senate  was  ended  by  a  six  months'  armistice ;  and 
the  army  pursued  its  march  through  Thrace,  where  Philip  secured 
them  supplies,  and  peace  with  the  barbarous  tribes.  They  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  the  autumn,  about  tiie  time  of  the  battle  of 
Myonnesus.  The  strait  which  had  been  crossed  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  in  the  fruitless  enterprise  of  extending  Asiatic  despotism 
into  Europe,  and  by  Alexander  on  the  mission  of  shattering  that 
despotism  at  its  seat  and  founding  Hellenic  civilization  on  its 
ruins,  was  now  passed  by  the  Boman  legions  to  fulfil  the  final 
destiny  of  the  ancient  world,  its  union  under  an  empire  founded 
on  well-ordered  law  and  government.  Instead  of  resisting  their 
passage,  Antiochus  sent  an  embassy  to  offer  terms  which,  Scipio 
replied,  might  have  been  accepted  under  the  walb  of  Lysimachia, 
but  not  now,  ^^  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  and  knew  its  rider." 
Nothing  would  suffice,  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of  tiie  war  and 
the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  king  knew  neither  how  to  submit 
nor  how  to  protract  the  war  by  falling  back  upon  his  resources  and 
awaiting  the  ensuing  spring.  He  staked  all  upon  one  great  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  Sipylus,  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
Smyrna  on  the  other  side.  The  Bomans  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge,  though  their  general  had  been  left  behind  ill  at  £l»a^ 
VOL.  n.— 82 
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and  their  force  was  fiur  leas  than  balf  the  enemj'Sy  including 
6000  Yolonteers  from  Macedonia,  Peigamns,  and  the  Aduean 
league.  But  the  king's  army  of  80,000  men,  including  12,000 
cavalry,  was  one  of  those  mingled  Asiatic  hosts  which  had  bo  often 
been  scattered  by  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  whidi 
on  that  day  did  not  even  need  the  shock  of  the  Boman  l^ons  to 
disperse  them.  There  was  indeed  a  phalanx  on  the  side  of  Antio- 
chus,  but  he  cooped  it  up,  in  a  narrow  space  with  double  files 
thirty-two  deep,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  line  between  the 
Gallic  and  Oappadodan  infantry,  which  again  were  flanked  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  called  Oataphracte,  or  duirassiers.  The  front  line 
was  formed  by  the  light-armed  infantry,  the  war-chariots,  and  the 
mounted  archers,  among  whom  were  to  be  seen  Arabs  upon 
dromedaries;  and  the  fifty-four  elephants  were  placed  between  the 
two  divisions.  The  Somans  adopted  their  usual  mode  of  batHe ; 
but  the  protection  afforded  by  tiie  river  enabled  them  to  weakoi 
their  cavalry  on  tiie  left  wing,  and  to  strengthen  the  right,  which 
was  led  by  Eumenes,  who  won  the  chief  honours  of  the  day.  He 
began  the  battle  by  advancing  his  archers  and  slingars  with  orden 
to  aim  at  the  horses  of  the  war-chariots  and  at  the  camels.  Both 
turned  about  and  carried  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  coirM- 
siers  behind  them,  while  Eummee  led  a  charge  of  8000  B<Hnan 
horse  upon  the  Gauls  and  Oappadocians,  whose  flight  was  imitated 
by  the  already  disordered  cavalry.  The  rout  of  the  left  wingwas 
now  complete,  and  the  phalanx  was  uncovered  on  that  side.  Beset 
in  front  and  flank  by  the  victorious  horse,  it  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend its  advance  against  the  Boman  legions,  and  to  form  front 
both  ways.  Its  great  depth  favoured  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  sap- 
port  of  the  heavy  cavalry  from  the  other  wing  might  have  enabled 
it  long  to  hold  its  ground.  But  they  were  already  far  from  the 
scene  of  action:  under  the  conmiand  of  Antiochus  lumsd^  they 
had  driven  in  the  weakened  wing  of  cavalry ;  and  with  his  usual 
aptitude  for  doing  everything  in  the  wrong  time  and  place,  the 
king  was  attacking  the  Boman  camp,  while  his  phalanx  was 
assailed  by  the  enemy's  whole  force.  With  its  crowded  ranb 
decimated  by  the  archers  and  slingers — for  the  legions  were  still 
held  in  reserve— it  was  slowly  retiring  in  good  oider,  when  the 
elephants,  galled  by  the  missiles,  burst  in  among  the  ranks,  and 
the  broken  phalanx  joined  in  the  headlong  flight.  The  carnage 
which  raged  among  its  dense  masses  was  only  increased  by  a  des- 
perate effort  to  defend  the  camp.  Considering  that  the  army  of 
Antiochus  was  annihilated  by  ike  impetuosity  of  ike  attack  with- 
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oat  the  legions  being  ever  engaged,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
AfiiatioB  lost  50,000  men,  at  a  coet  to  the  Eomans  of  only  24 
horsemen  and  800  foot  soldiers. 

As  the  battle  of  Magnesia  was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of 
those  nnequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies  yielded  like  nn- 
Bubstantial  shows  to  the  might  of  disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  last  of  the  great  oriental  empires ;  for  the  kingdom 
left  to  the  heirs  of  Selencus  was  only  strong  enongh  to  indnlge 
them  in  the  Inxnries  of  Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of 
persecuting  the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia  Minor ;  that 
great  peninsula  was  ceded  as  far  as  the  Tanms  and  the  Halys,  with 
whatever  remained  nominally  to  Ajatiochas  in  Thrace ;  and,  with 
characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Romans  for  relieving  him  of 
the  government  of  too  large  a  kingdom.  The  peace  was  not  finally 
ratified  for  two  years  (b.o.  188) ;  and  meanwhile  the  king  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  amounting  to  8000 
talents,  nearly  £750,000 ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  imposed  on 
him,  besides,  a  war-contribution  of  15,000  Euboic  talents,  about 
£5,000,000.  ^^  With  the  day  of  Magnesia,  Asia  was  erased  from 
the  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps  did  a  great  power  fall 
so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  8eleucidfi8  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Elymais  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a 
temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  sought  to 
replenish  his  empty  coffers  "  (b.c.  187). 

Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  in  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  (b.o.  189),  still  left  his  successor,  Cneius  Manlius 
Vulso,  work  to  do  and  laurels  to  win  in  the  subjugation  of' the 
allies  of  Antiochus.  The  petty  princes  of  Phiygia  soon  submitted 
to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords  of  Western  Asia ;  but 
the  powerfbl  Celtic  tribes  of  Galatia  made  a  stand  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Oympus.  Here,  however,  they  were  reached  by 
the  Eoman  slingers  and  archers,  and  after  the  flower  of  the  cantons 
of  the  Tolistoboii  and  Tectosages  had  been  slain  or  taken  pris- 
oners, the  remnant  found  a  refuge  with  the  Trocmi  beyond  the 
Halys.  That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  Boman  power  in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  pres- 
ent terminus  of  their  conquests,  without  putting  a  bound  to  their 
influence.  Ariarthes,  kii^  of  Cappadocia,  was  admitted  to  their 
alliance,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in-law  Eumenes,  on 
paying  a  mitigated  penalty  of  300  talents ;  and  tiie  satraps  of  the 
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Ghreater  and  Lesaer  Armenia  exchanged  their  all^iance  to  Antio- 
chns  for  the  friendship  of  Borne.  The  satrapy  of  Pontos,  which 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  an  independent  state  daring  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  mle,  was  now  held  bj  Mithridates  IV.,  the 
fSGtther-in-law  of  Antiochus.  It  was  not  till  two  generations  later, 
that  Mithridates  Y.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Somans  and  aided 
them  in  the  tiiird  Pmiic  War ;  and  a  centoiy  had  still  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus,  before  Mithridates  the  Great  renewed 
the  enterprise  of  seeking  in  Greece  a  battle-field  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Asia  (b.o.  87).  Of.tiie  states  to  the  west  of  the  Halys, 
Pmsias  was  left  in  possession  ot  fiithynia;  but  his  depend- 
ence upon  Borne  was  soon  proved  by  his  shamefnl  betrayal  of 
Hannibal :  and  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  remain  within  their  own 
territories.  The  exemption  thus  secured  to  the  Greek  cities  frx>m 
the  contributions  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  barba- 
rians won  their  warmest  gratitude  to  Bome.  These  cities  received 
their  freedom,  except  where  it  could  only  have  been  granted  at  the 
expense  of  Eumenes,  who  consented,  however,  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  those  which  were  still  bound  to  pay  him  tribute.  For 
the  rest,  this  prince  was  justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and 
services  by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territories 
ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  a^randizement  of  his  kingdom.  Per- 
gamus  became  the  most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  inGlnding 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Halys  and  the  Taums^ 
except  Bithynia  and  Galatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
Ly  cia  and  tiie  greater  part  of  Oaria,  which  went  to  recompense  the 
fidelity  of  the  Bhodians ;  and  to  these  Asiatic  possessions  were 
added,  in  Europe,  the  Thradan  Ohersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia.  Secure  of  having  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Attalids  devoted 
allies,  who  were  now  as  able  as  they  always  had  been  willing  to 
keep  a  check  upon  Antiochus  on  the  one  hand  and  Philip  on  the 
other,  the  Bomans  were  able  to  retire  from  Asia.  Their  last  acts 
evinced  their  firm  determination  neither  to  interfere  with  any  state 
beyond  the  Taurus,  nor  to  acquire  transmarine  possessions  by 
means  of  their  fieet  ^  The  Bomans,"  says  Mommsen,  ^^  brought 
nothing  home  from  the  East  but  honour  and  gold,  whi6h  were, 
even  at  this  period,  usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape 
assumed  by  the  address  of  thanks — ^the  gold^i  diaplet"  Even 
the  honour  of  their  arms  was  placed  in  peril  by  the  losses  which 
they  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  their  home- 
ward march  through  Thrace,  under  the  proconsul  Manlius,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  (B.a  188). 
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A  policy  precisely  similar  guided  their  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  When  the  consnl  Manlins  passed  oyer  into  Asia,  his 
colleague,  M.  Fnlvios  Nobilior,  landed  at  Apollonia  to  coerce  the 
^tolians,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  the  armistice  made  with 
Scipio  (b.c.  189).  A  single  campaign  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission ;  and  besides  the  payment  of  a  large  contribution,  they 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  possessions,  including  the  port  of  Ambra- 
cia  and  the  island  of  Cephallenia ;  but  the  latter,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sam4,  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  These  islands 
and  Zacynthus  were  retained  by  the  Bomans,  to  strengthen  the 
hold  which  Corcyra  already  gave  them  of  the  Adriatic.  With  this 
exception,  and  their  slip  of  territory  on  the  lUyrian  coast,  they  re- 
solved not  to  be  tempted  over  the  seas  wUch  divided  Italy  from 
Greece;  and  all  the  other  gains  of  the  recent  war  were  divided 
between  Philip  and  the  Achflsans.  But  even  their  policy  of  mod- 
eration was  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend  both  these 
allies,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disagreement.  The  Macedo- 
nian king,  who  had  not  only  resisted  the  temptations  of  Ajitiochus, 
but  had  fought  against  the  ^tolians  and  smoothed  the  passage  of 
the  legions  through  Thrace,  saw  a  rival  planted  in  that  country  in 
a  spirit  of  manifest  suspicion.  The  Achseans  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  island  of  Zacynthus  and  their  claims  upon  JSgina,  and  were 
humiliated  by  being  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  patriot  party  chafed  at  finding  themselves  not  only 
subject  to  Boman  intervention,  but  invoking  it  by  their  utter  in- 
ability to  keep  their  own  confederacy  in  order.  The  accession  of 
Sparta  to  the  league,  and  the  enforced  inclusion  of  Messene,  which 
had  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Boman  alliance  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  revived  ancient  national  antipathies.  Sparta  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  suffered  severe  punishment  as  a  conquered 
city,  even  the  institutions  of  Lycuigns  being  superseded  by  the 
Achaean  laws  (b.o.  188).  The  Boman  Senate,  constantly  appealed 
to  as  arbiters  in  these  disputes,  showed  a  reluctance  to  interfere, 
which  was  partly  founded  on  tiie  frivolous  weakness  displayed  by 
the  envoys ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that,  instead  of  their 
carrying  strife  to  Greece,  it  was  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dis- 
sensions to  Bome.  The  revolt  of  Messene,  in  b.o.  188,  led  to  the 
death  of  Philopoemen,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to 
swallow  poison  in  his  dungeon.  His  death  was  amply  avenged, 
and  his  remains  interred  with  heroic  honours  at  Megalopolis,  the 
urn  oontaining  his  ashes  being  carried  by  the  historian  Polybius. 
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''He  who  h«th  bent  him  o*er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
Hie  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress-^ 

•  «  •  •  • 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Qieeoe^  but  living  Greece  no  more.*' 
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Wbxlb  theBomanB  were  oontendingin  the  East  with  PhiUpand 
Antiochufi,  thej  had  been  compelled  to  meet  resistance  and  msaf- 
rection  in  the  "West  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  reserve 
the  little  that  need  be  said  of  the  Gkdlic,  Ligorian,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  the  more  important  subject  of  the  internal  histoiy  of 
Kome,  till  we  have  traced  the  brief  closing  chapters  of  the  contest 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Hellenic  and  PhcBnician  nations.  Macedonia 
and  Oarthage  were  in  a  very  similar  position  towards  Borne;  too 
deeply  humiliated  ever  to  be  folly  trusted ;  and  exposed  by  that 
humiliation  to  constant  aggressions  and  complaints  from  their  more 
favoured  neighbours,  out  of  which  some  pretext  of  necessity  most 
inevitably  arise  for  putting  an  end  to  their  embarrassing  existence. 
The  fate  of  Macedonia  involved  that  of  Greece,  where  the  Koman 
settlement  had  left  the  smouldering  embers  of  discontent,  whidi 
internal  discord  was  ready  to  fan  into  a  flame. 
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Philip,  whose  warm  snpport  of  the  Bomans  in  the  late  war  had 
donbtleBS  been  confirmed  by  reeentment  against  Antiochns,  not 
nnmingled  with  the  hope  of  reoovering  the  ancient  posseeaions  of 
Macedonia  in  Thrace,  saw  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachag  revived  in 
favour  of  the  Attalids,  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  house.    His 
occupation  of  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  in  Northern  Greece, 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Eomans,  was  resisted 
by  the  ThessaUans.    He  was  continually  denounced  in  the  diet 
of  the  Greek  confederations,  and  the  perpetual  complaints  made 
against  him  at  Eome  were  followed  by  decisions  which  gave 
him  numerous  causes  for  resentment.    But  he  had  the  power  of 
dissembling  what  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  endure,  and  his  only 
reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  was,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
^^  our  last  sun  is  not  yet  set."    Meanwhile  he  was  aided  in  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  republic  by  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who,  having  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Eome,  entered  warmly  into 
the  views  of  the  philo-Hellenic  party.    But  when  Philip  was  in- 
formed by  the  Senate  that  they  forgave  his  provocations  for  his 
son's  sake,  he  began  to  view  the  latter  with  suspicion,  and  his  elder 
son  Perseus  found  means  to  give  his  jealousy  a  fatal  issue.    Deme- 
trius, who  had  returned  to  Macedonia,  was  accused  of  being  a  party 
to  the  intrigues  which  were  constantly  on  foot  to  form  a  Soman 
party ;  and  appearances  at  least  were  so  much  against  him,  that  he 
meditated  flight  to  Bome.    This  intention,  made  known  to  Philip, 
acquired  tiie  character  of  a  plot  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Fla- 
mininus ;  and  the  father  ordered  the  execution  of  his  son.    The 
deed  was  scarcely  done,  when  Philip  discovered  the  intrigues  of  Per- 
seus, whose  punishment  he  was  meditating,  when  he  died,  over- 
whdmed  with  remorse  and  disappointment,  in  the  fifty-ninlJi  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign« 

^'  Philip  y.  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense  of 
the  teruL  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  person  and  unaided  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character ;  he  was  proud  of  his  people,  but 
he  was  no  less  proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He 
not  only  showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general, 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  pubUc  affairs  when- 
ever his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was  offended.  Full  of  in- 
telligence and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  wished  to 
gain,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined, 
such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio :  he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion, 
and,  not  by  virtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But 
ho  was  at  ^e  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
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characters  which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seems 
abnost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral  Dicsearchus 
regularly  offered  sacrifice — ^Ungodliness  and  Lawlessness.  The 
lives  of  his  advisers  and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed 
no  sacredness  in  his  eyes ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of 
state,  that  whoever  puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  * 
His  career  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  accidents  of  a  deQ)otic 
monarchy.  Having  first  by  his  selfish  neglect  shipwrecked  the 
enterprise  of  Hannibal,  his  great  talents  were  unable  to  preserve 
his  own  from  the  same  ruin  through  the  like  faults  in  AntiochuB. 
Passion  robbed  him  of  the  offered  distinction  of  becoming  the  lead- 
er of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  prince  who,  as  a  mere  boy,  seemed  able 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  Boman  conquest,  lived  to  be  bome 
upon  its  tide  as  a  zealous  vassal,  and  died  vainly  meditating  how 
to  turn  it  back  (b.o.  179), 

His  son  PsBSEUs,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  of  a  character 
altogether  different.  Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  with  a  military  reputation  early  gained  in  the  war  against 
the  Eomans,  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  father's  last 
schemes  that  self-discipline  in  which  Philip  had  been  most  defi- 
cient; while,  free  firom  the  weaker  vices  of  Philip's  more  genial 
character,  he  inherited  all  his  arrogance  and  unscrupulousneBB. 
His  stately  person  and  carriage,  and  his  accomplishment  in  all 
manly  exercises,  were  worthy  of  a  royal  captain ;  and  he  was  per- 
severing in  the  formation  of  elaborate  plans.  But  when  the  time 
of  action  came,  he  wanted  the  genius  and  versatility  of  his  father ; 
and  the  care  with  which  he  amassed  treasures  for  his  campaigns 
was  neutralized  by  his  reluctance  to  part  with  them  on  the  greatest 
emergency.  ^^  It  is  a  characteristic  circumstance,"  says  Mommsen, 
'^  that  after  defeat  the  father  first  hastened  to  destroy  the  papers 
in  his  cabinet  that  might  compromise  him,  whereas  the  son  took 
his  treasure-chests  and  embarked." 

Macedonia  had  been  far  more  humiliated  than  weakened  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  She  still  formed  a  cou^psd  territory,  rich  in 
agriculture,  mines,  and  commerce ;  and  the  ei^teen  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  peace  with  Some  had  renewed  her  resources 
under  Philip's  constant  care.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  with  the 
means  of  paying  10,000  mercenaries,  and  immense  provisions  of 
com  and  arms,  formed  the  nudeuji  of  a  formidable  force,  if  only 
other  powers  could  be  brought  into  a  new  coalition  against  Boma 

>  Mommsen,  toL  iL  p.  224-6. 
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Bat  all  Bach  schemes  failed  both  in  Oarthage  and  in  Asia ;  and 
the  plot  to  murder  Enmenes  at  Delphi,  on  his  return  from  Eome 
in  B.O.  172,  would  have  been  fruitless  had  it  succeeded.  The  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  the  barbarians  on  the  north  prospered  better. 
Perseus  secured  allies  among  the  Blyrians,  and  among  the  power- 
ful Odrysians  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Philip  had  previously 
formed  a  scheme  for  pouring  down  into  Italy  over  the  Eastern 
Alps,  a  torrent  of  barbarians  from  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Mid- 
dle Danube,  but  the  whole  horde  was  destroyed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Dardani  (in  Servia) ;  and  the  fortress  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  seems  to  have  been  built  about  this  time  to 
protect  the  eastern  frontier. 

Throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
the  sentiment  of  discontent  against  the  foreign  power  of  Bome, 
and  against  Eumenes  as  its  instrument,  led  the  national  party  to 
look  with  hope  towards  Perseus.  He  was  received  with  favour  at 
Delphi,  where  he  used  the  pretext  of  a  religious  vow  to  display 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  proclamations 
were  posted  in  various  cities,  inviting  refugees  to  come  to  Mace- 
donia. The  whole  Ehodian  fleet  escorted  his  Syrian  bride  from 
Antioch ;  envoys  from  the  disaffected  cities  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
held  secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  officers,  and  Perseus  made 
aUiances  with  the  Byzantines,  the  JStolians,  and  some  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. So  prudently,  however,  did  the  king  conduct  all  his  in- 
trigues, that  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after  Eu- 
menes had  appeared  at  Eome  to  prefer  a  long  list  of  accusations 
against  Perseus,  that  the  Senate  resolved  upon  the  Third  and  last 
Macedonian  War  (b.o.  173). 

From  this  moment,  Perseus  began  to  show  that  irresolution  in 
action  which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his  long  and  patient 
preparations.  The  winter,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
securing  a  position  in  Greece,  was  wasted  in  discussing  the  Bom  an 
declaration  of  war,  through  tie  medium  of  Q.  Marcius  PhiKppus, 
who  had  connections  of  hospitality  with  Perseus,  while  the  Boman 
envoys  were  busy  among  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Achseans,  even 
the  patriot  party  held  firm  to  their  alliance :  their  influence  was 
predominant  among  the  Thessalians;  and  even  the  ^Etolianshad  a 
general  devoted  to  the  Bomans.  The  fourth  great  confederacy, 
that  of  the  Boeotians,  was  divided  at  its  disruption — ^upon  the 
demand  of  the  Boman  envoy,  that  eadi  of  the  cities  should  declare 
in  his  presence  what  part  they  took — ^was  attended  with  open  hos- 
tilities.   Ooronea  and  Haliartus,  which  had  formed  alliances  with 
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FerseuB,  were  besieged  by  the  anited  forces  of  the  other  cities,  led 
by  the  Boman  envoy,  Pnblius  Lentulus.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  shown  friendlj 
dispositions  to  Persens,  and  even  Byzantiam,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Bomans ;  and  the  only  substantial  aid  that  the  king  received 
was  from  Cotys,  the  chieftain  of  the  Odrysians.  Though  thus  left 
alone,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  48,000  men, 
of  whom  21,000  were  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  and  4000  Macedo- 
nian and  Thracian  cavalry. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  171,  the  consul  P.  licinius  GraaeoB 
landed  at  ApoUonia,  and  found  himself  in  command  of  between 
80,000  and  40,000  Italians,  and  10,000  auziliarieB,  among  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  troops  of  Attains  and  the  Kumidian 
cavalry.  The  fleet  had  already  appeared  in  the  jEgaean  under  C. 
Lucretius.  It  numbered  only  forty  ships,  as  the  treaty  had  pro- 
hibited the  Macedonian  king  from  mamtaining  a  navy  to  oppose 
it ;  but  it  carried  10,000  troops,  2000  of  whom  were  at  once  de- 
spatched to  garrison  Larissa,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign  in 
Thessaly.  The  first  collision  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city.  Crassus  proved  utterly  incompetent  as  a  commander,  and  tk 
superiority  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  horse  gave  an  easy 
victory  to  Perseus.  He  forthwith  proposed  a  peace,  which  the  Bo- 
mans at  once  rejected,  both  because  it  was  their  rule  not  to  nego- 
tiate after  a  reverse,  and  because  the  instant  revolt  of  Greece  would 
have  followed  such  a  confession  of  defeat. 

This  result  was  in  fact  imminent,  had  Perseus  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  advantage,  thQ  news  of  which  flew  through  Greece  while 
Crassus  was  leading  his  army  up  and  down  in  Thessaly.  But  a 
check  which  the  king  received  in  a  second  cavalry  engagement 
was  made  an  excuse  for  retiring  into  Macedonia,  thereby  of  courBe 
resigning  the  hope  of  calling  the  Hellenic  patriots  to  arms.  The 
Bomans  used  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the  Macedonian  ganisonB 
in  Thessaly  and  the  two  Boeotian  cities  of  Haliartus  and  Goronea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sold  into  slavery,  while  Perseus  main- 
tained, upon  the  whole,  the  superiority  in  Hlyria  and  Epims.  In 
the  ensuing  year,  Perseus  repulsed  three  several  attempts  of  the 
consul,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  and  of  the  western  army  under  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  latter  in  Epirus.  Had  his  father  been  in  his  plaoe, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  the  Eoman  army,  which  was  ut- 
terly disorganized  by  the  weakness  of  its  commanders  and  the  li- 
cence of  the  recent  sieges  (b.o.  170). 
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The  tliird  campaign  was  opened  by  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcins 
Philippns,  with  a  movement  the  boldneBS  of  which  gave  Persens 
a  still  better  opportnnitj  than  the  inactivity  of  his  predecessors. 
Besolved  to  penetrate  at  all  h/izards  into  Macedonia,  Marcins  left 
one  division  to  face  the  force  that  guarded  the  pass  of  Tempo,  and 
led  his  main  army  over  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  which  Perseus  had 
neglected  to  guard,  down  to  the  coast  at  Hei*acleum.  Here  the 
consul  found  himself  between  the  garrison  of  Tempo  in  his  rear 
and  the  main  army  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the  little  river 
Elpius.  But  Perseus,  preoccupied  with  the  one  idea  that  the  im- 
pr^nable  defence  of  Tempo  had  been  turned,  fled  in  alarm  to 
Pydna,  where  he  ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to 
be  sunk  in  the  sea.  It  was  only  when  the  consul's  unresisted  pro- 
gress was  stopped  after  four  days  for  want  of  supplies,  that  the  king 
took  courage  to  turn  upon  him.  Meanwhile  the  surrender  of 
Tempo  saved  the  Bomans  by  restoring  their  communications  with 
Theesaly ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  otiier  idly  on  the  banks  of  the  Elpius,  while  the  Somans 
gained  no  advantage  in  Illyria,  and  failed  to  take  Demetrias,  or 
even  to  keep  command  of  tiie  MgB&sai  against  the  light  Macedo- 
nian cruisers.  Thus  the  war  had  done  little  save  to  give  one  more 
illustration  of  that  fortune  of  the  Bomans  which  so  often  saved 
them  from  their  own  errors  through  the  greater  errors  of  their  an- 
tagonists. It  was  time  that  the  scale  should  be  turned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  Boman  general,  and  such  an  one  appeared  in 
the  new  consul  Lucius  ^unjus  Paulus. 

This  eminent  man  added  to  his  own  gveat  merits  the  distinction 
of  being  the  son  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  consul  who  fell  at 
OannsB,  and  thefather  of  the  celebrated  general  who  finally  avenged 
that  calamity  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.''^  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  combined  the  amenities  of  Greek  culture  with  the  virtues 
of  the  old  nobility.  Though  possessed  of  a  fortune  slender  enough 
to  correspond  to  his  name,  and  therefore  cramped  in  what  was 
now  a  chief  means  of  political  advancement,  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  flatter  the  populace,  and  he  is  emphatically  distin- 

*  The  yoonger  Afiicanus  was  adopted  by  Pablias  Gomelius  Sdpio,  the  elder  son  of 
the  elder  AfiicaniiB.  In  accordance  with  the  Roman  costpm,  he  receiyed  his  new  fiither*s 
name,  with  that  of  hia  own  pem  affixed  in  the  form  of  the  deriyed  adjective;  and  became 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africamu  ^mllianiis.  The  elder  aon  of  Paniiui  was  adopted  by  the 
great  Q.  iUbhu  Mazimiis,  and  he  became  Q.  Fabina  Maximna  iEmiHanna.  Paukig  (in  the 
'  English  form  Paid)  tignifies  in  Latin  ZUtU.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  hi  the  history  of 
Soman  names,  that  the  indiiferent  order  of  the  gentile  and  fkmily  names  first  occms  in 
the  case  of  the  uSntltf  FauR  or  Paii&' .^ffoii^tt. 
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goifihed  by  a  contemporary  as  ^^  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age 
to  whom  one  could  not  offer  money."  Bom  abont  b.c.  230,  he 
was  prsdtor  in  b.g.  191,  and  only  attained  to  the  consulship  in  B.a 
181.  In  the  former  office  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Lusita- 
nian  War ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  conquest  of  seven  lagurian  tribes. 
Thirteen  years  were  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  two  sons, 
whose  exploits  so  well  repaid  his  care ;  and  it  was  equally  a  trib- 
ute to  his  merit,  and  a  confession  that  the  state  could  no  longer 
dispense  with  his  services,  when  he  was  electa  consul  for  the  seo- 
ond  time,  in  order  to  finish  the  Macedonian  War.  His  sixty  yean 
had  ripened  his  experience,  without  impairing  his  energy ;  and  the 
army  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  stem  discipline.  His  two 
sons  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre  of  war,  where  the  younger 
AMcanus  served  under  his  father  at  the  same  age  (17)  at  which 
the  elder  had  saved  his  father's  life. 

On  arriving  at  Heracleum,  Paulus  found  the  two  armies  ^- 
camped  in  their  old  positions  on  the  Elpius.  By  seizing  the  pass 
which  leads  over  Olympus  from  Pythium  to  Dium,  he  turned  the 
Macedonian  position,  and  forced  Perseus  to  fall  back  to  Ptdna. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  June,  b.c.  168.* 
An  accidental  collision  between  the  outposts  brought  on  the  conflict 
a  day  earlier  than  that  fixed  by  Paulus.  It  was  the  last  and  most 
formidable  trial  of  strength  between  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
the  Eoman  legion,  and  Paulus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
trembled  for  the  issue.  His  vanguard  was  dispersed,  and  the  le- 
gions themselves  moved  backwards,  though  in  good  order,  till  they 
reached  the  hill  in  front  of  their  own  camp.  The  phalanx,  already 
disordered  by  their  hasty  advance,  and  isolated  from  their  supports, 
were  unable  to  preserve  their  serried  ranks  on  the  broken  ground; 
and  the  Boman  cohorts,  pouring  round  their  flanks  and  rear,  search- 
ed out  every  gap.  The  cavalry,  after  looking  on  inactive  for  a 
time,  caught  the  alarm  that  all  was  lost,  and  Perseus  himself  was 
the  first  to  fly.  StUl  the  deserted  phalanx  fought  to  the  last,  and 
the  select  3000  perished  to  a  man.  It  seemed,  says  Mommsen,  ^'  as 
if  the  phalanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had 
wished  itself  to  perish  there."  Ko  less  than  20,000  men  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  11,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  war 
was  ended;  and  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  firom  the  arrival  of  Paulus. 

•  Aooording  to  the  disordered  Roman  cdendir,  the  4th  of  September.  Hie  date  'u 
izad  by  an  edipee  of  the  moon,  irtiidi  was  amioanoed  beforohaod  to  the  anny,  lest  they 
■bould  deem  it  an  eril  omen. 
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PerseuB  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  Trith  the  8000  talents 
which  ought  long  since  to  haye  been  devoted  to  the  war.  A  few 
fidthM  adherents  followed  him ;  bnt  when  he  made  the  mean 
attempt  to  propitiate  the  enemy  by  putting  one  of  them  to  death  as 
the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Eumenes,  the  rest  deserted 
him.  A  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Soman  general  was  returned 
because  he  designated  himself  King ;  and  he  then  surrendered  at 
discretion,  with  his  children  and  his  treasures.  His  pusillanimous 
supplications  might  have  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  less 
mindftil  than  Paulus  of  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  but  the  consul 
received  him  with  a  courtesy  worthy  of  the  first  great  ting  who 
had  ever  been  a  prisoner  to  tibe  Roman  people.  After  his  stately 
form  had  graced  his  conqueror's  triumph  in  the  following  year 
(b.0.  171),  he  was  released  from  prison  at  the  intercession  of 
Paulus,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Alba.  The  hxuniliating  story  of 
the  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander  does  not  need  to  be 
adorned  with  the  fabulous  accounts  of  cruelties  and  sufferings. 
Some  say  that  his  guards  tortured  him  to  death  by  depriving  him 
of  sleep :  others,  that  he  ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation : 
and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  living  as  a  scrivener  at 
Bome. 

Of  the  only  two  allies  of  Perseus,  the  Ulyrian  king  Qenthiua 
was  subdued  about  the  same  time  by  the  prsetor  Lucius  Anicius, 
in  a  month's  campaign.  Ulyria  was  parcelled  out  into  petty  states 
dependent  upon  Rome ;  and  its  piratical  fleet  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  Adriatic.  Cotys,  the  king  of  Thrace,  made  his 
peace  with  Rome  the  more  easily,  as  he  might  become  a  check  on 
the  increased  power  of  Pergamus.  Macedonia  itself  was  broken 
up  into  the  four  republican  federations  of  Amphipolis,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  which  were  modelled  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hellenic  Leagues,  and  paid  to  Rome  100  talents 
annually,  the  half  of  the  old  land-tax.  This  constitution  lasted  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  though  Macedonia  was  made  a  province  of 
Rome  in  b.o.  146.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  having 
survived  the  death  of  Alexander  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half. 

The  fall  of  Macedonia  involved  a  new  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  Rome  to  the  Hellenic  states.  The  great  power  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  nations  was  not  only  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  some- 
times, as  had  been  proved  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  a  usefdl  ally ; 
and,  now  that  it  co^d  be  no  longer  used  as  a  check  on  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  so  there  was  the  less  reason  for  maintaining  other 
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powers  to  keep  it  itself  in  check.  Hence  followed  a  oonrse  of 
action  more  politic  than  generons.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamufl, 
after  all  its  serviceB  to  the  Eomans,  b^an  to  feel  the  curb;  and, 
when  Enmenes  was  stopped  at  Brundisinm  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  that  kings  should  no  longer  visit  Borne  to  plead  their  cause 
in  person,  he  learnt  that  ^^the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-fi:ee 
alliance  was  at  an  end ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  had  began.'* 
"No  better  pretext  could  be  found  for  this  treatment  than  a  suspi- 
cion, apparently  unfounded,  of  secret  relations  between  Euinenei 
and  Perseus ;  but  the  other  Asiatic  ally  of  Home,  the  Bhodiau 
state,  had  done  much  to  bring  down  punishment  onitsel£  Their 
open  manifestation  of  Hellenic  sympathies  with  Perseus  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Enmenes 
as  the  instigator  of  a  war  injurious  to  all  the  Greeks.  Still  they 
took  part  witJi  Bome ;  but  their  sufferings  from  the  loss  of  their 
commerce  with  Macedonia  appear  to  have  given  the  anti-Boman 
party  a  temporary  ascendancy,  or  else  their  republican  airogance 
and  naval  power  led  them  to  presume  on  their  services;  and,  at  the 
very  time  when  Q.  Marcius  was  encamped  veithiQ  Tempo,  euToja 
appeared  both  at  his  head-quarters  and  in  the  Senate,  to  say  lliat 
the  Bhodians  would  no  longer  tolerate  hostilities  so  injurious  to 
themselves.  Their  abject  submission,  with  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  scarcely  averted  a  declaration  of  war; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Cato  against  punishing  allies  who 
had  committed  no  act  of  hostility,  Bhodes  was  deprived  of  all  its 
possessions  on  the  mainland ;  its  freedom  of  commerce  was  re« 
strained,  and  a  rival  fi^e  port  opened  at  Delos ;  and  its  pedtiaa 
for  the  privileges  of  an  ally  was  only  tardily  granted  in  b.o.  164, 

Wiii  regard  to  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Bome  was  content  with  the  part  of  an  umpire,  which  she  played 
in  a  manner  thoroughly  characteristic.  A  new  war  had  broken 
out  for  the  possession  of  Ooele-Syria  and  Palestinei  Which  had  been 
charged  with  the  dower  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  maintained,  ceded  at  her  mar- 
riage. The  notorious  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (the  younger  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
IV.  Philopator  in  b.o.  175,  had  carried  on  the  war  for  three  years 
witl^  such  success  that,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Perseus  was 
conquered,  he  had  already  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  and  would 
probably  have  seized  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  guardian  to  his 
infant  nephew  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  when  a  Boman  embaasy 
appeared  in  his  camp,  headed  by  C,  Popilius  Lesnas.    The  envoy 
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preeented  to  the  king  the  letter  of  the  Senate,  bidding  him  to 
restore  all  he  had  taken  from  Egypt,  and  to  keep  himself  within 
Syria.  Antiochns  read  the  letter,  and  promised  to  consider  it  with 
his  councillors.  Thereupon  Popilins  drew  a  line  with  his  staff 
rpmid  the  spot  where  the  king  stood,  and  bade  him  decide  before 
he  crossed  that  line.  Antiochns  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
power  that  had  quelled  his  father,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Borne  (b.o.  168).  Before  turning  from  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
we  must  notice  that  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias, 
the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the  persecutions  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  broke  out  in  this  same  year  (b.o.  168) ;  and  that  the 
Bomans,  pursuing  their  policy  of  curbing  the  eastern  powers,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Jews  in  b.o.  161,  though  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabfldus  immediately  afterwards  made  it  fruitless  for  the  pres- 
ent* 

These  proceedings  furnish  at  once  a  decisive  proo^  that  the 
dvilized  states  of  the  East  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Bome, 
and  the  last  examples  of  the  old  Boman  policy  towards  vanquished 
states.  Folybius  justly  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  establish- 
ment of  Bome's  universal  empire.  ^^  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  last  battle 
in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Bome  in  the  field  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ;  all  subsequent  struggles 
were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Bomano-Greek  civilization — the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called. 
The  whole  civilized  world  thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Boman 
Senate  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the 
last  resort  between  kings  and  nations;  and,  to  acqxdre  its  language 
and  manners,  foreign  princes  and  noble  youths  resided  in  Bome. 
A  palpable  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  dominion  was  in 
redity  made  only  once — ^by  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marks  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Senate  still  adhered  to  the  state  maxim,  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, hold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the 
Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on 
them  in  order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was,  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in  G-reece, 
nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  complete  independ- 
ence, as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do,  not  without  success. 

*  The  detuls  of  the  liaccabsan  revolt  belong  to  the  special  department  of  Scripture 
History.  We  shall  have  another  occasion  to  review  the  whole  history  of  Judea  under 
the  Maccabees  and  ^ 
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Accordingly,  the  yanquiahed  foe  held  at  least  an  eqnal,  often  a 
better,  position  with  the  Boman  diplomatists  than  the  fidthM 
ally;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was  often  reinstated,  those 
who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves  were  abased — ^as  the  iEto- 
lians,  the  Macedonians  after  the  Asiatic  war,  Rhodes,  and  Perga- 
mns  soon  learned  by  experience.  But  not  only  did  this  ]>art  of 
protector  soon  prove  as  irksome  to  the  masters  as  to  the  servants: 
the  Roman  protectorate,  with  its  ungrateM  Sisyphean  toil,  that 
continnally  needed  to  be  began  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrin- 
sically untenable.  Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an 
increasing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Borne  to  tolerate  by  its 
side  intermediate  states,  even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more  and  more 
frequent,  the  more  and  more  unavoidable  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  small  Greek  states,  in  connection  with  their 
misgovemment  and  their  political  and  social  anarchy, — ^the  dis- 
arming of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern  frontier  at  any  rate 
required  a  defence  different  from  that  of  mere  posts, — ^and  lastly, 
the  introduction  of  the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  fit>m  Mace- 
donia and  niyria, — ^were  so  many  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
conversion  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome."  * 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  states  of  Greece 
Proper  was  the  more  inevitable  on  account  of  their  internal  divis- 
ions. We  have  already  seen  what  fierce  dissensions  rent  even  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  Greek  confederacieB — ^the  Achesan  LeagacL 
The  last  Macedonian  war  had  the  effect,  in  every  Grecian  state,  of 
bringing  into  direct  antagonism  a  national  and  a  Roman  party ; 
and  the  fall  of  Perseus  was  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  atrocities  of  the  worst  days  of  Greek  factions.  All 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  party  now  dominant 
were  denounced  as  partisans  of  Perseus,  and  were  either  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason,  or  deported  to  Rome  tor  triaL 
Lyciscus,  the  general  of  the  jEtolian  League,  had  500  patriots 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  diet.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Acamania ;  nor  did  tlie  loyalty  of  the 
Achffian  League  to  the  Roman  alliance  save  it  from  its  &te ;  for 
Rome  never  hesitated  between  generosity  and  opportimity.  The 
confederacy  had  long  been  divided  into  a  patriotic  and  a  Roman 
party.  Since  the  death  of  Philoposmen,  in  B.a  183,  the  for- 
mer had  been  led  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  League,  and 

*  Mommsen,  toL  iL  pp.  811, 812. 
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&ther  of  the  luBtorian  Folybins.  He  is  first  meationed  in  b.o. 
189,  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  Eome  on  the  collision  between  Sparta 
and  the  Achsdan  League ;  and,  after  supporting  and  continuiug  the 
policyv  of  PhilopoBmen,  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
Sparta  and  Messene  into  the  confederacy.  In  b.o.  179  he  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the 
Bomans  for  the  restoration  of  aU  the  Spartan  exiles ;  and,  during 
the  war  with  Perseus,  he  prevailed  on  the  Achsaans  to  preserve 
neutrality.  The  l^t  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  year  of  the 
defeat  of  Perseus ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  His  leading  opponent  was  OaUicrates,  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who,  branded  as  traitors  by  the  patriots  of  their  own  country, 
have  gained  the  dubious  eulc^es  of  philosophical  historians  for 
their  discernment  in  deserting  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  first 
showed  his  colours  when,  sent  to  Borne  to  support  the  views  which 
Lycortas  had  carried  in  the  diet  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Spartan  exiles,  he  did  not  scruple  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
policy  of  giving  active  support  to  the  Boman  party  in  all  the 
Hellenic  states  *  (b.o.  179).  He  returned,  the  bearer  of  such 
letters  of  approval  fi*om  the  Senate,  that  ihe  league  could  not 
refuse  to  elect  him  general.  In  b.o.  174,  we  find  him  again  in 
opposition,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  general  Xenarchus  for  an 
alliance  with  Perseus ;  and,  in  b.o.  168,  he  thwarted  the  proposal 
of  Lycortas  for  sending  aid  to  Egypt  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  producing  a  letter  from  the  proconsul  Q.  Marcius,  commanding 
the  League  to  confine  itself  to  friendly  mediation.  And  now, 
when  Paulus  ^milius  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Oalli- 
crates  seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  1000  of  the  Achsdan 
patriots  for  complicity  with  Perseus,  and  they  were  carried  to 
Bome  for  trial  (b.o.  167).  Their  removal  was  doubtless  meant  by 
the  Bomans  as  an  act  of  precaution  rather  than  of  vengeance; 
they  were  distributed  in  honourable  captivity  among  the  Italian 
towns;  but  any  attempt  to  escape  was  punished  with  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  return  after  seventeen  years  (b.o.  151).  Calli- 
crates  reaped  the  reward  of  their  betrayal  in  the  hatred  of  his 

•  Mommsen  aays  of  this  oonduot: — ^  GalUcrates  the  Achttan,  who  went  to  the  Ben* 
ate  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  demand  a  oonsist* 
ent  and  sustained  intervention '*— (he  did  this,  bat  went  todo  ihe  retry  opposite}—"  may 
as  a  man  have  had  somewhat  less  ability  than  his  countryman  Phiiopoamen,  who  was 
the  main  founder  of  the  patriotic  policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  ri^t"  There  is  aU  the  dif> 
ference  m  the  world  between  confessing,  in  the  li^i  of  history,  that  the  Greeks  had 
lost  the  capacity  for  freedom,  and  lauding  tiie  traitor  who  used  the  molandholy  fikot  as  a 
prelext  for  fordgn  intenrention. 
TOL.  u.— 88 
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oountiTmen,  who  deemed  it  a  pollation  to  bathe  with  him,  whSb  the 
▼eiybojBthrewtheDameof  traitor  in  his  teeth;  but  jet  later  agei 
haye  reaped  midpeakable  benefit  from  his  crime.  Among  the  ezikB 
wag  the  historian  Polybins,  whose  long  residence  at  Borne,  and 
friendship  with  the  younger  Africanns  and  other  leading  Boman 
statesmen,  gave  him  that  accnrate  information,  and  that  knowledge 
of  Boman  policy  which  combined  with  the  love  of  freedom  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  the  endowments  bestowed  upon 
him  by  nature,  to  make  him  the  greatest  of  ^ancient  historians, 
except  Thncydides,  But  for  the  long  didactic  essays,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  over-anxiety  to  make  his  work  inBtmctive,  he  might 
have  shared  the  honours  of  the  first  rank  among  historians.* 

This  deportation,  of  course,  rendered  the  AdiSBans  helpless  for 
the  present,  and  secured  the  ascendancy  of  Oallicrates,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred.  The  Athenians  were  rewarded  for  their  neutrality 
by  the  gift  of  the  ruined  city  of  Haliartus,  in  Bcsotia^  and  c^ 
Lemnos  and  Delos,  the  latter  being  made  a  free  port,  as  a  riyal  to 
Bhodes.  Amphipolis  and  Leucas  were  taken  fix>m  the  JStolians 
and  the  Acamanians,  who  had  betrayed  some  sympathy  with  Per- 
seus, while  the  Epirots,  who  had  openly  espoused  his  cause,  felt  the 
utmost  resentment  of  the  victors.    By  the  command  of  the  Senate 

•  The  peouBar  dittaoter  of  the  work  of  PolybinB  to  indicstod  by  its  wmj  lid^ 
wfaioh  is  not  a  kklor^  but  Jhr^ffmaieia{irpayfieTeia\  that  ia,  an  momtiffoHonor  em^ 
of  the  subject  treated,  in  oontraat  to  the  ApodeixU  Mdorlm  {laropbK  ^irMef ic)  or, 
tiatemml  of  informatiori  of  Herodotoa.  ]btennediate  between  the  two  is  tiie  melb- 
od  of  llincydidee,  in  wldoh  prindplea  are  ooxmecled  with  the  fiMsta  that  iUaBlnIi 
or  anggeei  them,  instead  of  being  drawn  oat  into  didactic  digreiaiona.  The  woric  of 
Polybiiia,  which  was  a  oonthuiation  of  the  History  of  Aratos  (see  p.  116),  mnwutad 
of  forty  books,  and  embraced  the  important  period  from  the  accession  of  Philip  Y. 
to  the  extinction  of  Hellenic  independence  (B.a  220-^140).  As  the  author  Bred 
from  aboat  B.a  204  to  B.a  122,  and  hfid  the  oppoitonity  of  leamfaig  tiie  eaifiar 
events  he  leeorda  ftotsu  ^e-witneasea,  both  hi  Greece  and  at  Bame»  the  wwk  ia 
BtricUy  one  of  ooatemporaneooa  history.  Bat  his  unpartiali^  m  dealmg  with  Ua 
own  times  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  consdentioas  diligence  of  hia  re- 
searches into  the  earlier  periods  which  he  notices  by  way  of  introdoction  and  dlgrea> 
slon;  and  we  have  spedai  means  of  Jnd^^  his  molts,  by  comparing  hfaa  vifli  te 
oatcleas  and  onodded  ihetorio  of  Lify.  His  work  has,  moreorer,  the  artiatio  diai>- 
aoter  of  unity.  Its  subject  was  the  real  establishment'  of  the  Bonum  emphe^  in  the 
apace  of  fifty-three  years,  from  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.  to  the  conquest  of  PerMoa. 
Tbia  occupied  the  first  part  of  his  wcvlc,  to  which  the  second,  relathig  the  final  aub- 
Jeotionof  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  Unhappily  we  poooeaa  only  the 
first  fire  books  entire,  with  fi«gments  of  the  rest  Bemembering  that  Polyfaraa 
would  of  course  write  in  the  language  of  hia  own  age,  and  not  in  that  of  two  or  three 
centuriea  earlier,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  amumng  objection  made  to  his 
style  by  the  Cambridge  scholar,  who  said  he  nerer  read  Pdybius  beeoMte  U  wn  bai 
Greek. 
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-fimiliuB  destroyed  seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  160,000  of  the 
people  into  slavery.  Panlns,  who  had  remained  in  Greece  to  regu- 
late these  affairs  with  ten  commissioners,  returned  to  Bome  in  the 
autumn  of  b.o.  167.  He  brought  an  enormous  spoil  into  the  treas- 
ury, and  celebrated  a  three  days'  triumph,  the  most  magnificent 
that  had  ever  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  A  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  for  the  first  time  walked  before  a  proconsul's  triumphal 
car,  and  behind  it  rode  on  horseback  the  two  sons  of  Paulus,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  F.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  man,  whose 
family  had  been  his  chief  care,  must  have  felt  all  this  but  little 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  two  younger  sons,  boys  of  twelve' and 
fourteen,  who  died,  one  a  few  days  before  and  die  other  a  few  days 
later.  For  once,  the  office  of  the  slave  was  superfluous,  who  was 
wont  to  ride  behind  the  victor's  car,  to  remind  its  occupant  that 
he  was  mortal  (b.o.  16T).  The  proud  name  of  JEmilius  Paulus 
Macedonicus  died  with  him  in  b.c.  160,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
,  his  two  sons  into  other  families.  His  fimeral  games  are  memorable 
for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Addphi  of  Terence. 

The  final  catastrophe  was  still  prolonged  for  twenty  years ;  but 
little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  interval  Athens  and  Sparta  appear 
as  petty  states,  contributing  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  that 
Hellas,  for  the  supremacy  of  which  they  once  contended.  The 
city  of  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  was  reduced  to  depend- 
ence for  the  supply  of  her  expenses  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  when  that  failed  her,  she  returned  to  piracy,  like  the  Greeks, 
before  the  age  of  civilization.  An  expedition  against  Oropus  in 
Euboea  provoked  an  appeal  to  the  Boman  Senate,  who  referred 
the  question  to  the  Sicyonians,  and  Athens  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  enormous  fine  of  500  talents, — ^the  measure,  not  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Oropus,  but  of  her  presumption  in  taking  up  arms 
(b.o.  156).  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Bome  to  deprecate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence ;  and  just  five  years  after  the  passing  of  a 
law  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  the  Senate  received 
as  envoys  the  three  chief  masters  of  the  philosophic  schools  of 
Athens,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Car- 
neades  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy.  The  last,  ui  particular, 
charmed  the  leading  men  of  Bome  by  his  declamations,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  those  on  justice,  which  he  delivered  on 
successive  days.  Hir  magnificent  eulogium  of  Justice,  on  the 
first  day,  won  even  the  sternest  Bomans  of  the  old  school — and 
among  them  Cato— to  doubt  whether  they  themselves  had  exercised 
the  virtue  towards  the  Greek  phflosophers.    But  when,  on  the 
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second  day,  the  orator  proceeded  to  answer  all  his  former  aign- 
ments,  and  to  prove  that  justice  was  a  mere  conventional  device 
fbr  the  maintenance  of  civil  order,  Cato  indignantly  moved  the 
Senate  to  send  the  sophist  back  again  to  his  school,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  Boman  youth  to  be  corrupted. 

The  mitigation  of  the  fine  to  100  talents  still  left  it  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  Athenians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  Oropus  (b.c.  150).  This 
time  the  Oropians  appealed  to  the  Achaean  League,  relying  less  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause  than  on  the  corruption  of  the  leading 
statesmen.  So  far  as  the  transaction  is  intelligible,  a  bribe  of  ten 
talents  was  given  to  Menalcidas,  the  general  of  the  league,  who 
promised  the  half  of  it  to  Callicrates,  for  the  use  of  his  all-power- 
ful influence.  This  promise  he  failed  to  keep,  and  Callicrates 
revenged  himself  by  accusing  Menalcidas,  who  was  a  Spartan,  of 
advising  the  Eomans  to  sever  Sparta  from  the  league.  Menalcidas 
only  escaped  condemnation  by  a  present  to  Diseus,  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  general ;  but  DisBus — and  this  says  something  for  the 
remnant  of  public  virtue  left  among  the  Achseans — ^Diseus  feD 
into  such  disgrace  by  the  transaction  that  he  was  fain  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  confederacy  by  urgiag  a  new  attack  on  llie 
Spartans,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
league  by  a  private  appeal  to  Bome  respecting  a  disputed  boun- 
dary. 

Other  events  had  occurred  to  inflame  and  encourage  the  war 
party.  In  b.o.  151  the  Achsdan  exiles  had  returned  from  Borne, 
having  been  dismissed  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  mercy.  After 
the  repeated  rejection  of  their  petition  for  liberty,  their  cause  was 
espoused  by  P.  Scipio,  as  the  friend  of  Polybius.  Cato,  gained 
over  by  Scipio,  decided  the  question  by  a  diaracteristic  speech, 
thrown  in  when  the  debate  was  almost  exhausted.  '^  Have  we 
nothing  better  to  do,"  said  he,  ^^  than  to  sit  here  aU  day  long, 
debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks  shall  be  carri^ 
to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ? ''  But  when  the  exiles  pro- 
ceeded to  petition  the  Senate  for  restoration  to  their  honours, 
Cato  told  iPolybius,  with  a  smile,  that  he  resembled  Ulysses  re- 
turning  to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  the  hat  and  sash  he  had  left 
behind.  Of  the  300  exiles  who  landed  in  Greece— for  to  this  had 
their  .number  been  reduced — almost  the  only  one  who  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  moderation  was  Polybius  himself.  They  were  mad 
enough  to  look  with  hope  towards  Andriscus,  a  low-bom  adventurer, 
who  called  himself  Philip,  and  claimed  the  Macedonian  throne  as 
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the  son  of  PerBens,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
preetor,  Q.  Metellus,  after  some  brief  success.  In  the  same  year 
Poly  bins  retired  from  a  scene  where  he  fonnd  no  good  to  be  done, 
to  join  his  friend  Scipio  in  the  Third  Pnnic  War ;  and  Oallicrates 
died  at  Ehodes,  on  an  embassy  to  Bome  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Sparta,  leaving  his  epitaph  to  be  written  by  the  trayeller  Pansar 
nias,  ^^  his  death  being,  for  anght  I  know,  a  dear  gain  to  the  conn- 
try  "  (B.a  U9). 

Thus  every  check  on  the  war-party  was  removed ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans were  left  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  Bome.  The  Senate 
sent  two  commissioners,  who  decided  that  the  Achsean  League 
should  give  up,  not  only  Sparta,  but  Corinth ;  that  is,  that  they 
should  surrender  the  key  of  Peloponnesus,  together  with  all  other 
cities  not  Achaean  (b.o.  147).  The  sentence  was  received  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  at  Corinth  itself:  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  vented  itself  in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  resid^its ;  and 
the  [Roman  commissioners  themsdves  were  endangered  in  the 
riot.  After  a  second  fruitless  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
this  new  outrage,  the  Senate  declared  war  against  the  Achsean 
League ;  and  the  prsBtor  MeteUus  was  ordered  to  march  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Achaean  general  Critolaiis  proved  as  incompetent 
in  the  field  as  he  had  been  headstrong  in  council.  Abandoning 
the  defence  of  ThermopylsB,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at 
Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  himself  never  again  being  heard  of.  The 
other  leader  of  the  war  party,  Diseue,  succeeded  him  as  general, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  Metellus ;  but  meanwhile  a  second 
Boman  army  landed  at  the  Isthmus  under  the  consul  Lucius 
Mummius.  Diffius,  marching  to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  was  utterly 
defeated ;  and  the  city  was  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  Achaean 
troops,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  retirement 
failed  to  save  Corinth  from  being  made  one  of  the  chief  examples 
of  that  vengeance  by  which  theBomans  were  wont  to  put  a  decisive 
end  to  a  long  conflict.  Mummius  gave  up  the  undefended  dtj  to 
the  flames,  the  few  men  in  it  to  slaughter,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  precious  treasures  of  art,  which  had 
been  accumulated  fbr  centuries  at  Corinth— one  of  the  chief 
schools  of  sculpture  and  painting — ^became  partly  the  playthings 
of  the  Boman  soldiers,  a  band  of  whom  were  seen  by  Polybius  at 
a  game  of  dice  or  draughts  on  a  masterpiece  of  Aristides,  and  were 
partly  exposed  for  sale.  Taught  their  value  by  the  enormous  prices 
at  which  Attains  III.  eagerly  bought  some  of  them,*  the  consul  sent 
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the  remaming  pictorefl  to  Borne,  stipulating  with  the  maBtere  of 
the  veBBelB  that  they  Bhotild  replace  any  that  might  be  lost  by  othen 
of  eqnal  value  I  It  is  aknost  an  equal  satire  upon  Eoman  igno- 
rance of  Greek  history  and  the  contempt  into  whidi  the  great 
names  of  Hellas  had  fallen,  that  the  country  was  constituted  a  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  that  state  which  had,  till  lately,  been  the 
least  influential  of  all  the  rest ;  while,  by  a  curious  revolution,  that 
name  recovered  the  predominance  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  heroic 
age.  Greece  became  the  ^Psovnr os  of  Achaia,  the  northern  limit 
being  drawn  south  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  included 
in  the  new  Province  of  Macedonia  (b.o.  146). 

MummiuB  remained  for  a  year  as  proconsul,  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  ten  commissioners  sent  from 
Some  (b.o.  145).  The  conqueror,  so  ignorant  of  art,  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  old  Boman  accomplishments  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion ;  and  Poly  bins,  who  had  hastened  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  country,  had  power,  as  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  to  make  his  intercession  respected.  If  we  could  pene- 
trate the  thoughts  of  such  a  man  at  witnessing,  in  the  same  year, 
the  fate  of  Oarthage  and  of  his  native  land,  we  might  venture  on  the 
hopeless  task  of  writing  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  Hellenic  freedom. 
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"CHaoePaltaGartago:  apenaisegm 
Dell'  alte  sue  mine  il  tido  serba ; 
Hndooo  le  eitti,  muoiono  i  regni ; 
Copri  i  ftfltl  6  le  pompe  arena  ed  erfoa."— Tasso. 

**  Great  Carthage  low  in  rains  cold  doth  lie, 
Her  ndns  poor  the  herbs  m  height  ean  pass ; 
8o  dtaes  &U,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 
Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass." 
Faibiax's  TrarukaUm, 


■TATa  or  OAVTHAoa  Barmmr  tri  vibst  akd  siooitd  pmno  war»— hbb  pbospbbitt  amd 

BaSOVBOlS—HIB  LOTALTT  TO  BOKB — ^■MCBOAOHKSMTS  OW  VASINISSA — ROMAIC  OOMMIS- 
SIONBBS  IN  AFBICA— M.  P0BCIU8  CATO  AKD  P.  8CIPI0  KA8I0A — DBLSNDA  BST  CARTHAGO 
-^KOSTIUnaS  with  KASnnSSA— «0IPI0  nr  MASmSSA'S  OAMP— bis  DBBAM-HIMBASnBS 
TO  BOMB — ^DBCLABATIOB  OF  WAB^HB  OOKSULS  LAND  IB  APBICA— OOKBBBBNCB  AT  UTICA 
— THB  OABTHAOINIABS  OIYB  VP  THBIB  ABMS — THB  PIBAL  SBBTBBOB — BAGB  AKD  BBBI8T- 
ANCB  OP  THB  CITT— PBBPABATIOBB  FOB  DBPBNCB— THB  PIBST  CAMPAIOB — OPBBATIOMB 
or  OBXSOBIBVS— SBBTICBS  OP  80IPI0— THB  BBOOBD  OAHPAION — ^BOPBS  POB  OABTRAGB — 
XBW  AUJBS— HBB  IMTBBBAl.  mSBBHSIOBS-^HB  TWO  HASDBVBALS— SGIPIO  BLBOtBD 
C0B8UL — ^HB  LAVDS  IB  APBIOA— PB0GBB8S  Or  THB  SIBOB — CAPTUBB  OP  THB  OITT-^THB 
BBYBB  DATS*  PIGHr—UBSTBUOTIOV  OP  OASnUOB— THB  TBABB  AND  TBimiPK  OP  8CSPIO 
— LATBB  HISTOBT  OP  CABTHAGB. 

Thb  Btory  of  the  last  stand  made  by  Oarthage  against  Rome,  in 
the  agony  of  self-defence,  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  melan- 
choly chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  faults  of 
character,  all  the  crimes  of  policy,  all  the  selfish  arrogance  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  seem  not  only  to  be  forgiven  in  the  pity 
excited  by  her  fall,  but  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  provoca- 
tion of  her  fate.  And  yet  we  must  not  pronounce  too  hastily  that 
a  blind  hatred  only  sealed  her  doom.  The  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  state  survived  her  political  extinction,  and  restored  her  to  a 
prosperity  which  threatened  to  raise  her  again  to  political  import- 
ance. Her  fleet  and  army  had  been  taken  from  her,  but  she  still 
possessed  her  ports  and  walls :  the  sea  divided  her  from  Italy,  and 
the  resources  of  Africa  were  at  her  back.  Thus  situated,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  devote  herself  solely  to  money-making, 
and  to  remain  content  as  the  vassal  of  Eome :  no  temptation  might 
have  prevailed  to  make  the  distress  of  Bome  the  opportunity  of 
Oarthage :  no  second  fJEmiily  of  Barca  might  have  roused  her  with 
its  thunder :  this  might  have  been  possible ;  but  it  was  impossible 
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for  Borne  to  belieye  it.  Her  Btatesmen  knew  what  their  ambition 
would  have  been,  had  the  case  of  Borne  and  Carthage  been  reversed ; 
and  they  believed  they  ought  not  to  risk  the  experiment  on  the 
unlimited  submissiveness  of  their  late  rival.  The  tongue  of  Gate 
uttered  the  decree  of  fate,  as  much  as  the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the 
sentence,  Ddenda  est  OmihagOy  "  Oarthage  must  be  destroyed." 

Haifa  century,  however,  elapsed  before  the  coming  of  the  criaiB; 
and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  delayed  much  longer,  but  for  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  Carthage  had  been  left  towards  Maei- 
nissa.  During  all  the  wars  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  in  Spain  and 
Uguria,  she  had  resisted  the  temptations  of  opportunity,  and 
refused  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal,  with  equal 
prudence  on  her  own  account  and  good  faith  towards  Borne,  Thia 
policy  had  brought  its  own  reward  in  a  marvellous  recovery  of 
prosperity.  While  Bomewas  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  would  naturally  be  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  ships  of  Carthage ;  and  her  territory  still  included 
the  luxuriant  fields  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium.  Even  after  the 
rapacity  of  Masinissa  had  stripped  her  of  the  rich  towns  of  Em- 
poria, she  ruled  over  300  subject  Libyan  cities,  and  her  own  popu- 
lation amounted  to  700,000.  Of  the  military  resources  still  avail- 
able for  her  defence,  some  idea  is  given  by  Ihe  200,000  stand  of 
arms  and  2000  catapults  which  were  surrendered  on  the  first 
demand  of  the  Bomans;  and  she  had  still  the  means  and  energy 
to  manufacture  daily  140  shields,  300  swords,  500  spears,  and 
1000  missiles  for  catapults,  and  to  build  120  ships  of  war  during 
the  siege.*  Of*  the  immense  treasures,  in  gold,  silver,  predoua 
stones,  and  works  of  art,  still  preserved  in  the  temples  and  palaces, 
the  Bomans  had  ocular  proof  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  who,  after 
giving  up  all  private  property  tp  pillage,  brought  home  the  value 
of  £1,600,000. 

The  peace  which  concluded  the  Second  Punic  War  bound  Car- 
thage to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territory  of  which  they  had 
dispossessed  either  him  or  his  ancestors.  A  far  less  ambitious 
prince  might  have  found  in  such  a  stipulation  license  for  unlimited 
encroachment,  and  the  clause  which  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to 
make  war  in  AMca  without  the  consent  of  Bome  might  be  taken 
as  a  guaranty  of  impunity.  The  Kumidian  prince  ought  to  have 
been  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Bepublic  to  indulge  the  hope 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  him,  of  setting  up  his  throne  on  ^e 

*  These  statiBtics  of  the  resources  of  Carthage  at  the  banning  of  the  Third  PonSo 
War  are  preserred  by  Strabo. 
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hill  of  Byrsa ;  at  least  he  knew  the  need  of  caution,  lest  he  should 
bring  down  the  jealousy  of  Borne  upon  himself.  His  policy  was, 
by  perpetual  but  at  first  petty  encroachments,  not  only  to  gain 
what  he  could  from  Carthage,  but  to  goad  her  into  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  which  might  provoke  Home  to  a  new  war,  from  which  he 
trusted  to  obtain  his  fbll  share  of  the  spoiL  Then  followed  the 
same  hollow  and  wearisome  proceedings  that  marked  the  relations 
of  Borne  during  this  half-century  to  all  the  protected  states :  em- 
bassies of  complaint  from  the  one  party,  and  of  recrimination  from 
the  other:  Boman  commissions  sent  forth  to  do  justice  or  to  watch 
for  an  advantage,  according  to  the  characters  of  their  members  or 
the  policy  prevalent  in  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  of  the  disputes  between  Oarthage  and 
Masinissa  related  to  the  possession  of  Emporia^  a  rich  district, 
comprising  (as  its  name  signifies)  several  important  sea-ports  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  The  dispute  had  lasted  about 
thirty  years,  when  the  Senate,  which  had  hitherto  only  given  a 
passive  sanction  to  the  encroachments  of  Masiniasa,  took  more 
decided  stops  in  his  favour.  About  b.o.  161,  a  Boman  commission 
decided  that  Oarthage  should  give  up  to  the  Kumldian  king  aU 
of  these  towns  which  it  stiU  possessed,  and  pay  him  a  compen* 
sation  of  500  talents  for  their  revenues  since  the  peace.  Such  a 
decision  was  a  vote  of  unlimited  licence  to  Masinissa,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  use  his  privileges,  not  only  by  stripping  Carthage  of  all 
her  possessions  west  of  the  river  Tusca,  but  by  seizing  the  ^^  Great 
Plain  "  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  A  new  appeal  was 
made  to  Bome,  and  a  new  commission  sent  to  Africa ;  but,  when 
they  required  as  a  preliminary  that  both  parties  should  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  accept  their  decision,  the  Carthaginians 
at  last  took  courage  to  refrise,  and  the  commissioners  returned  to 
Bome. 

But  the  mission  had  indirectly  sealed  the  fate  of  Oarthage.  At 
its  head  had  been  the  renowned  M.  Porcius  Oato  the  Elder,  com* 
monly  known  as  Oato  the  Oensob,  whose  remarkable  character 
will  clai^i  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.  The  man  who  had 
the  greatest  weight  in  the  Senate — ^the  very  type  of  old  Boman 
ideas  and  prejudices — ^the  survivor  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  with  aU 
its  traditions  of  terror  and  bitterness — saw  in  the  restored  pros- 
perity of  Carthage,  her  rich  territory,  her  commerce  and  wealth, 
her  populous  and  well-defended  city,  resources  which  some  new 
Hannibal  might  soon  direct  against  the  Boman  state.  In  his  own 
mind  he  passed  the  sentence  which  he  thenceforth  never  ceased  to 
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advocate  in  the  Senate.  The  forms  of  that  aaBembly  gave  him  a 
carious  opportnnity  of  never  letting  the  sabjeet  rest  The  votes 
were  taken  imd  voce^  and  each  member,  when  asked  by  the  oonsol 
for  his  voice,  was  at  liberty  to  add  an  opinion  on  any  other  ques- 
tion that  he  deemed  important.  So,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  vote,  no  matter  on  what  subject,  Oato  always  added,  "  I  vote, 
moreover,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed."  *  His  views  met 
with  a  powerful  opposition,  especially  from  P.  Oomelius  Scipio 
Kasica,t  the  grandson  of  diat  Cneins  Scipio  who  fell  with  the 
elder  Publius  in  Spain,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Africanns. 
Scipio  was  as  firmly  attached  as  Oato  himself  to  the  old  Roman 
manners,  a  proof  of  which  he  had  given  in  his  second  consulship 
by  inducing  the  Senate  to  order  the  demolition  of  a  newly-con- 
structed theatre.  He  advocated  the  preservation  of  Oarthage,  in 
order  that  its  rivalry  might  form  a  check  on  the  growing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people.  No  means  were  neglected  by  Cato  to 
alarm  as  well  as  convince  the  Senate.  Once  he  drew  from  the 
folds  of  his  toga  a  bunch  of  ripe  figs  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-house.  As  all  were  admiring 
the  fruit,  he  elclaimed,  ^*  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three  days 
ago  at  Oarthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to  our  walls  1 "  When  at 
length  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighly-five,  he  had  seen  the  dose  of 
the  &tBt  campaign  of  the  war  he  had  so  loudly  called  for,  and  had 
pronounced  the  eulogium  of  the  young  commander  who  had  proved 
himself  worthy  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  (b.o.  149). 

While  these  discussions  were  prolonged  at  Some,  the  events  in 
Africa  were  ripening  to  a  crisis.  The  conviction  that  nothing  waa 
to  be  hoped  from  Borne,  and  everything  to  be  feared  from  Maai- 
nissa,  put  a  bound  to  the  Carthaginian  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  popular  leaders,  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  their  first  step  was  to  banish  forty 
of  the  partisans  of  Masinissa,  and  to  make  the  people  swear  never 
to  suffer  their  return.  They  next  ventured  on  a  measure  of  self- 
defence  by  enrolling  an  army  from  those  Numidiana  who  still 
maintained  their  independence  of  Masinissa,  under  Ariobarzanes^ 
the  grandson  of  Syphax  (b.o.  154).  Upon  this  the  wily  Maai- 
nissa,  iostead  of  taking  up  arms,  sent  to  Some  to  offer  his  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  any  decree  that  might  be  made  respecting 

*  "Prnterea  censeo,  Oarthagmem  esse  deLeadam.** 

f  That  is,  with  ike  hng  note.    His  fiither,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  wnrnanw  and 
hifl  lore  of  legal  atadiee,  waa  adjudged  by  the  senate,  )n  aa  804,  to  be  the  beat 
iathestote. 
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the  disputed  territory  on  the  Bagradas ;  and  thns  gave  the  prepar 
rations  of  Oarthage  the  colonr  of  being  directed  against  Borne. 
Envoys  were  sefnt  to  Afiica  to  demand  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops  and  the  destmction  of  the  naval  stores.  Bnt  the  ^ccite- 
ment  at  Oarthage  was  now  beyond  control;  and  a  popular  rising 
not  only  deterred  the  senate  from  yielding,  but  endangered  the 
Roman  envoys.  Cato  now  moved  tiie  Senate  to  declare  war ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  do  so,  if  the  Oarthaginians  again  refused  the 
demand  already  made  (b.c.  152).  Meanwhile,  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  Africa.  The  Carthaginians  had  refused  to  receive 
the  exiles  whom  Masinissa  had  sent  back  with  a  military  escort 
under  his  son  G-ulussa.  The  king  marched  upon  the  city,  and  a 
great  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Oarthaginians  were  worsted. 
After  some  fruitless  negotiations,  the  Pumc  general  Haadrubai 
was  forced  to  surrender  imder  a  convention  granting  all  the 
demands  of  Masinissa ;  and  his  army,  after  passing  under  the 
yoke,  was  treacherously  cut  to  pieces  in  its  retreat  (b.o.  160). 
These  operations  took  place  under  the  eye  of  P.  Sdpio  jEmilianus, 
who,  at  that  time  a  nidlitary  tribune  in  the  army  of  Spain,  had 
been  sent  over  to  Masinissa  to  obtain  a  supply  of  elephants;  and 
the  occasion  had  been  seized  by  Oicero  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Scipio  the  relation  of  the  courtesies  interchanged  with  the 
ancient  friend  of  his  family,  and  the  dream  of  his  own  fritnre 
glories  which  followed  their  discourse  about  the  elder  Africanus.* 
The  Oarthaginians  had  now  furnished  the  desired  pretext  by 
making  war  in  Africa,  oontraiy  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Romans  made  open  prepan^ons  for  hostilities.  Oonsdous  of 
their  helpleesnees,  the  Punic  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  throw  all 
the  blaine  upon  the  late  generals,  whom  they  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  Bomans  were  the  less  ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
firm  base  was  offered  to  them  in  Africa  at  tiie  same  moment  by 
the  unconditional  submission  of  Utica.  The  Punic  envoys  were 
coldly  told  that  their  excuse  was  insujficient ;  and  when  they 
asked  what  would  suffice,  the  significant  reply  was,  that  the  Oar- 
thaginians knew  that  themselves.  A  second  embassy,  consisting 
of  thirty  principal  citizens  of  Oarthage,  with  unlimited  powers^ 
found  that  war  was  declared,  and  two  consular  armies  were  setting 
sail  for  Sicily  (b.c.  149).  The  Senate  had  resolved  to  finish  the 
affair  in  Africa,  while  continuing  the  negotiations  in  order  to 
disarm  resistance.  The  envoys  were  told  that  Oarthage  would 
be  suffered  to  retain  her  municipal  freedom  and  laws,  her  territory 
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and  its  property,  on  condition  of  sending  300  hoetages  of  her 
noblest  families  to  meet  the  consuls  at  Lilybaeam,  and  obeying 
the  further  orders  which  they  would  there  announce.  The  hostages 
were  accordingly  ready  at  Lilybceum  to  meet  the  consuls,  who 
sent  them  on  to  Bome,  and  then  told  the  Carthaginians  that  the 
final  decision  of  the  Senate  would  be  announced  to  them  in  Africa. 
All  this  was  but  too  plainly  the  dealing  of  the  executioner  with 
his  victim;  but  the  helpless  Oarthaginians  still  submitted,  tmst- 
ing,  perhaps,  that  their  city  would  at  least  be  left  to  them, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  Senate.  The  landing  in  Afiica 
was  unopposed,  and  provisions  were  supplied  to  the  invaders. 
The  consuls  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Utica,  and  there  received 
the  lull  Carthaginian  Senate.  They  first  called  for  a  surrender  of 
those  armaments  which  they  said  die  city  no  longer  needed,  as 
it  would  henceforth  be  under  the  protection  of  Bome.  The  man- 
date was  complied  with,  and  the  arms  already  enumerated  were 
delivered  up.  And  now  that  the  city  seemed  defenceless,  with  the 
hostile  army  at  her  gates,  and  her  noblest  youths  in  the  hands  of 
her  implacable  enemies,  the  one  mandate  to  which  all  others  were 
but  the  preface,  was  uttered  by  the  consul  Censorinus : — "  It  is 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Eoman  Senate  that  Carthage  should 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  citizens  should  remove  to  any.  other 
part  of  their  territory,  provided  it  be  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  firom  the  sea."  There,  it  was  implied,  they  might  enjoy  the 
laws  and  Uberty,  the  territory  and  property,  which  the  Senate  had 
promised  them,  under  the  all-powerM  protection  of  Bome. 

When  the  news  reached  Carthage,  the  spirit  of  resistance  which 
had  been  pent  up  within  barrier  after  barrier  of  conceesion — con- 
cession which,  whenever  made  to  a  powerful  enemy,  is  a  fetter  to 
the  weak  rather  than  a  barrier  to  the  strong — ^burst  all  bounds. 
It  was  one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  a  nation's  life,  when 
— as  in  the  case  of  an  unarmed  man  struggling  with  a  powerfal 
murderer — the  overpowering  instinct  of  self-preservation  casts 
aside  all  thbughts  of  submission,  together  with  all  calculations  of 
success  or  failure,  and  all  fear  of  being  worse  destroyed.  "  The 
voice  of  the  few  who  counselled  the  acceptance  of  what  was 
inevitable  was,  like  the  call  of  a  pilot  during  a  hurricane,  drowned 
amidst  the  fiirious  yells  of  the  multitude,  wMch,  in  its  firantic  rage, 
laid  hold  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city  who  had  counselled  die 
surrender  of  the  hostages  and  arms,  made  such  of  the  innocent 
bearers  of  the  news  as  had  ventured  to  return  home  expiate  their 
terrible  tidings,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Italians  who  chanced  to  be 
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Bojourning  in  the  city  by  way  of  avenging  beforehand,  on  them  at 
least,  the  destruction  of  its  native  home."  This  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  patriotic  frenzy  has  been  well  compared  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre  against  Alexander  and  of  Jerusalem  against  Titus. 

The  event  proved  that  the  idea  of  resistance  was  not  an  impulse 
of  utter  madness ;  and  the  disarmed  city  succeeded  in  protracting 
its  defence  for  three  years.  On  the  land  side  its  triple  wall  was 
still  unbroken,  and  the  rocks  of  Gape  Camart  and  Cape  Carthage 
sheltered  it  from  attack  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  was 
protected  by  its  fortified  quays  and  harbours.  There  was  old  tim- 
ber sufficient  to  build  a  feet,  and  the  surrendered  arms  might  be 
replaced  if  only  some  time  could  be  gained.  The  remnant  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  was  still  in  the  field  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  evaded  his  sentence  by  escaping  from  the  city,  and  was  now 
entreated  to  co-operate  in  the  defence,  which  was  committed  within 
the  city  to  another  Hasdrubal,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  Amidst 
all  these  preparations,  a  show  of  submission  was  kept  up  by  a 
message  to  the  consuls,  requesting  a  thirty  days'  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Eome,  The  request  was  of  course  re- 
fused ;  but  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  lulled  by  it  into  the  belief 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  city  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  delayed  their  advance  from  TJtica.  Meanwhile  the  city  re- 
sounded night  and  day  with  the  labour  of  men  and  women  on  arms 
and  catapults,  and  even  the  female  slaves  gave  their  long  hair  to 
furnish  strings  for  these  engines  of  defence.  By  the  time  the  con- 
suls moved,  Carthage  was  in  some  state  to  receive  them. 

Censorinus,  who  was  by  far  the  abler  general  of  the  two  consuls, 
commanded  the  Eoman  fleet,  while  his  colleague,  Manius  Mani- 
lius,  attacked  the  city  on  its  landward  side.  Hasdrubal,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  in  the  field,  took  up  his  station  at  Nepheris, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  harass  the  besiegers, 
and  the  check  which  might  at  once  have  been  placed  upon  him  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Numidian  king,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. Masinissa,  after  remaining  aloof,  apparently  in  discon- 
tent, died  at  the  age  of  ninety  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  siege.  Aft;er  a  finitless  attack  from  the  sea  at  the  point  where 
the  tongue  of  land  called  Toenia  juts  out,  and  where  the  wall  was 
weakest,*  Censorinus  sailed  into  the  lake  of  Tunis,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack  on  this  weak  angle  from  the  Tsenia  itself.  The 
party  whom  he  led  in  person  to  collect  timber  for  his  engines  were 
attacked  by  the  active  leader  of  light  cavaliy,  Himilco  Phaneas^ 
*  See  the  Plan  of  Carthage,  and  the  deaGripdon  of  the  dtj  in  Chq>terXXIV. 
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and  the  consnl  lost  SOO  men  before  lie  acoompliahed  his  pnrpoea 
Two  enormous  battering  rams  were  erected,  and  a  breach  was 
made,  but  it  was  partially  filled  np  by  the  besieged  in  the  night, 
and  the  Eoman  engines  were  disabled  bj  a  wfiie.  The  assault 
was,  however,  made  on  the  following  day ;  but  the  defenders  were 
so  strongly  posted  on  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbonring  honses 
that  the  storming  force  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  woald  prob- 
ably haye  been  cnt  to  pieces  but  for  the  reserre  kept  in  hand  by 
P.  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  was  serving  as  a  military  tribune. 
During  the  pause  that  ensued,  the  army  of  Censorinus  began  to 
suifer  so  severely  fix>m  the  pestilential  marshes,  that  he  put  out 
again  to  sea,  not  without  some  loss  from  the  fire-ships  of  the  Oar- 
thaginians.  His  departure  soon  afterwards,  to  hold  the  Gomitia, 
reduced  the  fleet  to  inaeti^ty,  and  left  the  whole  operations  to  the 
care  of  his  incompetent  coUeague  ManiliuB,  who  found  enou^ 
occupation  in  obtaining  supplies  and  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  that  the  qualities  of  Scipio  were  displayed  in  all 
thdr  brilliancy.  When  the  Carthaginians  made  a  night  attack 
upon  the  consul's  camp,  he  led  round  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the 
enemy's  rear  and  forced  them  to  retreat  When  Manilius,  disre- 
garding his  advice,  had  almost  involved  his  army  in  destruction, 
in  an  expedition  against  Hasdrubal  at  ISTepheris,  the  retreating 
troops  were  extricated  by  a  flank  attack  led  by  Scipio.  Kor  was 
he  less  skilfal  in  tbe  diplomacy  of  the  campaign.  While  the  con- 
sul only  deterred  those  chiefe  who  were  anxious  to  negotiate, 
Scipio  gained  over  Himilco  Fhaneas  with  his  li^t  cavalry,  and 
recovered  the  services  of  the  Numidians  for  Rome.  The  dying 
Masinissa  had  left  to  the  adopted  grandson  of  his  old  friend  the 
charge  of  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Midpea, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal;*  and  Scipio,  after  discharging  this 
duty  with  success,  brought  Gulussa  and  his  Kumidian  cavaby  to 
the  aid  of  the  Eomans.  The  dignified  simplicity  of  charact^, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  preserved  him  from  the  envy 
which  the  elder  Africanus  had  provoked.  His  praises  were  min- 
gled with  all  the  news  that  reached  Rome  from  Africa ;  and  Cato, 
who  died  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  pronounced  the 
eulogium  of  the  rising  hero  in  the  words  of  Homer : 

"  He  only  is  a  living  man,  the  rest  are  lading  ahadea.** 
Still  another  year  of  ill-success  elapsed  before  the  public  voice 
*  TfaiB  bequest  ultimately  led  to  the  JugorthlDe  War. 
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called  him  to  the  command ;  and  he  departed  for  Eome,  taking 
Phaneas  with  him,  about  the  time  when  Manilins  was  superseded 
by  the  new  consul,  L.  Oalpnmins  Piso  (B.a  148).  Under  him  and 
the  admiral  Mancinns  the  siege  made  absolutely  no  progress. 
Preferring  to  subdue  the  African  cities,  b^re  pressing  the  attack 
on  Oarthage,  he  was  repulsed  from  Olupea,  and  wasted  the  summer 
in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Hippo  Diarrhy  tus,  while  his  success  in  taking 
Neapolis  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  which  his 
breach  of  the  capitulation  excited  among  the  Africans  The  Car- 
thaginians began  to  gain  new  allies.  They  were  joined  by  Bithyas, 
a  Kumidian  chieftain ;  they  opened  n^otiations  with  tiie  sons  of 
ICasinissa  and  the  king  of  Mauretania ;  and  they  even  sought,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  Macedonian  Andriscus,  a  shadow  of  the  league 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip.  But  all  was  oyerdouded  by  the 
renewed  outburst  of  cruel  treachery  among  themselves.  Has- 
drubal,  the  commander  in  the  field,  whether  from  envy  of  the 
higher  post  of  his  namesake  in  the  dty,  or  from  whatever  other 
motive,  contrived  to  bring  the  latter  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  to  Masinissa,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Senate-house,  assumed  the  command  within  the  city. 
The  suspense  of  this  campaign  was  intolerable  to  the  Bomans, 
and  when  Scipio,  who  had  as  yet  held  no  higher  ofSce  than  that  of 
military  tribune,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  sedileship, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  centuries  saluted  him  as  consid, 
though,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  was  below  the  l^al  age. 
A  special  decree  of  the  Senate  assigned  Africa  as  his  province,  and 
he  sailed  to  the  scene  of  his  fame  with  his  celebrated  friends  Leelius 
and  Polybius. 

When  Scipio  landed  at  Utica,  he  found  the  cam}>aign  of  B.a 
147  already  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  his  arrival  only  saved  a 
great  disaster  by  a  few  hours.  While  Piso  was  absent,  operating 
against  the  country  towns,  the  admiral  Mancinus  thought  he  could 
strike  a  blow  from  a  new  quarter.  With  the  small  force  at  his 
command,  he  scaled  the  rocks  below  Cape  Carthage,  whera  the 
steep  ascent  had  caused  the  defences  to  be  n^lected.  They  re* 
pulsed  a  desperate  sally  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  some  of  them 
entered  the  gates  with  the  frigitives,  but  were  soon  thrust  out 
again.  Meanwhile  their  shouts  of  triumph  had  caused  their  com* 
rades  and  the  camp-followers  to  flock  up  the  hill  in  disorder ;  and 
Mancinus  found  himself  at  nightfall  perched  on  the  cliff  at  the 
head  of  a  force  disordered  and  to  a  great  extent  unarmed,  and 
cut  off  from  supplies  and  reinforcements.    His  letter  announcing 
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his  Bitnation  had  only  just  reached  the  head-quarters  at  IJtica 
when  Scipio  arrived.  After  making  known  his  presence  to  the 
besieged  by  means  of  deserters,  he  sailed  round  to  the  scene  of 
action;  and  the  first  appearance  of  his  fleet  doubling  Gape 
Carthage  was  enough  to  relieve  Mancinus  from  a  (pushing  attadc, 
which  the  Oarthaginians  had  renewed  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
post  gained  upon  the  hill  was  also  secured.  Having  recalled  the 
army  of  Fiso  from  its  desultory  operations,  and  having  restored 
discipline  by  his  fimmess,  and  cleared  the  camp  of  all  hangers-on, 
Scipio  commenced  the  siege  in  earnest.  His  head-quarters  were 
fixed,  as  those  of  Manilius  had  been,  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  to  the  mainland ;  and  his  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  suburb  of  Megara.  A  simultaneous 
attack  made  on  two  points  in  the  night  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
courage  of  the  defenders,  when  Scipio  perceived  a  sort  of  fort  out- 
side the  wall,  and  equalling  it  in  height.  From  this  a  bridge  waB 
thrown  across  to  the  wall ;  a  party  crossed  and  broke  down  a  little 
gate,  which  gave  admission  to  the  Eoman  army.  Megara  was  thus 
taken,  and  not  only  the  garrison  of  the  suburb,  but  the  army  in  the 
field,  retreated  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Here  Hag- 
drubal  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  by  one  of  thoee  fearfiil  acts 
which  the  leaders  of  a  desperate  cause  perpetrate  to  cut  off  all 
retreat  from  their  followers.  All  the  Eoman  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war  were  put  to  death  upon  the  walls  with  the  moat 
exquisite  tortures,  and  the  same  fate  was  infiicted  upon  the  citizens 
who  dared  to  remonstrate,  including  several  senators  of  Carthage. 
Scipio  now  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  himself  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  mainland  by  means  of  par- 
allel trenches  three  miles  long,  drawn  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  isthmus,  with  a  wall  towards  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and  six 
feet  broad,  with  towers  at  equal  intervals.  The  work  was  executed 
in  twenty-four  days,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions  of  the  enemy; 
but,  before  its  completion,  Bithyas  forced  his  way  out  with  the 
light  cavalry  to  the  camp  at  Kepheris.  Thence  scouring  the 
country  for  supplies,  he  sent  them  in  by  sea,  mariners  being  fonnd 
ready,  for  a  large  reward,  to  make  the  ventuj^  when  the  wind  blew 
direct  into  the  harbour.  But  all  the  supplies  thus  sent  were  seized 
by  Hasdrubal  for  the  use  of  his  30,000  men,  without  regard  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  To  stop  these  proceedings,  ficipio  resolved 
to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  a  mole  of  stone,  96  feet 
broad ;  and  the  remains  of  this  gigantic  work  still  exist  The  be- 
sieged, who  at  first  ridiculed  the  attempt  as  impossible,  answered 
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it  by  another  unexpected  stratagem.  They  were  seen  working 
night  and  day  for  two  months  at  the  inner  or  nayal  harbour,  with- 
out even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what  they  were  about. 
At  length,  just  as  the  entrance  to  the  port  was  effectually  blocked 
up,  a  squadron  of  fifty  triremes — ^part  of  the  fleet  of  120  which  the 
Oarthaginians  had  built  during  the  si^e — ^was  seen  by  Scipio, 
from  his  camp  upon  the  Isthmus,  sailing  out  through  a  new  chan- 
nel, which  had  been  cut  from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  open  sea. 
Had  they  known  how  to  use  their  opportunity,  the  Boman  fleet, 
surprised  and  unprepared,  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  show  the  Bomans 
that  their  blockade  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  three  days  before 
th,ey  came  out  again  to  fight.  Scipio's  fleet  was  now  ready  to 
receive  themj  and  though  the  action  tiiat  ensued  was  indecisive,  the' 
not  winning  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians  as  a  defeat,  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  suffered  much  by  collisions,  in  crowding  back 
through  the  narrow  passage.  Many  ships,  unable  to  enter,  were 
moored  along  the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  the  quays.  But  the  Sidonian  mariners,  who  were 
now  serving  with  the  Boman  fleet,  contrived  a  plan  of  attack  by 
which  the  ships  were  destroyed  at  their  anchors ;  and  thus  the 
great  Phoenician  city,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the  west- 
em  seas,  owed  the  loss  of  her  last  sea-fight  and  the  destruction  of 
her  last  navy  to  the  seamen  of  her  mother  country. 

Scipio  now  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ports.  The 
quay  between  them  and  the  sea  was  only  defended  by  a  weak  wall, 
which  was  attacked  from  the  Teenia.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
batting  engines  had  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  swam  and  waded  through  the  shallow  water  in  the  night,  that 
an  entrance  was  effected.  The  Bomans  then  built  a  brick  ram- 
part upon  the  quay,  to  the  same  height  as  the  city  wall;  and 
posted  upon  it  a  guard  of  4000  men,  to  harass  the  besieged  with 
missiles.  By  this  time  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  making  the 
camp  on  the  Taenia  unhealthy :  the  city  was  closely  invested  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  distress  was  most  severe  within :  so  Scipio 
suspended  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  turned  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Punic  army  at 
I^epheris.  After  a  siege  of  some  length,  conducted  by  Laelius 
and  Gulussa,  two  towers  were  battered  down ;  the  place  was  taken 
by  Scipio  in  person ;  and  of  the  soldiers  and  coimtry  people  found 
within  the  fort,  70,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  1000  escaped.    The  capture  of  Nepheris  fol 
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lowed  the  Btorming  of  the  camp.  The  Oarthaginians  had  no 
longer  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  the  ooimtrj  towns  snbmitted  to 
the  Romans. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  beleaguered  city  amidst  intense 
suffering  from  &mine  and  disease,  and  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
Hasdrubal.  Many  contrived  to  st^  out  of  the  gates,  and  those  who 
remained  were  in  no  Rendition  to  resist  the  assault  which  Sdpio  re- 
newed with  the  return  of  spring ;  but  Hasdrubal  would  suffer  no 
capitulation.  While  that  general  succeeded  in  repulsing  an  attack 
made  upon  the  gate  of  the  Cothon,  Lselius  scaled  the  wall  between 
the  outer  harbour«nd  the  city,  and  became  master  of  the  "  Great 
Place,"  or  market-place,  where  the  soldiers  plundered  the  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  golden  plates  that  lined  its  walls  and  the  golden 
ornaments  of  the  god's  statue,  to  the  value  of  1000  talmts.  The 
statue  itselfwas  afterwards  carried  to  Borne.  Slaving  with  difficulty 
restored  order,  Scipio  prepared  for  the  final  assault  upon  the  Byna. 
Three  streets  led  up  the  ascent  from  the  market-place  to  the 
citadel.*  Karrow  and  winding,  like  all  the  streets  of  oriental 
cities,  they  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  loffy  houses, 
from  whidi  the  Oarthaginians  poured  down  showers  of  darts  upon 
the  Soman  columns.  These  houses  had  to  be  taken  one  by  one ; 
when  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  floor  to  floor  oi  the 
six  stories,  planks  had  often  to  be  laid  across,  to  pursue  them  into 
the  opposite  houses ;  and  many  a  combat  was  to  be  seen  on  these 
fearM  bridges.  The  streets  and  houses  were  cumbered  with  the 
dead ;  and  Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  dear  a  space  for  action  by 
ordering  the  captured  houses  to  be  burnt  and  t^eir  ruins  leveQed 
with  the  ground.  Many .  wretches,  wounded  or  hidden  in  the 
houses,  perished  in  the  conflagration,  which  wrapped  in  volumes 
of  smoke  the  unremitting  Airy  of  the  combat,  and  cast  its  lurid 
glare  over  the  scene  by  night.  The  exhausted  Soman  soldiers  ware 
relieved  irom  time  to  time,  wlule  Scipio  watched  this  unexampled 
conflict  for  six  days  and  nights,  allowing  himself  no  time  to  sleep 
or  eat 

On  the  seventh  day,he  had  taken  up  his  poet  on  a  lofty  plaoe^ 
which  commanded  the  whple  view,t  when  a  deputation  appeared 
before  him,  to  beg  the  lives  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Byrsa.  The  request  was  granted  for  all  except  the  Soman  deserters; 
and,  of  that  teeming  population  of  700,000  persons  whoeeprosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cato,  a  miserable  remnant,  80,000 

•  See  pp.  87(V-S'/5,  andthoFbaof  Obrtiuige. 
t  F^baUytiieifitfo/AZoifk    See  pp.  SYS,  874. 
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• 
men  and  25,000  women,  marched  ont  throngli  the  burning  ruins 
of  thdr  honses  over  the  heaped-np  ooiaeB  of  their  fellow-dtusens. 
There  remained  the  900  Eoman  deserterB,  with  Haadrobal,  his 
wife  and  his  two  sons.  Hopeless  of  meroy,  thej  retreated  to  the 
temple  of  jiEscnlapins,  the  heart  of  the  oitadeL  Its  strength 
might  long  have  defied  assanlt ;  but  the  little  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted with  famine,  watching,  and  despair ;  and  some  of  them  at 
least  resolved  to  perish  as  a  volnntary  sacrifice.  Bnt  no  sooner 
was  the  temple  set  on  fire,  than  Hnsdmbal  rushed  forth,  deserting 
wife,  children,  and  followers,  and  came  into  8cipio's  presence 
with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  In  ntter^  scorn,  the  victor 
granted  life  to  the  abject  wretch,  bnt  compelled  him  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  the  deserted  garrison,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  execrations.  Above  them  all,  the  wife  of 
Hasdrabal  showed  herself  on  the  topmost  story  of  the  temple, 
holding  a  child  in  either  hand: — ^**To  thee,  Eoman,'*  she  ex- 
claimed, '^  I  wish  nothing  but  prosperity ;  for  thy  acts  are  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  But  I  beseech  thee,  as  well  as-  the  gods 
of  Carthage,  to  punish  that  Hasdrubal  as  he  deserves,  for  having 
betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife  and  children."  Then, 
having  bitterly  reviled  her  husband,  she  cut  her  children's  throats, 
and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  fiames,  into  which 
she  then  leaped  down  herself.  The  like  fate  of  the  deserters 
completed  this  last  and  most  hideous  sacrifice  to  the  Punic  Mo- 
loch* The  remaining  captives  were  either  sold  as  slaves,  or  left 
to  languish  in  prison,  except  some  of  the  chief  leaders.  Hasdru- 
bal and  Bithyas  were  placed  in  honourable  custody  in  Italian 
towns.  The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  only  the  gold,  silver, 
votive  gifts,  and  the  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  temples  being 
reserv^  for  the  state.  Many  of  these  works  had  been  carried  off 
asplunderfiromtheSicilian  cities,  which  werenowinvited  to  redaim 
their  property ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  brassen  bull  of  Phalaris 
was  restored  to  the  Agrigentines. 

The  Eoman  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Sdpio  Kaaica, 
decreed  that  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  villas  of  her  nobles, 
in  the  suburb  of  M^ara,  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground; 
and  that  the  ploughshare  should  be  driven  over  her  soil — ^the 
accustomed  token  of  devoting  the  site  to  perpetual  desolation — 
with  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  shiuld  dare  to  cultivate  or  build 
upon  it.  Scipio  was  made  the  unwilling  executioner  of  this  sav- 
age doom;  and  the  fiames  raged  through  the  city  for  fourteen  days 
before  all  her  edifices  were  destroyed.    The  conqueror  himself 
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was  too  prescient,  as  well  as  too  generous,  to  share  the  exultation 
of  Borne  and  the  army  oyer  their  fallen  foe;  and  with  tearful  eyeB 
he  gave  vent  to  the  presentiments  that  mingled  with  his  r^ret  in 
the  words  of  Hector : — 

^  The  day  dutU  Bordy  oome,  when  sacred  Troy  wffl  lUI, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  aoh-qieared  Priam  alL**  * 

Such  forebodings,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  scenee  in 
which  he  had  been  a  reluctant  actor,  must  have  made  his  trimnpli 
— ^which  was  far  more  magnificent  even  than  his  father's — as  Bad 
as  that  had  been  to  the  occupant  of  the  triumphal  car;  but  for 
his  own  conduct  there  was  no  self-reproach  to  embitter  the  uni- 
versal applause.  He  was  still  reserved  for  another  triumph  over 
the  country  in  which  the  family  of  his  adoption  had  won  their  firet 
laurels,  and  which  was  destined  to  confer  n^n  him  another  name 
of  honour.!  And,  after  all,  he  was  doomed,  like  his  adoptive 
grandfather,  to  lose  all  his  popularity  by  his  political  conduct,  and 
to  perish  amidst  the  strongest  suspicion  of  assassination.  A  Car- 
thaginian might  have  believed  that  Baal  and  Astarte,  Ashmen 
and  Melcarth,  took  vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  their  temples. 
A  Greek  would  say  that  the  gods  were  envious  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  a  mortal  whose  glory  trenched  too  nearly  on  their  own. 
A  believer  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  its  true  Rnler 
can  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  lesson,  that  even  those 
whom  he  has  called  to  be  His  instruments,  though  they  have  not 
known  Him,  must  feel  His  power  and  will  to  humble  those  who  are 
exalted. 

The  African  territory,  which  now  lay  at  the  disposal  oi  the  Bo- 
man  Senate  and  people,  was  that  which  had  been  left  to  Carthage, 
after  all  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa.    This  was  neither  con- 

•  Homer,  lUad,  tI  448,  449  :^ 

Pope's  trandatioQ  is  wabjabae^  tiioog^  as  it  is  eren  more  than  usnaUjpaniibnfltic  t  B^ 
enl  venioii  haa  been  giyeo  inthe  text:— 

**  Yet  come  it  win,  tiie  day  decreed  by  fktea: 
(How  my  heart  tremUes  wUle  my  tongne  relates  I) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troyl  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  wartion  ftU,  thy  gbiies  end.'* 
f  Hie  cognomen  ci  Nunumiinut,    H  should  be  remembered  that  HoA  at  Afiiemm 
was  slready  his  by  adoptiye  descent  before  he  won  it  again  by  his  exploits.    The  htn^ 
taiy  transmission  of  these  somames  of  honour  formed  among  the  Bomans  a  nobifitj  of 
merit,  like  that  which  is  preserved  among  omvelyes  by  snch  titles  as  Mihon,  St  Vlnoait, 
Osmperdown,  and  nonro. 
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fenred  npon  their  aUies — ba  they  had  rewarded  Attains  with  the 
oonqueets  from  Antiochns  in  Asia,  and  l^mriTiiMA  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  Syphaz  and  the  LibjphoBnician  cities, — ^nor, 
in  disappointing  the  ambitions  hopes  of  the  Numidian  princes, 
did  the  Bomans  reclaim  from  them  any  part  of  what  they  had 
won  from  Oarthage.*  The  three  sons  of  Masiniflsa  were  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  AMcan  shores  and  highlands 
and  half-desert  plains,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara, 
from  the  boxmdary  of  Manretania  to  that  of  Oyrenaica,  except  the 
northeastern  angle  around  Carthage,  and  a  portion  only  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Byzacium.  Scipio  drew  a  trench  to'  the  sea  at  Thense, 
opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  this  boundary  line  left  to  Numidia  the  rich 
district  of  Emporia,  besides  the  inner  table-land  of  Byzacena, 
and  the  '^  Great  Plain  "  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas. 
This  wide  Numidian  kingdom  was  soon  reunited  under  Micipsa  by 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers.  Of  its  subsequent  fortunes  we  shaU 
have  to  speak  presently  in  relating  the  usurpation  and  all  of 
Jugurtha.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  Numidian  princes,  by  presenting  them  with  the 
books  found  among  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  except  the  treatise  of 
Hanno  on  Agriculture;  and  the  literary  reputation  of  the  later 
kings,  Hiempsal  and  Juba,  proves  that  the  treasure,  despised  by 
the  givers,  was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  Home  had  abready  been  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  chief 
poet  of  that  age,  and  the  most  elegant  writer  in  her  literature,  the 
comedian  Terence.! 

The  limited  territory  along  the  coasts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byza- 
cium, which  formed  the  latest  possessions  of  Carthage,  was 
erected  into  the  province  of  Afrioa,  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension.:^    The  prov« 

**Thi8  ia  distinctly  stated  by  Sallust : — "  ligitur.beUo  Jagarthino  plenqiie  ex  Ptmicifl 
oppida,  dftms  Eartha^nUntium  qw>9  novimume  habuerani^  popalus  Bonuums  per  mag- 
Ifltoatos  admmistrabat :  Qstolomm  magna  pan  ek  Namidas  aaqae  ad  flomeo  Hiilaoha  sob 
Jagartha  ennt"— (Jog.  19.)  Of  ICametania  the  Romans  knevr  nothing  tiU  the  war  with 
Jugurtha. 

f  Bom  at  Oarthage  in  B.a  195,  he  was  either  by  birth  or  purdhase  the  slare  of  the 
Roman  senator  P.  Terentius  Lucanns,  from  whom,  on  his  manumission,  he  receired  the 
name  of  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  became  intimate  with  Sdpio  and  LaoUus.  His  plays  are 
reproductions  of  the  Greek  comedies  of  Henante.  The  first  of  them,  the  Andria^  was 
brought  out  in  B.a  166,  and  he  died  fai  B.a  159. 

%  The  name  of  Afriea  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Oreeks  till  they  adopted 
H  from  the  Romans,  and  it  was  long  beforo  even  the  latter  used  it  to  replaoe  the  Greek 
name  of  lAbya  for  the  whole  continent 
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inoe  was  placed  under  a  prsdtor,  whose  seat  of  govemment  was 
at  TTtica;  and  this  most  ancient  Phoenician  coIodj  was  rewarded 
for  her  early  adhesion  to  Some  with  part  of  the  lands  of  her 
always  envied  rival  The  other  towns  which  had  taken  part  with 
Eome,  such  as  Hadrametum,  Leptis  Parva,  Thapsns,  AchoIIa, 
and  a  few  others,  were  made  free  cities;  while  of  those  that 
had  adhered  to  Carthage,  some  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands 
added  to  the  public  domam  of  Eome  {flger  puNicus)  and  let  on 
lease  to  occapiers  (jxmeMores) ;  while  the  rest,  whose  lands  were 
equally  forfeit  in  law,  were  allowed  to  retain  them  for  the  present, 
paying  a  fixed  annual  tribute  {sty[>endkim).  The  rich  plains  d 
Africa  soon  became  even  more  important  than  Sicily  for  tiieir  sup- 
plies of  com  to  Borne,*  and  the  Boman  merchants  found  them- 
selves in  possession,  through  the  port  of  IJtica,  of  the  conmierce  of 
Oarthage,  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Liner  Africa. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  destruction  of  Oarthage,  the 
plantation  of  a  new  colony  on  its  site,  under  the  name  of  JuiroinA, 
was  one  of  the  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people 
carried  by  Caius  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribunate  (b.o.  123).  In  the 
following  year  he  led  6000  colonists  to  Africa,  and  it  was  this  ab- 
sence that  gave  the  aristocratic  party  the  opportunity  to  effect  his 
ruin.  His  death,  the  year  after,  caused  the  colony  to  be  abandon- 
ed. Julius/Jedsar  revived  the  project  the  year  before  his  death  (aa 
46) ;  and,  in  b.o.  19,  Augustus  sent  out  a  body  of  8000  ooloniststo 
found  the  Boman  city  of  Oarthage,  which  was  now  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Africa  in  place  of  Utica.  Under  the  empire,  it  vied  witii 
Bome  and  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  magnitude,  and  as  a  Cbiis- 
tian  bishopric  it  became  as  conspicuous  as  it  had  been  for  the  wo^ 
ship  of  Baal  and  Melcarth.  Taken  by  G^nseric  in  a.d.  489,  it  wss 
made  the  capital  of  the  Yandal  kingdom  of  Africa.  In  a.d.  S38 
it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  and  named  Ju9tini<ma.  A  little  more 
than  a  centuiy  later,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Arabs  under  Hassan,  by 
whom  it  was  finally  destroyed  (a.d.  647). 

•  MQoidqidd  deliibydB  Tecritur  aids."*— Hont.  OamL  I  1. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

CONQUESTS  OP  BOME  IN  THE  WEST,  .AND  CONDITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLia— FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR 
TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ASIA,  AND 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  SOIPIO.  B.C.  200  TO  B.O. 
120. 


"Borne  hftd  its  henlo  age  f  the  Bomaiui  knew  that  ihejhed  sueh  an  ageiUid  we  may 
believe  them.  Polybins  saw  the  end  of  it:  he  saw  the  deetraction  of  Oarthage  and  the 
flayage  sack  of  Corinth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  worse  time.  Bat  he  haa  recorded  his  te^ 
timony  that  some  honesty  still  remained."— Long. 


fD  Mncur  DOMmoHB  nr  na  w■v^— wab  nr  oisALnira  gaiti.--oovqum  of  nn  insit- 

BEM   AHD    BOn— LZOUBUV   WARS— OOVDITXOV    OV   SPAIH— OOMSITieBIP    OV   OATO— 4>OT- 

BBmrnrr  ov  tdbbiits  obaochus— his  tbiumpb  otbb  sabdixia— nasT  obltibbbiak 

WAB— BUXABTIA— 1IAB0BU.U8  ABB  LU0ULLU8  IX  8PAXX— CBI7BLTIBS  OB  OALBA— LUSITA- 
BIAB  WAB— yiHIATHUS— Q.  BABZUS  KAXDfUS  JDflLIABUS  ABD  Q.  BABim  KAXIXUS 
RCRTIIJAXUS— MOBDIB  OV  TIBIAIUUS  AUBABTDrB  WAB— XAXCIBUB— BBUTUS  SUBDUBS 
LUSITABIA  ABD  THB  OALIuBCX—SOIPIO  A7BICABU8  IB  8PAIB— BIBOB  AXD  DBSTBUOnOB 
OB  BVMABTIA— TBIUHPK  OF  SdPIO-HBBTIU  WAB  IB  SICILT— BOBAB  SLATBBT— IJLWS 
ABD  OTATIOB  OF  BUPIUVS— ATTALVS  HI.  BBQUBATBS  PBBGABUS  TO  THB  BOBABB— 
THB  WAB  WITH  ABI8TOBI0DB— OBAflSVS  IB  ASIA— FOBBATIOB  OF  THB  PEOYIBOB  OF  ASIA 
-HBRBBT  OF  TBB  BOIUB  BHPIBB— OOBBXTIOB  OF  TBB  BBPUBUO— THl  BBW  BOBIUTT 
ABD  THB  CITT  BABBLB— THB  BOBLIS  IB  P0B8BSSI0B  OF  THB  SBBATB  ABD  THB  OHIBF 
OITXL  ABD  XILITABT  OFFIOM— THB  OOYBBBBBBT  OF  THB  OUGAR^nT— BUOGHSSFin. 
FOBBIGB  POUOr— IBTBBBAL  AFFAIB8— FIBABCIAL  ADBIBISTBATIOB— IBCBBASB  OF  OOB- 
BUPTIOB— PUBLIC  W0BX8— THB  AQUBDVCTS  OF  BOXB — ^PABTT  OF  OPPOSlTtOB  ABD  BB- 
FOBX — ^K.  POBOnni  OATO — ^mS  BABLT  LIFB  ABD  8BBTI0B  IB  TBI  SBOOBD  PUBIC  WAB 
— OUiBSTOB  or  8ICILT— OPPOSmOB  TO  SaPIO— CATO  AT  THBBBOPTLJB— THB  PROSaCU- 
nOB  OF  L.  SOIPIO  A8IATI0US— TIOLBBCB  OF  AFBIOABUS— FBOBBCUnOB  ABD  TBIUBPH 
OF  SOIPIO  AFBICABUB— HIS  BBTIBBMBBT  ABD  DBATH-HKOPIO  ABD  WBLLIBQTOB— CBB- 
SOBSHIP  OF  OATO— HIS  TAST  DTFLUBBOB  ABD  ITS  SHALL  BBSULTS— 4BB  TOUBGBB  AFBI- 
OABUS—TOTB  BT  BALLOT  AT  BOXB— LAWS  AGAIBST  BBIBBBT— UBPOFULABITT  ABD 
DBATR  OF  SCnnO— BBLIGIOB  ABD  XAXBBBS— BOXAX  UTBBATUBB, 

Thb  half  century  during  which  Borne  was  contending  for  empire 
with  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  races  was  occupied  with  an  inces- 
sant conflict  for  the  mastery  of  her  newly-acquired  dominion  in  the 
West;  and  the  same  period — or  rather  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
century — ^was  signalized  at  home  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest, 
in  which  such  actors  as  Oato  and  the  Sdpios  play  their  part. 
The  grand  result  was  the  extension  of  the  Boman  empire  over  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Hellespont,  the  acquisition  of  provinces  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  the  supremacy  of  Boman  influence  over  the  vassal 
kings  and  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Kumidia ;  tiU 
only  Mauretania  remained  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  whose  waters  the  ships  of  the  Bepublic  no  longer  en- 
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countered  any  enemies  bnt  pirates.  It  was  the  reaction  of  tbia 
brilliant  career  abroad  that  mainly  determined  the  oonrse  of  events 
at  home,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  Bepnblic. 

Cisalpine  Ganl  had  to  be  re-conquered,  and  the  tribes  of  Spain 
to  be  subdued.  We  have  seen  that  a  war  was  still  in  progress  with 
the  Gauls,  when  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps  roused  them  to  a 
general  revolt;  and  from  that  time  Carthaginian  influence  had 
been  predominant  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  And  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  remnants  of  the  Barcine  spirit  had  found  a 
refuge  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  very  year  when  the  peace 
was  ratified  with  Carthage,  a  certain  Hamilcar  united  the  Ganla 
and  lagurians  in  a  general  attack  upon  the  fortresees  whidi  the 
Eomans  had  continued  to  hold  throughout  the  war  (b.c.  SOO). 
Placentia  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  Cremona  was  besieged. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  ten  years'  contest  which  the  Gauls 
maintained  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  last  effort  against  the  re- 
sources and  discipline  of  Bome.  The  Insubrians  and  Cenomani — 
the  two  chief  tribes  on  the  left  of  the  Po,  in  the  modem  Lombardy 
— ^were  first  defeated  (b.c.  196) ;  but  the  great  nation  of  the  Boii, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  Apennines,  were  only 
subdued  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica  in  b.o.  191.  Their  subjugation  was 
ft)Ilowed  by  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  the  names  of  which 
have  become  so  famous  in  medieval  and  modem  history,  BoncMiia 
{Bologna)y  Mutina  {Moden>a\  and  Parma;  and  the  Flaminian 
Bead  was  continued  through  their  country  firom  Ariminum  (JRi- 
nvmi)  to  Mediolanum  {Mila/ri)^  under  the  name  of  the  Yia  .£milia, 
by  the  censor  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  (b.o.  179). 

The  conquest  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Liguria  *  was  a  longer 
and  more  difficult  task.  In  b.o.  187  the  consul  Lepidus,  th^  same 
who  has  just  been  mentioned,  marched  against  them  with  hk  col- 
league— such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  war — ^andfromthat 
period  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  read  of  perpetual  hos- 
tilities, in  which  the  Boman  generals  for  a  long  time  gained  no 
more  than  an  occasional  success,  just  sufficient  to  form  the  pretext 
for  a  triumph.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Apuani,  in  the  Etruscan 
Apennines,  eastward  of  the  river  Macra,  submitted  in  B.a  180, 
and  were  removed  to  the  heart  of  8amnium,  to  the  nimiber  of 
40,000,  while  the  Boman  hold  on  their  former  country  was  made 
sure  by  colonies  at  Pisa  (b.o.  180)  and  Luca  (b.o.  179).t    The 

*  Bee  note  to  p.  140. 

t  Luca,  the  modem  Imcoo^  was  reckoned  the  southemmoat  dty  of  the  ligarians; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  proYinoe  of  CSaalpine  GanL 
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IngatiBi,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  west  of  Genoa,  had  been  nominally 
Bubdned  a  year  earlier  (b.o,  181);  but  they  long  continued  pow- 
erful enough,  even  by  sea,  to  harass  both  the  Bomans  and  Mas- 
saliots  with  their  piratical  attacks.  The  armies  of  Borne  gradually 
fought  their  way  westward  along  the  Riviera^  till  in  b.o.  154  they 
crossed  the  Yams  (  For),  and  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact 
with  a  Ligurian  tribe  (the  Oxybii)  within  the  limits  of  Transalpine 
Oaul.  The  wars  in  that  country  thirty  years  later,  under  the  consul 
Sextius  CalvinuB,  are  again  connected  with  triumphs  over  Ligurian 
tribes  (b.o.  123-2) ;  while  the  last  triumph  over  ^ose  in  Italy  was 
wonbytheproconBulO.Marcius(B.o.  117).  But,  as  always  with  such 
tribes,  it  was  found  that  military  roads  were  the  most  effectual  in- 
struments of  subjugation,  and  in  b.c.  109  the  censor  M.  ^milius 
Scaums  made  the  road  along  the  coast  from  Luna  {Luni)  to  Yada 
Sabata  (  Vado)j  and  thenceoyer  the  Apennines  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  to  Dertona  {TorUmd).  Strabo  tells  us  that,  after 
eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  public  officers  of  Bome,  on  their  joxir- 
neys  through  the  country,  could  only  command  a  space  of  twelve 
stadia  (less  than  a  mile  and  a  half)  in  breadth ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Liguria  was  only  completed  under  Augustus  (b.o.  14). 

A  fkt  more  formidable  resistance  had  to  be  encountered  in 
Spain,  before  the  oountay  won  for  Bome  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  iSnally  subdued  through  the  destruction  of  Numantia, 
the  stronghold  of  Iberian  independence,  by  the  younger  (b.o.  205- 
188).  The  Second  Punic  War  had  left  the  peninsula  divided  among 
a  strange  intermixture  of  elements,  Celtic  and  Iberian,  Phoenician, 
Hellenic,  and  Boman.  The  province  within  the  Ebro,  except  the 
northern  mountains,  and  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Kew  Carthage, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Bome;  and  the  more  quiet 
peoples  of  Beetica,  long  since  brought  under  Phoenician  culture, 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Boman  garrisons  and  of  the 
Italian  adventurers  who  came  to  work  the  silver  mines.  Here 
were  founded  the  first  Latin  communities  (except  Agrigentum) 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy :  Italica  (near  SeviUe\  where  Scipio 
left  the  veterans  of  his  army  who,  having  married  Spanish  women, 
desired  to  remain  in  Spain  (b.o.  205),*  and  the  colony  of  Carteia, 
which  was  founded  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  b.c.  171.  The  regions 
subject  to  Bome  corresponded  to  the  modem  Catalonia,  YaTenda, 
Murda,  and  Andalusia,  or  the  districts  between  the  eastern  coast 

*  ItaEca  was  not  a  municipal  town,  bat  it  had  a  maiket-plaoe,  and  fonned  a  kind  of 
oentre  for  the  Latin  aettlen  of  the  ndc^iboiirhood— what  the  Romans  called /omm  el 
ecndUabulum  emum  Jiomanorwn, 
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and  the  mountamg  nmning  parallel  to  it,  and  between  the  Bonthesm 
coast  and  th^  Sierra  Morena.  The  tribes  of  the  central  table-land, 
especially  the  great  nation  of  the  Oeltiberians,  preserved  their  own 
forms  of  government,  which  appear  to  have  been  republican,  in 
nominal  league  with  the  Eomans,  but  only  serving  in  their  armies 
for  pay,  while  some  of  them  still  famished  mercenaries  to  Carthage 
as  late  as  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  remote  Lusitanians  and  6al- 
Isecians  were  completely  independent,  and  the  wild  Cantabrians 
of  the  northern  mountains  scarcely  known  to  the  Romans  so 
much  as  by  name.  Willing  as  they  had  been  to  aid  the  enemies 
who  came  to  break  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  the  Iberians  were  little 
disposed  to  bow  to  that  of  Bome.  Like  their  modem  descendants, 
they  harassed  by  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  the  intruders  who 
supposed  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  In  b.o.  195,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  a  powerful  army  into  Spain,  under  the 
consul  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  had  served  with  distinction  throu^ 
the  Second  Punic  War.  He  had  already  established  that  character 
for  the  stem  Soman  virtues  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial 
in  history,  and  had  decisively  assumed  the  position  of  rivahy 
against  Sdpio  Africanus.  His  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  showed 
none  of  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  charged  that  general 
His  artifices  set  tribe  against  tribe;  some  were  induced  to  demolish 
their  own  defences:  others  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Borne: 
several  victories  were  gained  in  the  field :  multitudes  of  unarmed 
captives,  who  had  surrendered  voluntarily,  were  partly  maflsacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  partly  sold  for  slaves,  while  many  put  them- 
selves to  death  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  Cato  returned  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Hamininus  over  Philip  Y., 
boasting  that  he  had  destroyed  more  towns  than  he  had  spent  days 
in  Spain  (b.o.  194). 

The  readers  of  modem  history  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  on  the  Iberian  character.  After  fifteen  years  of 
sullen  discontent,  breaking  out  into  frequent  rebellion,  another 
method  was  tried  by  a  general  of  a  veiry  different  temper.  This 
was  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  the  general  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Hannibal,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
tribunes  &mous  in  history  as  ^^  the  GracchL"  He  was,  bemdes, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  younger 
Sdpio  Afiicanus.  Elected  prestor  in  B.&  181,  he  received  Hither 
Spain  as  his  province ;  and  having  brought  to  a  successful  end  an 
obstinate  war  with  the  Celtiberians,  he  ^ected  the  pacification  of 
the  country  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.    The  natives  bound 
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themfleiyeB  to  build  no  more  towns,  and  the  power  of  Borne  was  now 
establiflhed  in  Catalonia,  Yalencia,  Arragon,  and  thaeastem  part 
of  Castile  (b.o.  179).  The  opportnnity  may  be  taken  to  mention 
another  war  in  which  Gracchus  was  eminently  sncceesM.  In  b.o« 
177  he  was  sent,  as  consul,  to  snbdue  a  revolt  of  the  Sardinians, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  in  b.o.  175,  bringing  back  with  him  to 
Bome  such  a  multitude  of  captives,  that  the  slave-markets  were 
glutted,  and  the  phrase  as  ^^  cheap  as  Sardinians"  passed  into  a 
proverb.*  His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Gaudius  Pulcher, 
subdued  the  people  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  wars  in  Corsica 
(B.a  168)  and  Dahnatia  (b.o.  16&-5)  afford  other  examples  of  the 
numerous  conflicts  by  which  Rome  had  to  make  good  her  empire. 

The  settlement  effected  by  Gracchus  ensured  comparative 
tranquillity  to  the  province  of  Hither  Spain  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  the^  Boman  arms  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  central  table-land,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Tagus  and  Douro.  But,  as  in  modem  times,  Lusitania  proved  the 
refuge  of  Iberian  independence,  when  the  armies  of  the  Latin  race 
had  overrun  most  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hardy  people,  united  with 
the  Yettones  and  Yacc»i,  on  the  upper  Tagus  and  Douro,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  both  provinces,  and  carried  their  depredations 
almost  to  the  walls  of  !N^ew  Carthage  (b.o.  154).  For  the  first  time 
smoe  forty  years,  a  Boman  consul,  Q.  Fulvius  KobiUor,  was  sent 
into  Spain ;  and  to  hasten  his  departure,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  consuls  should  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
B.0. 158.t  But  Kobilior  was  too  late  to  avert  a  great  defeat  of  the 
pnetor  Ludus  Mummius,  which  was  used  by  the  vicUnrs  as  the 
means  of  rousing  the  central  tribes  to  arms,  and  so  gave  the  signal 
for  the  first  CELxiBjsBiAjf  Was. 

Two  small  Celtiberian  tribes  had  already  b^un  to  build  the 
town  of  Segeda,  and  had  refused  the  demands  of  the  governor  to 
desist,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been 
collected  for  a  long  time,  when  NobiUor  arrived  with  his  army  of 
80,000  men.  The  unfinished  city  could  offer  no  resistance ;  but 
the  warriors  escaped  to  the  pow^M  tribe  of  the  Arevad,  whom 
the  success  of  the  Lusitanians  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
the  Bomans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battie,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
6000  citizens,  on  the  23d  of  August  The  insurgents  now  estab- 
lished their  head-q]iarter»  at  the  famous  dty  of  'NmujsmA^  near 

f  Bach  was  the  aooldeai  that  fixed  that  bo^btming  of  the  year  whidi,  after  a  long 
straggle^  has  sapeneded  the  more  natural  epodi  of  the  yemal  eqoinoi. 
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the  Boxircefl  of  the  Donro,  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  the  pieei- 
pitouB  sides  of  which  rendered  walls  supeifluons.  The  ascent  was 
by  a  single  narrow  pass,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades.* A  second  yictory  over  Kobilior  before  this  place  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  snrrender  of  Odlis,  with  the  Eoman  military  chest 
and  stores ;  bnt  the  Lnsitanians  south  of  the  Tagns  were  subdued 
by  the  proprsBtor  Mummius. 

M.  Claudius  Maroellus,  the  consul  of  thefollowingyear,  achieyed 
successes  which  led  the  Arevaci  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  after  long 
delay  the  Senate  resolved  on  their  complete  subjugation  (aa  158). 
But  MareelluB,  either  from  a  humane  policy,  or  in  the  expectation 
of  his  successor's  arrival,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arevad, 
guaranteeing  their  independence  as  tributaries  of  Bome  (b.o.  151). 
The  new  consul,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment by  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  Vacceei.  Their  city  of 
Oauca  {Coca)  was  taken,  and  20,000  inhabitants  given  up  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery,  in  violation  of  a  capitulation ;  and  this  example 
of  bad  faith  closed  the  gates  of  the  other  cities.  The  BomanB 
were  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  was 
serving  as  a  military  tribune,  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Intercatia 
to  accept  his  plighted  word  that  the  army  would  retire  in  peace, 
on  being  ftirnished  with  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  pr»tor,  Servius  Sulpicius  Oalba,  had  met  with 
reverses  in  Lusitania,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Tagns  to  his  aid. 
Both  resumed  operations  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  150,  the  consnl  in 
Turdetania,  the  country  between  the  Gaudiana  {Anas)  f  and  the 
Straits,  which  the  Lnsitanians  had  invaded ;  the  prsBtor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Here  Galba  perpetrated  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Having  induced 
three  of  the  Lusitanian  tribes  to  consent  to  a  removal  to  new 
settlements,  he  collected  them  at  his  head-quarters,  to  the  number 
of  7000 ;  and  then,  separated  into  three  divisions,  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  either  murdered  or  sold  for  slaves.  It  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  social  state  of  Bome,  when  Galba,  whom  Cato  accused 
almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  life — ^was  able  to  purchase  an  acquittal 
with  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  crimes.  But  the  exasperation 
they  called  forth  in  Spain  itself  soon  gathered  to  a  head  under  a 

*  The  rains  of  Nunumtia  are  to  be  Been  at  (Tuarray,  about  a  %Mmldi  leagae  nortt 
of  Soria. 

t  The  Chtad^  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  the  two  great  riTen  of  Soothon 
Spain,  is  of  Arabic  origm,  and  signifies  riTer.  Chuadiana'vi  tiie  JESumr  Antu  (the  ■ndeot 
name),  and  Guadalquivir  ^^QuaMrKAir^  the  Great  ISfotr. 
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fitting  leader.  The  Lnsitanianfl,  who  had  again  invaded  Tuidetama, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  prsetor  Yetilius,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
capitulating,  when  YmcATHUSy  one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped 
from  Galba'a  massacre,  warned  them  against  tmsting  to  the  faith 
of  the  Bomans,  and  offered  to  lead  them  in  a  new  struggle  for 
liberty.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  had  become  known  as  a  youth 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  had  defended  his  flocks  against  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  and  he  had  since  gained  distinction  as  a  guerilla 
chieftain.  Even  the  Bomans  acknowledge  his  noble  patriotism, 
and  the  justice  of  his  dealings  both  with  his  followers  and  his 
enemies.  He  held  the  prsstor  in  check  for  two  days,  while  the 
Lusitanian  army  dispersed  ia  separate  bands^  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  he  rejoined  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The 
Roman  general,  hastening  in  pursuit,  was  himself  slain  in  an 
ambuscade,  where  half  his  army  was  lost ;  and  a  reinforcement  of 
6000  men,  hastily  despatched  from  the  Ebro,  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  their  march.  '^  Yiriathus,  now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of 
all  the  Lusitanians,  knew  how  to  combine  the  frdl  dignity  of  his 
princely  position  with  the  hotnely  habits  of  a  shepherd.  "No  badge 
.  distinguished  him  from  the  common  soldier;  he  rose  from  the 
richly  adorned  marriage  table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Roman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifled  his  bride  on  horseback,  and 
rode  off  with  her  to  his  mountains.  He  never  took  more  of  the 
spoil  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  to  each  of  his  comrades. 
The  soldier  recognized  the  general  simply  by  his  tall  figure,  by  his 
striking  sallies  of  wit,  and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed 
eveiy  one  of  his  men  in  temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping 
always  in  fuU  armour,  and  fighting  in  front  of  all  in  battla  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  that  llioroughly  prosaic  age,  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  had  reappeared.  The  name  of  Yiriathus  resounded  fSar  and 
wide  through  Spain ;  and  the  brave  nation  conceived  that  ia  him 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  destined  to  break  the  fet- 
ters of  alien  domination."* 

The  occupation  of  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Punic  War  left  only 
the  forces  already  in  Spain  to  contend  with  Yiriathus,  who  gained 
victory  after  victory  over  their  incompetent  generals,  and  decorated 
the  tops  of  the  Lusitanian  mountains  with  the  Roman  spoilsw 
Even  wheH,  in  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Oarthage,  the  conqueror's 
elder  brother,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ^milianus,  was  sent  as  con- 
sul into  Spain,  his  two  legions  consisted  only  of  recruits :  and 

^  ToL  ilL  p.  10. 
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he  at  fint  met  with  some  reveTseB  (B.a  145).  The  fruits  of  & 
more  Buccessftil  oampaiga  in  the  following  year  (]i.a  144),  were 
loBt  through  the  weakness  of  his  sacoeesor,  the  pr»tor  Qninctins ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Numantine  war  broke  out  afresh  {bjo. 
148).  Both  the  consols  of  the  ensning  year  found  fiilloocapati<m 
in  Spicin ;  the  war  against  Yiriathns  falling  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Fabius 
Mazimus  Servilianus,  another  adopted  son  of  old  Fafaius  Maximua 
He  penetrated  into  Lusitania  with  two  legions  and  teia  elephants^ 
only  to  retreat  again  (B.a  142) ;  and  the  suooesses  with  which  he 
opened  the  next  campaign  were  cut  short  by  a  decisive  defeat 
and  a  shameful  capitulation  (B.a  141).  The  Senate  ratified  the 
peace  which  recognized  Yiriathns  as  king  of  Lusitania ;  but  they 
armed  the  new  consul^  Q.  Servilius  O»pio,  the  brother  of  Senril- 
ianus,  first  with  secret  orders  to  plot  against  Yiriathns^  and  then 
with  authority  to  resume  hostilities.  Yiriathns  was  reduced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  the  condition  of  his 
giving  up  to  the  Boman  executioners  all  whom  they  claimed  as 
their  subjects^  including  his  0¥m  father-in-law.  This  concession 
was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the 
Lusitanians ;  and  Yiriathns,  convinced  that  the  treachoy  of  Ghdba . 
was  about  to  be  re-enacted,  was  meditating  a  last  resistance,  when 
his  own  envoys,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  O»pio,  murdered 
him  in  his  sleep  (b.o.  140). 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Hither  Province,  the  Oeltiberian  war,  which 
had  died  out  when  the  attention  of  the  Bomans  was  diverted  to 
Africa,  had  been  revived  by  the  example  of  Yiriathns;  and  the 
new  conflict,  known  as  the  Kuicabtinb  Was,  occupied  the  Boman 
arms  for  more  than  ten  years  (B.a  143 — 138).  The  consul,  Q. 
Officilius  Metellus,  who  had  won  the  surname  of  Macedonicus  by 
his  successes  against  the  pseudo-Philip  Andriscus,  reduced  the 
insurgents  in  two  campaigns,  except  the  two  cities  of  Ifumantia 
and  Termantia.  Even  these  were  about  to  capitulate,  when  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  theur  arms  drove  the  people  to  despair 
(B.a  141).  The  consul  Q.  Pompeius,*  though  commanding  an 
a^my  fSar  more  numerous  than  the  insurgents,  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  both  cities ;  and,  after  two  campaigns,  he  granted 
the  insurgents  a  &vourable  peace  under  the  outward  guise  of  their 
surrender  (b.o^  140).    But,  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the 

• 
*  This  first  of  the  Fompeitn  gemi  who  is  named  in  Bonaa  hiitoiy  was  a^  lo  have 
been  the  son  of  a  flute-pUyer.    It  ia  oonyenient  to  oae  the  M  Boman  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  Pompeii,  naemng  the  fiuniliar  Engliah  fonn  for  the  beat  known  of  thffn,  tfas 
riTalof  Onaar 
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oonsnl  Popillins  LesnaB,  before  the  tranBaction  was  completed, 
PompeiuB  flatly  denied  the  whole  treaty  in  the  face  of  the  enyoys 
who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  instalment ;  and,  after  a  winter 
spent  in  negotiation,  the  Senate  refiolved  to  prosecnte  the  war  (b.o. 
138).  Still,  the  extirpation  of  the  rebels  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  failnres  of  Popillins  Leanas  were  eclipsed  by  the  great 
disaster  incnrred  by  his  snccessor,  the  consnl  G.  Hostilins  Man- 
oinns,  whose  army,  seized  with  a  panic  at  a  false  mmonr  of  the 
advance  of  the  YaocsBi  and  Gantabrians  to  the  aid  of  Numantia, 
fled  by  night  from  their  entrenchments  to  the  old  camp  of 
NobiUor  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  dty*  Pursued  by  the 
Knmantines,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate,  a 
favourable  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded  by  the  hereditary 
influence  of  young  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  serving  with  the 
army  as  military  tribune.  When  the  news  reached  Eome,  the 
Senate  and  people  repeated  the  hollow  pretence,  which  had  been 
enacted  nearly  two  centuries  before  in  the  Oreat  Samnite  war,  of 
repudiating  the  treaty  by  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  commander. 
The  Numantines  refdsed,  like  Pontius,  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and 
.Mancinus  was  seen  standing  a  whole  day  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and  attended  by  the  herald,  between 
the  Eoman  camp  and  the  gates  of  Kumantia  (b.o.  187).  His  col- 
league Lepidus,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  turned  away  from 
Numantia  to  co-operate  with  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  the  consul 
of  B.0. 188,  who,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Lusitania 
in  two  campaigns,  was  pursuing  that  career  of  conquest  among 
the  Qallsdci,  from  whidi  he  derived  the  surname  of  Callaicns. 
But  instead  of  sharing  his  honours,  the  proconsul  Lepidus 
incurred  a  disastrous  defeat  before  Palantia  {Pdenoia),  the  capital 
of  the  Yaccsei  (b.o.  187).  His  two  successors  saved  their  armies 
from  any  disaster  by  attempting  absolutely  nothing  against 
Numantia ;  and  Hie  Bomans  at  length  resolved  to  send  their  best 
general  against  this  pet^  provincial  fortress. 

In  the  year  b.o.  184,  P.  Gomdius  Sdpio  Afiicanus  ^milianus 
proceeded  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  to  finish  a  task  which 
had  foiled  all  the  generals  who  had  tried  it;  and  that,  like  his 
great  namesake,  without  the  permission  of  tihe  Senate  to  le^  a 
consular  army,  but  with  a  volunteer  body-guard^  of  friends  and 
clients  under  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  disorganized 
army  of  Spain,  with  which  he"  had  to  do  his  work,  was  reduced  to 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  shame  by 
his  scornful  treatment.    Avoidiog  aU  offers  of  battle,  Sdpio  spent 
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the  Bummer  in  thns  traming  his  army  and  in  obtaining  command 
of  the  Burrounding  country.  In  the  antmun  he  drew  his  foroeB 
round  Nnmantia,  where  8000  citizens  were  now  besieged  by  four 
Boman  l^ons  and  the  Kmnidian  contingent  of  horse  and  foot, 
amonnting  in  all  to  60,000  men,  with  twelve  elephants.  The 
manner  in  which  the  actors  in  approaching  scenes  are  often  brought 
together  was  illustrated  in  the  army  before  Numantia,  where  Jn- 
gmrtha  commanded  the  Kumidians,  and  the  valour  of  0.  Marins 
attracted  the  notice  of  Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
future  greatness.  Gains  Gracchus  too  was  serving  in  Scipio's  army 
at  the  very  time  when  his  brother  Tiberius  met  with  his  violent 
death  at  Bome  at  the  hands  of  Scipio's  kinsman. 

Scipio's  profound  distrust  of  his  army,  and  his  resolution  to  nm 
no  needless  risk,  agreed  with  the  course  which  the  position  of  Nu- 
mantia  seems  almost  to  have  rendered  necessary.  For  the  first 
time  in  Boman  history,  the  spade  and  mattock  took  the  place  of  the 
sword  and  the  battering-ram.  The  dty,  which  was  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  was  hemmed  in  with  a  double  line  of  drcumvalk- 
tion  of  twice  the  length,  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditches ;  and  the 
passage  of  Bupplies  by  the  Doxiro,  hitherto  carried  on  at  every  risk, 
was  completely  stopped.  Scipio's  operations  during  the  simimer 
had  prevented  the  gathering  in  of  stores ;  and  famine  soon  b^an 
to  press  upon  the  garrison.  A  bold  leader  cut  his  way  out  with 
a  small  band,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Oeltiberians  to  a  last  effort  to 
save  their  beleaguered  brethren.  The  city  of  Lutia  seemed  about 
to  respond  to  the  appeal,  when  Sdpio,  warned  by  the  Boman 
party  in  the  place,  appeared  before  its  gates.  Four  hundred  noble 
youths  were  delivered  up  to  him  as  leaders  of  the  movement ;  and 
their  hands  were  cut  off— an  oriental  barbarity  which  had  become 
not  uncommon  in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  the  Kumantines  offered  to 
capitulate.  The  reply,  that  thqr  must  surrender  at  discretion, 
roused  all  the  frenzy  of  an  Iberian  defence,  and  their  own  envoyB 
who  brought  it  were  torn  to  pieces.  But  there  was  no  assailing 
enemy  against  whom  to  prove  their  fruitless  valour:  the  foe  that 
advanced  from  house  to  house  was  silent  famine,  followed  by 
despair.  Is  was  not  till  the  defenders  had  come  to  eat  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  that  envoys  were  again  sent  to  the  Boman  camp  to 
make  the  required  submission ;  and  one  condition  only  was  asked 
for,  that  those  who  were  unwilling  to  surrender  might  have  leave 
to  die.  Scipio  granted  the  space  necessary  to  make  and  execute 
this  terrible  choice ;  and  then  the  few  gaunt  survivors  marched  out 
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of  the  gates.  Fifty  of  the  principal  citizenB  were  reserved  for  the 
^actor's  triumph ;  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  Nmnantia,  razed 
to  its  fonndations,  added  to  Carthage  and  Corinth  another  terrible 
example,  that  no  considerations  of  mercy  would  allow  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conquered  countries  to  reviain  incomplete.  The  siege 
had  lasted  fifteen  months  (b.o.  133). 

All  Spain  was  now  subdued,  with  the  exception  of  the  Can- 
tabrian  mountaineers,  and  the  peninsula  became  henceforth  the 
most  prosperous,  and,  next  to  Italy  itself,  the  most  thoroughly 
Boman  part  of  the  whole  empire.  The  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  especially  its  com,  wine,  and  wool,  its  mineral 
wealth,  and  its  facilities  for  maritime  commerce,  attracted 
capitalists  from  Italy.  Great  towns  were  built,  particularly  in 
the  south,  and  filled  with  a  wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  Ital- 
ian population.  Latin  became  the  language  of  both  provinces, 
and  several  distinguished  names  were  contributed  by  Spain  to 
Boman  literature.  '^To  the  present  day,  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, and  even  the  heathen  Christianity  of  Spain,  retain  a  living 
evidence  of  the  successftil  Bomanizing  of  the  peninsula."  ^  Scipio 
returned  to  Bome  to  celebrate  another  triumph,  with  the  new  title 
of  Kumantinus  (b.c.  132) ;  and  Brutus  appears  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  Lusitanians  and  GaUffici  in  the  same  year.  The  latter 
general  had  enriched  himself  in  Spain,  and  the  public  buildings, 
to  the  erection  of  which  part  of  his  gains  was  devoted,  were  in- 
scribed with  verses  in  his  praise  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  the 
poet  and  orator  L.  Attius.  But  Scipio  had  remained  true  to  his 
maxims  of  stem  integrity.  For  the  second  time  he  returned  to 
Bome  no  richer  than  when  he  started :  and  Cicero  teUs  us  that, 
when  Attains  of  Pergamus  sent  him  those  presents  which  no  one 
had  dared  even  to  offer  to  his  father,  Scipio  informed  the  king 
that  he  would  use  his  bounty  in  rewarding  the  bravest  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  time  of  the  destruction  of  Numantia  witnessed  two  other 
events,  which  mark  it  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Boman 
empire.  The  culminating  greatness  of  that  empire,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  bequeathed  by  Attains  at  his  death,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outbreak  of  an  incurable  internal  source  of  decay, 
the  first  of  the  Servile  Wwre,  Like  the  social  luxury  and  political 
corruption  which  marked  the  age,  the  inordinate  growth  of  slavery 
was  at  once  the  fruit  of  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  its  penalty. 

*  Long,  Btd&M  of  the  Boman  lUpMcy  toI  L  p.  100. 
YOI..  n.— 85 
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The  innate  cnrse  which  the  moral  government  of  Ood  has  stamped 
upon  the  daring  and  impions  claim  of  man  to  make  properly  of  hifi 
fellow-man — ^the  self- working  law  that,  like  all  other  tyranny,  it 
is  as  difScult  to  let  go  as  it  was  nnjust  to  acquire — becomes 
donbly  dangerous  in  the  case  of  ^^  captives  taken  with  the  spear," 
where  no  marked  difference  of  race  or  colour  or  civilization  places 
the  master  above  the  slave.  And  when  slaves  become  so  numerous 
as  they  had  been  now  made  by  a  century  of  foreign  conquest  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  world,  the  mode  of  their  employment,  their 
separation  from  the  free  community,  and  the  carelessness  of  their 
masters  about  their  welfare  or  their  very  lives,  concurred  to  make 
them  a  persecuted  and  dangerous  class.  The  abuse  by  which  the 
Boman  nobles  and  capitalists  had  obtained  the  '^possession"  of 
large  tracts  of  public  land  involved  the  necessity  of  the  cultivati<m 
of  that  land  by  slave-labour.  In  Italy,  where  the  process  was  aided 
by  the  decay  of  the  free  population  through  the  Hannibalic  war, 
large  regions  were  parcelled  out  into  sheep-walks,  under  the  care 
of  slaves,  who  were  made  responsible  for  their  flocks,  and  were  left 
to  find  subsistence  as  they  could.  But  a  still  richer  field  for  speeu- 
lation  was  found  in  Sicily,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bolnans  devastated  by  centuries  of  war,  almost  like  a  virgin  coun- 
try. Its  fertile  plains  could  produce  abundance  of  the  com,  wool, 
wine,  and  other  produce,  for  which  Rome  and  Italy  fizmished  an 
ample  market ;  and  the  rich  Romans  and  Sicilian  Greeks  Tied 
widi  one  another  in  working  this  profitable  field  by  means  of  the 
captives  whom  the  slave  merchants  bought  in  the  camps  of  the 
great  conquerors. 

The  condition  of  these  slaves  is  thus  described  by  the  highest  of 
living  authorities  on  all  matters  connected  with  tiie  constitution 
and  social  condition  of  the  Roman  republic: — ''When  the  slayes 
landed  in  Sicily,  they  were  kept  by  the  dealers  in  slave-pens,  wait- 
ing for  the  purchasers.  The  wealthy  capitalists  would  buy  whole 
batches  at  once,  brand  or  mark  the  slaves  like  cattle,  and  send 
them  off  to  the  country  to  work.  The  young  and  ix>buBt  wore 
employed  as  shepherds,  and  the  others  in  agricultural  and  other 
labour.  Some  worked  in  fetters,  to  prevent  them  running  awaj. 
All  of  them  had  hard  service,  and  their  masters  supplied  them 
scantily  with  food  and  clothing.  They  cared  little  about  their 
slaves.  They  worked  them  while  they  were  able  to  work,  and  the 
losses  by  death  were  replaced  by  jBresh  purchases.  This  want  of 
humanity  and  prudence  in  the  masters  soon  produced  intolerable 
mischief.    The  slaves  who  wer^  employed  in  looking  after  sheep 
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and  cattle  of  necessity  had  more  fireedom  than  those  who  were 
kept  to  cultivating  the  ground.  Their  masters  saw  little  of  them, 
and  left  them  unprovided  with  fixxl,  supposing  that  they  would  be 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  cost  nothing.  Many  of  these 
greedy  slave-owners  were  Italians,  soine  of  whom  probably  did  not 
reside  in  Sicily,  but  entrusted  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
overseers,  and  consumed  the  produce  of  their  wool  and  the  prof- 
its of  their  cattle  either  at  Eome  or  in  some  of  the  Italian  towns. 
These  slave  shepherds,  an  active  and  vigorous  set  of  men,  soon 
found  out  ways  of  helping  themselves.  They  began  by  robbing  and 
murdering,  even  in  firequented  places,  travellers  who  were  alone 
or  only  in  smaU  companies.  They  next  attacked  the  huts  of  the 
poorer  people,  plundered  them  of  their  property,  and,  if  resistance 
was  made,  murdered  them.  It  became  unsi^e  for  travellers  to 
move  about  by  night,  nor  could  people  any  longer  safely  live  on 
their  lands  in  the  country.  The  shepherds  got  possession  of  huts 
which  the  occupants  abandoned,  and  of  arms  of  various  kinds  also, 
and  thus  they  became  bolder  and  more  confident.  They  went 
about  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  the  staves  which  were  used  by 
herdsmen,  dressed  in  wol&kins  or  hogskins,  and  already  began  to 
make  a  formidable  appearance.  They  had  a  great  number  of  fierce 
dogs  with  them,  and  abundance  of  food  firom  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  beasts.  The  island  was  filled  with  roaming  bands  of  plun- 
derers, just  as  if  the  masters  had  allowed  their  slaves  to  do  what 
they  liked.  .  .  .  Though  all  the  slave-owners  would  suffer  from 
the  depredations  of  these  robbers,  every  man  would  be  unwilling 
that  his  own  slaves  should  be  put  to  death  when  they  were  caught, 
and  would  claim  them  as  fugitive  labourers ;  and  thus  disputes 
might  easily  arise  between  the  governors  and  the  owners.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is  probably  this :  Slaves  were  bought  cheap, 
and  could  be  made  profitable  by  working  them  hard ;  and  thus 
the  greediness  of  gain,  the  total  want  of  any  humane  feeling  in  the 
masters,  the  neglect  of  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves,  and  the 
careless  feeling  of  security  produced  by  many  years  of  prosperity, 
brought  things  gradually  to  such  a  state,  that  repression  of  the 
disorder  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  masters  or  the  governors; 
for  the  masters  could  not  reduce  such  sturdy  fellows  to  obedience 
on  estates  far  removed  from  towns,  and  a  Boman  governor  of 
Sicily  had  no  army  at  his  command."  * 

•  Long,  DeeUne  of  ihs  Bonum  BepfASc,  toL  L  pp.  114—116.  It  is  impoirible 
to  quote  this  important  work— -to  which  it  is  understood  that  the  author  has  devoted 
the  remnant  of  a  life  spent  not  only  in  the  senrioe,  bat  to  a  great  degree  In  the 
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A  servile  population  in  sach  a  condition  as  this  was  ready  to 
burst  all  bounds  upon  any  special  provocation;  and  there  are 
always  some — ^withput  staying  to  discuss  whether  the  majority  or 
the  minority — among  slave-owners,  whose  abuse  of  their  irrespon- 
sible power  constantly  supplies  that  provocation  to  the  utmost 
Such  a  man  was  Damophilus,  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  landowner  of 
Henna,  whose  wife  Megallis  vied  with  him  in  scourging  and  mal- 
treating their  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  till  the  wretched  crea- 
tures resolved  to  be  revenged  at  all  hazards.  They  found  a  leader 
in  a  certain  Eunotis,  a  Greek  of  Syria,  the  slave  of  another  citizen 
of  Henna,  named  Antigenes.  This  man  was  a  juggler  and  a  relig- 
ious impostor.  He  pretended  to  have  divine  communications  in 
dreams,  and  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  the  Syrian  goddess 
that  he  should  be  a  king.  The  prophecies  that  came  true  gained 
him  a  certain  degree  of  credit  among  the  slaves,  who  overlooked 
his  failures ;  and  he  added  force  to  his  predictions  by  the  con- 
juror's trick  of  vomiting  flames  of  fire  from  his  mouth.  His  master 
used  him  as  a  privileged  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
who  gave  him  money,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  by  him  when 
he  became  a  king.  The  counsel  of  tins  pretender  gave  the  slaves  of 
Damophilus  faith  in  their  success,  and  they  marched  against  Henna, 
with  Eunotis  at  their  head  spouting  flames.  The  town  was  snr 
prised  and  the  houses  sacked  with  all  the  barbariti^  attendant  on 
such  an  insurrection.  Damophilus  and  his  wife  were  dragged  from 
their  country-house  into  the  theatre:  he  was  cut  down  while 
attempting  to  address  the  assembled  slaves;  and  she  was  delivered 
to  the  women  to  be  tortured  and  killed.  Amidst  all  these  horrors 
the  daughter  of  Damophilus,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  comfort 
the  victims  of  her  parents'  cruelties,  was  sent  in  safety  to  her 
relations  at  Catana.  All  the  citizens  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  were  put  to  death,  except  the  armourers ;  and  these  were 
forced  to  make  weapons  for  the  insui^gents. 

Eunoiis  was  now  saluted  by  the  slaves  as  king :  he  caUed  him- 
self Antiochus,  and  his  subjects  Syrians.  He  formed  a  council  of 
the  wisest  of  his  followers,  his  chief  adviser  being  Achseas,  a  man 
of  sense  and  action,  who  firmly  opposed  all  cruel  outrages.  The 
servile  army  amounted  in  a  lew  days  to  6000  armed  men,  and 
they  were  joined  by  5000  more  who  had  risen  in  another  part  of 

Tegenerfttloii  <^  okfluoal  and  all  other  xmtM  leainiiig— withoat  the  aoknowledgment  of 
prafonnd  gratitude  and  penonal  attachment  to  the  Mend  under  whom  the  present  writer 
made  his  first  essays  in  literature : — "  Prima  UiUrarwn  radim^ta  diligent!  ac  modeitto 
dupi  approbayiC 
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the  island  under  Cleon  a  Cilician.  Even  before  this,  Ennoiis 
had  dared  to  meet  the  Eoman  armies  in  the  field,  and  three 
prflBtors  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  camps.  The 
fourth,  Hypseeus,  who  arrived  from  Rome  at)ont  thirty  days  after 
the  revolt,  raised  an  anny  of  8000  men ;  but  he  was  no  match  for 
the  rebels,  whose  force  had  grown  to  20,000,  and  after  his  defeat 
increased  to  200,000,  probably  the  whole  slave  population  of  the 
island.  The  war  now  assumed  an  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Numantia,  and  its  conduct  was  entrusted  to  Scipio's  colleague, 
C.  FuMus  Flaccufl,  who  seems  to  have  done  nothing  (b.o.  134). 
His  successor,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  achieved  the  first  success 
in  the  war  by  taking  the  town  of  Messana,  where  8000  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  all  the  prisoners  crucified  (b.o.  133)4  In 
the  following  year,  the  consul  Publius  Eupilius  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  The  impregnable  fortresses  of  Tauromenium 
{Ta<)Tmvnd)^  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Henna,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  hill  in  Sicily  after  Etna,  were  yielded  to  him  by  treachery, 
and  all  the  slaves  found  in  them  were  put  to  death  with  tortures, 
to  the  number  of  20,000.  Cleon,  the  second  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection, fell  in  a  sally  from  Henna ;  but  Eunous,  with  his  body- 
guard of  1000  men,  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  island, 
closely  pursued  by  the  consul.  When  escape  was  seen  to  be  impos- 
sible, his  followers  put  one  another  to  death ;  and  the  mock  king 
himself  was  dragged  from  his  concealment  and  cast  into  prison  at 
Morgantia,  where  he  died  of  the  same  loathsome  disease  that  con- 
sumed Herod  Antipas. 

Eupilius  remained  in  SicHy  as  proconsul  to  r^ulate  the  afifairs 
of  the  province,  with  the  accustomed  aid  of  ten  commissioners 
from  Some;  and  his  wise  ordinances,  embodied  in  the  Lean 
Rvpilia^  became  the  basis  for  its  subsequent  administration.  On 
his  return  to  Eome  he  enjoyed  that  sort  of  lesser  triumph  in 
which  the  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  in  the  magistrate's 
purple-bordered  toga,  instead  of  riding  in  a  four-horsed  chariot 
and  wearing  the  gorgeous  triumphal  robe  embroidered  with  gold. 
His  hand  held  no  sceptre,  and  his  head  was  crowned  with  myrtle 
in  place  of  the  triumphal  bay;  and  for  the  solemn  procession  to 
the  capital,  heralded  by  the  peal  of  trumpets,  headed  by  the 
Senate,  and  closed  by  the  victorious  troops,  there  was  substituted 
a  lighter  demonstration  of  popular  rejoicing,  in  which  knights  and 
plebeians  marched  tumultuously  to  the  lively  music  of  the  flute. 
On  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  the  general  sacrificed,  not  a  bull,  as  in 
the  triumph,  but  a  sheep ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
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Tictim  thnB  offered  that  the  oeremonj  receiyed  the  iMUue  of  m 
OvatioiL 

The  same  year,  in  which  the  fall  of  Knmantia  secured  the 
Boman  dominion  as  far  afi  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles,  witnessed  the 
acquisition  of  their  first  province  beyond  the  Hellespont.  Attains 
m.  Philometor,  the  sixth  king  of  Pei^ganms,  died  in  b.c.  133, 
after  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  which  he  had  become  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  enormous  wealth  and  extravagance,  and  the 
murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  His  minister  Eudemns 
canjed  to  Eome  a  will,  by  which  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Soman  people.  The  su^estion  that  this  instrument  was 
forged,  which  Sallust  represents  as  contained  in  a  vehemeat 
indictment  of  the  Eomans  for  firaud  or  oppression  from  the  pen 
of  Mithridates,  seems  beyond  the  raoge  of  historical  criticism;* 
but,  in  any  case,  the  disposition  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  a  Soman  party  in  the  .Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  the  best  means  of  averting  the  war^with  the  certain 
issue  of  annexation.  Accordingly,  when  Aristonicus,  who  wsb 
reputed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Eumenee  II.,  claimed  the  crown 
and  seized  LeucsB  (Zefke)  on  a  promontory  between  PhocsBa  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  his  usurpation  was  at  once  resisted  by 
the  Greek  cities,  ijphesus  took  the  lead  in  fitting  out  a  fleet; 
and  Aristonicus,  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  fled  into  the  intarior. 
He  soon  collected  a  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  runaway  slaves^ 
seized  Thyatira  and  Apollonis,  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Myndus,  Colophon,  and  Samoa.  The 
aid  given  to  the  Greek  dties  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia  proved  inadequate,  and  the  Somans,  occupied  at  home  with 
the  conflict  begun  by  Gracchus,  as  well  as  with  tiie  afiTairs  of  Spain 
and  Sicily,  had  as  yet  only  sent  five  commissioners,  of  whom 
Scipio  Kasica  was  one,  to  look  after  their  inheritance. 

On  awaking  to  the  danger,  the  wiser  Somans  would  have  again 
sent  Scipio  Afncanus  to  end  the  war,  but  his  political  course  had 
ruined  his  influence,  and  the  command  was  obtained  by  the  oonsnl 
P.  lidnius  Crassus  Mucianus,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Gracchi  t  (b.o.  131).  "Asellio,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
war,  says  that  Gracchus  possessed  five  things  that  are  most  valued : 
he  was  very  rich,  of  a  very  noble  family,  a  most  eloquent  speaker, 

*  "  BmuUxto  in^  taUunmtoy  The  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Ifithridates  to 
Arsaoes,  preserved  from  the  fourth  book  of  SaUust^s  lost  Histories. 

f  The  curious  contest  of  Crassus  with  his  coUeague^  L.  Valerius  flaocos,  for  the 
oonmiand  in  Asia,  is  related  by  Mr.  LoDg,  toL  L  p.  205. 
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distingtiished  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  Pontifex  Maximna. 
He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Greek  that  he  mastered  the  five 
dialects  of  the  language,  and  was  able  when  he  salf  in  courts  in 
Asia  to  answer  erery  suitor  in  his  own  speech."  The  same  his- 
torian relates  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Boman  goYcmors  were  now  beginning  to  treat  the  provinciala. 
^^  Crassus  was  preparing  to  besiege  Leuc»,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Aristonicus  had  seized  again.  He  wanted  a  large  piece 
of  timber  for  a  battering-ram,  and  he  wrote  to  a  master-builder  of 
Elsea,  a  town  friendly  to  the  Eomans,  to  send  the  larger  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  which  Crassus  had  seen  there.  The  builder, 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which  the  timber  was  wanted,  did  not 
send  the  larger  piece,  but  he  sent  the  smaller,  which  he  considend  to 
be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  of  course  more  port- 
able. Crassus  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence,  and  without 
any  r^ard  to  the  reasons  which  were  alleged  fbr  sending  the  smaller 
piece,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  well,  on  the 
ground  that  the  authority  of  a  commander  would  be  ruined  if  a 
man  should  not  exactly  obey  orders,  and  should  use  his  own  judg- 
ment when  he  was  not  told  to  do  so.  Crassus's  notions  of  obedi* 
ence  would  not  satisfy  a  wise  general,  who  is  content  when  he  has 
a  thing  done  in  the  best  way."  * 

Of  his  military  operations  we  know  nothing  beyond  this  siege^ 
which  seems  to  have  fiedled,  for  his  great  disaster  took  place  near 
LeucsB.  He  appears  to  have  been  content  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  year,  after  gathering  the  riches  which  attracted  him  to  Asia, 
and  to  leave  Aristonicus  to  his  successor.  On  his  way  home,  en- 
cumbered with  baggage,  he  was  surprised  near  Leucse,  utterly 
defeated,  and  slain  in  the  pursuit.  ^^  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Long, 
^^  add  military  ability  to  the  five  things  which  Crassus  possessed." 
In  connection  with  this  campaign,  the  historians  relate  a  curious 
example  of  Boman  superstition.  The  statue  of  Apollo  at  CumsB 
wept  for  four  days.  The  haruspices,  who  interpreted  the  omen  to 
signify  that  the  war  with  Aristonicus  would  last  four  years,  ad- 
vised the  Senate  to  have  the  statue  broken  and  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  the  elders  of  Cumse  pleaded  that  the  same  sign  had  pre- 
ceded the  victories  over  Antiochus  and  Perseus.  It  was  decided, 
on  second  thoughts,  that  the  tears  of  the  Cumsean  Apollo  were  for 
Asiatic  Greece,  the  mother-country  of  the  colony,  and  he  was  pro* 
pitiated  with  sacrifices  and  costly  presents."  f 

•  Long,  vol  I  pp.  206, 207. 

f  The  historian  may  safely  leare  to  the  special  enquirer  into  the  annals  of  mpas 
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The  triumph  of  Aristomcus  was  cut  short  by  the  arriyal  of  the 
conBul  M.  Perpema,  whose  unexpected  attack  drove  him  defeated 
to  Stratonice  in  Caria,  where  famine  compelled  him  to  surrender 
(b.o.  180).  •  The  death  of  Perpema,  from  sickness,  at  PergamuB, 
left  the  settlement  of  Asia  and  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
successor,  Manius  Aquillius  (b.o.  129),  and  it  seems  that  Aristo- 
nicus  was  carried  to  Bome,  and  there  strangled  in  prison.  The 
kingdom  of  Peigamus  was  formed  by  Aquillius,  assisted  by  ten 
commissioners,  into  the  Boman  province  of  Asia.*  It  included 
the  three  great  western  divisions  of  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  with 
the  Greek  colonies  of  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  except  that  a  strip 
of  coast  on  the  south  of  Caria  was  left  to  Bhodes.  The  Thradan 
Ohersonese,  which  had  belonged  to  Pergamus,  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  Lesser  Phrygia  was  included  in  the 
province,*  and  the  Greater  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.,  king  of 
Pontus,  as  the  reward  of  his  aid  against  Aristonicus ;  but  upon  his 
death  in  b.o.  120,  the  gift  was  resumed,  and  annexed  to  the  pior- 
inoe  of  Asia  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Mithridates  YI.,  who 
became  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Roman  people.  With  sover- 
eign contempt  for  the  rights  of  Syria,  which  was  now  torn  by  a 
dynastic  contest,  Oilicia  and  Lycaonia  were  given,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin,  to  the  sons  of  Ariarathres,  king  of  Cappadoda,  who  • 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Aristonicus.  Thus  at  length  the 
Eomans  possessed  on  the  continent  of  Asia  a  province  abounding 
in  natursd  resources,  and  filled  with  rich  and  magnificent  cities^ 
whose  Greek  inhabitants,  however  far  inferior  to  their  European 
brethren  in  military  and  political  renown,  had  always  taken  the 
lead  in  the  refinements  of  civilization.  The  weal^  which  had 
been  fostered  under  the  peaceful  government  of  the  AttaUds 
offered  inexhaustible  resources  to  Italian  speculators  and  Boman 
governors,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Asiatics  survived  even  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Miliridatic  War,  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  drive  back  the  Romans  out  of  Asia.  Meanwhile,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  efiete  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  East,  and  in 

sUtioii  that  dass  of  prodi^es  which  were  as  regnlaily  prodttced  as  they  were  regolaiiy  ex- 
pected, and  which,  even  if  better  attested  than  they  are,  hare  no  visible  bearing  on  the 
course  of  liistorj.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  in  pasung,  that  some  of  them  are  the 
simplest  natural  phenomena.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  the  deposit  of  dew  on  the  smooth 
cold  sur&oe  of  marble  or  i>ainted  walls,  and  the  like,  on  the  sudden  increase  of  waimth 
and  moisture  in  the  surrounding  atmoq[>here,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  fieqoent 
mention  of  sweating  and  weeping  statues. 

*  This  use  of  the  word  Atia^  requires  to  be  borne  in  nund  in  reading  the  New  l^B8ta- 
ment,  as  w^  as  the  andent  historians. 
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the  West  of  Kuinidia  and  the  barbarons  regions  beyond  the  Alps, 
seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time;  and  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  Asia  marks  the  epoch  of  Eome's  dominion  over  the 
civilized  world.  Her  empire,  spreading  like  a  vast  arch  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  Atlas,  and  the 
other  on  the  Taurus,  comprised,  besides  Italy  itself,  the  following 
provinces: — (1)  Sioelt,  acquired  in  b.o.  241;  (2)  Saedinia  and 
GoBsioA,  B.O.  238 ;  (3,  4)  Hispania  Cttebiob  and  TJltebiob,  B.a 
205 ;  (5)  Galua  OisALPmA,  b.o.  191 ;  (6)  Macedonia,  including 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  b.o.  146 ;  (7)  Illyeioum,  probably 
formed  about  the  same  time ;  (8)  Aohaia,  that  is,  Greece  south  of 
Epims  and  Thessaly,  b.o.  146 ;  (9)  Afbioa,  formerly  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  b.o.  129 ;  (10)  Asia,  including  all  the  richest  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  b.o.  129. 

While  Some  was  thus  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  civilized 
world,  her  internal  state  was  marked  by  the  decay  of  the  old 
Roman  virtues,  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  her  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  new  troubles  that  were  only  to  end 
with  the  fall  of  the  Republic  This  inward  degeneracy  was  directly 
connected  with  the  progress  of  foreign  conquest,  which  poured  a 
flood  of  wealth  upon  a  people  whose  social  habits  had  been  based 
upon  firugality  and  simplicity,  and  opened  an  unlimited  field  to 
speculation  and  rapacity.  These  causes  of  change  had  been 
partly  anticipated  by  the  working  of  the  Roman  constitution 
withhi  the  limits  of  Italy  itself.  The  old  distinctions  of  patri- 
cians, dients,  and  plebeians  had  vanished.  With  the  admission 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  higher  magistracies,  the  increasing  power 
of  wealth  to  influence  elections,  and  the  custom  of  admitting  those 
who  had  held  the  offices  of  state  to  the  Senate,  a  new  nobility 
bad  arisen,  imder  the  names  of  the  Optimates,  and  a  rabble,  mis- 
named plebeian,  had  grown  up  by  their  side.  The  nobility  were 
in  possession  of  the  Senate,  whose  initiative  in  legislation  had 
grown  into  the  dominant  power  in  the  state ;  and  the  prerogative 
vote  of  the  equestrian  centuries  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
Oomitia  Centuriata.  The  old  equality  of  the  Roman  citizens  was 
publicly  annulled  by  the  innovation  carried  by  the  elder  Africanus, 
in  his  second  consulship  (b.o.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seats  in 
the  theatre  to  the  senatorial  order ;  and  the  censorship  formed  the 
great  means  of  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  nobility,  so  long  as 
their  vehement  efforts  couldkeep  that  office  in  their  own  hands.  The 
importance  of  the  higher  magistracies  was  kept  up  by  the  policy 
of  abstaiaing  from  multiplying  them  with  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
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dominions,  for  it  was  only  on  the  imperious  demands  of  the  newly- 
acquired  provinces  that  they  added  to  the  two  Prsetors,  who  judged 
the  causes  of  citizens  and  foreigners,^  the  four  who  goremed  the 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (b.o.  227)  and  the  two  Spams 
(b.c.  197).  The  device  of  prolonging  the  consular  and  prsetorian 
commands,  and  committing  the  government  of  provinces  to  pro- 
consuls and  proprsetors,  multiplied  the  dignities  of  the  nobility, 
and  gave  them  enlarged  opportunities  for  gaining  wealth  and 
honour,  instead  of  widening  the  circle  of  those  who  might  aspire 
to  share  them.  The  transference  of  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes  from  the  general  in  command  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  made 
this  military  grade,  like  the  civil  magistracies,  the  prize  of  sucoeae- 
fhl  canvassing,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  promotion  of 
the  deserving  soldier  became  the  first  step  in  the  public  career  of 
a  young  noble.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  that,  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  in  which  the 
Boman  military  system  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  broke  down, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  restore  to  the  commander  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  superior  officers  (b.o.  171).  The  exdusiveness  of  the 
civil  magistracies  had  been  somewhat  checked,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  law  which  forbade  re-election  to  the  same  office  till  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  (b.o.  217) ;  and  in  b.o.  180  another 
law  fixed  the  order  in  which  the  magistracies  must  be  sought,  and 
the  age  below  which  they  could  not  be  held.t  But,  for  all  tbis^ 
the  curule  offices,  and  consequently  the  Senate,  became  more  and 
more  the  virtual  inheritance  of  a  few  great  houses,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  ^^new  man"  into  the  well-fenced  circle  was  r^ard- 
ed  as  an  usurpation,  unless  he  had  some  dose  personal  tie  with  the 
noble  families,  such  as  bound  the  Lselii  to  the  Scipios. 

Thus  the  old  republican  aristocracy^  based  upon  the  equal  ri^ts 
of  the  original  citizens,  was  transformed  into  a  family  oligarchy, 
in  which  the  old  patrician  houses  still  held  the  predominance^ 
while  the  lesser  nobles,  who  should  have  formed  a  natural  opposi- 
tion, were  united  with  them  by  common  interests.  The  cb^oge 
in  the  governing  body  was  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  govern- 

*  The  Prcetor  Uirhamu  and  Frator  PeregrtMii,  of  whom,  afl  we  have  seeo,  tlie  flnt 
was  created  in  B.a  S66,  the  eeoond  in  B.C.  246. 

f  This  was  the  Im  AnnaUi  of  the  tribune  L.  yiilios,  according  to  whidi  a  maa 
might  be  QiMntor  at  81  yearsof  age;  Ourule  jEclUe  tX  SI  \  iVotor  at  40;  ConwltXiZ. 
An  example  of  this  succession  is  given  in  the  case  of  CSoero,  who  was  always  proad  of 
having,  though  a  rumu  homOf  obtained  the  magistracies  "  in  his  own  year."  Bom  at  the 
beg^nnhig  of  b.c.  106,  he  was  Qmestor  in  B.a  76,  Oorule  iBdIle  fai  b.0.  69,  PHstor  in  bul 
66,  and  Consul  in  B.a  68. 
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luent.  In  those  external  a&irs  which  have  neceBBarily  oceapied 
moBt  of  our  attention,  we  haye  seen  the  dignity  and  moderation, 
the  caution  Bometimes  degenerating  into  sluggishnefls,  and  the 
marvellons  energy  and  still  more  marvellous  endurance  when  a 
great  occasion  called  for  great  efforts,  which  characterize  an  oli- 
garchy in  general  and  prove  that  the  old  Eoman  virtues  still 
survived.  "  Ihmng  the  severe  disciplinary  period  of  the  Sicilian 
war,"  says  Mommsen,  ^'the  Eoman  aristocracy  had  gradually 
raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position ;  and,  if  it  imconstitu- 
tionally  usurped  for  the  Senate  powers  which  the  law  divided 
between  the  magistrates  and  Comitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step 
by  its  certainly  fSu*  from  brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady  pilotage  of 
the  vessel  of  the  state  during  the  Hannibalic  storm,  and  showed  to 
the  world  that  the  Boman  Senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many 
respects  alone  deserved,  to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenic  states."  The  ascendancy  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy shown  towards  a  Marcellus  and  a  Sdpio,  are  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  senatorial  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs. 

The  internal  administration  was  not  only  far  less  successfiil,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  v^ry  opposite  principles. 
The  arts  of  canvassing  not  only  showed  these  nobles  who  could 
assume  so  lofty  a  mien  towards  kings  and  foreign  states  divested 
of  their  stem  dignity,  but  undermined  the  self-respect  of  the  citi- 
zens, whose  free  voices  had  once  raised  to  office  the  worthiest 
of  their  own  body.  The  weakened  sense  of  responsibility,  except 
to  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  class,  led  to  tiiat  military  indis- 
cipline and  those  outrages  upon  justice  of  which  the  few  instances 
we  have  noticed  give  but  a  scanty  sample.  The  vast  growth  of 
revenue  frt>m  the  increased  public  domain,  the  tribute  of  foreign 
subjects,  the  customs  duties,  the  Spanish  mines,  the  spoils  of  war 
— of  which  Antiochus  and  Perseus  alone  contributed  above  four 
nullions  sterling — produced  no  corresponding  measure  of  iinandal 
prosperity.  So  vast  and  sudden  an  accession  of  wealth  could  not 
but  be  in  part  wasted  by  mismanagement,  and  intercepted  both 
by  the  gains  of  lessees  and  by  the  embezzlement  of  officers 
and  magistrates.  And  here  the  political  and  financial  systems 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  governor  or  military  commander 
in  a  distant  province  was  not  only  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
indulging  the  passion  for  luxury  and  the  state  of  a  viceroy  with 
all  the  more  zest  because  they  were  new  to  the  spirit  of  a  Boman, 
but  lie  had  to  acquire  the  means  of  maintaining  his  conse- 
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qnence  in  the  cyeB  of  bis  fellow-KdtizenB,  and  his  influence  in  the 
Comitia;  and  proconsnlB,  corrupted  themselyes  by  luxury  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  perverted  by  the  homage  of  eastern  flatterers 
or  western  barbarians,  returned  to  make  their  fellow-citizens  more 
and  more  deserving  by  their  corruption  of  the  contempt  with 
which  they  learnt  to  r^ard  them.  The  prevalence  at  once  and 
the  impunity  of  official  plunder  are  attested  by  the  saying  of 
Cato : — ^^  He  who  steals  from  a  citizen  ends  his  days  in  chains  and 
fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  commonwealth  ends  them  in 
gold  and  purple." 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  empire  itself  absorbed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  revenues  in  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
those  other  works  which  the  Eomans  never  performed  negligently, 
besides  the  expenses  of  civil  administration.  Laige  sums  were 
expended  in  perfecting  the  system  of  roads  in  Italy  itself;  and  the 
public  works  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood  formed  some  of 
the  best  uses  of  the  public  wealth.  The  construction  of  the  great 
system  of  sewers  which  ramified  beneath  the  city  from  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,*  appears  to  have  been  contracted  for  in  b.o.  180.  Six  yean 
later  the  streets  of  Eome  were  paved  (b.c.  174).  In  B.a  160,  the 
Pomptine  marshes  were  drained ;  and  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  set  up  a  public  depsydraj  or  water- 
dock,  the  city  of  Eome  having  gone  on  fot  six  centuries  without 
any  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  time  by  night  as  well  as  day 
(b.o.  159).t  But  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  period  was  tl:^ 
great  aqueduct  {Aqtui  Ifaroia)^  constructed  by  the  prastor  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Eex,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  in  b.o.  144.  Borne  had 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  water  by  only  two  of  the  fourteen  aque- 
ducts which  spanned  the  Campagna  with  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
and  of  which  only  three  stQl  suffice  to  bring  into  the  city  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  that  puts  our  boasted  sanitary  science  to  shame.^ 

*  See  p.  192. 

f  A  Bun-^al  {$olariMm)  Is  sidd  to  baye  been  brought  from  Oieeoe  and  aet  up  bdon 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  the  Gonsul  L.  PapirioB  Cunor,  hi  B.a  29S ;  bnt  beiqg 
oonstrocted  for  a  lower  latitude  it  was  of  ooarse  inooirect  at  Bomeu  A  more  aocoiate  »- 
larhan  was  placed  beside  it  by  the  Censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  b.c.  164. 

X  Had  the  Romans  possessed  an  imperial  capital  on  the  bonks  of  the  Thames,  H  isas 
certain  that  they  wonld  never  have  oonrerted  the  noble  lirer  into  a  braddsh  eatuaiy,  by 
drawing  off  from  It  a  scanty  supply  <^  muddy  water,  mixed  with  the  sewtge  of  the  towns 
on  its  upper  course,  to  be  doled  out  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  each  day  at  an  enor- 
mous price— as  it  is  that,  with  the  resources  of  modem  engineerings  they  would  hare 
built  an  aqueduct  from  the  Bala  lake,  or  even  a  more  distant  source,  if  needlU.  Kay, 
stranger  still,  they  would  have  found  sodiles  wealthy  and  libecal  enoqj^  to  pay  Ibr  Aa 
vork^  for  Borne  was  ignorant  of  a  watemta 
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The  J.yMaC?flw^<Wa  was,  like  theViaAppia,  the  work  ofthe  Censor 
Appins  Claudius  Gfficos,  b.o.  313,  and  was  about  eleven  miles  long. 
The  Ando  Vetua  was  begun  inB.o.  278,  with  the  produce  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  Pjrrhus,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Anio  from  a  point 
above  Tibur,  twenty  miles  from  Eome,  by  a  circuit  of  forty-three 
miles.  Both  these  channels  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  water 
of  the  latter  being  considered  unfit  for  drinking,  liie  Senate  en- 
trusted to  the  preetor  Marcius  the  work  of  their  repair  and  the- 
construction  of  the  new  aqueduct  which  was  named  after  him.  It 
began  at  a  point  thirty-six  miles  from  Eome  in  a  direct  line ;  but 
its  entire  course  was  above  sixty  miles,  about  on&-ninth  of  the 
whole  length  being  above  ground,  chiefly  on  arches,  and  the  rest 
carried  through  the  hills  by  tunnels.  It  delivered  its  water  at  a 
height  equal  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  sufficed 
for  the  supply  of  Eome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa,  who  united  with  it  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  the 
Aqua  JvUay  so  that  the  three  entered  the  city  in  a  triple  tier  of 
channels.  The  two  great  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which 
alone  the  Mardan  aqueduct  was  eclipsed,  were  similarly  carried 
one  over  the  other  near  their  termination.  Ofthe  cost  of  the  work 
we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
the  sewers  was  nearly  260,0002.  The  reserve  on  which  the  state 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  b.o.  209  amounted  to  4000  pounds' 
weight  of  gold,  or  164,0002. ;  while  in  b.o.  157  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  treasury  was  about  860,0002.  Such  were 
the  general  results  of  the  aristocratic  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  was  of  course  not  un- 
opposed ;  and  the  type  of  the  party  of  resistance  and  reform  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  celebrated  M.  PoBoins  Cato,  who  is  often  called 
Cato  Majob,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  equally  famous  great- 
grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.  Bom  at  Tusculum,  in  b.o.  234,  he  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  Sabine  farm,  where  his  attachment  to 
the  hardy  habits  of  the  old  yeomen-heroes  was  inflamed  into  a 
passion  by  the  constant  view  of  a  neighbouring  cottage,  whither 
M.  Curius  DentatuB  had-  retired  after  his  three  triumphs.  There 
Curius  had  been  found  roasting  turnips  on  his  hearth  by  the 
Samnite  ambassadors,  whose  costly  presents  he  rejected,  telling 
them  that  he  had  rather  rule  over  those  who  possessed  gold 
than  possess  it  himself.  Such  was  the  model  on  which  the 
youthful  Cato  formed  his  character ;  and  he  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  neighbour,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  few  young 
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patricianB  who  lamented  the  altered  Bpirit  of  tJie  times,  and  gladly 
recognized  one  likelj  to  Btem  the  current  Under  his  patronage 
Oato  entered  public  life.  Of  the  same  age  as  his  fatnre  rival, 
the  elder  Africanns,  he  too  was  seventeen  when  he  served  his 
first  campaign  (b.o.  217)  ;*  and  he  passed  throngh  the  whole  war, 
from  the  Trasimene  lake  to  Zama.  In  b.o.  204,  the  influence  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
war  to  AMca  obtained  Cato's  appointment  as  qusestor  with  Scipio 
in  Sicily.  In  the  ostentation  and  indulgence  of  the  proconsul 
he  found  ample  grounds  for  bitter  political  hostility;  and  on 
his  return  to  Eome  he  vehemently  accused  his  commander  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.  He  was  8Bdile  in  B.a  199,  and  prsetor 
in  B.O.  198,  when  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  justice 
and  economy  with  which  he  governed  his  province  of  Sardinia. 
In  B.0. 195  he  was  consul,  with  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
His  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  has  been  already  noticed ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  at 
Rome  of  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  republican  simplicity,  in 
his  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  of  b.c.  215,  that  no 
woman  should  possess  more  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear 
a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  within  a  mile 
of  the  city,  except  to  a  religious  festival.  After  a  long  contest, 
the  Boman  ladies  proved  too  strong  for  the  consul  and  the  two 
tribunes  who  sided  with  him.  His  last  military  achievement 
seems  to  have  been  the  decisive  part  he  took  in  the  victory  over 
Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.o.  191).t 

The  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  king  was  reserved,  like  the  victory 
over  Carthage,  for  his  rival ;  but  from  that  very  conquest  Cato 
found  an  opportunity  to  aim  a  heavy  blow  at  the  growing  Hellen- 
ism of  the  party  of  Scipio.  In  b.c.  187,  the  two  Petelli,  as 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  instigated  by  Cato,  accused  the  Scipioe  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus  to  grant  him  lenient  terms  of 
peace,  and  of  haviog  applied  to  their  own  use  money  received  from 
the  king  for  the  state.  Lucius  Scipio  was  summoned  to  produce 
his  accounts ;  but  when  he  was  about  presenting  them  to  the 
Senate,  his  brother  Africanus  snatched  them  out  of  his  hands 
and  tore  them  up,  a  demonstration  of  virtuous  indignation  which 
seems  rather*to  have  contributed  to  the  sentence  against  Lucius. 
Condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  he  was  being  dragged  to  prison 

*  Strictly  speaking,  Oato  entered  the  anny  one  year  later  than  Scipio  at  the  fidl 
age  of  seventeen.    He  had  no  part  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war  (B.a  818)  in  vliioh 
» saved  his  father's  life.  j  Bee  p.  496. 
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by  the  officers  of  the  tribune  Minncius,  when  Ajfricanns  attempted 
to  rescue  his  brother  by  force,  and  a  violent  conflict  was  only 
averted  by  the  interference  of  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  released  the  prisoner.  The  success  of  the  prosecution  of 
Asiaticus  emboldened  the  party  of  Cato  to  attack  Afiicanus  him- 
self. The  tribune  ^N'aevius  revived  the  chai^  against  him  in  b.o. 
186,  and  the  trial  happened  to  come  on  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  2jama.  Scipio  seized  the  occasion  to  prostrate  his 
enemies  and  override  the  law  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  glories  of 
that  day ;  and  the  people  assembled  for  his  trial  followed  him  to 
the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  to  pray  the 
immortal  gods  to  grant  Home  other  citizens  such  as  him.  Among 
the  parallels  that  have  been  drawn  between  Scipio  and  Wellington, 
this  scene  has  been  compared  to  an  attack  made  on  the  great  duke 
by  a  London  mob  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  The  question- 
able taste  of  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  an  obscure  street  riot 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  im- 
passive calmness  of  the  Briton — ^which  those  who  witnessed  it  can 
never  forget — ^with  the  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  law  by  the 
Boman.  !N'or  is  the  contrast  less  strikingbetween  that  more  than 
Eoman  sense  of  duty  which  prevented  the  statesman's  unpopu- 
larity from  overpowering  the  gratitude  due  to  the  deliverer  of 
£urope,  till  he  lived  to  be  the  arbiter  of  parties  and  a  chief  pillar 
of  the  throne,  and  the  selfish  petulance  which  drove  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  into  retirement  at  Litemum,  where  he  desired  to  be 
interred  under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  instead  of  reposing  in 
the  bosom  of  his  ungrateful  country.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  weaknesses  of  Africanus  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  belief  which  held  out  no  prospect  of  future  re- 
compense for  the  humiliations  which  his  opponents  could  inflict 
He  died  probably  in  the  same  year  as  Hannibal,  b.o.  183. 

The  year  whidi  followed  the  retirement  of  Africanus  from  Bome 
(b.o.  184)  was  that  of  the  celebrated  censorship  of  Cato.  The  elec- 
tion itself  was  a  contest  with  the  Cornelian  party,  L.  Scipio  being 
defeated  by  Cato  and  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  and  the 
power  of  the  office  was  used  for  the  unflinching  application  of 
Cato's  principles.  L.  Scipio  himself  was  deprived  of  the  horse 
which  the  state  provided  for  him  as  a  knight,*  and  L.  Flami- 
mnufl,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Philip  V.,  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  for  an  act  of  abominable  cruelty  during  his  gov- 
ernment in  Gaul  in  b.o.  193.    These  were  but  specimens  of  the 

*  This  case  provel  that  a  senator  sUIl  retained  his  equestrian  priTUeges. 
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manner  in  which  Cato  exercised  the  primary  duty  of  the  o£Bloe,  the 
revision  of  the  roll  of  citizens.  Nor  was  he  less  sparing  in  lopping 
ofi'  the  gains  of  the  Publicam  (or  farmers  of  the  taxes),  and  exact- 
ing full  value  for  the  money  paid  to  contractors.  Public  works,  of 
paving,  draining,  cleansing  the  water-courses,  and  so  forth,  were 
executed  with  equal  activity  and  economy.  Luxury  was  combated 
in  every  way ;  the  old  sumptuary  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
new  taxes  were  imposed  on  expensive  slaves,  furniture,  and  drees. 
Nor  was  he  less  severe  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  deeds. 
^^  He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after  another, 
his  list  of  their  sins,  certainly  without  being  remarkably  particnlar 
as  to  the  proofs,  and  certainly  also  with  a  peculiar  relish  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  personally  crossed  or  provoked  lum. 
With  equal  fearlessness,  he  reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  citi- 
zens for  every  new  injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder."* 

Such  a  course  could  not  fail  to  raise  up  a  host  of  personal  foes, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  jealousy  always  excited  by  a  reputa- 
tion for  superior  virtue  and  integrity.  Cato  was  accused  no  less 
than  twenty-four  times,  but  he  was  only  once  condemned.  The 
perfect  consistency  of  his  life  formed  an  impenetrable  armoar ;  and 
his  commanding  eloquence  furnished  him  with  a  ready  weapon 
against  every  assailant.  His  ascendancy  in  the  Senate  came  to  be 
almost  undisputed ;  and  he  used  it  on  every  occasion  to  combat 
what  he  r^arded  as  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Eepublio— co^ 
ruption,  Hellenism,  and  Carthage.  But  his  war  against  cormp- 
tion  struck  only  at  its  symptoms,  and  left  the  sources  of  the 
disease  untouched.  The  advancing  tide  of  Hellenism  so  far  ca^ 
ried  even  him  away  that  he  studied  Greek  literature  in  his  old 
age,  and  admired  the  Greek  historians  and  orators ;  and  the  final 
conquest  of  Carthage, — which  he  so  incessantly  urged  and  of  which 
he  lived  to  see  the  commencement, — ^together  with  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  opened  new  flood-gates  for  the  irruption  of  that  tide  of 
foreign  wealth  and  foreign  influence  which  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  vainly  resisting. 

The  life  of  the  cultivator  of  his  own  Sabine  farm  was  as  remark- 
able as  that  of  the  censor  and  senator  at  Bome.  Cato  held  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  use  of  capital  embodied  in  the  old  Boman 
law,  which  made  the  usurer  to  be  twice  as  bad  as  the  thief,  for  the 
former  was  to  make  fourfold  restitution,  the  latter  only  twofold. 
He  boasted  that  his  own  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources,  agriculture  and  frugality ;  and  he  embodied  his  maxims 
»  HommaeD,  toL  IL  p.  850. 
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for  both  in  the  oldest  treatifio  oa  fanning  extant  in  the  Boman 
language.*  His  treatment  of  his  slayes  and  other  cattle — for  so 
he  yirtnally  classed  them — ^was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
sel&h  unfeeling  economist,  in  whose  religion  mercy  found  no 
place.  "  A  slave,"  he  says,  "  must  either  wori  or  sleep ; "  the 
measure  of  sleep  allowed  him  being  just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  to  the  utmost  In  place  of  any  efforts  to  attach  the  slaves 
to  their  masters,  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  variance 
among  themselves,  for  another  maxim  said,  ^^  So  many  slaves,  so 
many  foes."  As  he  presided  at  the  frugal  evening  meal,  Oato  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  transactions  of  the  day ;  and  the  slaves  were 
called  up  in  turn  to  receive  from  his  own  hand  a  certain  number 
of  stripes  with  a  thong,  according  to  their  offences.  Worn  out 
slaves  and  worn  out  cattle  were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might ; 
and  the  charger  which  had  borne  Oato  through  his  Spaidsh  cam- 
paigns was  sold  by  him  to  save  the  state  the  expense  of  its  trans- 
port to  Eome.  In  his  advancing  years  the  growing  love  of  gam 
caused  him  to  waver  in  his  constancy  to  agriculture ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  speculate  in  state-leases,  or  put  out  his  money  to  usuiy, 
he  invested  it  in  commercial  specnlations.  The  model  Eoman 
farmer  and  patriot  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  avarice  as  the  Hel- 
lenizing  nobles  for  their  prodigality;  and  his  stem  virtues  are 
embittered  by  utter  heartlessness.  Among  all  the  eulogies  ever 
passed  upon  him,  we  never  hear  of  his  being  loved.  Amidst  all  his 
practical  labours,  however,  he  found  leisure  and  taste  for  literature. 
Besides  his  treatise  on  farming,  he  composed  a  History  of  Eome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  his  own  time,  under  the  title  of 
"  Origines ; "  and  he  completed  the  work,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
the  year  before  his  death  (b.o.  160). 

Of  the  two  generations  that  Oato  saw  rise  up,  the  second  had 
already  produced  the  worthy  successor,  whose  praise  he  lived  to 
utter.  Taking  the  two  rivals  as  the  patterns,  the  one  of  his  destiny 
and  the  other  of  his  character,  Scipio  ^milianus  emulated  the 
greatness  of  the  elder  Africanus  witlK)ut  his  arrogance  and  osten- 
tation, and  imitated  the  stem  virtues  of  Oato  without  his  harsh- 
ness and  narrowness.  The  well-balanced  temperament  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  noble-minded  JBmilius,  was  moulded 
by  Greek  culture,  by  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and 
by  his  devoted  friendship  for  the  wise  and  gentle  Lffilius.  To  this 
greater  moderation  was  added  a  deeper  sense  of  how  little  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  morals  and  manners.    How 

•  Ctito^  de  Be  MmML 
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mucli  he  feared  for  the  fdtnre  was  shown  when,  in  performing  the 
lustration  as  censor,  he  changed  the  accustomed  petition  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  republic  into  a  prayer  for  its  preservation 
(b.o.  142).  His  efforts  to  imitate  the  severity  of  Gate's  censorBhip 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  and  they 
afterwards  involved  him  in  a  prosecution.  He  degraded  a  knight, 
Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  but 
reversed  his  decision  on  the  remonstrance  of  Mummius.  But 
AseUus  remembered  the  affiront,  and  in  his  tribunate  he  prosecuted 
Scipio.  We  are  not  distinctly  informed  either  as  to  the  charge  or 
the  result ;  but  the  five  speeches  in  which  Scipio  defended  himself 
are  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  models  of  pure  Latin  eloquence; 
and  the  orator  did  not  spare  comparisons  between  AseUus  and  the 
nobler  animal  that  had  caused  the  quarrel  (b.o.  139). 

In  the  same  year  Scipio  was  involved  in  a  more  serious  political 
dispute,  connected  with  a  subject  still  agitated  in  constitutional 
states.  The  elections  for  the  magistrates  in  the  Comitia  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  open  voting,  each  citizen  declaring  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  gave  his  voice,  and  the  vote  in  public  trials 
(yt«?i(»a^p{2n^^)  had  likewise  been  taken  openly.  But  inB.a  139the 
tribune  Grabinius  carried  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates  by 
ballot.*  Cicero,  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  wavere 
between  his  popular  predilections  and  his  zeal  for  his  new  "  order." 
While  stigmatizing  the  tribime  as  obscure  and  mean,  he  calls  the 
ballot  "the  vindicator  of  silent  liberty."  He  tells  us  that  the 
people  liked  it,  "  for  it  enabled  a  man  to  put  on  an  open  face  and 
hide  his  mind :  it  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  what  he  liked 
while  he  promised  to  do  what  he  was  asked.  Accordingly  it  made 
the  voter  a  match  for  the  candidate  who  would  either  bribe,  or 
coax,  or  intimidate  him.  It  enabled  a  man,  by  a  smaller  amount 
of  knavery,  to  defeat  a  greater  knave."  f  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
the  ballot  took  away  all  the  influence  of  the  OptimateSy  and  that 
so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  they  had  never  called  for  the  pro- 

*  The  saooes^Te  laws,  which  established  vote  by  baUot  in  Yarioos  casee  (B.a  1S9, 
187, 181, 119,  and  WJ\  were  caUed  Legm  TaMUaria^  from  the  labdUi,  or  halMiM, 
on  wfaioh  the  Tote  was  inscribed.  This,  in  an  election,  was  of  cooise  the  name  of  the 
candidate  voted  for;  in  the  enactment  of  a  hiw  it  was  n.  b.,  for  the  affinnatire  (i  <n  ^ 
rogoMy  as  you  moye)  and  i.  (i. «.  aiUiqiio^  I  vote  for  the  old  law)  for  the  n^gatiTe :  in  a 
public  trial  it  was  a  (eondsnmo)  for  gwity,  ▲.  {abKivo)  for  noi  ffuU^t  and  ir.  l.  (nm  Ujudf 
i  «^  it  is  not  dear)  for  a  neatral  yerdict,  answering  to  the  Scotdi  noi  proven.  There  is  a 
coin  of  the  Cassian  Gens,  struck  in  honour  of  the  proposer  of  the  law  for  intrododng  the 
ballot  faito  public  trials,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  who  is  droppmg  a  baOot-tablel, 
mariced  with  a.,  hito  a  pannier  (otto). 

t  Long^  IMine  o/ihs  Boman  RapubUc^  vol.  l  p.  107. 
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tection  of  the  ballot,  and  they  only  claimed  it  when  they  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  great  citizens :  so  ancient  are  the  arguments 
with  which  the  modem  discussion  of  the  question  has  made  us 
familiar.    But,  in  truth,  the  working  of  the  system  at  Eome,  when 
the  Comitia  had  all  but  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  nobility,  affords  no  precedent  either  way  for  a  popular 
constitution  which  is  still  healthftiL    As  Mr.  Long  truly  says,  in 
summing  up  the  argument :  ^^  The  mischief  that  happened  at 
Eome  came  neither  from  secret  nor  from  open  voting.    It  came  from 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  who  voted,  and  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  were  candidates  for  o£Sce;  and  so  it  will  be 
always."    The  battle,  which  our  own  age  still  finds  so  hard,  with 
corruption  at  its  source  in  the  corrupters,  had  long  since  begun  at 
Rome.    In  the  simpler  and  purer  age  of  the  republic  the  law  in- 
terfered to  check  that  first  approach  to  undue  influence  fix)m 
which  we  derive  our  word  ambition.*    The  earliest  law  forbade 
even  that  outward  sign  of  "adding  white  to  the  dress,"  which  is 
still  unconsciously  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  a  ccmdidate  for 
office,t  (b.o.  432);  but  the  custom  nevertheless  became  estab- 
lished.   The  law  passed  in  the  next  ceatury  (b.c.  358)  against 
canvassing  country-people  on  market-days  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  nobles  over  the  new  men.    But  it  was 
the  growing  corruption  of  the  period  now  under  review  that  pro- 
duced the  first  penal  enactment  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
By  the  law  named  from  the  two  consuls  of  b.o.  181,  and  therefore 
proposed  with  aU  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  a  person  convicted 
of  aTrihvtniB  was  incapacitated  from  being  a  candidate  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.    But  no  law  could  exclude  an  evil  which  it  required 
an  honest  state  of  public  feeling  to  correct. 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Gabinian  Law,  the  tribune 


*  Aminiv»  (from  atMrty  to  qo  aboid)  signified  originally  nothing  more  than  the  80- 
fidtation  of  votes;  but  it  soon  passed  into  the  bad  sense  of  midne  influence;  and  the 
whole  class  of  olTences  was  embodied  in  the  two  words  ambUua  and  UayUio  (bribeiy). 
The  phrase,  hnbery  and  corruption^  with  whidi  we  are  but  too  familiar,  is  not  precisely 
equivalent,  for  its  two  terms  describe  the  crime  of  the  candidate  and  the  eflfect  of  that 
crime  upon  the  Toter. 

f  Tlie  ordinary  ioga  had  the  natural  white  colour  of  the  wool ;  and  the  aspirants  for 
office  added  a  brighter  white  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk  {creta),  when  it  became  the  ioffa 
cancRda  and  they  themselTes  the  eandidati  (lohitMoa^ed),  and  canvassmg  is  figuratiYely 
described  as  ereUsta  anMio,  The  fresh  white  togas  worn  at  fesUvals  were  not  chalked, 
but  dther  new  or  newly  cleaned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  robe  which  had  been  aUowed 
to  become  dirty  (ioffa  aorcfieiEi)  was  worn,  with  the  hair  and  the  whole  outward  man  in£»- 
order,  as  the  s^  o!  dejection  and  foriom  misery,  by  persons  under  aocusatioo. 
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L.  Cassins  Longinns  proposed  to  extend  the  vote  by  ballot  to 
state-trials  before  the  whole  people,  except  for  that  sort  of  con- 
structive reason  called  perdmeUio  (b.o.  137).*  This  innovation 
touched  more  closely  upon  the  security  of  the  nobles,  on  whose  mal- 
administration in  office,  and  especially  on  the  misgovemment  of 
the  provinces,  such  public  trials  were  the  chief  check.  The  Cas- 
sian  Law  was  opposed  by  the  consul  M.  u£milius  Lepidus,  and 
Scipio  incurred  some  odium  with  his  own  party  for  giving  the  bill 
iL  support  for  which  his  only  motive  could  have  been  an  honest 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  appeal  to  the  solemn  judgm^it 
of  the  whole  people,  whidi  appears  in  so  noble  a  light  in  tiie  l^end 
of  Horatius  and  the  trial  of  Manlius,  had  d^enerated  into  a  party 
manoeuvre,  in  which  secret  voting  was  sometimes  the  shelter  of 
the  judges  from  intimidation,  and  sometimes  the  cloak  for  their 
corruption. 

In  the  interval  between  Sdpio's  censorship  and  his  command  in 
Spain,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  republican  sim- 
plicity at  the  courts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  went  on  an  embaasy, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Bome  in  tiiose  kingdoms,  with  a  retinue 
of  only  five  slaves,  as  a  practical  protest  against  the  wonted  osten- 
tation of  the  nobles  when  employed  on  such  missions.  We  shall 
have  to  record,  in  the  next  Book,  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
affairs  reached  at  Eome  during  the  absence  of  Afiicanus  in  Spain. 
Though  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  both  parties,  Sdpio's  vehemtot  conserva- 
tism would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  neutral.  Thongh  his  wife 
was  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and  though  Oaius  GracchiiB  was 
then  serving  under  him  with  great  distinction,  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Tiberius  called  forth  from  Sdpio  no  otl^ar  comment  than 
that  of  Athena  on  the  fate  of  ^gisthus : — 

"  So  perish  he,  whoe'er  he  be,  that  doth  sadi  deeds  agam.*'  f 


*  Just  as  our  Statute  of  Treasons  speaks  of  Znijyif^ioar  agidnst  the  kingy  8op<rdMlB» 
(deriTed  from  dwlQMm^  the  old  Latin  for  hdhmC)  si^ufied  properiy  the  makmg  war  agunst 
the  Roman  people;  and  it  indaded  a  large  number  of  offencea  tending  to  the  iiguiyof 
the  states  sudi  as  the  loss  of  a  Roman  anny  by  its  general  The  Tarioos  cases  of /wtftn 
«flio  were  gradually  merged  in  fik^/eifoa,  treason  against  the  greatness  (or  majtui^)  <tf  tiw 
state. 

f  The  quotation  dertvee  additional  force  ftom  the  preceding  line  (Homer,  Oi%m.  L 

46,47):— 

ml  yJaitf  mvdc  yt  koaoirt  ndrai  oXkdpt^' 
&C  hK6XoiTO  KoX  iDAoQ  brtc  Toiavrd  yz  l^i^oL 
**  His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doomed  to  bleed.'*— Pops. 
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The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  his  return  to  Borne  was  consistent 
with  the  feelings  he  thus  avowed.  He  did  not  shrink  from  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party,  vacated  by  the  virtual 
banishment  of  Scipio  Nasica,  the  slayer  of  Gracchus;  and  his  vehe- 
ment opposition  mainly  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Papirius  Oarbo  and  supported  by  C, 
Ghracchus,  to  legalize  the  very  innovation  in  attemptihg  to  effect 
which  Tiberius  had  lost  his  life,  the  re-election  of  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  for  a  second  year  (b.o.  131).  But  the  discussion  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Scipio's  popularity.  Carbo  asked  him,  before  the 
assembled  people,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and 
Scipio  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  he  was  justly  slain ;  and  when 
the  answer  was  received  with  shouts  of  rage,  he  told  the  people 
that  he  had  never  been  terrified  by  the  war-cry  of  an  enemy,  and 
would  not  now  quail  before  those  who  had  only  a  step-mother  in  ' 
Italy.*  The  same  tribune,  Carbo,  carried  a  bill  for  extending  the 
ballot  to  the  voting  on  the  enactment  of  laws  (b.o.  131).  This 
year,  too,  furnished  a  proof  at  once  of  the  growth  of  a  corrupt 
party  spirit,  and  of  the  waning  influence  of  Scipio,  in  the  acquittal 
of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  whom  he  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  a  pro- 
vincial govemment-t  It  is  strange  to  read  Cicero's  apology  for 
the  jury,  that  they  acquitted  Cotta  lest  they  should  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  Scipio's  character. 

MeanwhOe,  Scipio's  protection  was  sought  by  the  allies,  who 
were  a^rieved  by  the  measures  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
had  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Gracchus.  At  present 
we  are  only  concerned  with  this  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  Scipio. 
On  his  proposal,  the  Senate  transferred  the  trials  of  all  the  dis- 
putes from  the  commissioners  to  the  Consul  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  (b.0.  129),  who  soon  after  left  Eome  to  conduct  a  war  in 
niyria,  so  that  no  legal  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  Senate 
appear  to  have  thought  of  making  Scipio  dictator,  but  to  have 
shrank  from  such  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  exchange  mutual  recriminations  with  their  former  fa- 
vourite. They  loudly  declared  that  the  man  whom  they  had^twice 
elected  consul  while  he  was  under  the  legal  age  preferred  the  inter- 
ests of  the  allies  to  theirs,  while  he  complained  of  the  ungrateftd 

*  !ni6  aUnsioii  wm  to  the  nnmber  ciUberHm^  or  maniimitted  alares,  ^o  had  obtain- 
ed the  fiandhise.  TIberiiu  Qracduu  (the  fiitfaer)  had,  in  his  cenBonhip  (B.a  169), 
enrolled  the  libertini  in  the  four  dtj  tribes. 

f  The  oaee  was  one  of  the  dasa  which  became  bo  oommon  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Bepobfio  under  the  name  of  iS^MAwidSa^  or  Pecmdct  Bepehmdm  (literally,  mon9y  90ught 
to  hit  fteovuf^chm 
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return  for  his  services  to  the  state.  He  was  suspected  of  a  design 
to  obtain  by  force  of  arms  the  repeal  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Grac- 
chus ;  and  one  day,  amidst  the  renewed  invectives  of  the  tribuneB, 
the  forum  resounded  with  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  tyrant ! ''  But 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  stood  firm  to  Sdpio,  and  that  same 
evening  they  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his  house.  He  retired  to 
rest  apparently  in  perfect  health,  after  desiring  (according  to  one 
account)  that  writing  materials  should  be  placed  by  his  bedside,  as 
he  intended  to  compose  a  speech  for  thie  next  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  belief  was  general  that 
he  had  met  with  foul  play ;  but  amidst  the  confused  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  neither  any  clear  statement  that 
the  matter  was  investigated  at  the  time,  nor  sufficient  evidence  to 
guide  us  to  a  decision.  The  conqueror  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Spain 
was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the  honour  of  a  public  ftmeral.  The 
orations  pronounced  over  him  by  his  two  nephews,  Q.  -^Kus  Tu- 
bero  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  were  composed  by  Cains  Lffilins, 
whose  devoted  friendship  for  Africanus,  and  the  use  made  of  both 
their  names  in  the  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
will  preserve  their  fame  even  should  warlike  glory  be  forgotten. 

When  we  turn  from  tl^e  political  changes  in  the  Boman  state  to 
the  principles  which  governed  the  inner  life  of  its  citizens,  we  are 
met  on  every  hand  with  the  indications  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
influence.  That  phase  of  national  religion,  which  the  Oreeks  had 
long  since  passed,  was  still  in  the  ascendant  at  Eome :  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship  were  multiplied:  new  sacerdotal  colleges 
were  instituted:  property  was  burthened  with  endowments  for 
"pious  uses:"  and  it  was  vnth  much  difficulty  that  arrears  of 
taxes  were  exacted  from  the  priests.  The  dedication  of  tithes 
became  so  gejieral,  that  a  public  entertainment  was  given  twice 
every  month  in  the  Forum  Boarium ;  and  a  collection  of  pence 
was  made  from  house  to  house  for  the  support  of  one  of  those 
foreign  modes  of  worship  which  now  b^an  to  be  introduced.  We 
have  already  seen  how  readily  the  Latin  race  adopted  the  systems 
of  divination  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  ihe  signs  of  the 
heayens,  and  the  flight  of  birds,  from  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian 
nations.  A  new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  these  forms 
of  superstition  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Numa,  containing 
his  sacred  writings  (b.c.  181).  The  roUs,  which  had  a  suspi- 
ciously fresh  appearance,  were  found  to  consist  either  of  twelve  or 
seven  books  on  Latin  ecclesiastical  law,  and  as  many  more  on 
Greek  philosophy.    The  latter  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
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and  the  former  were  careftilly  guarded  by  the  priests  firom  the 
knowledge  of  the  common  people.  The  object  of  the  imposture 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  place  the  code  of  religious  worship, 
which  was  now  fully  elaborated,  under  the  sanction  of  Numa's 
venerable  name. 

But  the  new  relations  of  Bome  with  the  East  introduced  a  flood 
of  foreign  superstitions.  Chaldeean  astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers spread  over  all  Italy ;  and,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  the  orgies  of  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  were  solemnly  introduced  by  public  authority.  An  embassy 
sent  to  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  brought  back  the  unhewn  stone 
which  the  priests  gave  them  as  the  veritable  image  of  the  goddess, 
with  a  train  of  the  eunuch  priests  themselves,  whose  order  was 
continued  at  Bome  under  the  name  of  OaJZi^  with  their  oriental 
dresses,  their  processions  to  the  music  of  fifes  and  cymbals,  and 
their  collections  firom  house  to  house.  No  Eoman  citizen,  how- 
ever, was  permitted  to  be  enrolled  among  them  (b.o.  204:).  This 
innovation  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  private  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  which  soon  infected  all  Italy  with  the  most 
abominable  practices  of  licentiousness,  private  poisoning,  and  the 
falsifying  of  wills  (b.o.  186).  After  10,000  persons  had  been 
condemned,  for  the  most  part  to  death,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  the  evil  was  as  rampant  as  ever  (b.o.  180).  Meanwhile 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  seen  in  the  rational- 
istic interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the  legends  of  the  old 
mythology ;  while  the  more  intellectual  class,  perceiving  the  arbi- 
trary hollowness  of  such  expositions,  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
all  religious  faith.  The  well-known  saying,  "  I  wonder  that  an 
haruspex  can  keep  his  countenance  in  presence  of  an  haruspex,'' 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  decay  of  faith  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rapid  decline  in  the  simplicity  of  the  oldEoman 
manners  and  in  the  gravity  of  the  national  character.  The  bonds 
of  patriarchal  discipline  and  morality  were  broken :  vices  of  which 
it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  became  common,  and  the  slaves  were  pur- 
chased for  their  gratification :  and  the  most  horrible  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  bosom  of  private  families.  The  unbounded 
luxury  of  the  upper  classes  was  accompanied  by  a  growing  di&- 
taste  for  labour  among  the  lower,  who  were  himioured  by  a  great 
increase  of  public  amusements.  These  were  suited  to  Ihe  rough 
character  of  the  Eoman  people.  While  the  cultivated  few  were 
alone  trained  to  enjoy  the  scenic  representations  imported  firom 
Greece,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gratified  by  the  Greek 
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athletes,  who  first  appeared  at  Borne  in  b.o.  186 ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  importation  from  Africa,  at  an  enormous  cost,  of 
lions  and  panthers,  whose  slaughter  in  the  arena  feasted  the  eyes 
of  the  degenerate  progeny  of  the  hardy  Latin  and  Sabine  hnntere. 
How  little  the  Hellenic  influence  of  the  age  tended  to  refinement 
in  these  amusements,  is  witnessed  by  a  scene  which  occurred  in 
B.O.  167.  Some  Greek  flute-players  appeared,  as  a  new  feature, 
in  the  triumphal  games.  Their  music  failed  to  please,  and  the 
people  showed  unbounded  delight  when  the  performers  laid  aside 
their  flutes  and  began  to  box. 

Meanwhile,  however,  literature  made  steady  progress ;  but  it 
was  a  literature  almost  entirely  imitated  from  the  Greek  models, 
while  the  Greek  language  became  the  great  instrument  of  culture 
among  the  higher  dasses.  The  Gre^k  Ajbtdbokioub  (called  M. 
livius  Andronicus  after  the  consular  whose  freedman  he  was)  first 
exhibited  a  tragedy  in  b.o.  240,  and  translated  the  Odyssey  in  the 
Satumian  metre.  Gn.  Ificyius,  a  Oampanian  who  served  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  wrote,  besides  dramas,  an  epic  poem  on  that 
war  in  the  Satumian  metre,  introducing  the  popular  legends  of 
the  foundation  of  Bome.  His  attacks  on  the  great  &mily  of  the 
Metelli  brought  upon  him  imprisonment  and  exile.  The  father  of 
Epic  poetry  at  Bome  was  Q.  Eimms,  a  Greek  of  Eudiss  in  Cala- 
bria, who  was  brought  from  Sardinia  by  Cato  in  b.c.  204,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  elder  Africanus,  in  whose  sepulchre 
he  was  buried  (b.o.  169).  His  great  work,  the  **  Annals  of 
Eome,"  in  eighteen  books,  celebrated  in  verse  the  same  subject 
which  Cato  treated  in  prose  in  the  "  OrigineB ; "  and  he  first  nsed 
the  dactylic  hexameter,  imitated  from  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
Satumian  metre  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  The  Kew  C!omedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  transferred  into  Latin  by  the  Umbrian,  T.  Maoctos 
Flautus,  and  the  African,  P.  TEBSurnus  Afeb,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken ;  but  Terence  had  a  less-known  predecessor  in  Q. 
GfloiLins,  who  died  in  b.o.  168,  and  a  successor  in  L.  Afbanids, 
who  chose  his  subjects  from  Eoman  instead  of  Greek  life  (b.o.  100). 
Luduus,  the  greatest  Boman  satirist  before  Horace,  was  bom  in 
B.0. 149;  and  the  years  b.o.  142  and  b.o.  139  witnessed  the  births 
of  Antonius  and.  Orassus,  the  two  great  forensic  orators  who  pre- 
ceded Cicero. 
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